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OUK  ADDRESS.  | 

T  ut^  purposes  and  inteutious  of  our  I 
little  Magazine  arc  of  a  nature  so  dif-  j 
ferent  to  those  of  any  other  now  before  j 
the  public,  tluvt  we  think  it  necessary  i 
to  explain  at  some  length  the  leading  j 
features  which  we  intend  should  cha- ! 
racterise  it. 

If  there  is  one  thing  of  which  an 
Englishman  has  just  rcivson  to  be 
proud,  it  is  of  the  moral  and  do- 
jncstic  character  of  his  countrywo 
men.  I’roudly  we  say  it,  that  few 
are  the  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  and 
we  are  bold  enough  to  hope  that  our 
efforts  will  lessen  even  the  number  of 
these  exceptions.  Thk  Esoi.isuwo- 
MAx’s  Do.MKSTie  Maoazink  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  found  an  encouraging  fricud 
to  those  of  our  countrywomen  already 
initiated  in  the  secret  of  making  “home  . 
happy  and  to  the  uninitiated,  who,  | 
sometimes  from  carelessness,  but  of-  j 
tener  from  the  want  of  a  guiding  | 
monitor,  have  failed  in  this  great  par- 
tieular,  we  shall  offer  hints  and  advice 
by  which  they  may  overcome  every 
difficulty,  and  acquire  the  art  of  ren¬ 
dering  tlicir  efforts  successful  and  their 
homes  attractive.  With  this  view  we 
propose,  in  the  lirst  place,  to  treat  of 
domestic  management,  embracing  as 
i.  does  actions  minute  and  insignifieunt 
in  detail,  but  each  one  tending  to  swell 
the  amount  of  happiness  if  performed, 
of  miser}’'  if  neglected.  While  deal¬ 
ing,  however,  v  ith  the  practically  use¬ 
ful,  we  must  not  forget  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind.  We  should  be  fulfilling 
only  a  part  of  our  duty  as  public  in¬ 
structors— and  by  far  the  least  im¬ 


portant  part — if,  while  endeavouring 
to  convey  information  upon  matters 
imrely  domestic,  we  neglected  to 
brighten  the  intellect  and  add  to  the' 
general  information  and  instruction 
of  our  readers.  Tliis  we  propose  to 
effect  by  means  of  Essays  by  some  of 
our  best  writers  on  “  Female  Educa¬ 
tion,”  one  of  whk’h  is  given  in  the 
present  number,  e.xhibiting  also  “  The 
Influence  of  Women  in  Society,”  and 
other  subjects  tending  to  elevate  the 
female  character.  “  Original  Tales,” 
by  good  authors  ;  select  “  Poetry 
“  Anecdotes  of  Illustrious  Female^ll* 
“  Management  of  Household  Pets 
“  Hints  for  the  Sick  Room  and  Nur¬ 
sery;”  “  Receipts  for  Cookery ;”  “  Tlie 
Toilette  “  Flower  Garden  ;”  &c., 
itc.,  will  continually  bo  found  in  our 
pages,  and,  it  is  presumed,  add  to  the 
attractions  of  our  little  work. 

A  novel  feature  in  our  Magazine,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  the  introduction 
of  Patterns  for  Dressmaking.  Under 
the  head  of  the  “  Practical  Dress  In¬ 
structor  ”  will  bo  given  working  dia¬ 
grams  of  the  separate  pieces  uhich 
form  the  whole  pattern,  as  shown  in 
the  present  numoer.  The  directions 
by  which  these  arc  accompanied  wiU, 
it  is  hoped,  prove  so  simple  and  easy, 
that  any  lady  may  readily  furnish 
herself  with  a  paper  pattern  from 
them. 

Our  present  number  speaks  for  it¬ 
self  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  object  of  the 
Editor  of  “The  Exglisuwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  ”  to  render  each 
succeeding  number  more  attractive 
and  more  useful  than  its  predecessor. 
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ESSAY— fp:male  education. 
Ik  advocatinptliecxtenaionof  female 
education  to  all  classes  of  society,  wc 
must  Tiothe  understood  as  recommend¬ 
ing  that  kind  of  education  which  pre¬ 
vails  almost  universally  among  the 
higher  circles.  Showy  accomplish¬ 
ments  may  win  a  husband,  but  can  do 
little  towards  making  him  a  hnjtpy  one ; 
therefore  the  whole  system  of  (jenteel 
education  may  be  regarded  as  a.sy'stem 
of  deceit,  and  its  natural  consequence 
must  be  to  bring  accomplishments 
of  evciy  kind  into  discredit.  There 
would  <  Ijviously  be  as  many  young 
women  married — and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  more — if  these  deceptions  were 
never  practised ;  and  it  must  be  the 
aim  of  a  sotmd  system  of  education 
to  cultivate  those  sterling  qualities 
which  will  make  a  good  wife,  instead 
qf  imparting  that  superficial  polish 
which  only  gives  the  appearance  of 
one.  The  ambition  that  induces  the 
young  women  of  the  present  day  to 
show  off  all  their  fine  qualities,  and 
to  imt  themselves  prominently  forth, 
deieats  in  a  great  measure  its  intended 
object.  Young  men  of  sense  are  most 
attracted  by  retiring  modesty ;  and 
perfections  are  wonderfully  magnified 
to  every'  eye  by  its  own  discovery  of 
them. 

Female  education — as,  indeed,  edu¬ 
cation  of  every  kind — must,  of  course, 
begin  with  spelling,  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic.  To  these  should  be 
added  an  outline  of  geographical  and 
historical  knowledge,  so  that  some 
general  conception  may  bo  retained 
of  the  relative  position  of  diflerent 
countries,  and  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  great  events  which  have  agitated 
the  world.  Among  all  these  acquisi¬ 
tions,  however,  we  give  the  first  place 
to  good  spelling ;  for  we  do  not  know 
of  anything  more  fatal  to  sentimental 
appreciation,  or  more  calculated  to 


make  a  woman  ridiculous,  than  glar¬ 
ing  defects  in  orthography.  Music 
and  drawing  are  agreeable  additions, 
if  there  be  time  and  inclination  for 
them ;  but,  strictly  fq)eaking.  they  are 
no  more  parts  of  education  than  skip¬ 
ping  or  playing  at  ball ;  and  it  is  as 
absurd  to  give  up  much  time  to  such 
accomplishments  as  to  spend  time 
over  the  girlish  amusements  wc  have 
indicated.  Modern  languages,  again, 
are  in  many  cases  eligible  acquisitions ; 
but  we  do  not  conceive  they  should 
generally  form  a  part  of  female  edu¬ 
cation,  but  should  be  a  mere  recre¬ 
ation,  which  may  be  resorted  to,  and 
will  prove  advantageous  u  hen  circum¬ 
stances  warrant  and  op])ort  unities  oc¬ 
cur,  if  there  be  the  leisure  and  incli¬ 
nation.  In  all  cases,  we  think,  lan¬ 
guages  should  be  learned  by  rote — 
by  discoursing  with  another  person 
in  the  language  to  be  ae(iuired,  if  that 
be  possible  ;  and  if  not,  by  the  aid  of 
an  interlinear  translation. 

It  is  to  the  subject  of  domestic 
duties,  however,  that  the  utilitarian 
part  of  female  education  should  be 
chiefly  directed;  and  young  women 
should  be  instructed  in  all  those  things 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  know  when 
they  come  to  have  houses  to  direct  or 
to  manage.  Of  cookery,  for  example, 
they  should  have  a  competent  know¬ 
ledge  ;  not  such  as  is  derived  from  a 
collection  of  empirical  recipes,  but 
such  ns  flows  from  the  apprehension 
of  a  few  great  principles  which  are 
applicable  under  all  circumstances, 
with  a  suitable  variation.  Cookery 
is  more  a  matter  of  common-sense 
than  most  people  imagine ;  and  a 
alight  tincture  of  chemical  knowledge 
is  very  useful  to  those  who  practise 
it,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  simplify  by 
generalisation,  and  to  deviate  success¬ 
fully  from  ordinary  modes,  as  new 
circumstances  arise  to  render  such  a 
course  expedient.  The  method  of  so- 
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lectin^  the  best  and  most  economical 
materials  to  be  employed  in  cookery 
is  another  useful  branen  of  knowledge 
connected  with  the  same  subject,  in 
washing;  and  (ieausing,  again,  in  the 
care  and  preparation  of  furniture  and 
dress,  in  the  economisation  of  heat, 
and  in  the  accomplishment  of  ciTectual 
ventilation,  the  female  should  by  her 
education  be  sulliciently  informed  and 
made  aciiuaiuted  with  tlie  most  ap¬ 
proved  modes  ;  tiud  a  love  of  order 
and  cleanliness  and  neatness  should 
be  so  graft<'d  upon  her  nature  by 
liabit,  that  her  home,  however  high 
or  however  humble,  shall  never  be  de- 
ticient  in  these  ipialities.  idnally, 
she  should  be  instructed  in  the  mode 
by  which,  in  the  simplest  and  most 
ordinary  cases,  health  may  he  pre¬ 
served  or  restored,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  how  the  most  prevalent  ail¬ 
ments  of  ehildren  may  be  dissii)ated 
or  averted.  These  are  things  of  w  Inch 
she  must  acquire  a  knowledge  before 
she  can  duly  jicrform  the  duties  of  a 
wife  and  mother;  and  it  is  surely 
better  to  make  them  a  part  of  educa¬ 
tion  than  to  leave  them  to  the  chance 
of  being  acijuired  among  the  distrac¬ 
tions  of  mature!’  existence,  and  only 
after  bitter  experience  and  repealed 
failure  have  shown  that  they  cannot 
be  done  without. 

There  is  one  part  of  female  cultiva¬ 
tion,  how  ever,  that  w  e  have  not  yet 
mentioned,  thoughof  intinitely  greater 
conseqtteuce  than  tdl  the  rest — the 
cultivation  of  the  heart.  It  can  sig¬ 
nify  but  little  w  hat  a  woman’s  other 
perfections  ma}'  be,  if  she  be  desti¬ 
tute  of  tenderness  and  sensibility,  or 
if  her  heart  be  not  pure  as  the  sj)ot- 
IcBs  snow  “that  liaugs  on  Diana’s 
temple.”  A  wife  is  nothing  to  her 
husband  whose  heart  is  not  bound  to 
his  by  the  sympathies  of  a  kindred 
spirit — w  liieh,  like  that  invisible  force 
that  turns  the  needle  to  the  imle,  and 


binds  creation  together,  must  direct 
to  his  happiness  every  impulse  of  her 
being,  thereby  knittmg  soul  to  soul 
by  tlie  affinities  of  undying  love. 
Where  love  reigns  supreme  the  cares 
and  distresses  of  life  fade  into  insig¬ 
nificance,  and  all  creation  reflects  the 
roseate  tints  of  the  soul’s  hope  and 
joy ;  but  if  love  bo  dissipated  or 
broken,  the  sun  of  existence  is  dark¬ 
ened,  and  creation  relapses  into 
chaos ;  the  gay  panorama  ol  life,  with 
its  shifting  lights  and  musical  echoes, 
changing  to  the  wailmg  and  desola¬ 
tion  of  a  funeral  scene. 

Larok.Families. — To  the  instances  of 
unusually  large  numbers  of  children  by  one 
mother,  may  ho  added  that  of  a  Lady  Elphin- 
stone,  who  is  said,  by  tradition,  to  have  had 
no  less  tlian  30  children,  of  whom  37  were 
living  nt  one  time.  There  is  a  story  told  of 
this  lady  and  her  husband.  Lord  Elphin- 
stone,  which  seems  to  corroborate  the  tradi¬ 
tion  ;  it  is,  that  they  once  asked  a  new  and 
somewhat  bashful  acquaintance  to  visit  them, 
telling  him  that  he  should  meet  no  one  but 
their  family  circle.  Their  guest  arrived 
shortly  before  dinner,  and,  being  shown 
through  the  dining-hall  on  his  way  to  the 
drawing.r.jom,  was  much  disconcerted  at 
seeing  a  long  table  laid  for  about  30  people, 
t^n  remonstrating  with  his  Imst  and  hostess 
fur  having  taken  him  in,  as  he  thought,  ho 
was  (paietly  informed  that  he  had  been  told 
no  more  than  the  truth,  for  that  their  family 
party,  when  all  assembled,  only  fell  short  of 
thirty  bt/  one.  I  believe  that  John,  8th 
Lord  Elphinstonc,  and  his  lady,  a  daughter 
of  the  Lari  of  Lauilerdale,  who  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the 
18th  centuries,  are  the  pair  to  whom  this 
story  refers;  and  though  the  Scotch  peer¬ 
ages  make  no  mention  of  any  such  pheno¬ 
menon  in  the  Elphinstonc  family,  yet  I  am 
strongly  inclined,  from  the  goodness  of  the 
authority  from  which  I  derive  the  tra¬ 
dition,  to  believe  it  to  be  true. — Notes  and 
Queries. 

Curran  being  angry  in  a  debate  one  day, 
put  his  hand  on  his  heart,  saying,  “lam  the 
trusty  guardian  of  my  own  honour.”  “Then,” 
replied  Sir  Boyle  Buach,  “  I  congratulate  my 
honourable  friend  on  the  snug  sinecure  to 
which  he  has  appointed  himself." 
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OB, 

THE  POWEB  OF  A  GENTLE  SPIKIT. 

Wild  are  the  pamions  of  the  mind, 

Which  harden  while  they  tear  and  rend ; 

I  In  woman'a  lore  alone  we  tind 
A  power  to  soften  or  to  mend. 

Woman !  the  power  is  thine  to  save 

From  ruin  and  from  sorrow’s  grave ! 

THKcvcry-da}'  life  by  wliicli  we  are 
Burrounded  baa  its  romances,  as  well 
as  the  brain  of  the  pot't  and  the  no¬ 
velist.  Not  a  few  of  the  scenes 
which  we  allow  to  pass  by  unnoticed 
would,  if  contemplated  through  the 
medium  and  adorned  by  the  apiwn- 
dages  of  the  ready  Mritcr’s  wit,  as¬ 
sume  a  power  of  interest  and  excite¬ 
ment  01  thrilling  order.  How  many 
heroines  among  the  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  England  would  be  found,  u  ho, 
by  noble  endurance  and  the  display 
of  a  proper  spirit,  have  shed  light 
upon  otherwise  dark  and  cheerless 

£aths,  rendering  themselves  immortal 
y  their  conduct,  and  blessings  to  the 
age  and  country  which  gave  them 
birth!  Such  a  simple  scene,  from 
domestic  and  real  life,  I  am  about  to 
unfold ;  in  which 

A  silent  les;03,  but  of  sovereign  use, 
may  perchance  meet  the  eye  of  mul¬ 
titudes  of  those  who  by  a  poet  of 
the  present  day  arc  designated  “  the 
angels  of  life,"  and  be  by  them  handed 
down,  by  practical  exhibition,  to  ge¬ 
nerations  yet  unborn. 

Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  circumstances  which  form  the  tale 
before  us  had  their  commencement. 
It  was  at  the  close  of  an  autumnal 
day  of  great  beauty,  when  a  convey¬ 
ance  halted  at  the  entrance  of  a  neat 
village  in  the  picturesque  county  of 
Sussex.  A  person  of  gentlemanly 
appearance,  alighting  from  it,  di¬ 
rected  the  driver  to  proceed  leisurely 


towards  the  “  Mistletoe- Dough,”  in¬ 
dicating  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
light  cane  which  he  carried,  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  village,  which  lay  bosomed 
in  a  “  boundless  contiguity  of  shade.” 

The  vehicle  moved  on ;  and  the 
stranger,  folding  his  arms  mechani¬ 
cally,  stood  still,  while  his  piercing 
eyes  wandered  excursively,  and  with 
an  interest  that  was  evidently  heigh¬ 
tened  by  mental  associations,  over  a 
beautiful  valley,  which  lay  in  gather¬ 
ing  shadow  on  his  right  hand.  Tlie 
sim,  dipping  behind  a  elum))  of  trees, 
yet  glowed  in  fiery,  broken  fragments 
behind  their  dark  and  interlacing 
trunks.  Here  and  there  a  misty 
exhalation  wound  ujiwards  towards 
heaven,  seeming  to  indicate  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  rivulet  in  the  sw  ard  below. 
White  gables  gleamed  spectrally 
through  leafy  orchard-trees;  and 
where'  the  grey  church-tower  rose  up, 
the  hovering  smoke  from  neighbour¬ 
ing  cottages  hung  like  a  vapoury 
crown  around  the  autiijuc  pile.  Then' 
was  that,  both  in  the  hour  and  pros¬ 
pect,  of  the  most  interesting  and 
touching  nature ;  and  the  absorbed 
and  motionless  aspect  of  the  stranger 
acknowledged  to  the  full  the  influen¬ 
ces  of  the  season  and  the  scene. 

Three  years  lu'fore  this  period  the 
present  visitant  had  occupied  nearly 
the  same  spot ;  and  as  his  mind  now 
rapidly  ran  over  the  scenes  which 
then  and  subsequently  had  transpired, 
he  became  absorbed  in  a  reverie 
somewhat  singular,  considering  the 
purpose  for  which  he  had  now  visited 
the  village.  It  was  at  such  an  hour, 
in  the  same  place,  he  had  honestly 
but  tremblinglv  avowed  his  love  for  a 
village  maid,  tbe  only  daughter  of  a 
respectable  gardener,  and  listened 
delightedly  to  her  modest,  ingenuous 
response.  During  the  period  referred 
to,  ne  had  lalmured  industriously,  and 
with  success,  to  obtain  such  means. 
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and  place  himself  in  such  a  position,  | 
as  n  ould  ^ive  him  right  to  expect  that , 
the  application  for  the  hand  of  her 
whose  heart  he  had  won  would  not  bo 
rejected.  Tliat  application  had  been 
made,  and  by  the  parents  of  the 
maiden  clicerfully  responded  to  ;  and 
now  Alfreil  Konncrslcy  had  come  for 
the  pur)>osc  of  obtaining  his  promised  i 
bride,  and  bearing  her  with  him  to  a ' 
neat  and  c  anfortable  home  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  t’la])ham. 

The  jonng  man  still  8t(X)d  in  the 
attitude,  and  under  tlie  influence  we 
liave  dcseribed,  ■when  his  cogitations  j 
were  suddenly  terminated  by  a  voice 
of  peculiar  sweetness,  which  uttered 
his  name,  accompanied  by  a  playful 
touch  on  his  slioidder,  Alfred  Kcn- 
ncrsley  turned,  and  in  a  second  his 
aflianced  bride  was  in  his  anus. 
Emma  llaMwiii  had  come  forth  to 
meet  her  lover :  and  now,  locked  arm 
in  arm,  they  entered  together  the  re- , 
sidcnce  of  her  parents,  from  whom  i 
Alfn'd  received  such  hearty  greeting ! 
Jis  his  ))osiiion  and  their  honest  cha- , 
racter  dictated. 

Jiever  had  a  brighter  or  a  more 
joyful  day  opened  upon  this  pretty 
village  than  on  the  following  morn-  ^ 
ing  was  witnessed.  Greeting  crowds 
lined  the  pathway  wliich  led  up  to 
the  church  ;  and  ns  Alfred  and 
Emma  passed  to  and  from  tl>e  sacred 
l)uilding,  multiplied  were  the  fervent 
wishes,  simply  expressed,  which  were 
breathed  for  their  welfare. 

Two  years  passed  rapidly  away, 
and  Airs.  Kcniierslcy  found  her  com¬ 
forts  and  her  cares  alike  increased. 
Two  lovely  children  had  crowned 
their  union,  and  the  steady  perse¬ 
verance  of  lier  husband  had  rendered 
them  happy,  and  n<lded  to  their  pos¬ 
sessions.  But,  alas  !  a  blighting  mil¬ 
dew  settled  unexjK'ctedly  upon  her 
blossoming  delights,  'ilie  fatal  mania 
— which  about  the  period  referred 


to  had  spread  through  almost  every 

f)ortion  of  society  —  of  becoming 
lastily  rich  through  the  medium  of 
railroad-speculations,  had  very  con¬ 
siderably  spread  through  London  and 
its  sid)urbs.  The  gambling  spirit 
entered  the  heart  of  Alfred  Kcn- 
nerslcy ;  and  the  late  industrious 
tradesman  might  soon  be  seen  de¬ 
voting  those  hours  to  company  not 
of  the  most  reputable  eharactor,  and 
to  pursuits  not  of  strictly  moral  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  before  had  been  actively 
employed  in  business.  The  result 
may  bo  predicted  w  ithout  possessing 
the  spirit  of  prophetic  vision.  In  one 
six  months  he  fouiul  he  had  lost  more 
than  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
the  pivvious  three  years  had  pos¬ 
sessed  him  of.  But  infatuation  had 
apparently  taken  full  possession  of 
him ;  and,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  gentle,  unavailing  intreaties  of 
his  wife  to  speculate  no  more,  he 
ran  to  the  destructive  pursuit  with 
increased  intensity  of  spirit,  until  all 
the  funds  which  had  been  profitably 
employed  in  his  business  were  drawn 
out,  and  obligations  jircssed  upon 
him  which  he  found  it  inconvenient 
to  meet. 

The  change  which  had  come  over 
the  exiierience  of  Airs.  Kcnnei-sley 
W.1S  almost  cnishing.  The  once  fond 
and  devoted  liiishand  and  father 
could  no  longer  be  recognised.  In- 
[  difference  and  neglect  became  at 
[  length  brutality.  But  the  enduring 
j  wife  had  received  her  lessons  from 
j  a  better  school  than  common  habit, 

I  in  reference  to  the  best  mode  of 
conduct  to  be  atlopted  towards  a 
fallen  and  erring  husband,  in  order 
to  win  him  back  to  hci'self  and  the 
ordinarj'  duties  of  life.  The  same 
gentle  spirit  characterised  her,  the 
same  mild  and  uncomplaining  soul 
influenced  her.  Not  but  that  she 
felt  the  injustice  which  she  sufiered 
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in  her  husband’s  treatment,  and  de¬ 
plored  the  consequences  of  his  folly, 
which  she  foresaw  would  ensue ;  but 
this,  she  argued  in  her  own  mind, 
supplied  her  no  license  to  become 
rude  and  stormy  in  her  temper,  or 
contradictory  and  provoking  in  her  I 
conduct.  i 

So  passed  time  away  in  unheeded ' 
flight  ;  every  passing  period  only 
found  Alfred  Kennerslev  progressing 
from  batl  to  worse.  I^ece8sity  had 
before  been  urged  as  a  reason  whv 
at  least  two  evenings  in  every  wet'k 
should  be  devoted  to  companj'  in  the 
parlour  of  a  tavern  in  the  vicinity ; 
and  the  fond  and  aflectionale  wife 
did  little  more  than  by  her  mild 
pleading  eye  beseech  him  to  dis¬ 
continue  such  association.  In  her 
private  moments,  except  only  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  bclovea  children,  she 
commended  the  domestic  renegade 
to  the  proU'ction  of  the  great  Father 
of  the  numan  family,  and  besought 
His  influence  to  change  his  dis¬ 
position,  and  turn  his  heart  to  those 
whom  he  had  deserted. 

As  time  progressed,  so  were  the 
periods  of  the  husband  and  the 
lather’s  absence  from  his  home  in¬ 
creased  ;  until,  without  any  assigned 
reason,  save  and  except  his  pleasure, 
every  night,  and  frequently  hours 
after  a  new  day  had  dawned,  he  was 
absent  from  those  whom  love  and 
duty  rendered  it  imperative  he  should 
protect,  cheering  by  his  iiresence, 
and  instructing  by  his  counsel.  Still 
gentle  as  the  lamb  beneath  the  hands 
of  its  shearers,  and  mild  as  the 
breath  of  a  gentle  zephyr,  the  affec- 
tionatc  wife  received  him  on  his  re¬ 
turn  with  delight,  and  redouliled  her 
efforts  to  render  his  home  the  most 
delightful  phice  which  labour  itself 
might  find  beneath  the  sun. 

Matters  were  progressing  with  fear¬ 
ful  rapidity  towards  a  climax  in  Al¬ 


fred  Kennerslcy’s  affairs ;  in  his  con¬ 
duct  was  seen  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  “  Bray 
a  fool  in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle 
among  wheat,  yet  w  ill  not  his  folly 
depart  from  him.”  In  one  only  par¬ 
ticular  was  no  change  experienced  in 
his  circumstances,  and  that  was  in 
the  devoted  attachment  and  perse 
vering  kindness  of  his  neglected  wife. 
In  all  else  a  fearful  wreck  nas  pre¬ 
sented.  Ilis  person  no  longer  bore 
the  stamp  of  the  once  gentlemanly 
tradesman.  lie  looked  the  besotted 
thing  he  had  become.  His  heavy- 
eye  and  bloated  cheek  proclaimed  his 
midnight  habits,  while  his  nervously- 
affected  body  exhibited  a  slovenliness 
which  showed  he  had  lost  all  self- 
respect. 

“  Dear  Alfred,”  ob.scrved  Mrs. 
Keunersley  one  evening,  as  she  sat 
lieside  her  husband’s  bed,  who  by 
illness  had  been  anvsted  a  short 
time  in  his  career ;  “  do  be  persuadeil 
by  me,  and  make  a  resolve  now,  by 
God’s  help,  to  shake  oft"  the  thraldom 
by  which  you  have  been  held,  and 
let  us  again  commence  the  struggle 
of  industr}'.  We  may — indeed  we 
may — be  yet  ver}'  happy.”  And  as 
,  she  so  said,  she  took  one  of  her 
[  husband’s  hands  within  both  of  her 
own.  and  gazed  upon  his  pallid  face, 
like  an  angel  of  mercy  bending  over  a 
prostrate  sinner. 

I  Kennersley  yet  retained  some  of 
I  those  fine  sensations  of  humanity 
’  which  once  he  had  been  distin- 
'  guished  for.  The  appeal  made  to 
liis  feelings  in  such  a  way.  and  at 
such  a  time,  was  responded  to.  He 
returned  the  pressure,  so  gently  given, 
and  made  the  heart  of  Ins  kind  wife 
leap  up  in  extasy,  ns  he  replied,  “  I 
will,  Emma,  I  will ;  only  let  me  get 
over  this  attack,  and  you  shall  see 
how  differently  I  will  act.” 

He  did  get  over  the  attack,  and 
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for  almost  one  whole  week  acted 
differently  ;  but  his  reformation  was 
like  “  the  morning  cloud  and  the 
early  dew  tlie  sun-glare  of  tempta¬ 
tion  fell  upon  the  slight  humidity  of 
his  repentance,  and  it  “  passed  away.” 
***** 

Midnight  had  come  and  passed, 
and  a  strong,  biting  December  wind' 
blew  fiercely  over  the  common  of 
Clapham.  The  fitful  blast  roared  j 
and  howled  among  the  leafless 
branches  of  the  tri'cs,  which  here 
and  thciv  adorn  in  summer  seasons' 
that  suburban  promenade.  Now  it| 
seemed  to  gather  up  its  strength  as 
if  to  i)erform  some  fearful  work  of 
destruction ;  and,  roaring  like  the 
discharge  of  a  park  of  artillery',  it 
rushed  on  with  fearful  energy  from ! 
the  higher  to  the  lower  lands.  Ken- ! 
nersley’s  dwelling  seemed  to  receive 
its  entire  force,  and  rocked  like  a 
cradle  beneath  the  weight  of  thC| 
howling  storm.  1 

Within  that  solitary  abode  sat  the  | 
anxious,  listening,  luxd  ever-watchful 
xvife.  Her  youngest  child  lay  dozitigi 
in  her  lap ;  fever  had  attacked  the  little  : 
one,  and  its  restlessness  demanded  and 
received  a  fond  mother’s  ceaseless  at-  j 
tention.  Her  husband  was  still  abstmt  j 
at  his  usual  midnight  orgie.  One! 
o’clock  struck,  still  ho  came  not ;  and  ^ 
his  gentle-spirited  wife  continued  to 
wait  and  listen. 

“  Heaven  preserve  and  turn  the 
heart  of  my  dear  husband!”  issued 
from  her  lips,  as  her  eyes  were  turned 
with  the  sulxinissivci  mildness  of  a 
Madonna’s  towards  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  ‘‘blessed  and  only  Po¬ 
tentate.”  j 

Still  the  storm  raged  without,  and  I 
gloominess  appeared  within.  No 
cheerful  fire  bbizcd  within  the  grate, 
for  fuel  even  had  become  scarce  in  j 
that  house  of  sorrow.  The  hour  of  | 
two  sounded  sadly  ujx)n  the  ears  of  | 


the  trembling  watcher.  Three  o’clock 
came,  and  the  cpiick  car  of  Airs.  Ken- 
nersly  caught  the  sound  of  ajxproach- 
ing  steps.  She  knew  they  were  those 
of  her  “  dear  Alfred.”  Nearer  and 
}'et  Jiearer  they  came ;  and  a  sigh, 
which  seemed  to  rend  the  spirit  from 
the  body,  broke  from  her.  ’fhe  un¬ 
steadiness  of  the  trc'ad  proclaimed 
to  her  too  practised  understanding 
the  condition  in  which  her  husband 
had  returned.  Presently  a  heavy  fall 
was  heard ;  and  hastily  laying  her 
child  upon  the  sofa,  she  flew 
and  opened  the  door.  Ihit  all  was 
dark  ;  she  could  discover  no  living 
object.  Her  brain  seemed  to  be  on 
fire,  as  alie  pnjceeded  a  short  distance 
towards  the  road,  inquiring,  “  Alfred, 
dear  Alfred,  is  that  you’r” 

‘‘  To  be  sure  ;  w  ho  do  you  s’po.se  it 
is  ?”  was  the  reply,  w  Inch  rose  at  a 
short  distance  from  her;  and  she  dis¬ 
covered  the  object  of  her  solicitude 
upon  his  hands  and  knees,  making  a 
fruitless  effort  to  regain  his  perpendi¬ 
cular. 

‘‘  O  Alfred,  Alfred  !”  cried  the 
weeping  wife ;  aiid  she  exerted  her 
feeble  power  to  enable  him  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  he  aimed  at  ;  “  w  hat  will 
be  the  end  of  these  things  P  Come," 
she  continued,  ns  he  staggered  to  his 
feet,  ‘‘  lean  on  my  arm  ;  let  me  assist 
you  into  ( he  house.  There  now,”  she 
added,  placing  him  in  an  arm  chair, 
‘‘  rest  a  little  while.  Mercy  on  us  !” 
she  cried  as  the  liglit  of  the  caudle 
fell  upon  the  ghastly  countenance  of 
her  husband.  ‘‘  what  d  les  this  mean  ?” 
From  a  wound  in  his  forehead,  which 
he  had  received  in  his  fall,  the  blood 
flowed  in  a  stream,  giving  to  his  face 
an  alarming  expression.  The  indo¬ 
mitable  love  of  a  woman’s  ln*art  i)OS- 
sessed  Airs.  Kennerslcy,  ns  this  sight 
met  her  gaze.  All  but  the  injury  ho 
had  received  was  at  once  furgotten. 
She  run  eagerly  to  the  kitchen,  and 
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having  obtainod  Bome  water  and  a 
sponge,  VI  ashed  away  the  blood  which 
had  alreatly  clotted  on  the  lower  ])art 
of  his  face,  and  then,  by  bathing  the 
wound  and  clearing  away  the  dirt 
which  it  had  received,  soon  altered 
the  appearance  of  her  husband's  phy¬ 
siognomy. 

With  much  dilhculty  ^frs.  Ken- 
nersley  succeeded  in  getting  her  more 
than  half  senseless  hushand  to  bed  ; 
where,  like  an  animal  of  the  lowest 
order,  he  continued  to  sleep  until 
after  mid-day,  and  then  lie  awoke  to 
receive  the  stunning  intelligence  that 
an  execution  had  'oecn  served  upon 
his  property,  for  debts  contracted  to 
a  considerable  amount.  The  measure 
of  Mrs.  Kennersley’s  misery  now  aji- 
peared  to  be  w(>ll-nigh  full.  But  it 
was  not  so.  With  a  spirit  so  bru¬ 
talised  as  her  husband’s  had  become, 
she  was  now  prepared  for  almost  any 
act.  however  degrading. 

Stung  to  the  quick  by  his  position, 
he  felt  no  compunction  for  that  which 
had  produced  it.  Not  only  was  his 
base  tongue  let  loose  in  foul  and  false 
charge  against  his  innocent  wife,  but 
his  hand  —  .spirit  of  domestic  peace 
defend  us !  —  his  coward  hand  was 
raised  against  her ;  and  more  than 
once  had  evidences  been  borne  by 
her  of  the  cruelty  of  his  changed 
disposition. 

The  home  and  business  which  he 
once  possessed  were  no  longer  owned 
by  him.  An  humbler  abode  was  en¬ 
tered  ;  and  there,  without  a  single 
whisper  of  crimination  or  expres.sion 
of  angry  feeling,  did  the  mild  .and 
noble-spirited  woman  employ  her  .skill 
and  energy  to  render  home  a  happy 
place.  It  has  been  remarked  Ijy 
the  lip  of  infallibility,  Though 
the  vision  tarry,  it  shall  not  always 
tarry ;  it  shall  come,  and  sliall  not 
tarry.”  Long  and  ardently  had  Mrs. 
Xennersley  prayed  for  the  recovery 
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of  her  husband,  and  her  perseverance 
was  crowned  with  success. 

During  one  of  those  wild  ebullitions 
of  passion  which  freijuently  followed 
a  season  of  inebriety,  in  which  his 
cruel  cowardice  was  again  displayed, 
his  anger  was  adilitionally  roused  by 
the  circumstance  of  his  wife’s  still 
maintaining  the  same  equanimity  of 
spirit  as  had  ever  characterised  her. 
He  became  more  than  ordinarily  bois¬ 
terous  ;  he  gnashed  his  teeth  in  hi.s 
anger,  his  face  became  thished,  his 
entire  frame  became  agitated  as  with 
spasmodic  fury,  and  lie  stood  with 
clenched  list  ojiposite  his  unolfending 
wife,  in  appearance  an  incarnate  fury : 
but  she  quailed  not. 

A  writer  of  eminence  has  said,  in 
the  poetry  of  truth — 

Oh,  thero’s  a  world  of  meaning;  in  the  eye. 

There  is  in  it  a  magnetic  influence,  a 
species  of  omnipotent  power,  the  calm, 
steady  gaze  of  which  no  animal  fero¬ 
city  can  endure :  it  was  now  expi'- 
rieneed.  riacing  one  hand  gently  on 
hi.s  shoulder,  and  looking  her  husband 
full  but  unupbraidingly  in  his  face, 
IMr.s.  Kennersley  kindly  and  sooth 
iiigly  observed,  “  Alfred,  dear  Alfred, 
by  w  hat  means  have  I  incurred  your 
displeasure  ?  Tell  me  what  I  have 
done  that  I  should  not  have  perfonned. 
or  make  me  acmiainted  with  what  I 
have  omittt'd  that  I  should  have  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  I  will  instantly  amend 
my  fault." 

The  infuriated  man  stood  dumb  be¬ 
fore  her — he  felt  self-convicted.  Tears 
unhidden,  and  which  ho  possessed  no 
power  to  restrain,  gushed  from  his 
eyes,  and  rolled  like  large  drops  of 
rain  down  his  pallid  cheeks.  The 
scales  which  had  long  obscured  his 
mental  vision  fell  off ;  and,  trembling 
like  a  terrified  infant,  he  sank  into  a 
chair,  and  with  both  his  hands  covered 
his  face.  Tlie  vietoiy  was  achieved ; 
the  Magic  Power  of  Mildness  w  as  de- 
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monstratcd,  the  influence  of  a  gentle 
spirit  was  proved. 

“Be  composed,  Alfred,”  said  Mr.«. 
Kennersley,  sootbingly,  as  witli  all 
the  fondness  of  a  woman’s  heart  she 
hung  over  him.  “  Tell  me,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “  by  what  means  can  I  render 
you  happy  r  Let  me  but  know  it,  and, 
great  as  the  sacrifice  may  be,  I  am 
ready  to  })rove  my  devotion  to  you. 
Your  happiness  and  my  own  are  in¬ 
divisible  :  we  must  both  be  happy  or 
miserable.” 


“  Can  you  forgive  me,  Emma  ?” 
sobbed  the  now  really  repentant  man. 
“  Your  spirit  and  conduct  have  van¬ 
quished,  and  won  me  forever  to  your¬ 
self.  Had  another  spirit  been  dis¬ 
played,  my  ruin  had  been  certain. 
The  fascinations  which  had  imi)er- 
ccptibly  thrown  their  powers  around 
me  would  then  liave  been  complete. 
But  now  I  see  and  feel  my  error.  To 
you,  dear  Emma,  and  the  course  you 
have  pursued,  I  owe  the  marvellous 
change  which  I  feel  is  wrought  within 
me.  From  this  hour  my  study  shall 
be  your  happiness  :  for  in  seeking  it 
I  feel  assured  I  most  certainly  suf.ll 


secure  my  own. 

“  Dear,  dear  Alfred,”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Kennersley,  “  we  may,  we  must 
now  be  happy.  Never  did  the  full 
tide  of  pleasure  so  possess  my  heart  as 
at  this  present  moment.  Let  us  think 
of  the  past  no  more,  but  of  the  future. 
Oh,  we  shall  yet  be  happy  !”  added 
the  delighted  w  ife. 

The  wise  and  proper  spirit  which 
Mrs.  Kennersley  had  displayed  to¬ 
wards  her  erring  husband,  and  which 
became  instrumental  to  his  restora¬ 


tion,  was  afterwards  fully  uiaintainttd. 
No  reference,  even  in  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  ^  B,y,  was  ever  made  to  it  by  her ; 
and  Alfred  was  faithful  to  his  engage¬ 
ment.  From  the  period  referred  to, 
he  abandoned  the  companions  who 
had  seduced  him  from  his  home  and 
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destroyed  his  peace  and  prosperity. 
With  redoublca  energy  he  set  about 
repairing  the  evil  he  had  done ;  and 
as  acts  are  easily  read  and  inter¬ 
pret  .'d,  while  words  pass  unheeded 
or  unnoticed,  the  “  acts”  of  Kenners¬ 
ley  became  read  and  known  by  all 
men.  His  shop  soon  assumed  the 
ajipearance  which  in  former  days  had 
distinguished  it ;  while  his  person 
underwent  as  perfect  a  change  as  his 
mind. 

Gratitude  and  astonishment  by 
turns  iiossessed  him — gratitude  for 
the  possession  of  such  a  woman  as 
ho  now  felt  and  acknowledged  Mrs. 
Kenncrslov  to  bc,»  and  astonishment 
that  he  should  so  long  have  been 
dazzled  and  blinded  by  the  follies  to 
which  he  had  become  a  willing  slave. 
rros])erity  crowned  his  exertions ; 
and,  like  the  man  of  Uz,  he  found 
that  Providence  blessi'd  his  latter 
end  more  than  his  beginning.  The 
gratulations  of  relations  and  friends 
poured  in  fast  upon  him,  joying  for 
the  change,  which  had  now  become 
palpable,  but  which  a  short  time 
before  they  dared  not  cherish  the 
faintest  hope  would  ever  be  realised ; 
while  Alfred  gratefully  ascribed  the 
whole  to  God’s  goodncs.s  and  “  The 
Power  of  a  Gentle  Spirit.” 

A  Ubide  Show  ix  Russia. — Many  of 
the  customs  of  the  people  in  North  Russia 
have  an  originality  which  lias  long  since 
vanished  from  the  interior  of  Russia.  Among 
other  customs  of  this  kind,  the  young  maidens 
who  arc  willing  to  find  husbands  come  to  a 
briJt  $hotp,  instituted  at  certain  seasons. 
Bringing  their  dowries  with  them,  they 
travel  in  carts  or  in  boats,  and  exhibit  them¬ 
selves,  with  alt  their  treasures,  in  the  mar¬ 
ket-place.  The  marriageable  young  men 
proceed  to  tho  exhibition,  and  choose  accord¬ 
ing  to  tho  weight  of  the  dowry  and  their 
personal  inclinations,  their  brides,  at  first 
sight.  These  willing  wives,  as  they  generally 
come  from  the  country  by  the  .lug  and' 
Suchona  rivers,  are  here  denominated  the 
“  Up-swimmert.”  —  Travels  in  European 
Hussia,  ly  Professor  Blasius. 

B  • 
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L.V  GRANDE  BI'ETKCHE. 


LA  GRAND K  BRETECHE. 

(From  the  French.) 

Ox  the  outskirts  of  the  small  town  of 
VcnJome,  situated  on  the  banks  of' 
the  Loire,  stands  au  old,  dark,  hiifh- 1 
roofed  house,  entirely  insulated,  with¬ 
out  vieinajfc  of  any  kind  to  disturb ' 
its  seclusion.  | 

In  front  of  this  dwelling  is  a  garden 
terminating  on  the  river’s  edge  ;  hut 
the  boxwood,  in  times  past  carefully 
trimmed,  which  marked  its  walks  and 
alleys,  now  grows  in  freedom ;  the 
hedge-iuclosures  receive  no  care ;  the 
young  willows  born  on  the  Loire  have 
rapidly  increased  in  size ;  weeds  in 
rich  vegetation  crowd  the  river’s  j 
slope ;  tlie  fruit-trees  have  remained 
undipped  for  ten  years,  and  h.ave ! 
ceased  to  bear.  The  garden-paths,  j 
once  well  sanded  and  gravelled,  are 
grass-grown  :  in  fact,  their  outlines 
are  scarcely  distinguishable. 

Of  the  house  itself,  the  roofs  are 
crumbling,  the  shutters  closed;  the' 
balconies  are  covered  hy  tliousands 
of  swallows’  nests ;  the  doors  are  | 
open ;  high  grass  grows  from  the  j 
interstices  of  the  stone  steps ;  the ; 
ironwork  is  rusted;  the  moon,  the  j 
sun,  winter,  summer  have  tvcrn  the 
wood,  loosened  the  frames,  dilapi- ! 
dated  all.  ! 

The  silence  of  this  forlorn  mansion  | 
is  only  disturbeil  by  birds,  c,ats,  rata,  i 
and  mice,  who  go  and  come  in  free-  ] 
dom.  An  invisible  hand  has  traced  l 
throughout  the  n  ord  Mystery !  j 
The  mansion  is  an  enigma  of  which  i 
no  one  knows  the  solution.  It  bears 
the  name  of  “  La  Grande  Breteche,” 
and  was  formerly  a  small  fief.  Du¬ 
ring  my  stay  in  Vendome  I  paid  fre¬ 
quent  evening  visits  to  the  garden  of 
tnis  singular  mansion.  Place,  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  disposition  of  mind 
at  the  time  increased  my  natural  sus¬ 
ceptibility.  I  would  have  trembled 


at  a  shadow.  One  night  that  I  had 
fa.shioncd  out  a  tale,  a  drama  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  dreary  locality,  the 
rac're  rustling  of  an  antique  weather- 
vane  startlccl  me.  It  struck  me  as 
the  moaning  of  the  desolate  mansion. 

I  n'turned  to  my  inn  with  gloomy 
thoughts.  After  supper  my  landlady 
entered  the  room  witli  an  air  of  mys¬ 
tery,  saying, 

“  M.  Regnault  is  here,  sir.” 

“  Who  is  M.  Regnault  ?” 

“ The  gentleman  does  not  know  M. 
Regnault  H  Indeed !” 

And  she  went  out. 

A  moment  after  her  departure  a 
man  of  very  ordinary  appearance  en¬ 
tered  the  apartment. 

“  To  whom,  sir,”  said  I,  “  liave  I 
the  honour  of  speaking?” 

He  sat  down,  placed  his  hat  on  the 
table,  and  replied,  rubbing  his  hands, 

“  I  am,  sir,  M.  Regnault.” 

I  bowed. 

“  I  am  the  notary  of  Vendome.” 

“Well,  sir!”  exclaimed  I. 

“A  moment,  sir.  I  am  told  that 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  occasionally 
walking  in  the  garden  of  La  Grande 
Breteciie.” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  I  do  not  wish  to  accuse  you  of  a 
crime;  but  in  the  name,  and  as  exe¬ 
cutor  of  the  late  Countess  de  -Merrct, 
I  must  request  you  to  discontinue 
your  visits.  Y^ou  are  a  stranger,  and 
may  not  be  stipposed  to  know  the 
reasons  which  I  have  for  abandoning 
to  ruin  the  best  house  in  Vendome. 
Its  state  may  excuse  your  curiosity  ; 
but,  representing  the  injunctions  of 
the  late  proprietor,  I  have  the  honour 
to  repeat  that  you  are  requested  never 
again  to  place  your  foot  in  that  gar¬ 
den.  I  myself,  since  the  opening  of 
the  will,  have  never  entered  the  house. 
We  merely  numbered  the  doors  and 
windows,  so  as  to  fix  the  amount  of 
taxes  due  to  the  State,  and  these  are 
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paid  by  me  annually  out  of  funds 
appropriated  for  the  purpose.” 

“  May  I  ask  what  jnotivcs  occa¬ 
sioned  this  singular  arrangement?” 

“  Sir,”  replied  he,  “you  shall  know 
all  that  r  know.  One  evening,  now 
ten  years  ago  and  more.  I  was  sent 
for  by  the  C'ountess  do  Merret,  then 
re.siding  at  her  Chateau  de  Merret. 
The  message  was  delivered  by  her 
maid,  who  is  now  a  servant  at  this 
inn.  You  must  know  that  a  short 
time  previously  the  Comte  de  Merret 
had  died  in  I’aris.  He  perished 
miserably,  the  victim  of  incessant  dis- 
uipation.  On  the  da}'  of  his  departure 
from  Vendome,  the  Countess  aban¬ 
doned  La  Grande  llreteche.  1 1  was  said 
that  she  had  caused  all  the  furniture 
to  be  burned  on  the  lawn.  For  about 
three  months  the  Count  and  his  wife 
had  lived  in  a  strange  manner.  They 
denied  themselves  to  all  visitors,  and 
■occupied  diflerent  ])arl3  of  the  house. 
AfU'r  her  husband’s  departure,  the 
C'ountess  was  only  to  ne  seen  at 
church;  she  declined  all  communi¬ 
cation  with  her  friends,  and  was 
already  an  altered  woman  the  day 
.she  left  J^a  Grande  Bretechc  for 
Merret.  She  was  very  iU,  and  had 
doubtless  despaired  of  her  health, 
for  she  died  without  seeking  medical 
advice.  iMany  here  thought  that  she 
was  not  quite  riglit  in  her  head.  My 
curiosity  was  greatly  excited  on  heai'- 
ing  that  Madame  de  Merret  re(iuired 
my  professional  assistance.  The  maid 
answered  my  ipiestions  vaguely  ;  she 
said,  however,  that  the  Countess  luul 
received  the  last  ollices  of  religion, 
and  that  apparently  she  would  not 
survive  the  night.  I  reached  the 
chateau  at  about  eleven  o’clock,  and 
was  introduced  without  delay  to  the 
bedchamber  of  the  Countess,  A  dim 
light  scarcely  enabled  me  to  distin¬ 
guish  objects.  The  Countess  reposed 
ill  a  large  bed.  Her  face  was  like 
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wax,  and  was  shaded  over  by  long 
ringlets  of  black  and  w  bite  hair.  Her 
large  black  eyes,  exhausted  by  fever, 
scarcely  moved  in  their  dee])  orbits. 
Her  forehead  w  as  damp ;  her  hands, 
bones  covered  with  skin ;  each  muscle 
and  vein  was  visible.  I  stood  still, 
gazing  at  her  with  a  species  of  stupor. 
At  last  her  large  eyes  moved ;  she 
tried  to  raise  her  head,  which  fell 
back  on  the  bed.  The  following 
words  issued  from  her  lips  like  a 
w  hisper,  and  her  voice  had  ceased  to 
be  a  voice — 

“  ‘  I  have  expected  you  w  1th  great 
impatience.’ 

“  ‘  Madam?’  said  T. 

“  She  tnotione  J  me  to  bo  silent. 

“At  this  moment  the  old  nurse  rose 
and  w  his])ered  to  me, 

“  ‘  Speak  not  a  word.  She  cannot 
suffer  the  least  noise.’ 

“  I  sat  down. 

“After  a  few  moments,  the  dying 
woman  collected  what  strength  she 
had  remaining,  and  w  ith  painful  exer¬ 
tion  brought  forth  from  under  her 
pillow  a  sealed  paper. 

“  ‘  I  commit  to  you,’  said  she,  ‘  my 
last  will.  Ah !  O  God !  Ah !’ 

“  That  was  all. 

“  She  griwiped  the  crucifix  on  her 
bed,  bore  it  rapidly  to  her  lips,  and 
died. 

“  'The  expression  of  her  fixed  eyes 
still  causes  me  to  shudder  when  I  re¬ 
cur  to  it.  She  must  have  suffered 
much,  'riicre  was  joy  in  her  parting 
gaze,  and  her  dead  eyes  retained  it. 

“  I  carried  aw  ay  the  w  ill. 

“  M’hcn  opened,  I  read  that  the 
testator  had  appointed  me  her  execu¬ 
tor.  She  willed  the  whole  of  her 
proj)crty  to  the  hospital  of  Vendome, 
with  the  exception  of  some  special 
legacies.  But  now  I  must  inform 
you  of  her  directions  respecting  La 
Grande  Brctcche.  She  enjoined  me 
to  leave  that  house  during  hfty  yean, 
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to  dato  from  the  day  of  her  death,  in  per  of  her  husband ;  but  ho  was,  at 
the  precise  state  in  which  it  then  was ;  bottom,  a  very  good  man — a  little 
to  forbid  entrance  to  it  to  all  persons ;  proud - ” 

to  abstain  from  the  slightest  repair,  “Nevertheless,  there  must  have 

and,  if  necessary,  to  procure  the  ser-  been  some  catastrophe  to  bring  about 

vices  of  a  keeper,  to  secure  the  execu-  a  violent  separation  P” 

tion  of  the  terms  named.  The  house  “  I  have  not  spoken  of  any  catas- 

will  belong  to  me — to  me  and  to  my  trophe.  I  know  of  none.” 

heirs — that  is  to  say,  if  the  wishes  of  “  I  am  now  quite  certain  that  you 

the  testator  have  been  complied  with ;  do." 

if  not.  La  Grande  Bretcche  will  pass  “  Well,  sir.  I  ll  tell  you  all.  Seo- 
to  her  natural  heirs — but  still  with  ing  you  received  a  visit  from  M.  Eeg- 
the  condition  of  executing  certain  nault,  I  doubted  not  but  that  ho 
acts  as  set  forth  in  a  codicil  annexed  would  speak  to  j'ou  about  Madame 
to  the  will,  and  which  is  not  to  be  de  Merret,  and  so  it  made  me  think 
opened  until  after  the  expiration  of  that  I  would  myself  consult  you  on 
the  fifty  years.”  a  matter  which  sorely  troubles  my 

He  was  scarcely  gone,  when  ho  conscience.  I  believe  j^ou  to  be  a 
was  succeeded  by  my  good-humoured  good,  honest  gentleman,  and  are  in¬ 
landlady.  deed  the  person  I  have  met  with  to 

“  Well,  sir,  I  suppose  M.  Keg-  whom  it  would  seem  I  might  confide 
nault  has  been  telling  you  his  old  my  secret.” 

story  about  La  Grande  Breteche  P”  “  My  dear  Madame  Lepas,  if  your 
“Yes.”  secret  is  likely  to  involve  me,  I  would 

“  What  has  he  told  you  P”  rather  forego  the  gratification  of  my 

I  repeated  in  a  few  words  the  dark  curiosity.” 
and  mysterious  narrative.  My  land-  “  Don’t  be  alarmed !  Liston : 
lady  was  all  attention.  “  At  the  time  the  Emperor  sent 

“  Now,  my  dear  Madame  Lepas,”  here  several  Spaniards,  prisoners  of 
said  I,  in  concluding,  “  you  appear  to  j  war,  one  of  them — a  young  man  on 
know  more.  You  knew  M.  de  parole,  by  order  of  the  Government 
Merret.  What  sort  of  a  man  w  as  I  — took  up  his  miarters  in  this  house, 
he  P”  He  was  a  grandee  of  Spain,  his  name 

“  M.  de  Merret  was  a  tall,  hand-  Bajos  de  Fcredia.  Oh,  he  was  a 
some  man ;  the  ladies  here  say  that  handsome  youth  !  His  manners  were 
he  was  pleasing.  He  must  have  had  polished  and  afiable.  We  all  loved 
something  to  recommend  him,  else  he  him,  and  yet  he  was  no  talker.  He 
would  not  have  won  the  hand  of  regularly  attended  all  the  offices  of 
Madame  de  Merret,  the  richest  and  the  Church ;  and  where  would  he 
most  bcautifiil  heiress  of  these  parts,  place  himselfP  At  two  steps  from 
The  whole  town  was  at  the  wedding ;  Madame  de  Merret’s  chapel.  As  he 
the  bride  was  sweet  and  engaging.  Imd  taken  that  position  the  first  time 
They  seemed  to  be  a  happv  couple.”  he  appeared  in  church,  no  one  attri- 
“Did  they  live  happily  P”  butea  to  him  any  particular  motive; 

“  Oh,  yes ! — at  least  as  far  as  could  besides  the  eyes  of  the  poor  yoimg 
be  presumed.  Madame  de  Merret  man  were  never  seen  to  wander  from 
was  a  kind,  and  indeed,  in  every  re-  his  book. 

spect,  an  excellent  person.  She  may  “  In  the  evening  he  would  walk  to 
have  been  annoyed  by  the  hasty  tern-  the  mountain,  among  the  ruins  of  the- 
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castle ;  it  was  his  sole  amusement. 
The  first  days  of  his  captivity  he  fre¬ 
quently  returned  very  late;  but  as 
we  were  all  anxious  to  please  him, 
there  was  no  interference  with  his 
habits.  He  had  a  key  for  the  door, 
and  let  himself  in  and  out  at  pleasure. 

“  At  last,  sir,  one  day — or  rather 
one  morning — he  was  missing,  lie 
never  returned. 

“  After  much  searching,  I  found  a 
writing  in  a  drawer  in  which  were 
fifty  large  gold  Portuguese  pieces, 
worth  about  50(J0  francs  ;  then  there 
were  diamonds  of  the  value  of  aboiit 
10,000  more.  The  writing  said  that, 
in  the  event  of  his  not  returning,  the 
money  and  diamonds  were  to  become 
our  property ;  and  that  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  make  any  search  for 
him,  as  doid)tless  he  woidd  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  his  escape. 

“  In  those  days  I  still  had  my  hus¬ 
band  who  in  the  morning  had  gone 
to  look  for  the  Spaniard  ;  and  here, 
sir,  is  the  most  singular  part  of  the 
story.  Ho  brought  bacK,  sir,  the 
gentleman’s  clothes ;  he  found  them 
under  a  large  stone,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  nearly  opposite  La  Grande 
Brcteche.  It  was  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  my  husband  met  no  one  by 
the  way  ;  so,  after  reading  the  letter, 
he  burned  tlie  clothes,  and  reported 
that  the  Count  do  Fercdia  was  not  to 
be  found. 

“  The  Sub-Prefect  sent  the  gens 
d’armes  in  pursuit ;  but  in  vain.  My 
husband  was  of  opinion  that  the  poor 
youth  was  drouned.  For  my  part, 
sir,  1  think  not ;  and  rather  incline  to 
think  that  he  is  concerned  in  some 
way  with  the  history  of  Madame  de 
Merret.  Kosalie,  now  in  my  service, 
says  that  the  crucifix  by  which  her 
mistress  set  so  much  store  that  she 
was  buried  with  it,  was  of  ebony,  in- 
crusted  w  ith  silver.  Now  it  is  quite 
certain  that  M.  de  Feredia  had  such 


a  crucifix  with  him  in  the  first  days 
of  his  slay  here,  and  which  I  have  not 
since  seen  ! 

“  Tell  me,  sir,  having  heard  my 
story,  if  I  was  right  in  using  the 
15,(K)0  francs  ?  Did  they  not  become 
my  property  P” 

“  Certainly.  But  have  you  never 
attempted  to  (juestion  Itosalie?” 

“  Often.  But  the  girl  is  unyield¬ 
ing.  She  knows  something ;  but 
keeps  it  close. 

Madame  I  epas’  scanty  additions 
to  the  notary’s  story  added  fresh  fuel 
to  my  curiosity.  Kosalie  became,  in 
my  estimation,  by  far  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  person  in'Vendome.  I  won 
her  confidence  by  acts  of  kindness, 
and  after  a  brief  period  I  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  her  a  full  and  ample 
disclosure  of  all  it  was  my  object  to 
learn.  Were  I  to  reproduise  Kosalie’s 
narrative  with  all  its  details,  a  volume 
would  scarcely  contain  it.  la  abridg¬ 
ing  it,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  it  a 
proper  precision.  Madame  de  Mer¬ 
ret  occupied  a  room  on  the  ground- 
floor.  A  small  closet  of  about  four 
feet  in  depth  had  been  constructed  in 
the  wall,  and  was  used  as  a  w  ardrobe. 
Three  months  previous  to  the  evening 
on  w  Inch  occurred  the  events  I  am 
about  to  relate,  Madame  de  Merret 
had  been  seriously  indisposed ;  her 
husband  occupied  a  room  on  an  upper 
storey.  By  one  of  those  chances  im¬ 
possible  to  foresee,  ho  returned,  on 
the  evening  in  question,  two  hours 
later  than  usual  from  the  club-room 
w  hieh  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequent¬ 
ing.  He  had  been  that  evening  im- 
lucky  at  play,  and  on  reaching  his 
house,  insteau  of  merely  inquiring, 
according  to  his  custom,  if  his  wife 
were  well,  he  directed  his  steps  to¬ 
wards  her  bed-chamber,  leaving  his 
lantern  on  the  steps  of  the  staircase. 
Rosalie,  who  generally  received  him, 
happened  to  be  absent  in  the  kitchen. 
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His  step  Mas  easy  to  distinguish,  and 
distinctly  resounded  under  the  vault 
of  the  corridor. 

At  the  very  moment  M.  de  Itferret 
turned  the  handle  of  his  wife’s  door, 
he  thought  he  heard  tlie  door  of  the 
small  closet  close ;  and  when  he  en¬ 
tered,  Madame  dc  Merrct  Was  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  fireplace. 

His  first  impression  was  that  I’osa- 
lie  w  as  in  the  closet ;  but  a  susi)i(  ion 
which  tolled  in  his  ear  like  the  sound 
ing  of  hells  caused  him  to  look  round. 
He  brought  his  fixed  gaze  on  his 
wife’s  countenance,  which  he  found  . 
both  timid  and  confused.  i 

“  You  return  late,”  said  she. 

In  the  utterance  of  these  words  a  i 
slight  alteration  in  her  voice  became  1 
perceptible  to  a  familiar  car.  .  de  ' 
Mcrret  made  no  ansucr,  for  on  tlie 
moment  Jlosalie  entered  the  room. 
Her  ]>re.sence  shook  his  very  soul. 
Without  saying  a  uord,  he  com 
menced  pacing  the  room,  his  arms 
folded  oil  his  breast. 

“  Have  yon  bad  nows?  Are  you 
uuM ell?”  asked  his  uife,  in  faltering 
tones. 

No  re))ly. 

“  Leave  me,”  said  Madame  de 
Itlerret  to  the  girl.  Foreboding 
doubtless,  misfortune,  she  ivished  to 
be  alone  with  her  husband. 

As  soon  as  Eosalic  was  gone — or 
was  presumed  to  be  gone  (for  she  re- 
maineil  a  few  moments  in  the  passage) ; 
— M.  de  Mcrret  placed  himself  ojipo- 
site  his  wife,  and  said  to  her  ealndy, 
but  with  trembling  lips  and  livid 
countenance. 

“  Madame,  there  is  some  one  in 
your  closet !” 

She  looked  at  her  husband  for  a 
moment  with  painful  collecteduess, 
and  replied  simply — 

“  No,  air.” 

The  No  M  ent  to  his  heart,  for  he 
did  not  believe  it ;  and  yet  never  had 


his  wife  appeared  more  pure  and 
saintly  in  his  ej'cs. 

He  rose  and  uent  touards  the 
closet-door ;  but  M  adame  do  Mcrret 
took  him  by  the  hand,  stopped  him, 
and  looking  at  him  in  the  most  touch¬ 
ing  manner,  she  said,  in  a  voice  of 
singular  emotion — 

“  If  you  find  no  one,  recollect  that 
all  is  over  between  us!” 

An  inconceivable  dignity  expressed 
in  the  attitude  of  his  wife,  brought 
the  noble  husband  to  a  sense  of  the 
deep  esteem  in  Mhieh  he  held  her, 
ancl  inspired  him  w  ith  oni>  of  those 
resolutions  uhich,  to  be  sublime, 
need  only  a  vaster  rheatre. 

“  You  are  right,  Josephine,”  said 
he;  “I  shall  not  proceed.  In  one  case 
or  the  other  we  should  separate  for 
ever.  Listen  :  J  know  the  purity  of 
your  mind,  and  know  that  you 
lead  a  devout  life.  You  would  not, 
to  save  your  life,  commit  a  mortal 
sin.” 

At  these  ivoi’ds  she  looked  at  him 
wildly. 

“  Here  is  your  crucifix ;  swear 
before  God,  tliat  there  is  no  one  in 
that  closet!  I  will  believe  you,  and 
will  never  open  the  closet.” 

Madame  de  Merret  took  the  cruci¬ 
fix,  and  said — 

“  I  swear  it !” 

“Louder,”  said  the  husband;  “and 
repeat,  ‘I  swear  before  God  that  there 
is  no  one  in  that  closet !’  ” 

She  repeated  the  oath  without 
faltering. 

“  It  is  well,”  said  M.  do  Merret ; 
and  then,  after  a  moment’s  silence  : 

“  You  have  there  a  very  handsome 
piece  of  workmanshij).  IIow  did  you 
come  by  it  P” 

And  ne  closely  examined  the  cruci¬ 
fix,  which  was  of  ebony,  inlaid  with 
silver,  and  graved  with  great  art. 

“  At  Duvivier’s.  II  c  had  pui’chased 
it  from  a  Spanish  priest,  wlio  passed 
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through  A'endomc  last  year  with  a 
company  of  prisoners.” 

Indeed  !”  said  M.  5c  Mcrrct. 

He  replaced  the  crucifix  on  the 
mantelpiece.  At  the  same  time  he 
rang.  Rosalie  came  instantly.  M.  de 
Mcrret  met  her  with  eagerness  ;  and 
taking  her  aaide  to  the  recess  of  a 
window  which  opened  on  a  garden, 
lie  said  in  a  low  yoice — 

“  I  know  tliat  Gorenflot  wishes  to 
marry  you,  and  that  you  arc  pre¬ 
vented  by  mutual  poverty  from  doing 
that  which  will  make  you  happy. 
You  have  declined  becoming  his  wife 
until  ho  has  established  himself  as 
a  master  mason.  Well,  go  for  him, 
and  bring  him  here,  with  his  trowel 
and  tools.  Move  so  as  to  awake  no 
one  in  the  house.  His  fortune  shall 
exceed  your  wants  and  expectations. 
Aboi  e  all,  leave  this  house  without 
any  tattling.” 

And  M.  dc  Mcrret  intimated  his 
possible  displeasure  by  a  significant 
gesture.  Kosnlie  hastened  away ; 
he  called  her  back. 

“  Hold  :  take  mv  pass-key.” 

“  John !”  called "iM.  do  Mcrret,  with 
a  voice  of  thimder,  in  the  passage. 

And  John,  who  was  his  coachman  | 
and  confidential  servant,  came.  ; 

“  liCt  all  the  servants  retire  to 
bed,”  said  his  master. 

Then  M.  de  Merret  motioning  to 
him,  John  went  to  his  side.  His 
master  added — 

“  When  they  are  all  fast  asleep — 
fast  asleep — understand  well — come 
down  and  tell  me !” 

M.  de  Mcrret,  who  had  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  his  wife  while  giving 
his  orders,  now  seated  himself  quietly 
by  her  side  in  front  of  the  fire.  He 
told  her  the  news  he  had  picked  up 
at  his  club,  described  his  losses  at  play, 
and  when  Rosalie  returned,  M.  and 
Madame  de  Merret  were  conversing 
amicably  together. 


M.  de  Merret  had  recently  caused 
some  repairs  to  bo  made  to  the  house, 
and  so  happened  to  have  a  (piantity 
of  bricks,  plaster,  and  mortar  on  the 
premises.  It  was  this  circumstance 
which  prompted  the  design  he  now 
proceeded  to  execute, 

”  Gorenflot,  sir,  is  here, "  said 
Rosalie. 

“  Let  him  come  in.” 

Madame  dcMerret  slightly  changed 
colour  on  seeing  the  mason. 

"  Gorenflot,”  said  AI.  do  Merret, 
“  go  down  to  the  yard  and  bring  up  a 
quantity  of  bricks  sufficient  to  wail 
up  the  door  of  that  closet.  When  yoti 
have  finished  the  brickwork,  you  will 
plaster  the  whole  carefully  over.” 

Then,  bringing  the  workman  and 
Rosalie  close  to  his  side,  he  coulinued, 
in  a  low  voice  : 

“  Listen,  Gorenflot.  Yon  w  ill  sleep 
here  to-night ;  but  to  morrow  morn¬ 
ing  3'on  shall  have  a  passport  for  a 
foreign  land,  where  yon  will  take  up 
your  residence  in  a  city  to  be  named 
to  yon.  I  shall  give  you  six  thousand 
francs  for  your  journev.  You  w  ill 
live  ten  years  in  the  same  city.  Should 
you  not  like  it,  you  may  seek  out 
another,  provided  it  be  in  the  same 
country.  You  will  pass  through 
Paris,  where  you  w  ill  wait  my  coming. 
There  will  be  secured  to  you,  by  deed, 
a  further  sum  of  six  thousand  francs, 
to  be  paid  to  you  only,  on  your  re¬ 
turn,  and  in  case  it  shall  appear  that 
you  have  strictly  fulfilled  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  our  bai^ain.  For  this  rew  ard, 
you  will  be  required  to  observe  jiro- 
foond  secrecy  on  what  you  may  do 
here  this  night. 

“  As  for  you,  Rosalie,  I  purpose 
giving  you  ten  thousand  francs  as  a 
portion,  to  be  paid  down  on  jour 
wedding-day ;  that  is  to  say,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  your  marrying  Gorenflot, 
(For  conclusion  see  page  20.) 


DESIGN  FOR  A  DWARF  WINDOW-CURTAIN. 
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ORIOIKAI.  DESIGN  FOR  A  DWARF  WINDOW-CURTAIN. 


This  curtain  is  intended  to  run  on  bnus  rods,  stretched  out  to  the  full.  By  this  means 
the  pattern,  whidi  is  rery  elahorate  and  heautihil,  will  he  ezhihited  to  perfection 
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OUK  PRACTICAL  DRESS  INSTRUCTOR. 


The  two  Oguros  horc  rcprosontod  show  tlio 
nppoarancc  ot' t  he  Jacket  and  Vest  when  worn 
togetlicr.  The  Jacket  is  very  elegant  when 
made  of  black  velvet.  The  buttons  admit  of 
great  variety :  we  have  seen  them  in  silk  (to 
which  wo  give  the  preference),  gilt,  and  even 
coloured  glass.  Tho  edge  may  bo  trimmed 
with  a  narrow  gimp,  or  a  narrow  silk  military 
braid,  which  has  a  much  better  eflcct.  The 
gauntlet  cuff  should  be  trimmed  in  the  same 
manner,  with  or  without  buttons, according  to 
the  notions  of  the  wearer.  For  summer  wear 
the  jacket  made  of  clear  muslin,  trimmed  with 
lace,  is  an  elegant  addition  to  the  dress. 

Croat  taste  may  bo  exhibited  in  the  ma¬ 


terial  and  eolour  chosen  for  tho  Vest.  Rlue 
watered  silk,  or  Freneh  pearl -eolounsd  satin, 
forms  a  beautiful  contrast  with  black  velvet. 
The  buttons  we  recommend  should  be  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  Vest.  A  narrow  velvet 
ribbon  of  the  same  hue  forms  a  very  pretty 
finish  to  tho  edge. 

As  our  object  is  to  write  for  those  who 
wish  to  combine  economy  with  appearance, 
we  recommend  that  for  ordinary  wear  the 
Jacket  should  be  made  of  the  same  material 
as  the  Dress ;  choosing  for  the  Vest  some 
durable  colour,  which  shall  form  an  elegant 
I  and  pleasing  contrast  to  other  portions  of 
the  attire. 
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Fig.  1.  Gauntlet  cuff. 

Fig.  i.  Sleeve.  The  dotted  p.'irt  to  be  gathered  in,  to  form  the  elbow. 

Fig.  3.  Jacket  front. 

Fig.  4.  Jacket  side. 

Fig.  5.  Jacket  b.ick. 

The  sep.iratc  parts,  represented  by  the  figures  3,  4,  5,  must  be  joined  together  in 
the  following  manner:  a  to  a  and/ to/ for  seam  side;  b  to  h  and  e  to  c  for  siionlder; 
and  e  to  c  and  d  to  d  for  scam  under  the  arm. 


THE  VEST. 

Fig.  1.  Front  of  vest. 

Fig.  2.  Back  of  ditto. 

A.  and  B.  Gussets. 

Join  atoa,b  to  b,  ctoc,d  to  d.  The  d  at  back  (fig.  2),  when  joined  to  d  at 
side  (fig.  1),  leaves  a  lappet  to  fall  over  the  hip. 

B,  in  fig.  1,  represents  a  plain  line,  which  is  to  be  cut  up  to  the  highest  point. 
Close  tlic  open  seam  thus  made  down  to  the  narrow  part,  only  leaving  room  for 
gnssct-piecc  marked  B,  which  should  be  inserted  where  its  corresponding  letter 
stands.  Gusset  A  to  form  the  fulness  over  the  hip. 
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LA  ORANDE  BRETECHE. 


(^Continued  from  page  15.) 

You  are  also  to  observe  strict  secrecy. 
If  not,  no  portion.” 

“  fiosalie,”  said  Madame  de  Merret, 
“  dress  my  hair !” 

The  husband  walked  quietly  up 
and  down,  watching  the  door,  the 
mason,  and  his  wife  ;  but  without  be¬ 
traying  any  offensive  mistrust. 

Gorenflot  could  not  avoid  making ' 
some  noise.  j 

Matlanie  de  Merret  seized  an  j 
opportunity,  when  her  husband  was  i 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and 
whispered  to  Rosalie — 

“  A  hundred  crowns  a-year  if  you 
can  tell  him  to  leave  a  crevice  open 
below !” 

Then,  aloud,  she  said,  with  frightful 
calmness — 

“  Go  and  help  him !” 

M,  and  Madame  Merret  remained 
silentduring  the  whole  time  the  mason 
Mas  employed  in  walling  the  door. 
In  this  there  was  calculation  on  the 
part  of  the  husband,  w  hose  object  it 
was  to  avoid  giving  his  w  ife  a  pretext 
for  throwing  in  words  of  a  double 
meaning ;  and  on  the  part  of  Madame 
Merret,  there  was  prudence — i)erhap8 
pride. 

Wlien  the  wall  was  about  built,  the  I 
crafty  mason  managed,  when  M.  del 
Merret 's  back  was  turned,  to  break  I 
one  of  the  two  w  indows  of  the  door. 
This  act  gave  Madame  de  Merret  to 
understand  that  Rosalie  had  spoken 
to  Gorenflot.  Then  she  and  the 
mason  saw — not  without  deep  emo¬ 
tion — the  face  of  a  man  of  dark  and 
sombre  countenance,  black  hair,  and 

Ccing  eves.  Before  her  husband 
turned,  she  had  time  to  make  a 
signal  to  the  stranger — and  that  sign 
said,  Hope  ! 

At  four  o’clock,  close  upon  dawn 
(for  the  month  of  September),  the 
work  was  done. 


The  mason  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  John ;  and  M.  de  Merret  slept 
in  his  wife’s  room. 

In  the  morning,  as  he  rose,  he 
carelessly  remarked — 

“  Oh,  I  had  forgotten !  I  mut  go 
to  the  mayor’s  office  for  the  passport.” 

He  put  on  his  hat ;  but  when  he 
had  made  some  steps  towards  the 
door,  he  bethought  himself,  and  took 
up  the  cruciflx. 

Seeing  that),  his  w  ife’s  heart  leaped 
with  delight. 

“  He  w  ill  call  at  Duvivier’s  !  ” 
thought  she. 

As  soon  as  he  had  goneout,  Madame 
de  Menet  rang  for  Rosalie;  and 
screamed,  in  tones  of  frightful  energy : 

“  A  pickaxe !  a  ])ickaxe !  and  to 
i  work !  I  marked  Gorenflot’s  way, 
I  and  we  have  time  to  make  an  open- 
I  ing,  and  to  close  it  up  again.” 

In  an  instant,  Rosalie  brought  a 
sort  of  spike  to  her  mistress ;  who, 
I  with  a  degree  of  ardour  not  to  be  ex- 
I  pressed,  commenced  demolishing  the 
wall. 

She  had  already  knocked  out  several 
bricks  when,  on  drawing  back  to  give 
a  more  vigorous  blow,  slie  saw  M.  de 
Merret  standing  behind  her,  pale  and 
menacing. 

She  fainted. 

“  Place  your  lady  on  her  bed,”  said 
the  merciless  man. 

Anticipating  m  hat  was  likely  to  oc¬ 
cur  during  his  absence,  he  had  simply 
written  to  the  mayor,  and  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  Duvivier.  The  jeweller  ar¬ 
rived  shortly  after. 

“  Duvivier,”  said  M.  de  Merret, 
“  have  you  not  purchased  crucifixes 
from  the  Spaniard.s  w  ho  have  passed 
through  oi.r  town  P” 

“  No,  sir.” 

“  That’s  all,  I  thank  you.” 

“  John,”  said  he,  turning  to  his 
man,  “you  will  serve  my  meals  in 
Madame  de  Merret’s  room.  She  is 
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unwell,  and  I  shall  not  leave  her  side  I  latinp  a  nature  to  be  often  indulged 


until  I  see  her  restored  to  health." 
The  merciless  man  remained  hfteen 


iu  with  impunity.  The  talcs  entitled 
“  The  Gold  Beetle”  and  the  “  Pur- 


days  by  his  wife’s  side;  and  during  loined  Letter”  are  most  interesting, 
the  first  six  days,  if  a  noise  was  heard  The  poetry  is  of  so  truly  original  a 
from  the  walled  closet,  and  if  his  wife  character  that  it  is  quite  refreshing, 
then  cast  an  imploring  look  for  the  its  gn^at  attraction  being  with  us, 
wretch  who  was  dying  within,  he  I  that  it  is  so  dissimilar  from  that 
would  answer,  w  ithout  permitting  her  hackneyed  and  stilted  style  com- 
to  utter  a  single  word —  monly  met  w  ith.  The  author’s  ideas 


to  utter  a  single  word —  monly  met  w  ith.  The  author’s  ideas 

“You  have  sworn  that  there  was  seem  to  have  crowded  so  thickly  upon 
no  one  in  that  closet !”  his  brain  as  not  to  have  afforded 

- him  time  for  arranging  them ;  the 

Tmiptnn  i  consequence  is,  he  seems  to  have 

iVtUlfUla.  thrown  them  carelessly  together,  as 

I  one  would  cull  a  nosegay  of  wild 
HeaJalile  Books.  Vol.s.  I.,  II,  London: '  flowers,  content  with  their  sweetness. 


II.  Vizctclly. 


and  hut  little  regarding  their  arrange- 


The  present  may  indeed  be  termed  1  ment.  As  an  evidence  of  this  writer’s 
the  ago  of  cheap  literature ;  and  the  style,  we  have  selected  one  of  his 
two  volumes  before  us  are  evidences  poems,  a  “Bridal  Ballad”  (printed  at 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Mr.  page  21),  with  a  specimen  of  the  en- 
Vizetelly  has  long  enjoyed  the  repu-  gravings  that  embellish  the  work, 
tation  of  being  one  of  the  most  ele-  Volume  II.  contains  some  lively 
gant  and  appropriate  illustrators  of  sketches  of  French  character,  under 
the  day ;  and  this  quality  was  never  the  title  of  “  Philosophers  and  Ac- 
better  displayed  than  in  the  produc-  tresses.”  The  following  extract  is 
tion  of  his  cheap  serials  entitled  taken  from  an  episode  in  Voltaire’s 
“  Beadable  Books.”  The  woodcuts,  life,  showing  how  his  mistress  became 
with  which  the  work  is  lavishly  em-  a  French  marchioness  : 
bellished,  are  beautifully  designed  The  Hibiobt  op  Mademoiselle  db 
and  skilfully  executed,  and  the  bind-  Livbv. 

mg  and  getting-up  of  the  volumes  is  “And  what  became  of  Mademoiselle  de 
in  the  best  style  of  art.  The  first  i  Livry  ?”  asked  the  Marquise  de  Boufllcrs,  of 
volume  consists  of  talcs  and  poetrv, ;  Voltaire. 

by  an  American  writer  but  little!  “She  became  a  marchioness,  hke  you. 

1*^  •  A.1  •  1  1  Tij  “Then  let  me  hear  how. 

known  in  this  country*  naniod  Ed^ar  “O^nouville  did  not  long  hold  her  captire;. 


by  an  American  writer  but  little!  ^Je  oecame  a  maremoness,  i.xe  you. 

1  •  .1  •  1  1  Tij  “Then  let  me  hear  how. 

known  in  this  country,  named  Edgar  “O^nouville  did  not  long  hold  her  captire; 
A.  Poe,  a  TOomoir  of  whom  is  given  !  giio  had  a  passion  for  everything  theatrical, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  work. ,  and  went  to  England  with  a  company  that 
Some  of  these  talcs,  such  as  “  The  been  recruited  from  everywhere.  This 
Maelstrom,”  “The  Startling  Effects  oompanvput  up  at  a  tavern 

i*  nr  .  T\  ■  nr  I*  called  the  Crown  of  France.  After  waiting 

of  Mesmerism  on  a  Dying  Man, 

six  weeks,  both  actors  and'  actresses  were 
and  “  The  Premature  Burial,  have  |  onableil  to  show  their  ulent  and  faces  on  the 
a  great  tendency  to  the  horrible,  and  '  boards  of  a  wretched  theatre  in  the  ciu. 
afford  striking  proofs  of  the  imagina- 1  Mademoiselle  de  Livry,  who  played  La 

tive  powers  of  the  writer.  Attractive  |  T‘*’  Ti*  ^ 

.  .  plauded;  but  she  could  save  the  company, 

as  this  Style  of  literatur.' proves  to  a  at  the  tavern,  tTto 

large  class  of  readers,  wo  cannot  but  j  answerable  for  the  debts  of  her  companions, 
deem  suck  mental  food  of  too  stimu-  As  she  was  both  handsome  and  winning  in 
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her  manners,  tbe  tavern-keeper  felt  in  no 
way  inclined  to  revenue  himself  on  her  for 
*11  the  tricks  that  had  been  played  on  him 
by  the  rest  of  the  actors,  who  were  without 
Imuse  or  home,  and  who  regarded  neither 
law  nor  gospel.  Ear  from  reproaching  her, 
he  told  her  that  she  could  remain  at  the 
tavern,  without  troubling  herself  about  pay¬ 
ing  for  board  or  lodging;  adding,  that  he 
felt  too  happy  at  having  so  beautiful  a  girl 
for  a  sign. 

‘•Beautiful  girls  are  like  swallows — they 
bring  g.jod  luck  to  a  house. 

“I  ^ve  called  it  a  tavern;  I  might  have 
said  an  hotel.  The  house  was  tlividcd  into 
two  distinct  parts :  on  one  side  were  to  be 
seen  pil>es,  beer,  and  low  people ;  while  on 
the  other  were  found  coffee,  tho  snuff-box, 
and  g(X)d  company,  comi>osed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  rrenchmen. 

“  Mademoiselle  do  Livry,  lot  it  be  under¬ 
stood,  was  never  seen  on  either  side.  She 
lived  in  complete  retirement  in  a  room  at  the 
top  of  tho  house,  waiting  till  fortune  came 
to  her  assistance.  Mow  and  then,  however, 
she  tripped  through  the  coffee-room,  with  the 
ste|i  of  a  fairy,  on  returning  from  her  walk 
or  from  mas.s ;  for  she  possessed  every  weak¬ 
ness,  €wcn  that  of  going  to  confession. 

“Whenever  she  thus  passed  by  with  such 
adorable  grace,  the  inkceper  never  failed  to 
tell  his  customers  that  he  had  the  loveliest  of 
lovely  girls  bmeath  his  roof. 

“  Among  those  who  frequented  tho  tavern 
was  the  Marquis  dc  Gouvemet,  who,  till  then,  | 
used  to  spend  his  income  on  rare  flowers. 
You  have  heard  speak,  marquise,  of  his 
passion  for  tulips.  Tlie  one  he  called  Madame 
de  I'arahire  cost  a  thousand  pistoles.  This 
arch-madman  would  have  gone  even  to  Peru 
to  gather  a  blue  rose,  lie  no  sooner  saw 
Mademoiselle  de  Livry  than  he  appeared 
entirely  to  forget  his  passion  for  flowers ; 
yet,  the  first  time  he  attom])ted  to  address 
her,  he  presented  her  with  a  bouquet  which 
must  have  cost  him  at  least  fifty  crowns. 
Mademoiselle  de  Livry  cast  a  glance  on  the 
marquis,  took  the  bouquet,  and  ran  away, 
scarcely  knowing  w  hy  she  dad  so. 

“She  had  taken  the  bouquet  in  spile  of 
herself,  as  if  fate  had  guided  her  hand.  The 
Marquis  asked  permission  to  speak  to  her; 
she  flatly  refused  to  see  him.  He  insisted — 
she  resisted ;  but  he,  who  had  shown  so  much 
valour  and  desjM'ration  towards  the  finest 
tulips  of  Uarleem,  was  not  a  likely  man  to 
abandon  the  siege. 

“  ‘  1  will  go  to  see  her,’  said  the  Marquis 


do  Gouvemet  to  tho  tavern-keeper,  one 
morning. 

“  ‘  But  it  is  impossible,’  said  tho  latter  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Livry’s  pride  and  virtue  (for  virtue  is  to  be 
fouud  everywhere). 

“  ‘  But  it  must  bo  possible,’  said  the  Mar¬ 
quis.  ‘I  don’t  sec  tho  difliculty  of  entering 
a  room.  Let  my  chocolate  and  papers  be 
taken  up  to  her  apartment.’ 

“  Tho  tavern-keeper  dared  not  demur 
further.  The  Marquis  went  up  the  stair  like 
a  man  who  docs  not  intend  to  stop  on  his 
way :  tho  tavern-keeper  followed  him  witli 
a  cup  of  choeolatc,  the  Oazelte  de  HoUande 
and  the  Meretire  de  France.  The  key  was 
in  the  door,  which  the  Marquis  opened,  and 
then  entered  gaily,  as  if  he  thought  it  the 
most  natural  thing  imssible. 

“  ‘  Gracious  Leavens  1’  oxclaiined  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Livry,  ‘who  is  it  that  thus  noisily 
enters  my  room  ?’ 

“‘Only  a  man,’  replied  tho  Marquis. 
‘There  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  invoke 
heaven.’ 

“  Then,  addressing  the  tavern-keeper,  he 
said : 

“  ‘  Come,  put  that  down  on  the  table,  for 
1  am  hungry.  Madame,  take  a  scat;  you 
see  that  1  am  seated.’ 

“  ‘  Sir,  you  must  leave  both  your  scat  and 
room,  for  I  am  not  accustomed  to  receive 
visits  from  unknown  persons.’ 

“  ‘  But  I  am  very  well  known:  I  am  called 
i  the  Marquis  do  Gouvemet — have  roved  the 
whole  world  over — am  not  at  all  vicious- 
have  only  cut  off  tho  heads  of  tulips  and  of 
roses,  and  even  then  I  suffered  terribly  every 
time  I  did  so.  Are  you  fond  of  tulips,  made¬ 
moiselle  ?  But  this  is  not  the  time  to  talk  of 
tulips,  when  the  chocolate  is  waiting.  Will 
you  take  your  chocolate  with  mo  or  without 
me  ?  You  can  do  just  ns  you  like.’ 

“  ‘  This  man  will  be  the  death  of  me,’  said 
I  Mademoiselledo  Livry,  looking  at  the  tavern- 
keeper. 

“  Will  you  rend  the  papers  to  me  P’  con¬ 
tinued  the  Marquis,  ‘  or  would  vou  prefer 
employing  those  fairy  hands  m  needle¬ 
work  ?’ 

“  ‘  Mademoiselle,’  said  the  tavern-keeper, 
in  a  low  voice,  and  with  an  air  of  respect  to 
the  actress,  ‘  be  is  an  original,  but  do  not 
take  offence,  fur  ho  is  a  moat  kind-hearted 
man.  Ho  gave  my  daughter  a  hundred 
guineas  the  day  she  was  married.’ 

“  The  Marquis  opened  his  paper,  and  sipped 
bis  chocolate,  with  no  more  ceremony  than 
he  would  have  used  in  his  own  house.  Made- 
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moispllo  dc  Livry  went  uu  with  her  needle¬ 
work. 

“  ‘  Come,  lot  us  talk  to  the  purpose,’  said 
the  Marquis ;  ‘  you  are  jK)or  !* 

“  ‘  Since  I  want  nothing,’  answered  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Lirry,  ‘  I  cannot  be  poor.’ 

“  ‘Fine  words,  no  doubt,’  said  the  Marquis. 

‘  I  am  well  aware  that  gold  cannot  be  eaten, 
as  King  Midas  has  proved ;  yet,  for  want  of 
gold,  i>coiile  often  die  of  hunger.’  I 

“  ‘  1  shall  never  die  through  that  want.’  I 
“  ‘  Be  not  so  proud,  luadcmoisellc.  I  am  1 
acquainted  with  your  virtue,  and  I  see  your  i 
beauty.  I  am  therefore  entitled  to  be  frank  j 
with  you.  In  spite  of  what  your  kind  friend  1 
the  tavern-keeper  docs,  you  are  in  want  of| 
everything;  and  you  often  go  without  a 
meal  in  order  to  save  your  dignity.’  I 

“  ‘It  is  because  the  doctors  order  mo  to  do 
80,’  said  Mademoiselle  do  Livry  blusliing. 

“  ‘  Out  on  you  ’’  exclaimed  the  Mariiuis, 
drying  two  tears ;  ‘  do  you  not  see  that  I  am 
weeping  like  a  child  ?  Listen  to  me.  I 
hare  enough  fur  tifty  handsome  girls  like 
you.  I  will  give  you  the  key  of  my  bureau, 
and  you  shall  help  yourself.’ 

“  jladoiuoiselle  do  Livry  vehemently  re¬ 
jected  this  offer.  She  did  not,  however, 
wish,  by  holding  out  too  long,  to  let  famine 
overtake  her.  She  therefore  signed  a  treaty 
of  alliance. 

“  ‘  I  shall  marry  you,’  said  the  Marquis  to 
her,  at  tli'cir  third  interview. 

“  ‘  ’Twould  bo  a  mad  act,’  said  she,  much 
affected. 

“  ‘All  the  better,’  replied  the  Marquis;  ‘for 
I  feel  happy  at  still  being  able  to  commit 
such  madness.’ 

“  ‘  But  I  would  never  allow  you  to  turn  so 
mad  as  that.  A  man  of  your  station  could  | 
never  marry  a  penniless  girl.’ 

“It  was  in  vain  that  he  persevered  in  his  j 
suit.  At  lengtl,  after  a  drive  through ; 
London,  he  sjtid  to  her  one  day— 

“  ‘  I  have  bought  two  state  lottery  tickets:  i 
you  must  choo.se  one  of  them.’  i 

“  ‘  AVillingly,’  replied  she ;  ‘  if  it  bo  only  ' 
to  make  eurl-j>apers  of  it.’  ’’ 

By  means  of  this  lottery  ticket  Madame 
de  Livry  w  ins  a  sum  ot  2U,t)UU/.,  and,  touched  ' 
by  the  delicacy  of  her  lover,  becomes  Mur- 1 
quise  do  Gouvernet.  . 

Good  Tevpkb. — Good  temper  is  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  heart ;  a  gem  in  the  treasury  < 
within,  whose  rays  are  reflected  on  all  out- 1 
ward  objects ;  a  perpetual  suiuhine,  impart- 1 
ing  warmth,  light,  aud  life  to  all  within  the 
^hero  of  its  influence.  I 


TO  “NIGHT.”* 

(From  the  Court  Journal.) 

I. 

Yeab3  have  waned — long,  lonely  years — 
Since,  in  our  home  beyond  the  sea. 

The  burning  haze  of  unshed  tears 
Blinded  my  parting  look  on  thee, 
.\delaide ! 

Weary  years  hare  waned  since  then. 

Yet  turns  my  heart  to  thee  again, 
Adelaide ! 

II. 

I  sec  thee  as  thou  wort  of  yore. 

Fawn-like  of  form,  gazelle  of  eye. 

And  bear  thy  eoice  in  music  pour — 

Yet  all  is  but  a  memory, 

•  '  Adelaide ! 

Bitter  as  dark  Phlegcthon’s  stream. 

Vain  as  a  voiceless,  vanished  dream, 
Adelaide ! 

III. 

«  •  •  *  « 

And  so  I  fled ;  and  jackal  tongues 

Howl  o’er  my  now  dishonoured  name ; 
Perchance,  even  thou,  ’midst  Pleasure’s 
throngs. 

Dost  deem  it  but  a  word  of  .shame, 
Adelaide ! 

While  I,  in  exiled  misery. 

Live  in  an  anguished  dream  of  thee, 
Adelaide ! 

IV. 

Oh  !  could  I  know  that  in  thy  heart 
A  kindly  thought  did  sometimes  dwell 
Of  him  who,  hoi)eless,  lives  apart. 

Because  ho  loved  not  “  wisely  well,” 
Adelaide ; 

And,  bowing  'neath  dark  Despair’s  sway, 
Flung  madly  youth’s  fair  fume  away, 
Adelaide ! 

V. 

Ay,  though  my  life  be  lone  and  drear 
As  barren  winter's  rayless  night, 

AVhen  not  a  star  shines  out  to  cheer 
The  weary  wanderer  with  its  light, 
Adelaide, 

’Twould  soothe  my  spirits’  stormy  fret 
To  think  thou  didst  not  all  forgot, 
Adelaide  1 

Mil. 

*  A  pseudonyms. 
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A  COUNTRY  CURATE. 


ISrikl  lonllnl 

Thk  riiii;  is  on  my  hand, 

And  the  wrpatn  is  on  ray  brow; 
Satins  and  jcH'pIs  I'rand 
Are  all  at  iny  cunituaiul, 

•Vnd  I  aiu  nappy  now. 

.Vnd  my  lord  he  lores  me  well ; 
Rut,  w  hen  flrnt  he  breathed  his 
vow, 

I  fell  ray  bosom  swell— 

For  the  words  rang  as  a  knell, 
.Vnd  the  voiee  seemed  hit  w'hofeU 
lu  the  buttle  down  tl)e  dell, 

.Viid  who  is  happy  iiuw. 

But  he  spoke  to  re-ussure  me. 

And  be  kissed  my  pallid  brow. 
While  a  reverie  taine  o'er  me, 
Aral  to  the  ehurehyard  bore  me, 
.And  I  sighed  to  him  before  me. 
Thinking  him  dead  D’Hlonuie  : 

‘•Oh,  1  am  happy  now  !” 

And  thus  the  vrords  were  spoken. 
And  this  the  plighted  tow  j 
And  though  my  faith  be  broken, 
.Viid  though  iiiv  heart  be  broken. 
Behold  the  golden  token 
That  pneet  me  happy  now ! 
Would  (IikI  I  could  awaken ! 

For  I  dream  1  know  not  how, 
•Vnd  my  soul  is  sorely  shaken 
Lest  ati  evil  step  be  taken, — 

Lest  the  deavl  who  is  forsaken 
M  ay  not  be  happy  now. 


A  COUNTRY  CURATE. 

Poor  Rof^r !  He  was  the  gentlest  and 
most  humble  of  human  creatures.  The 
greater  part  of  his  little  salary  went  to  the 
poor,  hts  time  and  advice  likewisu  ;  the 
charity  he  could  not  give  in  coin  ho  gave  in 
caro  and  kindness.  He  hod  been  known  to 
sit  an  hour  nursing  a  sick  baby  by  a  cottage 
fire  to  enable  its  mother  to  go  and  visit  her 
dying  old  father,  which  she  could  not  other- 
wiso  have  done.  Every  one  loved  and  re* 
spected  him,  both  high  and  low,  and  listened 
fondly  to  his  meek  sermons,  pronounced  in 
a  feeble  voice  and  low.  But  Roger  was  ugly 
to  look  upon — thin  and  bent,  his  face  sharp 
and  pale,  and  his  faded  blue  eyes  were  rimmed 
with  pink.  A  large  clerical  wig,  rusty  gar¬ 
ments  that  alw^s  seemed  to  flutter  in  the 
breexe,  thin  calfless  legs  arrayed  in  black- 
worsted  stockings,  huge  feet  in  yet  larger 
shoes,  these  de^ed  with  immense  clumsy 
steel  buckles,  large  thin  hard  hands,  red  in 
summer,  blue  in  winter,  hesitating  speech, 
shy  awkward  manners  and  downcast  eyes. 


I  No,  Roger,  Lydia  would  never  love  */oit 
except  as  the  rest  of  the  iiarish  loved  you. 
And  poor  Roger  instinctively  felt  this,  and 
yet  Roger  loved  on  without  a  gleam  of  ho)  e, 
except  now  and  then,  when  he  was  in  very 
good  spirits,  he  might  for  an  instant  enter¬ 
tain  a  spark  of  it,  much  such  a  feeble  ray  a.s 
his  ruslilight  would  have  shed  in  a  fog,  and 
then  reason  stept  in  and — out  it  wentl 
Once,  indeed,  elated  by  a  good  suppler  and 
subsequent  punch  at  a  neighbouring  mansion , 
liogers  imagination  quite  ran  away  with 
him,  and  he  actually  made  unto  himself  a 
lovely  and  cheerful  picture,  in  which  Lydia 
was  represented  as  Mrs.  linger  Brown,  and 
there  were  some  little  Browns  and  a  good 
living,  and  happiness  without  end,  and  he 
so  eery  kind  to  Lydia,  and  Lydia  so  fond  of 
him,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  coming  to 
stay  with  them,  and  Lydia  going  parish 
rounds  with  him !  Ho  slept,  ho  awoke. 
Alas !  a  dreary,  foggy  morning — his  beauti¬ 
ful  picture  rubbed  out — and  Roger  with  the 
headache !  Roger  must  have  been  tipsy  the 
night  before — a  meek  and  humble  tipsiness  t 


LADIES  IX  BOND. 


LADIES  IN  BOND. 

Among  the  mauy  puslimcs  that  took  place 
at  tho  Chateau  de  Sccaux,*  rendering  it  an 
abode  of  never-tirins;  pleasure,  and  a  cheerful 
retreat,  was  tho  institution  (in  the  year 
1703)  of  the  Order  of  the  Bee.  Tho  medal 
of  this  order,  which  was  in  gold,  weighed 
fourteen  grammes  siNty-three  centigrammes. 
It  represented  the  head  of  tho  Duchesse  du 
Maine,  its  foundress,  with  this  legend :  “  L. 
Bar.  D.S.C.D.P.D.L.O.D.L.M.A.M.”  Louise 
Baron  de  Sccaux,  Perpetual  Head  of  the 

*  This  chatesu  was  built  by  Colbert ;  it  was  de¬ 
stroyed  in  tlie  Kerulutiun,  all  but  its  orangery 
and  a  small  pari  of  the  park,  in  which  are  now 
held  the  sillageyrVes  known  as  le$  bait  tie  tceaux. 


I  Order  of  the  Bee.  On  tho  reverse  of  tho 
I  medal  a  bee  is  winging  its  way  to  a  hive, 
with  the  following  inscription,  in  allusion 
probably  to  the  Duchesse  du  Afaine’s  dimi- 
minutivc  stature :  “  Pieeola  si,  ma  fa  gravi 
lo  ferile Though  small,  capable  of  wound* 
ing  deeply. 

The  oath  administered  to  the  members  of 
this  order  ran  thus :  “  I  swear  by  the  honey 
of  Ilyracttus  to  bo  faithful  and  obedient  to 
the  foundress  of  this  order,  to  wear  all  my 
life  its  medal,  to  adhere  as  long  as  1  live  to 
all  its  statutes ;  and  should  I  ever  turn  re¬ 
creant  to  my  oath,  may  the  honey  be  turned 
into  gall,  tho  wax  into  tallow,  tho  flowers  into 
.  thistles,  and  may  I  bo  stung  to  death  by  bees 
I  and  hornets.” 
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SELECTED  EXTRACTS. 


ItlBrtri  (Bitrnrts. 


CuiFTtTT. — How  large  s  iK>rtion  of  chastity  is 
sent  out  of  the  world  bv  distant  hints,  nodded 
away  and  cruelly  winkea  into  suspicioii  by  the 
envy  of  those  wno  are  past  all  temptation  of  it 
themsolves  1  How  often  does  the  reputation  of 
a  helpless  creature  bieed  by  a  rei>ort,  which  the 
party  who  is  at  the  pains  to  uropagate  it  beholds 
with  much  pity  and  fellow>reehng ! — that  she  is 
heartily  sorry  for  it— hopes  it  is  not  true.  How¬ 
ever,  as  Archbishop  Tulotson  wittily  obaerres 
upon  it,  is  resolved  in  the  meantime  to  give  the 
report  her  pass,  that  at  least  it  may  hsve  fair 
play  to  take  its  ft)rtune  in  the  world ;  to  l>e  be¬ 
lieved  or  not,  according  to  the  charity  of  those 
into  w'hosc  hands  it  shall  h^^n  to  fall. — Sftrne. 

Early  TKAiNiicG. — Accustom  a  child,  as  soen 
as  it  can  speak,  to  narraU*  his  Httle  expehcnc'es, 
his  chapter  of  aceidents,  his  gnets,  his  fears,  his 
hopes ;  to  coiniuunicate  what  ho  has  noticed  in 
the  world  without,  and  what  he  feels  struggling 
in  the  world  within.  Anxious  to  have  someUiing 
to  narrate,  he  will  l>e  induced  to  give  attentiun 
to  object.s  around  him,  and  what  is  passing  in  the 
sphere  of  hu*  instraetioa ;  and  to  observe  and 
note  events  w  ill  Iteoome  osm  of  bis  first  pleasures : 
aud  this  is  the  groundwork  of  a  thoughtful  cha* 
raoter. — JEdHcatiutuU 

Cashukiuc  Shawls. — aIw  finest  shawls  in  the 
world  arc  made  in  Cashmere,  in  India.  The 
genuine  C:ftekmere  shawl  of  the  finest  quality  is 
very  costly,  and  aeUs  in  London  for  fVom  i^loO  to 
£"20o.  The  material  of  which  they  are  made  is  a 
species  of  fine  biur  or  wool,  that  grows  on  a  goat, 
which  is  a  native  of  Thibet— ‘U  regeni  which, 
though  situated  between  the  trc^ptoe,  ie  yet  ex¬ 
tremely  cold,  IVom  its  hei^t  above  the  sea.  The 
animal  ha.s  two  kinds  of  hnir ;  one  long  and  coarse, 
and  the  other  extremely  fiuo,  sotl,  aM  silky,  like 
down,  close  to  the  skin.  Of  the  latter  the  ahawk 
are  nuulc.  The  down  produced  by  a  male  is 
about  four  ounces,  and  by  a  female  al>out  two 
ounces.  It  is  estimated  that  one  shawl,  fifty-four 
inches  square,  requires  two  pounds  of  down,  and 
will  therefore  require  the  produce  of  ten  goats. 
The  real  Cashmere  shawls  are  woven  by  the 
natives  oi'  the  oouutrv  aud  by  the  Hindoos,  in  a 
very  simple  manner,  but  become  expensive  from 
the  alowue«8  of  the  operation  ;  each  u>om  requir¬ 
ing  two  persons,  and  for  superior  kiuds  lour. 
These  shawls  are  usually  of  three  sixes;  two  of 
which,  the  long  and  the  small  square,  arc  in 
common  use  inlD<lia;  the  other,  long  and  verv 
narrow',  with  a  large  mixture  of  black  in  it,  is 
worn  as  a  girdle  by  the  Asiatics.  The  manufac¬ 
ture  of  shawls  in  Cashmere  has  decrcasc^d  of  late, 
owing  to  the  decline  of  the  Persian  and  Mogul 
enmires. 

Pebpvites. — Pew  objects  are  more  ravishing 
to  the  sensea  than  perAinies.  Solomon  wrviU'  in 
praise  of  eMences,  and  the  kings  of  Tunis  used  to 
mingle  them  with  their  food.  The  Persians 
sprinkle  their  guests  with  roses  and  jasmine. 
Perfumes  give  a  soft ,  ambrosial  character  to  every 
landscape.  They  delight  us  on  the  mountain, 
they  charm  us  in  the  valley,  they  captivate  us  in 


the  garden.  Milton  at.  \  Euripides  delighted  in 
the  rose ;  lovers  in  aucient  times  used  to  swear 
hv  it ;  and  such  veneration  had  the  Persians  for 
tW  flower,  that  it  creeps  into  all  their  songs, 
fables  aud  odes.  A  Persian  poet  hatl  an  elegant 
stansa  on  the  odoriferous  ringlets  of  his  mistress : 
**  Should  the  air  waft  the  (xfour  from  the  hair  of 
my  love,  the  perftims,  stealing  over  lay  tomb, 
would  recal  me  to  life,  and  reuderiue  vocal  in  her 
praise.** 

Thi  Us*  op  Flowxbs  ox  Tombs.— Lndv  Mary 
W.  Montagu  tells  us  that  the  ladies  in  Turkey 
have  a  simple  pillar,  without  other  oniaineut, 
except  those  th^  die  unraarrieil,  who  have  a  rose 
atthe  Um  of  their  monument.  In  China  the  cere- 
aonr  of  planting  llowers  over  graves  prevails  up 
to  tne  present  time.  The  inhabitants  of  Java 
erect  th^  tomlw  among  trees,  and  decorate  them 
w  ith  flowers.  The  marble  urns  of  the  clans  of 
the  Crimea  are  gciieraiUy  shaded  by  shrubs  and 
fruit-tress.  In  Scotland  they  used  to  strew 
dowers  over  the  graves ;  and  in  many  parts  of 
North  and  South  WMes  it  is  still  a  common 
practice.— E'tira  P.  Peid. 

Tmb  Lauibs  op  Syria. — The  dress  adopted  in 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  that  along  tne  sea- 
coast  of  Syria  Tnries  greatly.  The  chnracteristio 
differenoe  nnariiits  in  the  tontura  or  **  horn,** 
which  is  worn  only  by  married  women.  That 
ornament  of  the  female  peasantry  of  Lebanon  is 
a  tube  of  holk»w  silver,  or  merely  plated  metal ; 
but  the  higher  ciasscs  lavish  the  most  unbounded 
expense  on  this  and  other  personal  adornments. 
Tm  tontumof  the  lady  of  tne  Emir  Sohmian  was 
distinguished  bv  its  superior  magnifh'cnce.  A 
cone  of  pure  gold,  upwamsof  tw*o  feet  in  length, 
it  was  profusely  studded  with  rubies  and  other 

C,>ioui  atones,  and  fkatened  to  the  head  by  a 
d  entirely  covered  with  the  finest  pearls; 
whilst  the  hair,  elaborately  braided  and  mixed 
with  artificial  locks  of  sUk,  thickly  bespangled 
with  small  golden  coins,  hung  down  over  the 
shoulders  in  iutiumerabla  tresses,  partly  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  capitcious  veil  of  the  most  delicate 
texture  and  snow-white  spotless  hue,  which  from 
thesummit  of  the  tontura  waved  round  and  partly 
concealed  the  figure  with  its  grai'eful  aud  ample 
folds,  and,  os  occasion  required,  might  be  em¬ 
ployed  entirely  to  hide  the  face.  The  dress  of 
tlie  young  princesses  more  nearly  resembles  that 
of  the  ladies  of  Beyrout :  the  becoming  “  amfa'* 
or  turban  surmounte<l  by  its  golden  plate,  whence 
gracefully  depends  the  large  blue  silken  tassel, 
is  eoquettishly  set  on  one  side  of  the  head  ;  and 
from  uuderneath  its  folds  c.ocape  the  numerous 
plaited  tresses,  w  hich,  falUiig  t  bickly  over  the  short 
jelic  and  silken  khumlaizy  or  flowing  outer  pelisse, 
frequently  by  their  luxuriant  grow  th  partly  con¬ 
ceal  even  the  folds  of  the  ginhary  or  suali,  loosely 
fastened  round  the  waist,  aud  AUowe4l  with  studied 
negligence  to  fall  over  the  hit>s ;  the  ends  hang¬ 
ing  down  till  tlicv  nn^t  the  loose  light  silken 
shintien,  which  fall  in  ample  folds  over  the  naked 
instep,  so  as  oft  to  hide  even  the  houna-stained 
little  toes. 

Exolish  Tratbllers  jx  Italy.  —  The  view 
from  the  Belvidere,  in  the  garden  of  St.  Martino, 
close  to  the  fortress  of  9t.  Elms,  is  said  to  be  tin- 
equalleil  in  the  world.  I  was  walking  along  the 
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cloister  to  it»  when  1  heard  voices  behind  me,  and 
saw  ail  English  familv  —  father,  mother,  with 
daughter  and  son,  ot  arawing-room  and  univer¬ 
sity  ages.  I  turned  aside,  that  1  might  not  in¬ 
trude  on  them,  and  went  to  take  my  gaze,  when 
ther  came  away  from  the  little  balcony.  I  saw 
no  features ;  but  the  dress,  the  gentle  talking, 
and  the  quietude  of  their  whole  manner,  (^ve  me 
OTeat  pleasure.  A  happy,  domestic,  English 
Family  !  Parents  travelling,  to  delight,  improve, 
and  protect  their  children.  Younger  ones  at 
home,  perhaps,  who  will  sit  next  summer  on  the 
shady  lawn,  and  listen  ns  Italy  is  talked  over,  and 
look  at  prints,  and  turn  over  a  sister’s  sketch¬ 
book,  and  beg  a  brother’s  iournal. 

Eliza  Cook. — This  laify,  so  well  known  to 
iioelical  readers,  gives  the  following  account  of 
ner  youthlul  inspiration  :  **I  can  only  write  of 
my  heart,  and  that  heart  has  been  left  from  my 
infancy  to  the  mercy  of  its  own  impulses.  My 
rhyming  tendency  was  developed  at  a  veij  early 
age ;  but  the  tones  of  judicious  praise  or  iKiprov* 
iim  censure  never  met  iny  ear.  The  advantage 
ot  an  enlightened,  nay,  even  a  common  educa¬ 
tion,  was  denied  me,  lest  knowledge  should  serve 
to  foster  poetry,  and  make  a  '  sentimental  fi>ol  ’ 
of  me.  I  wa.s  left  like  a  wild  colt,  on  the  fresh 
and  boundless  common  of  nature,  to  pick  up  a 
mouthful  of  truth  where  I  could.  Tne  woods 
and  forests  l>eeamemy  tutors,  the  ripplingstream, 
the  bulrush  sighing  in  the  wind  whispered  to  me 
in  sweet  and  gentle  breathings,  the  genth^  stars 
in  the  measureless  night  sky,  and  the  bright 
flowers  in  my  moniing  path,  awoke  my  wonder, 
and  opened  the  portaL  that  leil  to  the  high  and 
mysterious  Temple  of  Thought.  God  and  crea¬ 
tion  were  before  my  eves  in  all  their  glory ;  and 
as  the  untaught  child  I  worshipped  the  Being 
who  had  endowed  me  with  power  to  comteiuplate 
His  works,  and  rejoice  therein.'* 

Hops. — Hope  is  the  source  of  lustre  in  life, 
and  lends  enchantment  to  existence.  It  is  the 
wondrous  alchemy  of  Medea,  and  strews  the  earth 
with  flowers  wherever  we  tread— flowers  of  ever- 
varjHng  beauty  and  imperishable  fragrance  ;  for 
eacn  delightful  scene oilifeis  treasureil  up  in  the 
memory,  which  is  the  storehouse  of  hopes  ful* 
filled,  and  those  whose  fulfilment  overflowed  in 
j<w.  Hope  is  the  bloom  of  youth  ;  in  that  season 
oi  life  it  thrills  through  the  breast  of  the  unex¬ 
perienced  unceasingly.  Then  it  is  beautiful.  But 
in  age, when  theeyestillsparkUHi with  fer>'our,  and 
the  toneof  mind  isstilleutnusiastic;  when,  through 
the  sorrows  and  oppositions,  the  up-liftings  of 
suocess  and  the  apparent  down-tnrowiiigs  of 
failure,  there  still  reigii<*  hope  in  the  throughts, 
hope  in  the  counsels  of  the  ageil  man,  then  it  is 
ineffably  beautiful  and  inspiring.  Talent,  genius 
avail  not,  if  the  pulse  of  hope  cease  to  beat,  and 
the  listless  desponding  of  an  efl'ortless  existence 
seize  on  the  dereneeless  soul. 

OaiaiN  OP  John  Gilpin, — It  happened  one 
afternoon,  in  those  years  when  his  accomplisiied 
friend  Lady  Austen  made  a  part  of  his  little  even- 
ing  circle,  that  she  observed  him  sinking  into 
increasing  dejection.  It  was  her  custom,  on 
these  occasions,  to  trv*  all  the  resources  of  her 
sprightly  powers  for  bis  immediate  relief.  8he 
told  him  the  story  of  John  Gilpin  (which  had 


been  treasured  in  her  memorv'  trom  her  child¬ 
hood),  to  dissipate  the  gloom  oi’  the  passing  hour. 
Its  effW'ts  on  the  fancy  of  Cowper  hml  the  air  of 
enchantment.  He  informed  her  the  next  morning 
that  contuUiont  of  Imighfert  brought  on  bv  his 
recollection  of  her  story,  had  kept  him  waging 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  night ;  and  that 
he  had  turned  it  into  a  bnlUul.  So  arose  the 
pleasant  poem  of  John  Gilpin.— of  Cowper. 

Crowns  of  Flowers. — In  aah'my.  a  small 
village  in  Pieanly,  there  still  remains  au  in¬ 
teresting  and  a  highly  usefUl  and  moral  custom  : 
it  is  called,  “The  Festival  of  the  Hose."  On  a 
certain  <lay  of  every  year  the  voung  women  of 
the  village  assemble,  alter  a  solemn  trial  before 
competent  juil-jcs  ;  the  ouc  who  has  conducted 
herself  most  discreetly,  and  gives  the  most 
atfecting  proofs  of  the  general  innocence  and 
simplicity  of  her  character,  is  decorated  with  a 
crown,  which  thenceforward  becomes  an  object 
of  pride  to  all  her  family.  This  crown  is  a  hat, 
garlanded  or  wreathed  vvitli  roses.  It  frequently 
constitutes  the  whole  wealth  of  the  wearer;  ana 
the  instances  ftre  far  fn)Tn  iinlVciiucnt  in  which 
it  has  been  esteemed  the  most  honourable  re¬ 
commendation  to  a  wealthy  suitor.  This  custom 
was  instituted  by  St.  Medard,  in  the  ir)th  cen¬ 
tury,  Ho  was  the  proprietor  of  the  village,  and 
his  sister  the  fortunate  winner  of  the  original 
prize.  Madame  dc  (renlis  has  written  a  comedy, 
111  two  acts,  upon  this  elegant  subject—**  The 
Queen  of  the  lt)se  of  Salcmy." 


THE  GLOW-WORMS. 

When  stars  peep  through  the  sky  so  blue. 
And  moonbeams  gleam  uimnthe  dew. 

And  the  nightingale  down  in  the  dale 
Tells  aloud  her  tender  tale — 

They  light  their  lamps,  and  quiet  rove 
Along  the  wild  banks  of  the  grove. 

Where  the  fairy  luooulit  lN>wers 
Are  lin’d  with  balmy  breathing  Ilowersf 
Where  sweet  odours,  as  they  rise, 

Mingle  with  the  dewj'  skies. 

They  light  their  lamps,  and  softly  stray* 
Where  the  moon’s  pale  silv’ry  ray 
Is  dancing  to  the  trembling  trees, 
Whisp’ring  to  the  pas-ing  hreese; 

W!  "e  the  birds  of  day  are  sleeping, 
Where  the  dews  of  night  are  weepings 
Whose  soft  tears  full  on  the  grass. 

Over  which  w  o  love  to  pass. 

Thus,  in  alone  and  quiet  throng. 

Move  they  all  the  night  along ; 

Till  their  little  lamps  grow  dim, 

And  the  night's  damp  vapours  swim 
Along  the  dawning  light  above. 

Leaving  lawn,  and  bower,  and  grove ; 
Then,  moving  slow,  with  sparkling  feet» 
They  seek  some  lone  and  cool  retreat. 


WIT.— WISDOM. 
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ttUsliniii. 


Ay  AgbeeableOffeb. — A  youn?  man  stepped 
into  a  l>ook*store,  and  said  he  wanted  to  i^et  u 

Youni:  Man’s  Companion.”  “  Well  sir,”  said 
the  bookseller,  “  here's  my  daughter.” 

Hobson's  Choice. — Gentleman  and  ladies,”  > 
said  the  facetious  ileau  Kash,  the  then  master  of  I 
the  ceremonies  for  Bath,  introducing  a  ntost 
lovely  woman  into  the  ball-room,  *' this  i.s  Mrs. 
Hob^n.  I  have  often  heard  of  Hobson’s  choice, 
but  I  never  had  the  pleasure  to  view  it  until  now ; 
nnd  you  must  coincide  with  mo  that  it  reflects 
credit  on  his  taste.”  I 

The  M.D.  AVI)  the  Maidex. — A  young  nhv- * 
aician  on  the  Tyn-^,  asking  pennission  of  a  lady  { 
to  kiss  her,  she  replied,  No,  sir ;  I  never  like  a  I 
doe/or’#  BILL  stuck  in  my  face.” 

CoxuNDHVM. — What  must  you  do  to  a  tea- 1 
fable  to  make  it  flt  to  eat  ?  (live  it  up?  Why, 
take  away  the  tea  (T),  and  then  it  bt'comcs  eat- 
^ible, 

Studyixc  Gbahmab. — A  Yankee  writes  from 
San  Francisco  toaNewhavon  paper :  ”  A  Spanish 
girl  is  the  f^est  grammar  in  the  world ;  and  Rinee 
my  arrival  in  town  I  have  Ix^n  studying 
war.”  We  suppose  he’ll  coitjujafe  soou,  if  the 
girl  don’t  decline. 

How  TO  Cook  a  llrsBAxn. — As  Mrs.  Glass 
said  of  the  hare,  you  must  first  catch  him.  Hav¬ 
ing  done  so,  proc^eed  as  follows ; — Get  a  large  ^ar, 
called  the  jarot  carefulness  (which  all  g^Hni  wives  : 
have  on  hand),  place  your  husband  in  it,  and  set 
him  near  the  fire  of  conjugal  love;  cover  him 
over  with  afl'ection,  kindnc.s.s,  and  subjection ; 
garnish  with  modest,  iM'Cotning  familiarity ;  and 
if  you  have  kisses  and  other  confectionaries,  let ; 
them  lie  accompanied  with  a  sutlicient  ]>ortionof ! 
aerrecy,  mixed  with  prudence  and  moderation.  : 
M  e  would  advise  all  good  wives  to  try  this  re-  . 
<‘eipt,  and  realise  how  admirable  a  husband  ia 
when  properly  cooked. 

Dbkahs. — An  old  lady  who  was  apt  to  l>e  | 
troubled  in  her  dreams,  and  auperatitious  withal, 
informed  the  clergyman  of  the  ]>arish  that  on  a 
night  previous  she  dreamt  she  saw  her  grand¬ 
father,  who  had  l>een  dead  for  ten  years.  The 
<'lergymaii  asked  her,  what  she  had  been  eating. 
“Oh!  only  half  a  mince  pie.”  “M'ell,”  says 
he,  “  if  you  had  devoured  the  other  half,  you 
might  pi\)bably  have  seen  your  grandmother  too.” 

Matbivoxtal  Abithmetic.^  a  young  lady 
l>etng  addressed  by  a  gentleman  much  older  than 
herself,  observed  to  him,  that  the  only  objection 
she  bad  to  a  union  with  him  w  as  the  probability 
of  his  dying  before  her,  and  leaving  her  to  feel 
the  sorrows  of  widowhood.  To  which  he  made 
the  following  ingenious  and  coniplimeutary  repl^ : 
“  Blessed  is  the  man  that  has  a  virtuous  w  ife,  lor 
the  number  of  his  days  may  l>e  doubled.” 

’CrTBXKKS. — An  American  paper  says  it  will 
publish  original  poetry  on  fht  name  tenne  a$ 
eidvertieemeHte. 

Ax  Axomaly.— Nothing  can  be  so  kind  as  a 
woman’s  heart,  and  less  likely  to  inflict  a  blow; 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  it  ia  beating. 


Stbaxge  Pf  avbbsitt. — Women  are  generally 
very  perverse  about  their  lovers ;  it  has  been  sar¬ 
castically  said  that  “they  never  believe  them¬ 
selves  loved  unless  they  aio  ill-used.”  We  fear 
it  ia  true  that  must  woinen  prefer  violent,  selfish 
even  cruel  demonstrations  of  love,  to  the  most 
generous,  self-denying,  silent  renunciation.  Any 
w'uy,  it  is  certain  that  a  selfiKh,  imperious  lover 
gets  much  better  treated  than  a  generous  oue. 
M'omen  like  to  make  saciiflces  to  those  they  love, 
and  they  like  to  liave  them  exacted. 

Good  Qualities. — it  is  genendly  admitted, 
and  very  frequently  proved,  that  virtue  and  ge¬ 
nius,  and  all  the  natural  good  qualities  which  men 
possess,  are  dorivtHl  from  their  mothers. 

UxKiNUXKSs.— More  hearts  pine  away  in  se¬ 
cret  anguish  for  unkiudm^s  from  those  who  should 
be  their  comforters,  than  for  any  other  calamitv 
in  life. 

M'ouex.  —  Though  men  may  improve  their 
heaiU  in  the  company  of  their  own  sex,  we  may 
HlVirm  that  the  company  and  conversation  of 
women  nlone  is  the  proper  school  for  the  heart. 
Should  any  oue  doubt  the  truth  of  this,  let  him 
turn  over  a  few  volumes  of  the  history  of  any 
of  those  nations  where  the  sexes  live  cxcludeil 
from  each  other,  and  ho  will  meet  with  the  most 
ample  conviction. 

bixcLRiTY  is  HU  ojvenncss  of  the  heart  which 
is  rarely  to  be  found ;  that  which  commonly  per¬ 
sonates  it  is  a  refined  dissimulation,  whose  cud  is 
to  procure  ooiilldcuce.  A  desire  to  talk  of  our- 
Si'Ives,  and  to  set  our  faults  in  v^hatever  light  we 
choose,  makes  the  main  of  our  sincerity. 

To  Both  S^exbs. — Give  no  entertainment  to 
the  l>eginnings,  the  first  motions  and  secret  whis¬ 
perings  of  the  spirit  of  impurity  ;  for  if  you  to¬ 
tally  suppress  it,  it  tUes;  it  you  permit  the  fur¬ 
nace  to  breathe  its  smoke  and  flame  at  any  vent* 
it  will  rage  to  the  consumption  of  the  whole. 
This  cockatrice  is  soonest  crushed  in  the  shell ; 

I  but  if  it  grows,  it  turns  to  a  serpent  and  a  dragon. 

I  'W'oBTU.— As  amber  attracts  a  crow,  so  does 
beauty  admiration,  which  only  lasts  while  the 
warmth  eoutiiuies ;  but  virtue,  wisdom,  goodness, 
and  real  worth,  like  (he  loadstone,  never  lose 
their  power.  They  are  the  (rue  Qr(iee$\  which, 
as  Homer  figures,  are  linked  and  tied  hand  in 
hand,  l»ecause  it  is  by  their  influence  that  human 
hearts  are  so  firmly  united  to  each  other. 

Ax  Agbbbablk  Thought. — A  bee  amongst 
the  flowers  in  spring  is  oue  of  the  eheerfulMt 
objects  that  can  be  looked  upon.  Its  life  appears 
I  to  !>•  all  enjoyment — so  busy  and  so  pleased. 

I  SEXsiBiLiTY.^Fine  sensibilities  are  like  wood- 
I  bines,  delightful  luxuries  ofbeautytotwine  round 
;  a  solid,  upright  stem  of  understanding,  hut  very 
poor  things  if,  iinsustained  by  strength,  they  aro 
left  to  creep  along  the  ^)unil. 

I  Ill-uuhoub.^Aii  ill-humour  is  too  great  a 
j  luxury  to  be  abandoued  all  at  once.  It  is,  more- 
'  over,  a  post  of  great  advantage  whenever  any 
I  one  endeavours  to  coax  us  out  of  it ;  it  is  like 
i  holding  a  fort,  we  endeavour  to  make  good  terms 
I  before  leaving  it. 


THE  FLOWER  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN 


SNOWDROP 


CCrocui  vetHHt.J 

•  CorolU  ill  nix.  divisions,  regular. 
Stigmas  convoluted. 


MAY. 

This  isconsidered the  best  moothin  the  year  fbr 
sowing  tneonials,  such  as  Purple  Kockets,  Holly- 
hrK'ks,  Wallflowers,  Canterbury  Bells,  Rose 
Campion,  Seabions,  Ac.  Mignlonette,  Indian 
Pinks,  Marygolds  and  China  Asters  should  be 
sown  the  1st  week  of  the  month ;  sow  Balsam, 
and  other  tender  annuals  for  a  late  blow.  To¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  this  month  all  kinds  of  tender 
plants  may  bo  placed  or  planted  out  of  doors. 
Towards  tne  latter  end  of  the  month  the  garden 
should  be  watered,  which  should  bo  done  morning 
and  evening. 

Obbenhovsi  Plaxth  in  Bloom.  — Aeaciaa, 
Heaths,  Camellias,  Kennedias,  Petunias,  Poly- 

Sdas,Grevillias,  Klichrysas,  Hoveas,  Pimelias, 
oronias,  Hyp«>ricum,  Uhodochitou,Brachysema, 
Azaleas,  Ac. 

Sbbvbs  in  Bloom. — Tartarian,  Honeysuckle, 
early  Italian  ditto,  Kbododendruns,  Azaleas, 
Kalniia  Glauca,  Daphne,  Heaths,  Double  Furze, 
Siberian  Crab,  Chinese  Crab,  Canada  MespUus, 
Bird  Cherry,  Double-flowered  ditto.  Double- 
flowered  Peach,  Double-flowered  Almond  Tree, 
j  Peony,  Ac. 

Hxkbacbous  Flowbes  in  Bloom.— Anchusa 
Italics,  Savoy,  Spiderwort,  White  Asphodel, 
Frapinella,  American  Cowslip,  Double  Purple  and 
White  ItockeU,  Mimulas,  Peonies  (various), early 
flowering  Phlox,  of  ditlereiit  sorts,  Poteutillas, 
PvramicU  Saxifrage,  Herbaceous  Usnunculus, 
Globe  Flower,  Summer  Snowdrop,  Veronicas, 
Pansies,  Alolets,  Ac. 


fOalaiiikiui  »icalU,J  j 

Gen.  Char. — Corolla  of  six  petals,  three  of  j 
which  are  smaller  than  the  rest  and  emarginated. 
SUffma  simple. 

Found  in  a  wild  state  in  many  diflerent  situa¬ 
tions,  sQch  as  orchards,  grassy  meadows,  groves, 
and  thickets.  No  plant  is  more  generally  culti* 
vated,  or  more  coraiuUy  welcomed  as  the  herald 
of  ^proaching  spring.  It  frequently  pierces 
through  the  nnmelted  snow,  which  it  rivals  in 
whiteness,  and  remains  uninjured  by  a  season 
doriog  whose  inclemeucy  most  vegetable  produc¬ 
tions  ue  dormant. 

SPRING  CROCUS.  | 

Differs  fVom  the  SaflIVon  Crocus  in  having ' 
broader  leaves,  with  flatter  or  less  revolute  edges. 
Yet  tbSt  difference  is  not  so  constant  as  the 
great  one  of  the  stigmas,  which  in  the  plant  be¬ 
fore  us  are,  comparatively,  veiy*  little  divided. 
The  segMents  wedge-shaped,  much  and  un¬ 
equally  notched,  erect  (not  hanging  out  of  the 
flower),  of  a  paler  colour,  and  quite  destitute  of 


the  smell  and  cordial  qualities  of  the  saffh)n. 
Their  times  of  flowering  are  also  widely  different, 
this  being  one  of  the  earliest  spring  plants,  as 
everybo<fy  knows  by  the  numerous  purple, 
yellow,  and  white  varieties  growing  in  every 
garden :  the  other  is  quite  an  autumnal  flower. 
And  these  differences  are  permanent  under  every 
mode  of  culture  hitherto  tried. 
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30  RECEIPTS  FOU  COOKERY.— THE  SICK  ROOM  AND  NUllSEKY 


llrrfijitH  for  (Cnnlvrri(.  | 

THINGS  IN  SEASON. 

Fish. — Brill,  carp,  cod,  crabs,  dabs,  dory,  eels, 
haddocks,  ling,  lobsters,  Hounders,  mackarel, 
mullet,  salmou,  perch,  pike,  plaice,  prawns, 
shrimps,  skate,  smelts,  soles,  sprats,  tench,  tur* 
hot,  whitinpi. 

Meat. — Ileef,  mutton,  veal,  grass«lamb,  pork, 
Tenisoii,  brawn. 

Pot'LTET.  —  Chickens,  fowls,  pullets,  tame 
pieeons,  ralibits  and  ducklings. 

viGKTAiiLEs. — Cauliflowers,  asparagus,  car* 
rota,  lettuces,  peas,  potatoes,  radishes,  aea-kail, 
parsley,  parsnips,  cucumbers,  spinach  sod  celer}’. 

Vegetaels  Soup. — Take  two  pounds  of  Jeru* 
Salem  artichokes,  pared  and  halved,  and  one 
pound  of  turni)>s,  aW  pared  and  sliced ;  two  or ' 
three  goo<i*sized  onions,  and  a  stick  of  celeiy* ; 
add  two  quarts  of  cold  water,  and  l>oii  all  toge¬ 
ther  slowly  for  more  than  two  hours;  then  add. 
two  large  table^poo^fuls  of  flour,  an  ounce  of^ 
dripping,  with  pt*pper  and  salt  to  the  taste,  and  | 
let  it  simmer  on  for  half  an  hour  longer,  stirring  | 
it  frequcntlv.  1 

Baked  IIadoock.  —  AVe  give  the  following , 
novel  receipt  for  ciniking  haddtK’ks: — Make  ul 
stuffing  with  bread-crumbs,  ciioppcd  parsley,  the ! 
yellow  rind  of  lemon  chopped  Hue,  and  a  small  | 
piece  of  butter ;  add  an  egg,  to  liind  the  whoh* 
together.  Cleanse  (he  lish,  and  fill  the  belly  witli  I 
the  stuffing ;  lay  it  in  a  baking-dish,  dust  it  witli 
Hour,  and  put  a  few  hits  of  hutter  over;  a  little 
water  or  gravy  mry  l>c  put  in  Die  bottom  of  t!i.‘  I 
dish.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven;  and  serve  with 
plain  flutter,  egg  sauce,  oncliovr  sauce,  Dutch 
:iauce,  or  tuiy  other  usually  served  with  cod. 

Bekf  IIaus. — Take  the  log  of  an  ox,  cut  like 
A  ham.  Take  basalt  one  ounce,  saltpetre  one 
ounce,  common  salt  one  pound,  and  coarse'  sugar  | 
one  pound,  which  will  be  a  sufTieieut  quantity  for 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds  of  bet'f;  rub  | 
(be  moat  with  the  above  ingredients;  turn  it 
cveiy  day,  and  baste  it  well  with  the  piekle  every 
day  for  a  month.  Then  tivko  it  out,  and  roll  it  in 
bran  or  sawdust,  and  hang  it  where  there  is  a 
constant  smoke  for  a  month.  Then  take  it  down, 
and  hang  it  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

To  MAKE  Hvxg  Beep  ijt  the  Dutch  Wat. — 
Take  a  lean  piece  of  l)eef ;  rob  it  well  with  treacle  ! 
or  coarse  sugar,  and  let  it  remain  for  three  days,  | 
turning  it  frequently  ;  after  that  wi|>e  it  dr}*,  and 
salt  it  w’ell  with  common  salt  and  saltpetre,  well 
dried  and  l>eaten  fine ;  turn  it  every  day  fur  a 
fortnight ;  roll  it  quite  tight  in  a  coarse  cloth, 
and  put  it  into  a  cheese-press,  or  under  a  heavy 
weight,  for  a  day;  hang  it  then  to  dry  in  the  smoke 
of  wood  or  turf,  but  turn  it  upside  down  every  day. 

Boilixg. — The  French  method,  which  is  that 
of  allowing  meat  only  to  simmer,  is  decidedly  the 
right  one;  by  this  means  the  juices  ore  not  ex* 
(rooted,  and  the  meat  is  rendered  more  digestible . 
French  cooks  will  allow  fonr  or  five  hours  for 
•immering  a  small  ]>iece  of  meat  weighing  only 
^bs. ;  they  give  preference  to  solid  pieces  with¬ 
out  bone,  wliicb  are  by  far  the  most  economical. 


iTjlE  fiik  ivnnin  nnii  linrstrii. 

To  Stop  tub  Flow  of  Blood  from  Leech 
Bites — Take  a  small  piece  ofcaoutcbouc,  andmelt 
by  the  beat  of  a  candle  ;  when  eix>l  equalise  it,  by 
rubbing  it  gently  with  a  piece  of  thin  paper. 
Appl^  it  on  the  spot  where  the  leech  bad  fixed 
itself,  having  previously  wijied  the  part  perfectly 
dry ;  and  Hnally  keep  it  motionless,  bv  means  of 
a  band  or  a  bit  of  sticking-plaster.  l)o  not  re¬ 
move  the  dressing  before  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours.  This  metliod  is  parti<*ularly  useful  in  the 
ease  of  children,  their  blood  being  often  very 
dilfioiilt  to  atop. 

How  to  Disixpect  thk  Air  ix  Apartmehts. — 
Chlorine  is  the  most  efiectual  gas  for  the  purpose 
of  di-Hinfeoting  the  air  in  apartments.  To  produce 
chlorine  for  tlic  purpose  of  fun.  ^atioii  or  disiii- 
fetrting,  put  ten  ounces  of  common  salt  well  dried, 
two  ounces  of  powdered  black  oxide  of  manga¬ 
nese,  into  an  corfheri:  pan,  together  with  six 
ounces  of  strong  sulphune  acid,  diluted  with  four 
ounces  of  water.  The  earthenware  vessel  should 
be  placed  in  hot  sand.  This  will  be  sufiiaient 
for  artHHii  forty  feet  by  twenty.  It  is  found  that 
chlorine  will  eondiine  with  pure  lime  and  pure 
soila,  making  chloride  of  lime  and  chloride  ol 
sodii,  but  that  the  affinity  of  chlorine  for  these 
Hul)«tances  is  very  weak.  Chloride  of  lime  and 
chloride  of  soda  are  the  sobstonees  now  used,  as 
the  most  convenient  and  the  most  effect ua!  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  purpose  of  disinfecting,  hi  cases 
where  infectious  (iisi'oses  are  so  near  that  danger 
is  apprelieiidcil,  chloride  of  lime  or  of  soda  is  the 
l>ost  known  preventive;  and  it  is  so  safe  that 
it  may  be  used  wherever  there  are  sick  patieut.s, 
except  in  the  comnieneement  of  fever,  when  it 
would  he  hurtful  for  them  to  remaiu  in  the  room 
w’ith  the  ga.H. 

Nkttlk-iiash. — This  complaint  generally  arises 
from  tlie  use  of  certain  articles  of  food,  such  as 
shell-tisli,  fruit,  Ac.  In  some  pei*soiis  these  pro¬ 
duce,  after  a  few  hours,  feelings  of  tingling  of  the 
skin,  and  (hen  itching,  aud  then  burning.  Soon 
after  the  itching  has  eomuieuccd,  wbeuU  appear 
on  the  skin  ;  these  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  the 
akin  around  them  is  very  red  ;  the  luce  is  swelled, 
the  eyes  closi'd,  and  often  with  all  this  there  is  a 
feeling  of  nausea,  aud  weight  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  The  best  treatment  is  to  dislodge  the 
offending  matter  by  an  emetic  of  ipecacuana 
(cigliU'oii  grains  or  one  scruple  of  the  powder  for 
an  adult),  aud  afterwards  a  bri:k  aperient  should 
be  taken.  The  warm  bath  uficn  gives  much  re¬ 
lief. 

How  to  Administer  Castor  Oil.— If  good, 
the  oil  is  thick,  which  renders  it  more  diineult  to 
swallow.  For  this  reason  it  should  always  be 
wanned  at  the  Hre,  which  will  render  it  os  thin 
as  olive  oil.  The  sikmiu  in  which  it  is  adminis¬ 
tered  should  have  the  rim  touched  with  lemon- 
juice,  the  acid  causing  the  oil  to  glide  off  easily. 
This  method  is  by  far  the  best  for  children,  as  it 
\  is  desirable  the  oil  should  be  administered  in  a 
I  pure  state.  For  adults  an  excellent  plan  is  mix- 
ing  the  oil  with  warm  milk,  takingcare  to  stir  the 
1  raixtur?  until  the  two  are  properly  blended. 


THE  TOILETTE.— THINGS  WOUTU  KNOWING. 
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(Flit  (Fniltttf. 

Chipped  ob  Soke  Lirs.-^By  tbo  frequent  ap* 
plication  of  honey-water,  and  protecting  the  lips 
the  cold  air,  a  cure  wul  speedily  be  ef¬ 
fected. 

Lavender  Vikeoab.— To  a  pint  of  the  l)e8t 
white  vinegar  put  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  lav  ender 
flowers,  aud  udd  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  cut  thin. 
Steep  for  21  hours  in  a  stone  jar,  which  set  on 
the  hob  to  dissolve,  for  10  or  12  hours.  Filter 
and  bottle  it,  dipping  the  corks  with  wax. 

CAENATioKLir  Salve. —Olive  oil, half  apound; 
alkanet  root,  halt'  an  ounce ;  macerate  witn  heat, 
until  the  oil  is  well  coloured ;  then  add  white  wax, 
3  ounces;  spermaceti,  3  ounces;  oil  of  lavender, 
16  drops;  essence  of  bergamotte,  1  drachm. 

Tooth  rAsiK.— Four  parts  of  porphyrised  red  I 
coral,  two  parts  of  bitartrate  of  iM>tass,  one  part  | 
of  cochineal,  one-eighth  of  a  part  of  alum,  ten 
parts  of  the  best  honey ;  the  cochineal  and  honey  ' 
to  be  i>owdered  together,  then  set  aside  for  some 
time,  and  afterwards  the  other  substances  to  be 
added,  and  rendered  aromatic  by  means  of  some 
aromatic  oil.  Ily  putting  a  small  quantity  on  a 
brush,  and  rubbing  on  the  teeth,  it  will  render 
them  beautifully  white  and  clean. 

Honey  AVateu.— To  make  honey -water,  powder 
two  ounces  of  volatile  salts  ver}' tine,  and  ^solvc 
in  a  pint  of  milk  or  water  for  use. 

Haik  AVash. — To  one  ounce  of  borax  add  half 
an  ounce  of  camphor;  imwder  these  ingredients 
Ane,  and  dissolve  in  one  quart  of  Ixiiling  water  : 

'  hen  ccNd,  the  solution  will  bo  really  for  use. 

unp  the  hair  frequently.  This  wash  not  only 
k  actually  cleanses  and  boautitlcs,  butstrengthens 
i|  hair,  preserves  the  colour,  aud  prevents  early 
6>,dncss. 

^SFKiT  DK  Rose. — Take  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
otto  of  roses,  and  mix  with  one  quart  of  very 
Myoug  spirits  of  wine.  Put  these  into  a  close 
wwsel,  which  cork  and  shake  up  occasionally, 
holding  the  same  belbre  the  fire,  or  immersing 
he  bottle  in  a  bath  of  warm  water.  As  soon  as 
*  the  vessel  is  warmed,  take  it  out,  and  shake 
4ntileold.  Add  a  teos^inful  of  calcined  niag- 
fesin,  shako  well,  and  (if  not  bright)  filter  throu{^i 
pap.'r. 

To  Cure  AA'abts.— Lemon-juice  applied  fre¬ 
quently  during  the  day,  lor  a  week  or  two,  will 
prove  a  certain  cure. 

Obange-flower  AVateb. — Oil  of  Neroli  eight 
drop<4,  rectified  spirits  two  drachms,  magnesia 
hair  a  drachm.  Rub  the  whole  together  in  a 
mortar,  gradually  adding  one  pint  of  distille<l  or 
rain  water.  Finally,  filter  tne  liquid  through 
white  blotting-paper,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 
ThiH  is  a  pleasant  wash  for  the  skin.  Csed  in  the 
Mmc  way  as  rose  or  elder  water,  it  possesses  the 
fine  fragrance  of  the  flower  which  its  name  im¬ 
ports. 

I  Simple  and  Safe  Emollibnt. — Asagoodand 
efficient  softener  of  the  skin,  we  know  of  nothing 
better  than  fine  oatmeal,  either  made  into  a  thin 
f^ruel  or  a  little  thrown  in  the  water  when  wash¬ 
er.  Persons  subject  to  eruptions  in  the  face 
^uld  always  use  it. 


(Filings  innrtli  linnniing. 

How  TO  Know  Good  Flour.— AVhen  flour  is 
genuine,  or  of  the  best  kind,  it  holds  together  in 
a  mass  when  squeezed  bv  the  hand,  and  shows 
the  impressions  of  the  fingers,  and  even  of  the 
marks  of  the  skin,  much  longer  thin  when  it  is 
bad  or  adulterated ;  aud  the  dough  made  with  it 
is  very  gluey,  ductile,  and  elastic,  easy  to  be 
kneaded  ;  and  which  may  be  elonmted,  flattened, 
and  dvA^n  in  every  direction  without  breaking. 

To  Prevent  Mile  from  Turning  Hour  in 
AVarm  AVbatheb.— In  Paris  the  milkmen  are 
,  in  the  habit  of  employing  a  bttle  sub-oarbonate 
of  soda  or  of  potash.  This,  by  combining  with 
and  neutralising  the  acetic  acid  formed,  has  tho 
desired  efleet,  and  kee]ia  the  milk  from  turning 
as  soon  as  it  otherwise  would.  The  salt  that  U 
thus  formed — viz.,  the  acetate  of  soda  or  of  pot¬ 
ash — is  not  at  all  injurious;  and  as  pure  milk 
does  contain  a  small  quantity  of  this  salt,  it  ia 
difficult  to  pronounce  upon  the  addition  of  any 
alkali,  except  there  shouhl  be  some  in  a  free  or 
iincombined  state,  which  does  not  exist  in  milk. 
The  addition  of  a  little  earltonate  of  )>ota8h  will 
break  down  the  curd  tliat  is  begiuniug  to  form, 
in  consequence  of  souring. 

How  TO  Krkp  Ruttfr  Sweet  for  Year.s. 
— The  Imtter  must  be  well  churned  and  worked, 
and  packed  hard  and  tight  in  kegs  of  seasoned 
white  oak ;  the  head  is  then  put  in,  leaving  a 
small  hole,  in  w  hich  brine  is  poured  to  fill  the 
vacant  space  ;  and  of  so  much  importance  is  it 
deemed  to  prevent  any  bad  taste,  that  tho  plug 
for  the  hole  must  not  be  made  of  cedar  or  pines, 
but  of  cvjircss  or  bass  w'ood  ;  as  otherwise  it 
would  be  iqjured.  ARer  which,  these  kegs  are 
placed  in  hogsheads  well  filled  with  brine  of  lull 
solution,  that  will  bear  an  egg.  which  is  then 
headed  up  tight  and  close.  By  adopting  this 
process,  butter  may  be  mode  to  keep  in  any 
climate. 

To  Clean  Black  Lace. — Pass  the  lace  through 
a  warm  liquor  of  bullocks'  gall  and  water ;  uRer- 
wards  rinse  in  cold  water ;  then  take  a  small 
piece  of  glue,  pour  lH>iIing  water  on  it,  and  again 
pass  the  Itu'e  through  it ;  clap  it  with  your  hands, 
and  then  frame  it  to  dry. 

To  Clban  Black  Silks. — To  bullocks'  gall, 
add  boiling  water  sufficient  to  make  it  warm, 
and  with  a  clean  sponge  rub  the  silk  well  on 
both  sides  :  squeeze  it  well  out,  .ind  proceed 
again  in  like  manner.  Rinse  it  in  spring  water, 
and  change  the  water  until  perfectly  clean.  Dry 
it  in  tho  air,  and  pin  it  out  on  a  table ;  but  first 
dip  tho  si>onge  in  glne-water,  and  rub  it  on  the 
wrong  siae ;  then  dry  before  a  fire. 

To  Impbovb  Had  Ykast. — Add  a  htUo  flour 
and  sugar,  and  let  them  work  together  for  a  short 
time. 

To  BINDER  Linen  and  Cloth  AA^atbrpboof. 
— Boiled  oil,  25  parts;  bees’  wax,  2  parts;  li¬ 
tharge,  2  parts ;  lamp-black,  2  parts.  Mix  and 
use  it  at  discretion.  Any  other  eolonr  may  be 
used  instead  of  lamp-black. 

To  Gather  and  Pbrsbryb  Hbrbs. — Herbs 
should  be  gathered  early  iu  a  morning,  at  the 
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teason  wbati  they  are  just  )>o^iituDff  to  flower.  ■ 
The  dual  tbould  be  washed  or  brushed  otf*  them, 
and  they  should  1>e  then  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  1 
as  quick  as  possible. 

To  Scova  BLA.KK1T8,  CorKTERPAKSS,  Ac.— 
The  soouriog  of  blankets  l>eing  heavy  work,  the 
instrument  called  a  or  maid,  is'  sometimes 

employed  to  lessen  the  manual  labour,  in  beating 
ana  wiinging  them,  its  use  is  to  beat  the  bUii< 
keta,  counterpanes,  and  such  heavy  articles,  in 
the  tub,  with  water  and  soap  to  clean  them.  To 
prepare  the  water  for  scouring,  cut  a  pound  of 
mottled  (M*  yellow  soap  into  thin  slices,  and 
dissolve  it  in  a  i^lon.  of  l>oiUng  water,  abiding 
an  ounce  of  pearlash  or  of  soda.  W'hen  the  soap 
is  quite  dissolved,  mix  the  solution  with  a  quan* 
tity  of  cold  water,  to  make  it  onlv  so  hot  that 
the  hand  can  bear  it.  Put  this  with  the  blanket 
into  the  Bcouring*tuh,  which  must  have  a  very 
strong  or  double  bottom,  and  beat  it  with  the 
doU,  turning  it  frequently.  After  it  is  thoroughly 
cleaned,  the  next  operation  is  to  wring  out  the 
soap  and  water.  This  being  difflcuU  to  do  by  the 
hands  alone,  may  l)e  assisted  by  hanging  up  the  ! 
blanket  till  the  two  i*nds  meet ;  and,  flung  this  \ 
to  a  hook  in  the  wall,  pass  a  short  thick  stick  ' 
through  the  fold ;  by  means  of  this,  the  blanket  i 
can  be  twisted  and  wrung  out  very  hard.  * 
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THE  CANARY  BIRD. 


seed,  chickweed,  water-cress,  lettuce,  bits  of  pear 
and  apple,  varied  sometimes  w  ith  a  little  barley,  or 
o.'iti'jem,  poppy,  or  hempsecil;  und  when  brewing 
(in  Api^),  a  little  groundsell.  Water  should  be 
liberailv  provided  them,  as  they  require  it  to 
bathe  in  as  well  ms  to  drink ;  also  sand,  and 
occasionally  a  bit  of  old  mortar.  When  moults 
inp,  it  is  usual  to  give  them  lioilcd  bread  and 
milk;  and  some  introduce  a  ru^ly  nail  into  the 
water  they  drink  during  this  period. 

The  usual  time  for  pairing  canaries  for  breeding 
is  in  .^pril.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in 
selecting  birds  for  thispurpo9<>.  Attentive  males 
are  difllcult  to  be  obtained,  und  good  females  as 
rarely  to  be  met  with. 

The  female  makes  the  ne?t,  the  male  bringing 
her  the  materials,  which  should  be  always  ac¬ 
cessible,  and  should  consist  of  moss,  cow-hair, 
j  fine  hay  cut,  fine  short  moo],  Ac.  In  a  breeding- 
I  cage  it  is  usual  to  place  a  little  box,  as  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  the  nest. 

The  canary  lays  from  four  to  six  eggs,  one 
successively  every  day,  and  breeds  two  or  three 
times  during  the  season.  The  male  takes  but  a 
short  turn  on  the  nest,  leaving  to  the  hen  the 
greater  part  of  this  arduous  duty.  As  soon  a^^ 
the  brood  is  hatched,  which  occupies  a  period  of 
thirteen  days,  the  male  oomincnces  his  labours, 
which  consist  in  supplying  them  with  food  for 
another  thirteen  days,  at  t!ie  end  of  which  period 
i  they  are  enabled  to  pick  alone.  During  this 
I  time  the  female  never  leaves  the  nest  but  for  the 
purposes  of  feeding,  when  her  place  is  supplied 
by  the  male.  The  food  for  young  birds  consists 
of  a  quarter  of  a  bard  egg  mincea  fine  (white  ai^ 
yolk  together),  mixed  with  alittle  bread  8teep«|t 
111  water.  This  should  be  pressed  and  placeu^^ 

■  one  vessel,  while  another  should  contain  a  sn 
quantity  of  lioiled  rape^ced,  washed  in 
water.  Care  must  be  taken  to  change  the  fr  k11 
of  young  birds  everyday;  for  should  the  br««<*.| 
turn  sour,  and  they  partake  of  it,  it  will  caiu* 
their  death.  At  the  end  of  a  month  they  may  be! 
placed  in  separate  cages. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  complaints  to  which 
canaries  are  suhjei't;  with  the  liest  remedies  tr. 
be  applied :  A$thma. — Give  plantain  and  rape^ 
i  seed,  moistened  with  water,  as  their  sole  food.  , 


HuptHTt. — The  usual  symptom  of  this  com- 
This  bird,  wliich  is  now  so  generally  acclimated  plaint  is  excessive  thinness,  and  the  bird  w  ill  nob 
to  this  country,  was  origin  idly  a  native  of  the  cat.  It  is  very  common  to  young  birds,  and  is 
Canary  or  Fortunate  Islands,  ^he  many  changes  generally  supposed  to  arise  from  eating  too  much  ; 
it  has  undergone  from  climate,  domestication,  a  rusty  hail  immersed  in  the  water  they  drink 
and  crossings  will  account  for  the  varieties  of  will  be  found  efllcacious. 

colour  we  meet  with.  The  London  fanciers  Ziee— Canaries  are  subject  to  these  insects, 
acknowledge  but  two  kinds,  vix.,  the  JonfjHUt  supply  them  frequently  with  fresh  water  for 
and  the  Ifeo/y  ;  or,  the  plain  and  (bo  variegateil.  bathing,  keep  the  cage  clean,  and  strew  dry  sand 
The  male  should  be  a  dark  gray,  or  grayish  over  the  bottom. 

brown  (the  original  colour  of  the  canary),  a  Lots  of  Voice. — This  frequently  happens  to  the. 

ffrecD,  or  very  regularly  pencilled.  A  bird  which  j  male  afltcr  moulting.  Hang  up  a  piece  of  rusty 
oas  reached  two  years  old  or  upwards  is  edn-  bacon  for  the  bird  to  peck  at. 
sidered  bei^t.  As  the  surest  mode  of  distinguish-  EpUepsy,  which  arises  from  fright ;  an< 
inff  a  cock  from  a  hen  canary,  observe  the  Sueezimj^  produced  by  au  olistruction  of  th/ 
following  rule:— when  singing,  you  will  per-  nostrils,  to  cure  which  a  small  quill  must  be  in* 
ceive  the  passage  in  the  throat  of  the  cock  to  serted;  are  some  of  the  most  oommuu  com- 
heave  with  a  pulsive  motion,  swelling  like  a  little  plaints  to  which  canaries  are  subject. 
pair  of  bellows  — a  peculiarity  which  is  never  It  is  necessary  at  certain  periods  to  cut  thb 
observed  in  the  throat  of  a  hen.  claws  of  caffe-birds,  and  in  doing  so  great  cr 

The  food  of  the  canary  consists  of  canary,  rape-  should  be  taxon  to  avoid  ilrawing  blood. 


CHAP.  I. 

^-5“  “  Who  arc  those  two  pretty 
girls  just  entering  the  room  with 
their  chaperon? — for  mother  she 
certainly  can  he  to  neither,”  in¬ 
quired  Mr.  Revington,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  a  certain  age,  of  one  of 
those  delightful,  amusing,  gossip¬ 
ing  dowagers  who  know  everybody, 
and  by  whose  guidance  one  may 
steer  one’s  way  safely  among  the 
shoals  of  a  crowded  saloon  without 
danger  of  unconsciously  enlight¬ 
ening  one’s  neighbour  as  to  the 
impression  created  by  his  first- 
cousin,  or  abusing  his  respected 
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grandfather,  in  total  ignorance  of  their 
relationship. 

“  You  arc  right,  and  you  are  wrong,  as  ^ 
to  the  elder  of  the  party,”  replied  Airs. ' 
Vincent ;  “  for  mother  she  is  to  neither,  j 
yet  step-mother  to  both ;  and,  moreover,  | 
the  young  ladies  themselves  arc  only  half-  ' 
sisters  to  each  other."  j 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  V'incent,  you  are  more  ^ 
mystifying  than  the  Delphic  oracle  or  the 
Herald’s-office,”  exclaimed  her  compa- 1 
nion,  with  a  comic  look  of  bewilderment ;  j 
“have  pity  on  mysimplicity,  and  remember 
thatevery  one  is  not  so  admirableagenealo-  , 
gist  as  yourself,  and  in  this  case  I  feel  iin-  ] 
usually  curious  about  those  lovely  girls, 
so  dilTerent  and  yet  so  beautiful.  Tliat  one 
with  the  i>ensive  Grecian  face  and  braided  | 
hair  is  less  dazzling,  but  to  me  more  in-  , 
tercsting,  than  the  brilliant  blonde,  witli ! 
her  sunny  ringlets  and  gay  smiles,  who  I  | 
should  judge  to  be  some  three  years  the  ^ 
younger  of  the  two.” 

“  Listen,  then,  and  be  enlightened  !  ” 
returned  Mrs.  V'incent,  smiling.  “  Florence 
Charleville,  the  elder  of  the  two  beauties, 
is  the  daughter  of  the  younger  son  of  a 
noble  family,  who  died  when  she  was  only 
a  few  months  old ;  and  whose  widow, 
when  scarcely  out  of  her  weeds,  married 
Mr.  Stapylton,  a  banker  of  large  fortune,  of 

whom,  had  you  been  in  M - more  than  I 

a  week,  you  would  certainly  have  heard  ; 
and  the  pretty  blonde,  Georgina,  is  the  j 
child  of  that  second  marriage.  Thus  the  | 
girls  are  half-sisters,  you  perceive.”  j 

“  So  far  my  poor  faculties  arc  fully  en¬ 
lightened,”  replied  the  old  bachelor,  with  ; 
an  air  of  solemnity ;  “  and  now  for  the  j 
elder  lady,  who  I  presume  is  — 

“  Mr.  Stapylton’s  second  wife,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mrs.  Vincent,  perceiving  that  he 
stopped.  “The  mother  of  the  two  girls 
died  when  Florence  was  about  fourteen 
and  Georgina  eleven  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Stapyltoii  was  a  widower  about  two  years, 
during  which  time  his  household  was 
managed  by  a  most  excellent  widow  lady  , 
who  was  of  great  use  to  both  the  girls  ;  ' 
though  GcorgiiM  has,  I  fear,  lost  some  | 
of  her  gootl  influence  by  the  over-indul-  , 
gcncc  of  her  father,  and,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  of  her  step-mother  also.” 

“  Mrs.  Stapyltou  is  kind,  then,  to  these 


pretty  creatures?”  .asked  Mr.  Ilevington, 
following  with  his  eyes  the  graceful  figure 
of  Florence,  who  was  just  then  claimed  by 
a  handsome  young  oflicer  as  his  partner 
for  the  ensuing  waltz. 

“  Why,  yes,” replied  Mrs.  Vincent,  rather 
hesitatingly ;  "  at  least,  she  pleases  her 
husband  by  humouring  Georgina,  who, 
■as  his  only  child,  is  naturally  enough,  a 
pet ;  but  I  sometimes  fancy  poor  Flo¬ 
rence  is  less  favoured  and  obliged  to  give 
way  to  her  sister’s  whims  and  fancies.  She 
docs  not  look  happy,  in  my  opinion,  and 
there  is  something  in  the  tone  of  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stapylton  which  plainly  shows  that 
they  do  not  forget  she  is  a  step-daughter, 
and,  .alas !  an  orphan,  too,  poor  girl.” 

“  And  is  she  dependant  on  tlicse  cold 
relations  ?”  asked  Mr.  Bevington,  with  in¬ 
terest. 

“  Not  entirely ;  she  will  have  some  five 
thousand  pounds  at  her  own  disposal  when 
she  is  twenty-one,  which  will  be,  I  fancy, 
in  a  few  months  ;  but  that  is  but  a  slender 
pittance  for  a  girl  brought  up  in  all  the 
luxury  of  her  step-father’s  house,  and 
whose  sister  will  have  more  than  ten  times 
that  amount,  if  report  speak  truly.  Be¬ 
sides  which,  her  chance  of  marrying  well 
is  much  diminished  by  Georgina’s  heiress-h 
ship,  aided  by  a  style  of  beauty  and  m.anAj 
ners  more  generally  attractive  than  Fir,.: 
rence's,  though  you  have  assigned  thj' 
palm  of  beauty  to  the  brunette.” 

“  Do  not  c.all  her  a  brunette !”  exclaimed 
the  old  gentleman  enthusiastically.  “  That 
epithet  always  gives  me  an  idea  of  a  ‘  nut- 
brown  maid'  with  a  high  colour,  and  what 
Mrs.  Trollope  calls  ‘stout-looking  black 
ringlets,’  and  is  all  unworthy  of  Miss  Char¬ 
leville,  with  her  pure,  pale  complexion, 
classic  features,  and  smooth  silky  hair. 
And  believe  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vincent, 
that  any  one  who  could  be  influenced  by 
fortune  is  not  worthy  of  such  a  girl,  if  hei* 
face  is  at  all  an  index  of  her  mind  and. 
heart.’’  t 

“  Why,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  positively 
in  love  with  my  young  friend,”  laughed 
Mrs.  Vincent ;  “  I  do  not  think  I  ever, 
heard  you  so  enthusiastic  before.  How-- 
ever,  I  must  confess  you  have  shown  your  t 
penetration  in  this  instance,  for  Florenc.“ 
Charleville  is  really  a  charming  girl,  though 
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only  those  who  know  her  intinintely  are 
a  are  of  the  full  beauty  of  her  character, 
or  of  the  accomplishments  and  informa¬ 
tion  she  possesses.  Florence  conceals 
much  enthusiasm  and  feeling  under  her 
calm  exterior,  and  the  same  veil  is  thrown, 
either  by  herself  or  others,  over  her  ac¬ 
quirements.  For  instance,  every  one  hears 
and  admires  Georgina’s  sprightly  French 
songs  and  Italian  canzonets,  but  few  are 
aware  how  much  Florences  rich  voice 
excels  her  sister’s,  or  what  a  high  treat  is 
afforded  by  her  exquisite  singing  of  her 
favourite  German  and  English  ballads ; 
while  her  performance  both  on  organ  and 
piano  is  rarely  excelled.” 

“  You  do  not  give  me  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  the  brilliant  Georgina,”  said 
Mr.  Bevington,  “  whom  I  should  judge, 
from  your  account,  to  be  both  inordinately 
fond  of  admiration,  and  deficient  in  affec¬ 
tion  and  consideration  for  her  sister.  ’ 

“  Nay,  there  you  judge  her  too  harshly,” 
replied  his  companion  ;  “  Georgina  is 
certainly  a  little  coquettish  and  fund  of 
display,  as  a  girl  so  petted  and  attractive 
is  sure  to  be ;  but  I  believe  her  to  be 
really  warmly  attached  to  Florence,  though 
how  far  her  affection  would  stand  the  test 
of  seeing  herself  eclipsed  by  her  I  pretend 
not  to  say.  Such,  however,  is  not  often 
the  case,  thanks  to  Florence’s  timid,  re¬ 
tiring  manners.” 

‘'Small  thanks  to  her,  then,  for  such 
affection,  as  an  Irishman  would  say,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Bevington ;  ”  but  see,  Mrs. 
Stapyltoii  is  coming  towards  you  with 
chatty  intentions.  Pray  present  me  to 
her ;  I  am  curious  to  see  more  of  these 
family  politics,  into  which  you  have  given 
me  some  insight.” 

Mrs.  Vincent  had  only  time  to  give  an 
assenting  nod  before  the  lady  in  question 
approached,  and  so  soon  as  the  first  greet¬ 
ings  were  over  Mr.  Bevington  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  due  form,  and  most  gr.aciously 
received  ;  an  honour  which  he  might  per¬ 
haps  have  better  appreciated  had  he  not 
heard  Mrs.  Vincent  whisper,  in  answer  to 
some  inquiry,  whose  tenor  he  easily  com- 
prehende<l,  ”  Yes,  very  rich,  and  a  bache¬ 
lor.”  However,  he  received  her  advances 
with  much  cordiality,  and  was  speedily 
rewarded  by  a  presentation  to  the  two 


young  ladies  who  had  so  much  excited  his 
interest,  on  their  return  to  their  step¬ 
mother,  at  the  close  of  the  dance.  More¬ 
over,  he  showed  that  he  had  profited  by 
the  thirty  years  which  had  passed  over  his 
head  since  his  dancing  debut  in  a  scene 
like  the  present,  by  paying  marked  atten¬ 
tion  to  Mrs.  Stapylton  and  a  few  well- 
turned  compliments  to  Georgina,  instead 
of  at  once  gratifying  his  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  beautiful  Florence ; 
and  his  prudence  was  justified  by  the  cor¬ 
diality  of  the  invitation  he  received  to  a 
party  which  Mrs.  Stapylton  was  to  give 
for  the  following  week. 

Now  be  it  known  that  Mr.  Bevington, 
notwithstanding  his  fifty  years,  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  preserved,  and  still  hand¬ 
some  and  young-looking  enough  to  have 
passed  admirably  for  forty  ;  indeed,  wlien 
Ids  three  thousand  a-year  was  taken  into 
consideration,  another  five  years  might 
have  been  subtracted  from  his  half-century 
by  sundry  mammas,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
daughters.  Accordingly,  Mrs.  Stapylton 
gladly  added  him  to  her  visiting-list,  and 
even  the  pretty  Georgina  lavished  on  him 
a  few  bright  smiles  as  a  reward  for  some 
of  the  graceful  compliments  in  which  the 
young  men  of  the  present  day  are  certainly 
excelled  by  their  elders,  the  beaux  of  the 
last  generation.  But  when  the  younger  of 
the  two  sisters  having  been  again  led  to 
the  dance,  and  Mrs.  Stapylton  being  in  the 
full  tide  of  gossip  with  Mrs.  Vincent,  the 
old  bachelor  at  length  turned  to  Miss 
Cbarleville,  his  tone  was  completely  dif¬ 
ferent.  Not  a  single  compliment  did 
pay  her,  save  indeed  by  the  t— ■  *”** 

conversation,  which  showed  tl 
lieved  her  capable  of  talking  oi? 
very  unlike  the  usual  ball-roon'*™  suf* 
and  on  which  his  really  cultivate''* 
and  long  knowledge  of  the  work® 
<|ualified  him  to  draw  out  the  powe'H. 
his  companion.  Nor  was  he  disappointed^ 
Florence  showed,  when  her  first  reserve 
wore  off,  that  her  old  friend’s  panegyric 
was  justified,  and  that  she  had  iir  proved  a 
naturally  superior  intellect  both  by  read¬ 
ing  and  thought ;  and  when  a  summons  to 
supper  broke  off  a  conversation  mutually 
interesting,  Mr.  Bevington  inwardly  de¬ 
cided  that  Florence  Cbarleville  was  the 
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most  charminf^  girl  he  had  ever  met  with; 
except  om.  Yes,  gentle  reader,  smile  not, 
nor  deem  our  old  bachelor  of  fifty  is  fall¬ 
ing  in  love  with  the  young  girl  of  twenty- 
one.  It  is  true  she  has  excited  in  his 
heart  an  interest  beyond  what  her  beauty 
and  intellect  would  naturally  have  in¬ 
spired,  but  the  cause  of  that  tender  feeling 
was  not  love — it  was  a  memory.  Early  in 
life  Mr.  Bevingtun,  like  perhaps  most 
bachelors  of  his  age,  had  met  with  a  dis¬ 
appointment.  He  had  loved,  warmly  and 
deeply,  a  beautiful  and  amiable  girl,  and 
though  she  had  not  returned  his  affection, 
her  refusal  had  been  so  kind,  so  feeling,  : 
so  devoid  of  coquetry  or  harshness,  that  I 
her  image  was  entwined  for  ever  in  his  ! 
heart.  He  had  never  loved  again,  and  ' 
during  the  long  years  which  had  elapsed  i 
the  Edith  of  his  youthful  idolatry  had  ! 
served  as  his  standard  of  excellence  in 
woman.  And  it  was  the  striking  resem¬ 
blance  which  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
in  Florence  Charleville  to  his  early  love 
which  had  so  deeply  interested  him,  while 
Mrs.  Vincent’s  account  of  her  peculiar 
situation  excited  a  still  warmer  sympathy 
in  his  kind  heart. 

“Poor  girl!”  was  his  last  thought  ere  i 
he  slept  that  night,  "  I  will  court  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  her  cold  relatives,  and  try 
to  win  her  confidence.  She  may  some  day 
need  a  friend,  and  I  will  be  one  to  her 
should  it  ever  be  in  my  power,  if  it  were 
only  for  her  wonderful  likeness  to  Edith. 
It  is  very  strange,  her  face,  figure,  voice, 
all  were  so  like,  so  very  like,  though  she 
'  yfjertainly  not  so  beautiful,  but  that  could 
•  I  never  yet  saw  any  one  so 

Edith  was,”  and,  with  a  sigh,  Mr. 
^ton  turned  on  his  pillow,  and,  par- 
„im  fair  ladies  (he  was  past  his 
n  year),  in  spite  of  tender  recollec- 
s,  slept  soundly  till  his  valet  awoke 
nm  next  morning. 

The  night  of  Mrs.  Stapyl ton’s  party 
arrived,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  most 
of  those  who  expected  to  share  its  festivi- 
tie>',  for  Mrs.  Stapylton’s  balls  and  parties 
were  I'niversally  acknowledged  to  be  the 

best  worth  going  to  in  the  town  of  M - , 

if  not  in  the  county  to  which  it  belonged ; 
but  perhaps  no  one,  not  even  Georgina, 
to  whom  such  occasions  were  always  the 


scenes  of  new  triumphs,  looked  forward  to 
it  with  more  eagerness  than  our  old  bache¬ 
lor,  whose  anxiety  to  carry  out  his  scheme 
of  winning  Florence’s  friendship  and  con¬ 
fidence  made  him  one  of  the  first  arrivals 
in  Mrs.  Stapylton’s  drawing-rooms.  For, 
as  he  sagely  argued,  that  lady  would  be 
so  much  occupied,  and  Georgina  so  much 
the  object  of  attention  in  her  father’s 
house,  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  most 
favourable  opportunities  of  engrossing 
Florence,  without  provoking  the  remarks 
of  her  relatives,  which,  for  her  sake,  be 
particularly  wished  to  avoid.  Nor  was  he 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  Florence  would 
be  found  in  one  of  the  least  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  elegant  suite  of  rooms  thrown 
open  that  night  for  the  reception  of  the 
numerous  guests ;  for  so  soon  as  the 
arrival  of  other  visitors  engrossed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  hostess,  and  left  him  at  liberty 
to  wander  through  them  at  pleasure,  he 
discovered  the  object  of  his  search  in  a 
small  boudoir  which  was  evidently  in- 
tended  as  a  retreat  from  the  more  crowded  , 
saloons.  I 

Florence  received  him  with  a  cordial  ^ 
smile,  having  cherished  a  pleasant  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  shrewd  good  sense  and  high  ^ 
feeling  which  he  had  displayed  in  many  of 
bis  observations  during  their  first  inter¬ 
view,  and  willingly  made  room  for  him 
on  the  large  settee,  which  occupied  nearly 
one  side  of  the  little  apartment.  And  ’ 
soon  she  found  herself  talking  to  him  of  a  j 
hundred  things  which  she  would  never  .  ' 
have  discussed  with  many  she  knew  more  '  j 
intimately ;  for  from  general  subjects  and  ^ 
popular  authors  they  came  to  change  sen- 
timents  and  opinions  on  the  various  quali- 
ties  of  the  heart  and  mind,  and  motives  E 
of  action,  and  various  other  topics ;  and  f 
Florence  forgot  her  usual  reserve,  and  un-  1 
consciously  permitted  her  companion  to  I 
form  a  just  estimate  both  of  her  character  f 
and  mode  of  spending  her  time,  which  f 
latter  point,  by  the  way,  is  a  tolerable'  t 
index  of  the  former.  There  appeared  t<; 
her  observant  friend  a  beautiful  barmony|  .  j 
in  the  character  of  Florence  Charleville  j 
her  tastes  were  so  pure  and  refined,  hei_  { 
ideas  so  just,  so  cultivated  beyond  tbosf, . 
of  most  women,  while  her  gentleness,.' 
and  a  tinge  of  dreamv  imaginativeness  (we ' 


will  not  use  the  much  misapplied  word, 
superstition)  threw  a  feii^inine  charm  over 
the  whole,  and  redeemed  her  from  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  hardness  which  such 
superiority  of  intellect  sometimes  engen¬ 
ders.  She  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Bevington  at  any  rate,  as  free|from  irregu¬ 
larities  and  defects  as  the  classic  outline 
of  her  features.  She  only  needed  one 
more  trial  of  her  disposition  to  convince 
him  tlioroughly  of  this  fact.  Was  she  i 
as  exempt  from  envy  and  jealousy  as  from 
the  other  faults  of  her  sex?  Did  she 
indeed  bear  without  repining  her  young 
sister’s  favoured  position,  and  the  eclipse 
of  her  own  really  superior  attractions? 
If  .so,  she  had  indeed  borne  one  of  the 
most  severe  tests  a  young  girl  could 
iindergo. 

“  And  your  sister,  does  she  share  in  the 
studies  to  which  you  seem  to  devote  so 
much  time  ?”  incpiired  he,  at  length. 
“Have  you  imbued  her  with  your  own 
love  of  literature  and  enjoyment  of  the 
works  both  of  nature  and  art  ?’* 

Florence  hesitated  a  moment.  “  Geor- 
H  gina  is  so  young,”  she  replied,  “  and  so 
very  much  admired,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  she  will  devote  herself  to 
anything  very  grave  and  laborious  at  pre- 
[  sent ;  but  sbe  bas  quick  talents,  and  a 
j  lively  fancy,  wbich  will  always  make  her 
I  excel  in  anything  she  really  applies  her- 
)  self  to.” 

“  That  is  to  say,  she  likes  dancing  and 
flirting  better  than  books  ;  and  that  beauty 
.  and  vivacity  at  present  cover  all  deficien¬ 
cies  ?”  said  Mr.  Bevington  smiling. 

“  No,  no  ;  it  says  nothing  of  the  sort,” 
replied  Florence  earnestly.  “  Georgina  is 
'  verj’  gay,  very  much  admired,  and  as  an 

!ii  only  child,  of  course,  much  petted ;  but 
|;|  she  has,  I  assure  you,  really  brilliant 
I  (I  powers,  and  a  singular  facility  in  picking 
up  information,  which  often  enables  her 
to  acquire  without  effort  what  costs  others 
serious  study.  And  at  seventeen,  what 
more  can  you  expect  of  so  charming  a 
girl,  as  you  will  find  she  is,  when  you 
know  more  of  her — and  an  heiress  be¬ 
sides  ?”  she  added  with  a  smile. 

“  What  did  you  do  at  seventeen  ?”  again 
J  asked  her  companion.  “  Were  your  tastes 


different  at  that  age  from  what  they  are 
now?” 

“  Oh,  I  was  ten  times  as  grave  naturally 
as  Georgins,  and  not  half  so  much  ad¬ 
mired  ;  so  I  am  not  a  rule  for  any  one.” 

“  No,”  thought  Mr. Bevington,"  because 
you  are  so  superior  to  most but  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  express  this  opinion, 
and  at  that  moment  a  flush  on  the  cheek 
of  his  companion  attracted  his  attention  ; 
he  looked  up  and  saw  a  young  man  of 
singularly  |)reposse8sing  appearance  ap¬ 
proaching  with  an  air  of  empressement, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  Florence’s 
disclaimer  of  admiration  could  not  extend 
to  him  at  any  rate. 

“I  have  been  looking  for  you  every¬ 
where,"  he  said,  as  Florence  extended  her 
hand  to  him  ;  “dancing  is  just  going  to 
begin  in  the  library,  .and  you  know  you 
promised  me  the  first  quadrille  if  your 
sister  succeeded  in  overcoming  Mrs.  Sta- 
pylton's  scruples  as  to  a  carpet-dance  to¬ 
night." 

“  And  that  reminds  me  that  I  have  been 
abominably  selfish  in  thus  engrossing  you. 
Miss  Charleville,”  said  Mr.  Bevington 
courteously,  “  but  1  hope  you  will  forgive 
me ;  and  this  gentleman,  will,  1  am  sure, 
acknowledge  that  the  temptation  was  a 
powerful  one,  and  absolve  me  also,  espe¬ 
cially  as  he  has  not  suffered  the  loss  of 
his  quadrille  through  me." 

“  Certainly  !"  said  the  young  man, 
smiling ;  “  and  I  must  confess  your  excuse 
would  be  strong  enough  fur  a  more  flagrant 
crime,  as  no  one  feels  more  deeply  than 
myself,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone  ;  “  but 
we  must  not  delay,  I  fear,  or  we  shall  lose 
our  places.” 

“  First  let  me  introduce  you  to  our  new 
friend,”  said  Florence,  “and  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  soon  understand  that  I  am 
the  obliged  person  in  the  late  tite  A  tile. 
Mr.  Bevington,  let  me  present  ,to  you  Sir 
Henry  Clifford,  the  son  of  one  of  mamma's 
oldest  friends,  and  an  early  playmate  of 
my  own.” 

A  friendly  extension  of  the  hand  from 
the  elder  gentleman,  and  a  well-pleased 
smile  from  the  younger,  followed  this  in¬ 
troduction  ;  and  in  another  moment  Clif¬ 
ford  led  away  his  fair  partner  to  the  dance. 

“Hal  ha!  is  it  so?”  thought  Mr.. 
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BevinfftoD.  “  Well,  I  shall  make  my  ob- 
sen’ations,  and  if  1  find  he  is  worthy  of 
her,  and  there  are  any  obstacles  which  I 
can  remove,  why  it  shall  not  be  my  fault 
if  that  sweet  girl  is  not  happy.  I  have  no 
claims  on  me,  thank  God,  which  make  it 
wrong  to  gratify  my  inclinations ;  poor 
Emily's  death  deprived  me  of  my  last  near 
relative,  and  this  young  creature  seems  to 
bring  my  youth  back  again.  It  is  as  if 
Eklith  were  risen  from  the  grave,  where, 
alas !  she  went  too  soon  after  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  that — .  Well,  well,  it  is  no 
use  thinking  of  that  now.”  And  Mr. 
Bevington  left  his  retreat  and  mingled 
once  more  with  the  crowd.  The  rest  of 
the  evening  confirmed  our  bachelor’s  opi¬ 
nion,  that  there  was  an  attachment  be¬ 
tween  his  young  favourite  and  the  hand¬ 
some  Clifford  ;  not  only  were  the  atten¬ 
tions  of  the  latter  marked  w'henever  they 
were  together,  but  when,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  they  were  separated  by  some  con¬ 
trivance  of  Mrs.  Stapylton’s,  his  keen  eye 
caught  many  a  look,  which  convinced  him 
that  it  was  not  from  inclin.ation  that 
Sir  Henry  left  his  old  playfellow’s  side. 
Once  more  he  had  recourse  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  book  of  reference,  Mrs.  Vincent, 
and  from  her  he  le.arnt  that  Sir  Henry 
Clifford  had  been,  as  Florence  h:td  said, 
the  son  of  her  mother’s  most  intimate 
friend,  and  that  their  childish  companion¬ 
ship  had  been  quite  that  of  a  brother  and 
sister,  till  the  progress  of  time  had  sent 
the  boy  to  Eton,  and  from  thence  to  col¬ 
lege  and  the  usual  tour,  from  which  he 
had  only  recently  returned. 

.“  I  have  som'times  fancied  that  he  and 
Florence  liked  each  other  better  than  is 
prudent  for  either,”  pursued  Mrs.  Vin¬ 
cent  ;  “  for  the  young  man  is  not  rich, 
though  of  one  of  our  best  families.  But 
his  father  was  extravagant,  and  the  estates 
are,  I  fear,  sadly  encumbered.  He  had 
better  marry  Georgina,  and  repair  them 
with  her  fortune,  than  add  to  his  embar¬ 
rassments  by  falling  in  love  with  her 
sister.” 

Such  was  Mrs.  Vincent’s  information, 
which  sent  our  elderly  hero  home  with 
his  head  full  of  charming  projects,  and  a 
pretty  little  romance  beautifully  arranged 
in  his  own  mind,  of  which  Henry  Clifford 


and  Florence  Charleville  were  to  be  the 
hero  and  heroine,  and  himself  to  play  the 
part  of  the  good  old  godfather  always  to 
be  found  in  fairy  lore. 

But  leaving  him  to  the  indulgence  of 
his  benevolent  dream,  we  must  now  take 
a  peep  into  Florence  Charleville’s  own 
peculiar  sitting-room,  which,  formerly  the 
school-room,  bad  been  adopted  by  her  as 
her  boudoir,  if  so  we  may  call  an  apart¬ 
ment  which  had  few  elegancies,  save, 
indeed,  those  of  its  young  mistress’s  own 
creating,  but  which  still  was  the  scene  of 
some  of  her  happiest  hours.  And  here 
she  had  been  startled  in  the  midst  of  a 
reverie,  into  the  subjects  of  which  we  will 
not  be  so  impertinent  as  to  inquire,  by  a 
visit  from  her  stepmother  the  morning 
after  the  party,  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

“I  have  come  here  to  speak  to  you, 
Florence,”  she  said,  “  on  a  part  of  your 
conduct  which  has  both  surprised  and 
displeased  me.  I  allude  to  your  conduct 
to  Sir  Henry  Clifford,  which  is  by  no 
means  decorous  in  itself,  and  very  unkind 
towards  your  sister.” 

“I  don’t  understand  you, dear  inadam," 
said  Florence,  colouring  deeply,  but  with 
a  gentleness  of  manner  ill-deserved  by 
such  an  attack  ;  “  there  is  surely  nothing 
in  my  manner  to  Sir  Henry  which  is  not 
more  than  warranted  by  our  early  inti¬ 
macy.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  our  lives 
we  were  just  like  brother  and  sister,  and 
that,  of  course,  makes  me  treat  him  some¬ 
what  differently  to  anyone  else  who  visits 
us,  and  surely  there  can  be  no  impro¬ 
priety  in  that ;  and  how  Georgina  can  be 
concerned  in  it  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine.” 

“  Gh,  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  plead 
innocence,  Florence,”  replied  her  step¬ 
mother,  “but  I  am  not  so  easily  deceived. 
As  to  brother  and  sister,  and  all  that  non¬ 
sense,  it  may  be  all  very  well  for  children, 

!  but  there  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  or 
improper  for  grown-up  persons  ;  and  after 
your  long  separation  from  Sir  Henry,  you 
ought  not  to  look  on  him  as  different 
from  any  other  gentleman  of  your  ac- 
'  quaintance.  However,  I  am  not  sorry  you 
have  no  other  ideas  in  your  he.ad,  since 
you  must  have  observed  how  much  your 
sister  returns  the  evident  admiration  ho 
feels  for  her,  and  which  he  would  show 
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still  more  plainly  were  it  not  for  your 
cngrossinft  him  so  absurdly.  He  mttu- 
rally  feels  some  obligation  to  pay  you 
attention  from  the  childish  playfellowship 
of  which  you  think  so  much ;  but  every¬ 
one  must  sec  that  while  he  treats  you  as  a 
friend,  he  is  perfectly  fascinated  by  Geor¬ 
gina’s  beauty  and  vivacity  ;  and  the  match 
would  be  so  extremely  suitable,  that  I 
hope  your  own  pood  sense  and  right  feel¬ 
ing  will  prevent  you  from  delaying  it  for 
a  day.  He  hai  high  birth  and  an  old 
estate,  which  her  large  fortune  will  release 
from  every  drawback  ;  while,  in  other 
respects,  they  are  formed  for  each  other.” 

Mrs.  Stapyltoii  made  this  long  speech 
with  the  air  of  a  person  advancing  incon¬ 
trovertible  positions,  and  it  was  well  for 
Florence  that  she  had  not  been  required 
to  speak  before,  for  she  was  perfectly  be¬ 
wildered  and  stunned  by  what  she  had 
heard.  Henry  Clifford’s  attentions  h.ad 
been  so  exclusively  directed  to  herself, 
his  preference  of  her  society  so  marked, 
that  perhaps  without  analysing  its  nature 
she  had  certainly  become  dependant  upon 
his  regard,  and  accustomed  to  feel  her¬ 
self  the  chief  object  of  his  visits  to  their 
house.  Never  had  she  seen  the  slightest 
mark  of  admiration  for  Georgina  beyond 
what  she  w’ould  naturally  excite  in  the 
mind  of  anyone  who  saw  her,  and  the 
heart-sickness  which  such  an  idea  occa¬ 
sioned  to  poor  Florence  at  once  told  her 
what  was  the  state  of  her  affections.  She 
rallied,  however,  sufficiently  to  reply  to 
her  stepmother  with  outward  composure. 

“  Then,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  believe 
my  sister  attached  to  Sir  Henry  Clifford, 
as  well  as  that  he  admires  her 

“  Most  certainly  I  do,”  said  Mrs.  Sta- 
pylton,  “  and  I  am  sure  you  have  too  much 
regard  for  her  happiness,  and,  I  hope,  too 
much  dignity,  to  hinder  longer  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  so  desirable  an  affair.” 

Perceiving  that  she  had  made  the  de¬ 
sired  impression,  the  lady  retreated,  being 
too  good  a  tactician  to  weaken  an  argu¬ 
ment  by  its  repetition. 

{To  bo  continued.) 

Leisure  is  a  very  pleasant  garment,  but  it 
is  a  very  bad  one  to  wear. 


ESSAY  ir— 13USr  IDLENESS. 

'Tins  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  vices 
of  society,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  pernicious.  We  may  be  busy, 
and  yet  not  industrious,  because  our  time 
and  energy  are  employed  on  trivial  ob¬ 
jects.  Thus,  a  young  lady  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  constantly  employing  herself  on 
fancy  work,  at  the  same  time  that  she 
neglects  the  mending  of  clothes  or  the 
seeing  to  household  affairs,  is  one  of  the 
busj’-idle.  The  parlour  or  drawing-room 
may  be  covered  with  articles  in  knitting, 
netting  and  crochet,  and  we  may  be  told 
Miss  So-and-so  does  so  much  work,  she  is 
never  idle,  always  busy  upon  something. 
This  is  alUvery  well>  but  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  industry  consists  of  assiduity  icrW 
applied ;  assiduity  ill  applied  is  valueless 
in  the  proportion  of  the  mis-direction. 
Busy  idleness  is  of  two  kinds.  'The  first 
consists  in  the  dissipation  of  our  time  upon 
petty  details,  when  there  are  matters  of 
graver  concern  which  demand  our  solici¬ 
tude.  The  second  lies  in  such  a  mal¬ 
adjustment  of  our  more  important  affairs 
that  there  is  much  agitation  and  little  pro¬ 
gress.  We  have  invariably  found  that 
the  most  noisy  and  hustling  do  the  least . 
IVhatevcr  we  undertake  to  do  should  be 
dune  at  once,  and  in  as  quiet  and  quick  a 
manner  ns  possible.  Some  women  appear 
to  think  that  if  they  only  spend  their  time 
in  doing  something,  they  have  earned  a 
title  for  industry,  and  solace  themselves 
with  the  conviction  that,  whatever  be  the 
event,  they,  at  least,  have  done  their  duty. 
The  failure  arising  from  their  inefficiency 
I  they  attribute  to  fate  or  misfortune,  or  to 
[  any  c.iuse,  indeed,  except  a  want  of  exer- 
;  tion  in  themselves,  and  have  innumerable 
proofs  to  offer  of  their  own  assiduity, 

;  which  may  show  everything  except  the 
:  one  thing  needful,  the  existence  of  earnest, 
painstaking  exertion.  Without  this,  mere 
occupation  is  but  a  delusion,  and  those 
'  who  affect  to  be  the  busiest  will  appear 
:  the  idlest  when  tried  by  the  question, 

,  “  What  have  they  done  ?”  It  is  by  the 
I  answer  to  this  question  that  the  industry 
I  of  everyone  must  be  estimated,  and  the 
circumstance  of  having  spent  a  numbe;  of 
hours  daily  in  a  certain  pursuit,  cr  of 


THE  SLAVE  SALE. 

[Thr  following  chapter  ia  extracted  from  a  tc^  handsome  and  very  cheap  rolume  lately  published 
W  Clarke  and  Co.,  of  Fleet-street.  It  is  entitled  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin ;  or,  Negro  Life  in  the 
Hlave  States  of  America and  a  more  extraordinary  or  more  beautifVil  book  has  not  appeared 
within  the  last  ten  years.  It  contains  all  the  elements  that  ever  made  a  book  popular,  and,  still 
more,  all  that  can  make  a  book  good ;  for,  while  remarkable  as  a  work  of  imagination  and  humour, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  iorcible  exponent  of  the  terrors  of  American  slavery,  and  the  most 
eloquent  preacher  against  the  sufferings  it  inflicts,  that  has  yet  appeared,  either  in  the  old  world  or 
the  new.  Besides  the  volume  edition  (half-a-crown),  we  perceive  that  the  work  will  also  be  issued  in 
penny  weekly  numbers.] 

A  SLAVE-WAREHOUSE '.  Perhaps  some  the  eyes  and  tenses  of  respectable  society, 
of  tny  readers  conjure  up  horrible  visions  Human  property  is  high  in  the  market; 
of  such  a  place.  They  fancy  some  foul,  and  is  therefore  well  fed,  well  cleaned, 
obscure  den,  some  horrible  Tartarus  tended  and  looked  after,  that  it  may  come 
**  infurmis,  ingens,  cui  lumen  ademptum.”  to  sale  sleek,  and  strong  and  shining. 
But  no,  innocent  friend!  in  these  days  A  slave-warehouse  in  New  Orleans  is  a 
men  have  learned  the  art  of  sinning  ex-  house  externally  not  much  unlike  many 
pertly  and  genteelly,  so  as  not  to  shock  others,  kept  in  neatness ;  and  where  every 


having  surrendered  to  some  untelling  occu-  clearly  the  ends  we  should  desire  to  attain ; 
pation  a  large  proportion  of  our  time,  will  the  second,  to  continue  the  means  best 
be  ineffectual  if  there  is  nothing  to  show  calculated  to  attain  those  ends ;  and  the 
for  this  expenditure.  Whatever  is  begun,  last  to  carry  these  means  into  effect  with 
let  it  be  persisted  in  until  it  is  finished  ;  energy  and  perseverance.  If  we  adhere  to 
for  there  is  a  prodigious  waste  of  time  in  this  course,  without  wavering  or  weariness, 
changing  from  one  unfinished  pursuit  to  there  is  no  fear  of  our  being  classed  among 
another.  The  first  thing  is  to  conceive  I  the  “  Busy-idle.” 
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day  you  may  see  arranged,  under  a  sort  of 
shed  along  the  outside,  rows  of  men  and 
women,  who  stand  there  as  a  sign  of  the 
property  sold  within. 

Then  you  shall  be  courteously  entreated 
to  call  and  examine,  and  shall  find  an 
abundance  of  husbands,  wives,  brothers, 
sisters,  fathers,  mothers  and  young  chil¬ 
dren,  to  be  “sold  separately  or  in  lots,  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  purchaser;’’ 
and  that  soul  immortal,  once  bought  with 
blood  and  anguish  by  the  Son  of  God, 
when  the  earth  shook,  and  the  rocks  rent, 
and  the  graves  were  opened,  can  be  sold, 
leased,  mortgaged,  exchanged  for  groceries 
or  dry  goods,  to  suit  the  phases  of  trade 
or  the  fancy  of  the  purchaser. 

It  was  a  day  or  two  after  the  conversa¬ 
tion  between  Marie  and  Miss  Ophelia,  that 
Tom,  Adolph,  and  about  half  a  dozen 
others  of  the  St.  Clare  estate,  were  turned 
over  to  the  lovingkindness  of  Mr.  Skeggs, 
the  keeper  of  a  depot  on  — —  street,  to 
await  the  auction  next  day. 

Tom  had  with  him  quite  a  sizeable  trunk 
full  of  clothing,  as  had  most  others  of 
them.  They  were  ushered  for  the  night 
into  a  long  room,  where  many  other  men, 
of  all  ages,  sizes,  and  shades  of  com¬ 
plexion,  were  assembled,  and  from  which 
roars  of  laughter  and  unthinking  merri¬ 
ment  were  proceeding. 

“  Ah,  ah  !  that ’s  right.  Go  it,  boys — 
go  it !  ”  says  Mr.  Skeggs,  the  keeper. 
“  My  people  are  always  so  merry!  Sambo, 
I  see !’’  he  said,  speaking  approvingly  to 
a  burly  negro  who  w.as  performing  tricks 
of  low  buffoonery,  which  occasioned  the 
shouts  which  Tom  had  heard. 

As  might  be  imagined,  Tom  was  in  no 
humour  to  join  these  proceedings;  and 
therefore,  setting  his  trunk  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  noisy  group,  be  sat  down 
on  it  and  leaned  his  face  against  the  wall. 

The  dealers  in  the  human  article  m.ake 
scrupulous  and  systematic  efforts  to  pro¬ 
mote  noisy  mirth  among  them,  as  a  means 
of  drowning  reflection  and  rendering  them 
insensible  to  their  condition.  The  whole 
object  of  the  training  to  which  the  negro 
is  put,  from  the  time  he  is  sold  in  the 
northern  market  till  he  arrives  south,  is 
systematically  directed  toward  making  him 
callous,  unthinking  and  brutal.  The  slave- 
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dealer  collects  his  gang  in  Virginia  or 
Kentucky,  and  drives  them  to  some  con¬ 
venient,  healthy  place— often  a  watering- 
place— to  be  fattened.  Here  they  are  fed 
full  daily ;  and,  because  some  incline  to 
pine,  a  fiddle  is  kept  commonly  going 
among  them,  and  they  are  made  to  dance 
daily ;  and  he  who  refuses  to  be  merry- 
in  whose  soul  thoughts  of  wife,  or  child, 
or  home,  are  too  strong  for  him  to  be 
gay — is  marked  as  sullen  and  dangerous, 
and  subjected  to  all  the  evils  which  the 
ill-will  of  an  utterly  irresponsible  and 
hardened  man  can  inflict  upon  him. 
Briskness,  alertness  and  cheerfulness  of 
appearance,  especially  before  observers, 
are  constantly  enforced  upon  them,  both 
by  the  hope  of  thereby  getting  a  good 
master,  and  the  fear  of  all  that  the  driver 
may  bring  upon  them  if  they  prove  un¬ 
saleable. 

“  What  dat  ar  nigger  doin  here  ?“  said 
Sambo,  coming  up  to  Tom,  after  Mr. 
Skeggs  had  left  the  room.  Sambo  was 
full  black,  of  great  size,  very  lively,  volu¬ 
ble,  and  full  of  trick  and  grimace. 

“  What  you  doin  here  said  Sambo, 
coming  up  to  Tom,  and  poking  him  face* 
tioiisly  in  the  side.  “  Meditatn’,  eh 

“  I  am  to  be  sold  at  the  auction  to¬ 
morrow  said  Tom  quietly. 

“  Sold  at  auction — haw!  haw!  boys,  an’t 
this  yer  fun  ?  I  wisht  I  was  gwine  that  ar 
way! — tel  I  ye,  would  n’t  I  make  ’em  laugh  ? 
But  how  is  it — dis  yer  whole  lot  gwine 
to-morrow.’’’  said  Sambo,  laying  his  hand 
freely  on  Adolph’s  shoulder. 

“  Please  to  let  me  alone !’’  said  Adolph 
fiercely,  straightening  himself  up  with 
extreme  disgust. 

“  Law,  now,  boys !  dis  yer’s  one  o*  yer 
white  niggers — kind  o’  cream  colour,  ye 
know,  scented!’’  said  he,  coming  up  to 
Adolph  and  snuffing.  “O  Lor!  Wd  do 
for  a  tobaccer-shop ;  they  could  keep  him 
to  scent  snuff.  Lor,  he'd  keep  a  whole 
shop  agwine — he  would !’’ 

“  I  say,  keep  off,  can’t  you  !’’  said 
Adolph,  enraged. 

“  Lor,  now,  how  touchy  we  is — we 
white  niggers  !  Look  at  us,  now  !’’  and 
Sambo  gave  a  ludicrous  imitation  of 
Adolph's  manner;  “  here’s  de  airs  and 
c» 
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graces.  We’s  been  in  a  good  family,  1 
specs.” 

“Yes,”  said  Adolph  ;  “  I  had  a  master 
that  could  have  bought  you  all  f-.ir  old 
truck  !” 

“  Laws,  now,  only  think,”  said  Sambo, 
“  the  gentlemens  that  we  is’.’’ 

“  I  'oelonged  to  the  St.  Clare  familj’,” 
said  Adolph  proudly. 

“L'>r,  you  did!  Be  hanged  if  they' 
ar*n’t  iucky  to  get  shet  of  ye.  Spects 
they’s  gwine  to  trade  ye  off  with  n  lot  o’ 
cracked  tea-pots  and  such  like !”  said 
Sambo,  with  a  provoking  grin. 

Adolph,  enraged  at  this  taunt,  flew  furi¬ 
ously  at  his  adversarv’,  swearing  and  strik¬ 
ing  on  every  side  of  him.  The  rest  laughed 
and  shouted,  and  the  uproar  brought  tlie 
keeper  to  the  door. 

“  What  now,  boys  ?  Order,  order !”  he 
said,  coming  in  and  flourishing  a  large 
whip. 

All  fled  in  different  directions,  except 
Sambo,  who,  presuming  ou  the  favour 
which  the  keeper  had  to  him  ns  a  licensed 
wag,  stood  his  ground,  ducking  his  head 
with  a  facetious  grin  whenever  the  master 
made  a  drive  at  him. 

“  Lor,  mas’r,  ’tan’t  us — we’s  reglar 
stiddy — it’s  these  yer  new  hands ;  they’s 
real  aggravatin’ — kinder  pickin’  :it  u.s,  all 
time !” 

The  keeper  at  this  turned  upon  Tom 
and  Adolph,  and  distributed  a  few  kicks 
and  cuffs  without  miichinquiry,  and le.aving 
general  orders  for  all  to  be  good  boys  and 
go  to  sleep,  left  the  apartment. 

While  this  scene  w.as  going  on  in  the 
men’s  sleeping-room,  the  reader  may  be 
curious  to  take  a  peep  at  the  corresponding 
apartmcntallotted  to  the  women.  Stretched 
out  in  various  attitudes  over  the  floor,  he 
may  see  numberless  sleeping  forms  of 
everj’  shade  of  complexion,  from  the  purest 
ebony  to  white,  and  of  all  years,  from 
childhood  to  old  age,  lying  now  asleep. 
Here  is  a  fine  bright  girl,  of  ten  years, 
whose  mother  was  sold  out  yesterday,  and 
who  to  night  cried  herself  to  sleep  when 
nobody  was  looking  at  her.  Here,  a  worn 
old  negress,  whose  thin  arms -and  callous 
fingers  tell  of  hard  toil,  waiting  to  be  sold 
to-morrow,  as  a  cast-off  article,  for  what 
can  be  got  for  her;  and  some  forty  or 


fifty  others,  with  heads  variously  enveloped 
in  blankets  or  articles  of  clothing,  lie 
stretched  around  them.  But,  in  a  corner, 
sitting  apart  from  the  rest,  are  two  females 
of  a  more  interesting  appearance  than 
common.  One  of  these  is  a  respectably- 
dressed  mulatto  woman  between  forty  and 
fifty,  with  soft  eyes  and  a  gentle  and 
pleasing  physiognomy.  She  lias  on  her 
head  a  high-raised  turban,  made  of  a  gay 
red  Madras  handkerchief,  of  the  first  ([ua- 
lity,  and  her  dress  is  neatly  fitted,  and  of 
good  material,  showing  that  she  has  been 
provided  for  with  a  careful  hand.  By  her 
side,  aud  nestling  closely  to  her,  is  a 
young  girl  of  fifteen — her  daughter.  She 
is  a  (juadroon,  ns  may  be  seen  from  her 
fairer  complexion,  though  her  likeness  to 
her  mother  is  (piite  discernible.  She  has 
;  the  same  soft,  dark  eye,  with  longer  lashes, 
and  her  curling  hair  is  of  a  luxuriant 
brown.  Site  also  is  dressed  with  great 
neatness,  and  her  white,  delicate  hands 
betray  very  little  acquaintance  with  ser¬ 
vile  toil.  These  two  are  to  be  sold  to¬ 
morrow,  in  the  same  lot  with  the  St.  Clare 
sciwants  ;  and  the  gentleman  to  whom  they 
belong,  and  to  whom  the  money  for  their 
sale  is  to  be  transmitted,  is  a  member  of  a 
Christian  Church  in  New  York,  who  will 
receive  the  money,  and  go  tliercafter  to 
the  sacrament  of  his  J.ord  and  their.s,  and 
think  no  more  of  it. 

These  two,  whom  we  shall  call  Susan 
and  Emmeline,  had  been  the  personal  at¬ 
tendants  of  an  amiable  and  pious  lady  of 
New  Orleans,  by  whom  they  had  been 
carefully  and  piously  instructed  and 
trained.  They  had  been  taught  to  read 
and  write,  diligently  instructed  in  the  truths 
of  religion,  and  their  lot  had  been  as  happy 
a  one  as  in  their  condition  it  was  possible 
to  be.  But  the  only  son  of  their  pro¬ 
tectress  had  the  management  of  her  pro¬ 
perty,  and,  by  carelessness  and  extrava¬ 
gance,  involved  it  to  a  large  amount,  and 
at  last  failed.  One  of  the  largest  creditors 
was  the  respectable  firm  of  B.  and  Co.  in 
New  York.  B.  and  Co.  wrote  to  their 
lawyer  in  New  Orleans,  who  attached  the 
real  estate  (these  two  articles  and  a  lot  of 
plantation  hands  formed  the  most  valu¬ 
able  part  of  it),  and  wrote  word  to  that 
effect  to  New  York.  Brother  B.  being,  as 
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we  hare  said,  a  Christian  man,  and  a  resi¬ 
dent  in  a  free  State,  felt  some  uneasiness 
on  the  subject.  He  didn’t  like  trading  in 
slaves  and  souls  of  men — of  course  he 
didn't;  but  then  there  were  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  the  case,  and  that  was 
rather  too  much  money  to  be  lost  for  a 
principle  ;  and  so,  after  much  consider¬ 
ing,  and  asking  advice  from  those  that  he 
knew  would  advise  to  suit  him,  Brother  B. 
wrote  to  his  lawyer  to  dispo.se  of  the 
business  in  the  way  that  seemed  to  him 
the  most  suitable,  and  remit  the  proceeds. 

The  day  after  the  letter  arrived  in  New 
Orleans,  Susan  and  Emmeline  were  at¬ 
tached,  and  sent  to  the  depot  to  await  a 
general  auction  on  the  following  morning; ' 
and  as  they  glimmer  faintly  upon  us  in 
the  moonlight  which  steals  through  the 
grated  window,  we  may  listen  to  their 
conversation.  Both  are  weeping,  but  each 
quietly,  that  the  other  may  not  hear. 

“  Alothcr,  just  lay  your  head  on  ray 
lap,  and  see  if  you  can’t  sleep  a  little,” 
says  the  girl,  trj’ing  to  appear  calm.  I 
“  I  haven’t  any  heart  to  sleep,  Em  ! 

I  can’t.  It’s  the  last  night  we  may  be ' 
together!"  | 

“O  mother,  don’t  say  so  1  Perhaps  we 
shall  get  sold  together — who  knows  ?”  I 

“If’twas  anybody’s  else  case  I  should' 
say  so  too,  Em,”  said  the  woman  ;  “  but ! 
I'm  so  feard  of  losin’  you  that  I  don’t  see 
anything  but  the  danger.” 

”  Why,  mother?  The  man  said  we  were 
both  fikely,  and  would  sell  well.” 

Susan  remembered  the  man’s  looks  and 
words.  With  a  deadly  sickness  at  her 
heart,  she  remembered  how  he  had  looked 
at  Emmeline's  hands,  and  lifted  up  hti  i 
curly  hair,  and  pronounced  hern  first-rate 
article.  Susan  had  been  trained  as  a 
Christian,  brought  up  in  the  daily  reading  ‘ 
of  the  Bible,  and  had  the  same  horror  of 
her  child's  being  sold  to  a  life  of  shame ' 
that  any  other  Christian  mother  might 
have  ;  but  she  had  no  hope — no  protection. 

“  Mother,  I  think  we  might  do  first-rate, 
if  you  could  get  a  place  as  cook,  and  I  as 
chambermaid  or  seamstress,  in  some 
family.  1  dare  say  we  shall.  Let’s  both 
look  as  bright  and  lively  as  we  can,  and 
tell  all  we  can  do,  and  perhaps  we  shall,’’ 
said  Emmeline. 


“  I  want  you  to  brush  your  hair  all  back 
straight  to-morrow,”  said  Susan. 

“  What  for,  mother  ?  I  don’t  look  near 
so  well  that  way.” 

“  Yes ;  but  you’ll  sell  better  so.” 

“  I  don’t  see  why  !”  said  the  child. 

“  Respectable  families  would  be  more 
apt  to  buy  you  if  they  saw  you  looked 
plain  and  decent,  ns  if  you  wasn’t  trying  to 
look  hand.sonie.  I  knowtheir  waj’s  better’n 
you  do,”  said  Susan. 

“  Well,  mother,  then  I  will.” 

“  And,  Ibumeline,  if  we  shouldn’t  ever 
sec  each  other  again  after  to-morrow — if 
I’m  sold  away  up  on  a  plantation  some- 
ndiere,  and  yoti  somewhere  else — always 
remember  how  you’ve  been  brought  tip, 
and  alL  missis  Ims  told  you.  Take  your 
Bible  with  you,  and  your  hymn-book;  and 
if  you're  faithful  to  the  Lord,  he’ll  be 
faithful  to  you.” 

So  spcalts  the  poor  soul  in  sore  discou¬ 
ragement  ;  for  she  knows  that  to-morrow 
any  man,  however  vile  and  brutal,  however 
godless  and  merciless,  if  he  has  only 
money  to  pay  for  her,  may  become  owner 
of  her  daughter,  body  and  soul;  and  then 
how  is  the  child  to  be  faithful  ?  She  thinks 
of  all  this  as  she  holds  her  daughter  in  her 
arms,  and  wishes  that  she  were  not  so 
handsome  and  attractive.  It  seems  almost 
an  aggravation  to  her  to  remember  how 
purely  and  piou.sly,  how  much  above  the 
ordinary  lot  she  has  been  brought  up. 
But  she  has  no  resort  but  to  pray ;  and 
many  such  prayers  to  God  have  gone  up 
from  tho.se  same  trim,  neatly-arranged, 
respectable  slave-prisons — prayers  which 
God  has  not  forgotten,  as  a  coming  day 
shall  show;  for  it  is  written,  “  Whoso 
causeth  one  of  these  little  ones  to  offend, 
it  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill-stone 
were  hanged  about  bis  neck,  and  that  he 
were  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.” 

The  soft,  earnest,  quiet  moonbeam 
looks  in  fixedly,  marking  the  bars  of  the 
grated  windows  on  the  prostrate,  sleeping 
forms.  The  mother  and  daughter  are 
singing  together  a  wild  and  melancholy 
dirge,  common  as  a  funeral  hymn  among 
the  slaves ; 

•'  Oh,  wh  tre  U  weeping  Mary  ? 

Oh,  wh  -re  is  weeping  Mary  f 

'Kired  in  tne  goodly  land. 
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She  ii  dead  mod  gone  to  Heaven ; 

She  is  dead  and  irone  to  Heaven ; 

'Bived  in  the  goodl.v  land.*’ 

These  words,  sung  by  voices  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  and  melancholy  sweetness,  in  an  air 
which  seemed  like  the  sighing  of  earthly 
despair  after  heavenly  hope,  floated 
through  the  dark  prison-rooms  with  a 
pathetic  cadence,  as  verse  after  verse  was 
breathed  out : 

**  Oh,  where  are  Paul  and  Silas  P 
Oh,  where  are  Paul  and  Silas  P 
Oone  to  the  goodly  land. 

They  are  dead  and  gone  to  Heaven ; 

They  are  dead  and  gone  to  Heaven ; 
'Bived  in  the  goodly  land.” 

Sing  on,  poor  souls !  The  night  is 
short,  and  the  morning  will  part  you  for 
ever  ! 

But  now  it  is  morning,  and  everybody  is 
astir ;  and  the  worthy  Sir.  Skeggs  is  busy 
and  bright,  for  a  lot  of  goods  is  to  be  fitted 
out  for  auction.  There  is  a  brisk  look¬ 
out  on  the  toilet;  injunctions  passed 
around  to  everyone  to  put  on  their  best 
face  and  be  spry ;  and  now  all  are  arranged 
in  a  circle  for  a  last  review,  before  they  are 
marched  up  to  the  Bourse. 

Mr.  Skeggs,  with  his  palmetto  on  and 
his  cigar  in  bis  mouth,  walks  around  to  put 
farewell  touches  on  his  wares. 

"  How’s  this  ?”  he  said,  stepping  in 
front  of  Susan  and  Emmeline.  “  Where’s 
your  curls,  gal  ?” 

The  girl  looked  timidly  at  her  mother, 
who,  with  the  smooth  adroitness  common 
among  her  class,  answers — 

“  I  was  telling  her  last  night  to  put  up 
her  hair  smooth  and  neat,  and  not  havin’ 
it  flying  about  in  curls — ^looks  more  re¬ 
spectable  BO.” 

“  Bother !''  said  the  man  peremptorily, 
turning  to  the  girl.  “  You  go  right  along, 
and  curl  yourself  real  smart !"  he  added, 

giving  a  crack  to  a  rattan  he  held  in  bis 
and  ;  "  and  be  back  in  quick  time,  too ! 
You  go  and  help  her,”  he  added  to  the 
mother.  “  Them  curls  may  make  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars’  difference  in  the  sale  of  her.” 
•  •  •  • 

Beneath  a  splendid  dome  were  men  of 
all  nations,  moving  to  and  fro  over  the 
marble  pave.  On  eve^  side  of  the  cir¬ 
cular  area  were  little  tribunes,  or  stations, 
for  the  use  of  speakers  and  auctioneers. 


Two  of  these,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  area, 
were  now  occupied  by  brilliant  and  talented 
gentlemen,  enthusiastically  forcing  up,  in 
English  and  French  commingled,  the  bids 
of  connoisseurs  in  their  various  wares.  A 
third  one,  on  the  other  side,  still  unoccu¬ 
pied,  wt.s  surrounded  by  a  group  waiting 
the  moment  of  sale  to  begin.  And  here 
we  may  recognise  the  St.  Clare  servants, 
Tom,  Adolph  and  others  ;  and  there,  too, 
Susan  and  Emmeline,  awaiting  their  turn 
with  anxious  and  dejected  faces.  Various 
spectators,  intending  to  purchase  or  not 
intending,  as  the  case  might  be,  gathered 
around  the  group,  handling,  examining 
and  commenting  on  the  various  points  and 
faces  with  the  same)  freedom  that  a  set  of 
jockeys  discuss  the  merits  of  a  horse. 

“Hulloa,  Alf!  what  brings  you  here?” 
said  a  young  exquisite,  slapping  the 
shoulder  of  a  sprucely- dressed  young  man, 
who  was  examining  Adolph  through  an 
eye-glass. 

“  Well,  I  was  wanting  a  valet,  and  I 
heard  that  St.  Clare’s  lot  was  going.  I 
thought  I’d  just  loo?:  at  bis.” 

“  Catch  me  ever  buying  any  of  St. 
Clare’s  people  !  Spoilt  niggers,  every 
one !  Impudent  as  the  devil !”’  said  the 
other. 

“  Never  fear  that !”  said  the  first.  “  If 
I  get  'em.  I'll  soon  have  their  airs  out  of 
them  :  they'll  soon  find  that  they’ve  ano¬ 
ther  kind  of  master  to  deal  with  than 
Monsieur  St.  Clare.  'Pon  my  word  I’ll 
buy  that  fellow.  I  like  the  shape  of 
him." 

“  You'll  find  it'll  take  all  you've  got  to 
keep  him.  He's  deucedly  extravagant  1” 

“  Yes,  but  my  lord  vill  find  that  he 
can't  be  extravagant  n  'h  me.  Just  let 
him  be  sent  to  the  calaboose  a  few  times, 
and  thoroughly  dressed  down '.  I’ll  tell 
you  if  it  don’t  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
ways !  Oh,  I’ll  reform  him,  up  hill  and 
down — you'll  see  !  I  buy  him,  that's  flat !” 

Tom  had  been  standing  wistfully  ex¬ 
amining  the  multitude  of  faces  thronging 
around  him  for  one  whom  he  would  wish 
to  call  master;  and,  if  you  should  ever  be 
under  the  necessity,  sir,  of  selecting  out  of 
two  hundred  men  one  who  was  to  become 
your  absolute  owner  and  disposer,  you 
would  perhaps  realise,  just  as  Tom  did. 
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how  few  there  were  that  you  would  feel 
at  all  comfortable  in  being  made  over  to. 
Tom  saw  .abundance  of  men,  great,  burly, 
gruff  men;  little,  chirping,  dried  men; 
long-favoured,  lank,  hard  men  ;  and  every  ; 
variety  of  stubbed-looking,  commonplace 
men,  who  pick  up  their  fellow-men  as  one  ' 
picks  up  chips,  putting  them  into  the  fire 
or  a  basket  with  equal  unconcern,  accord-  i 
ing  to  their  convenience  ;  but  he  saw  no  ! 
St.  Clare.  j 

A  little  before  the  sale  commenced,  a 
short,  broad,  muscular  man,  in  a  checked 
shirt  considerably  open  at  the  bosom,  and  i 
pantaloons  much  the  worse  for  dirt  and  | 
wear,  elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
like  one  who  is  going  actively  into  a  busi¬ 
ness;  and,  comingup  to  the  group,  began  to 
examine  them  systematically.  From  the 
moment  that  Tom  saw  him  approaching, 
he  felt  an  immediate  and  revolting  horror 
at  him,  that  increased  as  he  came  near. 
He  was  evidently,  though  short,  of  gigantic 
strength.  His  round,  bullet  head,  large, 
light-grey  eyes,  with  their  shaggy,  sandy 
eye-brows,  and  stiff,  wiry,  sun-burned  hair, 
were  rather  unprepossessing  items,  it  is  to 
be  confessed ;  bis  large,  coarse  mouth  was 
distended  with  tobacco,  the  juice  of  which 
from  time  to  time  he  ejected  from  him 
with  great  decision  and  explosive  force ; 
his  hands  were  immensely  large,  hairy, 
sun-burned,  freckled,  and  very  dirty,  and 
garnished  with  long  nails  in  a  very  foul 
condition.  This  man  proceeded  to  a  very 
free  personal  examination  of  the  lot.  He 
seized  Tom  by  the  jaw,  and  pulled  open 
his  mouth  to  inspect  his  teetli;  made  him 
strip  up  his  sleeve,  to  show  his  muscle ; 
turned  him  round,  made  him  jump  and 
spring,  to  show  his  paces. 

“  Where  was  you  raised  ?’’  he  added 
briefly  to  these  investigations. 

“  In  Kintuck,  mas’r,”  said  Tom,  look¬ 
ing  about  ns  if  for  deliverance. 

“  What  have  you  done 

“  Had  care  of  mas'r's  farm,”  said  Tom 

“Likely  story !”  said  the  other  shortly, 
as  he  passed  on.  He  paused  a  moment 
before  Dolph ;  then  spitting  a  discharge ; 
of  tobacco-juice  on  his  well-blacked  boots, , 
and  giving  a  contemptuous  umph,  he  j 
walked  on.  Again  he  stopped  before  Susan  . 
and  Emmeline.  He  put  out  his  heavy,  I 


dirty  hand,  and  drew  the  girl  towards 
him ;  passed  it  over  her  neck  and  bust, 
felt  her  arms,  looked  at  her  teeth,  and 
then  pushed  her  back  against  her  mother, 
whose  patient  face  showed  the  suffering 
she  had  been  going  through  at  every  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  hideous  stranger. 

The  girl  was  frightened,  and  began  to 
cry. 

“  Stop  that,  you  minx !’’  said  the  sales¬ 
man  ;  “  no  whimpering  here— the  sale  is 
going  to  begin.”  And  accordingly  the 
sale  began. 

Adolph  was  knocked  off  at  a  good  sum, 
to  the  young  gentleman  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  stated  his  intention  of  buying 
him ;  and  the  qther  servants  of  the  St. 
Clare  lot  went  to  various  bidders. 

“  Now,  up  with  you,  boy !  d'ye  hear  ?" 
said  the  auctioneer  to  Tom. 

Tom  stepped  upon  the  block,  gave  a 
few  anxious  looks  round  ;  all  seemed 
mingled  in  a  common,  indistinct  noise — 
the  clatter  of  the  salesman  crying  off  his 
qualifications  in  French  and  English,  the 
quick  fire  of  French  and  English  bids ; 
and  almost  in  a  moment  came  the  final 
thump  of  the  hammer,  and  the  clear  ring 
on  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  “  iloHart,  ’ 
as  the  auctioneer  announced  his  price, 
and  Tom  was  made  over.  —  He  had  a 
master  I 

He  was  pushed  from  the  block;  the  short, 
bullet-headed  man,  seizing  him  roughly 
by  the  shoulder,  pushed  him  to  one  side, 

I  saying,  in  a  harsh  voice,  “  Stand  there, 
you  ?  ” 

I  Tom  hardly  realised  anything;  but  still 
I  the  bidding  went  on — rattling,  clattering, 
now  French,  now  English.  Down  goes 
the  hammer  again— Susan  is  sold.  She 
^  goes  down  from  the  block,  stops,  looks 
wistfully  back ;  her  daughter  stretches 
her  hands  towards  her.  She  looks  with 
ikgony  in  the  face  of  the  man  who  has 
bought  her — a  respectable  middle-aged 
man  of  benevolent  countenance. 

“  O  mas'r,  please  do  buy  my  daughter!” 

“  I'd  like  to,  but  I’m  afraid  I  can’t  afford 
it!”  said  the  gentleman,  looking  with 
painful  interest  as  the  young  girl  mounted 
the  block,  and  looked  around  her  with  a 
frightened  and  timid  glance. 

'The  blood  flushes  painfully  in  her 
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otherwise  colourless  cheek,  her  eye  has  a 
fererish  fire,  and  her  mother  p^oans  to  see 
that  she  looks  more  beautiful  than  she 
ever  saw  her  before.  The  auctioneer  sees 
his  advantage,  and  expatiates  volubly  in 
mingled  French  and  English,  and  bids  rise 
in  rapid  succession. 

“I’ll  do  anything  in  reason,”  said  the 
benevolent-looking  gentleman,  pressing  in 
and  joining  with  bids.  In  a  few 
moments  they  have  run  beyond  bis  purse. 
He  is  silent,  the  auctioneer  grows  warmer; 
but  bids  gradually  drop  off.  It  lies  now 
between  an  aristocratic  old  citizen  and  our 
bullet-Iieaded  acquaintance.  The  citizen 
bids  for  a  few  turns,  contemptuously 
measuring  bis  opponent ;  but  the  bullet- 
head  has  the  advantage  over  him,  both  in 
obstinacy  and  concealed  length  of  purse, 
and  the  controversy  lusts  but  a  moment ; 
the  hammer  falls — he  has  got  the  girl, 
body  and  soul,  unless  God  help  her ! 

Her  master  is  Mr.  Legree,  who  owns  a 
cotton-plantation  on  the  Red  river.  She 
is  pushed  along  in  the  same  lot  with  Tom 
and  kvo  other  men,  and  goes  off,  weeping 
as  she  goes. 

The  benevolent  gentleman  is  sorry,  but 
then  the  things  happens  every’  day !  One 
sees  girls  and  mothers  crying  at  these  sales 
always  !  it  can't  be  helped,  &c.  ;  and  he 
walks  off  with  his  acquisition  in  another 
direction. 

Two  days  after,  the  lawyer  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  firm  of  H.  and  Co.,  New  York,  sent  on 
their  money  to  them.  On  the  reverse  of 
that  draft,  so  obtained,  let  them  write 
these  words  of  the  great  Paymaster,  to 
whom  they  shall  make  up  their  account 
in  a  future  day :  “  When  he  niaketh  in¬ 

quisition  fur  blood,  he  forgetteth  not  the 
cry  of  the  humble 

HOW  TO  .MANAGE  A  HUSBAND.* 

To  those  who  have  never  tried  this 
experiment,  the  management  of  a  hus¬ 
band  may  seem  a  very  easy  matter.  I 
thought  so  once,  but  a  few  years’  hard 
experience  has  compelled  me  to  change 
my  mind.  When  I  married  Mr.  John 

•  This  tale  is  extracted  from  a  pleasing  little 
work  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  T.  8.  Arthur,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Partridge  and  Oakey,  entitled 
“  SlarriM  Life,  its  Shadows  and  Sonshine.” 


Smith,  which  was  about  ten  years  ago, 
I  was  not  altogether  blind  to  his  faults 
and  peculiarities ;  but  then  he  had  so 
many  solid  virtues,  that  these  were  viewed 
as  minor  considerations.  Besides,  I  flat¬ 
tered  myself  that  it  would  be  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  correct  what  was 
not  exactly  to  my  taste.  It  is  no  matter 
of  e.speciai  wonder  that  I  should  have 
erred  in  this ;  for  Mr.  John  Smith,  while 
a  lover,  really  appeared  to  have  no  will  of 
his  own,  and  no  thought  of  himself.  It 
was  only  necessary  for  me  to  express  a 
wish,  and  it  was  gratified, 

I  soon  found,  much  to  my  disappoint¬ 
ment,  that  there  is  a  marked  difference 
between  a  husband  and  a  lover  :  it  was  at 
least  so  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith,  and 
observation,  since  I  have  had  my  eyes 
open,  satisfies  me  that  it  is  so  in  most 
cases.  I  must  own,  in  justice  to  all  par- 
lies,  however,  that  this  difference  is  made 
more  apparent  by  a  want  of  knowledge, 
on  the  other  side,  in  regard  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  relation  of  a  wife  and 
a  sweetheart — between  the  wooed  and 
the  won. 

There  were  a  good  many  little  things  in 
Mr.  Smith,  which  I  had  noticed  before 
marriage,  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
correct  as  soon  as  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  apply  the  proper  means.  He -had  a 
fashion  of  saying  “Miss”  for  “Mrs.;” 
as,  “  Miss  Jones”  and  “  Miss  Peters,”  for 
“  Mrs.  Jones”  and  “  Mrs.  Peters.”  This 
sounded  exeedingly  vulgar  to  my  ears, 
and  I  wailed  almost  impatiently  for  the 
time  to  come  when  I  could  use  the  prero¬ 
gative  of  a  wife  for  its  correction.  He 
had  an  ungraceful  way  of  lounging  in  his 
chair,  and  half  reclining  on  the  sofa,  even 
in  company,  that  was  terrible.  It  made 
me  uneasy  from  head  to  foot.  Then  he 
said,  “  I  shew  it  to  him,”  for  “  1  showed 
it  to  him;”  “of-ten,”  for  “ofl’n;”  and 
“  oi/ce^gerf,”  for  “  obliged.”  Besides  these, 
there  were  sundry  other  things  that  wor¬ 
ried  me  not  a  little.  But  I  consoled 
myself  with  the  reflection  that  when  I  be¬ 
came  Mrs.  Smith  all  these  little  matters 
would  vanish  like  frost  in  the  sunshine. 

I  was,  alas!  doomed  to  be  mistaken.  But 
let  me  give  my  experience  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  to  come  after  me. 


0 


now  TO  MANAGE  A  HUSBAND. 


We  had  been  married  just  ten  dap,  | 
and  I  had  begun  to  feel  that  I  was  really 
a  wife,  and  had  a  right  to  say  and  do  a  | 
little  as  I  pleased,  when  Mr.  Smith  said 
to  me,  ns  we  sat  quite  lover-like  on  the 
sofa  in  the  evening — 

“I  met  Miss  Williams  as  1  came  home 
this  evening - ” 

“  For  mercy’s  sake,  Mr.  Smith  !  don’t 
say  Miss  when  you  speak  of  a  married  | 
woman.  It  is  excessively  vulgar.” 

1  was  not  aware  that  I  had  spoken  in 
•  a  very  offensive  way,  but  I  noticed  an  , 
instant  change  in  Mr.  Smith.  He  replied,  | 
with  some  dignity  of  tone  and  manner — 

“  I  ask  your  pardon,  madam,  but  1 
didn’t  say  Miss.  I  am  not  quite  so  igno¬ 
rant  .as  all  that  comes  to.” 

“  Oh,  j-es,  Mr.  Smith,  but  yon  did  say 
it,”  I  replied,  quite  astonished  at  this 
unexpecte{l  denial.  1 

“  Excuse  me  for  saying  that  you  are  in  I 
error,”  he  returned,  drawing  himself  up.  ^ 
“  I  never  say  Miss  for  Mrs.” 

“Why,  Mr.  Smith!  you  always  say  it. 

I  h.ave  noticed  it  a  hundred  times.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  can  hear  pretty  correctly.” 

“  In  this  instance  you  certainly  have 
not.” 

Mr.  Smith  was  growing  warm,  and  I 
felt  the  blood  rushing  to  my  face.  A 
rather  tart  reply  was  on  my  lips,  but  1  bit 
them  hard  and  succeeded  in  keeping  them 
closed. 

A  deep  silence  followed.  In  a  little 
while  Mr.  Smith  took  up  a  newspaper 
and  commenced  reading ;  and  I  found 
some  relief  for  a  heavy  pressure  that  was 
upon  my  bosom,  in  the  employment  of 
hemstitching  a  fine  pocket-handkerchief. 

And  this  was  the  return  I  had  met  for 
a  kind  attempt  to  correct  a  mistake  of 
my  husband’s,  that  made  him  liable  to 
ridicule  on  the  charge  of  vulgarity  !  And 
to  deny,  too,  that  he  said  “Miss,"  when 
1  had  been  worried  about  it  for  more  than 
a  year !  It  was  too  bad  ! 

After  this  Mr.  Smith  was  very  particu¬ 
lar  in  saying,  when  he  spoke  of  a  married 
woman  to  me,  “Misses."  The  emphasis 
on  the  second  sylbablc  was  much  too 
strongly  marked  to  be  pleasant  to  my 
ears.  I  was  terribly  afraid  he  would  say 


“  Mistress,"  thus  going  off  into  the  oppo¬ 
site  extreme  of  vulgarity. 

This  first  attempt  to  put  my  husband 
straight  had  certainly  not  been  a  very 
pleasant  one.  He  had  shown  unexpect¬ 
edly  to  me  a  humour  that  could  by  no 
means  be  called  amiable ;  and  by  which  I  . 
was  both  grieved  and  astonished.  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  be  very  careful 
in  future  how  I  tried  my  hand  at  reform¬ 
ing  him.  But  his  oft-repeated  “  He  shew  it 
to  me,”  and  “  obleeged,’’  soon  fretted  me  s.O 
sorely,  that  I  was  forced  to  come  down 
upon  him  again,  which  I  did  at  a  time 
when  I  felt  mure  than  usu.ally  annoyed.  1 
cannot  remember  now  precisely  what  I 
said  to  him,  but  I  know  that  I  put  him 
into  an  jlI-humoHi',  and  that  it  was  cloudy 
weather  in  the  house  for  a  week,  although 
the  sun  shone  brightly  enough  out  of 
doors.  “He shew  it  t’me,”  and  “obleeged," 
were,  however,  among  the  things  that 
had  been  after  that.  So  much  was  gained; 

I  although  there  were  times  when  1  half 
suspected  that  I  had  lost  more  than  I  had 
gained.  But  I  persevered,  and,  every  now 
and  then,  when  “  worked  up”  about  some¬ 
thing,  administered  the  rod  of  correction. 

Gradually  I  could  see  that  my  husband 
was  changing,  and,  asl  felt,  for  the  worst. 

I  He  couldn’t  bear  anything  from  me.  From 
the  thoughtful,  ever- considerate,  self- 
I  sacrificing  lover,  he  had  come  to  be  disre- 
j  g.ardful  of  my  wishes,  careless  of  my  com- 
I  fort,  and  indifferent  to  my  society.  Still 
,  I  felt  by  no  means  inclined  to  give  him 
tip  ;  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  let  him 
have  his  own  way.  It  was  clear  to  ray 
^  mind  that  I  had  rights  as  well  as  he  had ; 
and  I  possessed  resolution  enough  to  be 
i  ready  to  maintain  them.  His  self-will  and 
inditference  to  my  wishes  roused  me  to  a 
bitter  and  contentious  spirit ;  and,  in  an 
^  evil  hour,  I  determined  that  1  would  make 
I  a  struggle  for  the  mastery.  An  opportu- 
j  nity  was  not  long  delayed,  'fhe  Philhar- 
I  monic  Society  had  announced  one  of  its 
I  splendid  concerts.  A  lady  friend,  who 
I  had  frequently  attended  these  concerts, 
called  in  to  see  me,  and,  by  what  she  said, 

'  filled  me  with  a  desire  to  enjoy  the  fine 
'  musical  treat  that  had  been  announced  for 
,  that  very  evening. 

I  {For  continuation  see  p.  51.) 


CUM 


This  stvic  of  work  is  a  revival  of  the  |  FVench  muslins  arc  the  best  materials  for 
satin>8titcli  in  which  our  grandmothers  so  working  upon,  and  the  cotton  used  should 
much  excelled  :  it  admits  of  great  variety  be  French  working-cotton, 
and  beautj  of  pattern,  and,  when  well  The  pattern  is  drawn  on  writing-paper 
worked,  is  most  effective.  Jaconet  or  from  the  engraving,  and  afterwards  inked 
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worn  plain  or  wared. 

Fancy  itraw  bonnets  arc 
mnch  in  rofpie,  and  are 
always  lined  with  coloured 
crape  or  taffeta.  The  lin¬ 
ing  is  usually  of  a  brighi 
ooTonr.  The  outside  of  the 
bonnet  is  trimmed  with 
flowers.  Bugles  and  bead.s 
are  not  now  worn  as  they 
were ;  we  cannot  but 
think  it  bad  taste  when 
they  are  used  as  a  trim* 
ming  for  bonnets.  Barege 
and  lace  shawls  will  be 
rery  fashionable.  Dresses 
are  principally  made  of 
silk,  stripM  and  shaded. 

Much  shorter  waists  will 
be  adopted,  and  rounded 
points  are  more  common. 

Flounces  scalloped  at  the 
edges  are  worn,  fire  or 
seren  is  the  usual  num¬ 
ber.  White  dresses  are 
embroidered  in  a  style  of 
great  beauty  —  indeed, 
this  sort  of  embroidery  is 
now  eztensirely  adopted 

t^'.  FA8HION.tDI.E  SUMMER  CLOAK, 

mines,  Ac.  We  ^te  given  some  handsome  patterns  in  our  present  number  for  English  em 
broidery,  which  is  the  most  fashionable  style. 


carefullT ;  then  tack  it  on  a  piece  of  calico  shape  of  the  hole  to  be  worked,  cat  the 
or  oiled  silk  to  prevent  the  paper  from  muslin  carefully  up  the  middle,  tuck  it 
cracking.  Tack  the  muslin  on  the  pat-  gently  under  with  the  needle,  and  work 
tern  very  carefully ;  and  when  you  have  the  edge  closely  and  evenly,  taking  care 
worked  that  length  of  pattern,  remove  |  not  to  draw  the  cotton  too  tight.  The 
it  to  another  length  of  muslin  till  the  I  border  is  worked  in  a  thick  button-hole 
whole  slip  is  worked.  It  will  bo  found  a  i  stitch  ;  the  small  holes  arc  made  with  a 
good  plan  to  make  the  paper  pattern  as  ;  stiletto.  The  edgings  given  in  the  en- 
long  as  jxwiible,  which  prevents  the  ne-  .  graving  are  appropriate  for  trimmings  for 
cessity  of  removing  it  frequently.  After  children’s  diawers,  the  frills  of  muslin 
having  traced  with  the  cotton  the  size  and  dresses,  flounces  for  children’s  frocks,  &c. 


^rnrtiml 


Drws 


Snstrurtar. 


dDiir 


Rich  ailk  mantelet  bor- 
dered  with  fringe;  the 
hood  is  trimmed  with  the 
same,  and  a  knot  of  rib- 
bon  or  tassel  of  like  co¬ 
lour.  Wehare  seen  some 
very  elegant  mantelets 
trimmed  with  block  lace, 
the  hood  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  lace :  those  made 
of  shot  silk  with  this  trim¬ 
ming  have  our  preference. 
Bonnets  are  worn  smaller 
in  flront,  and 


DESC  RIPTION  OF  DIAGRAMS. 


Fig.  1.  Front.  Fig.  2.  B.Hck.  Join  a  b  c  front  to  a  6  c  back.  Gather  d,  fig.  2, 
into  d,  fig.  1.  Fig.  3.  Hood.  Fold  a  a  under;  and  the  edge  h  is  intended  to  turn 
over.  The  hood  consists  of  merely  a  straight  piece  of^silk  or  lace  joined  up  the  back. 
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(^Continued  from  page  47.) 

When  Mr.  Smith  came  home  to  dinner 
he  said,  before  I  had  time  to  mention  the 
concert — 

“  Mar)',  I’ve  taken  a  fancy  to  go  and  see 
Fanny  Ellslcr  to-nig)it ;  and,  as  there  will 
be  no  chance  of  getting  a  good  sent  this 
afternoon,  I  took  the  precaution  to  secure 
tickets  as  I  came  home  to  dinner.  I  would 
I  have  sent  the  porter  with  a  note  to  know 

1  whether  there  was  anything  to  prevent 
your  going  to-night ;  but  he  has  been  out 
all  the  morning,  and  I  concluded  that, 
even  if  there  should  be  some  slight  im¬ 
pediment  in  the  way,  you  could  easily  set 

I  It  aside.” 

Now  til's  I  thought  too  much.  To  go 
I  and  buy  tickets  to  sec  Fanny  Ellslcr  dance, 
and  take  it  for  granted  that  I  would  lay 
everything  aside  to  go,  when  I  had  set 
I  my  heart  on  attending  the  Philharmonic 
i  concert ! 

“  You  are  a  strange  man,  Mr.  Smith,” 
said  I.  “  Vf)U  ought  to  know  that  I  don’t 
care  a  fig  about  seeing  Fanny  Ellsler.  I 
don’t  relish  such  kind  of  performances. 
You  at  least  might  have  waited  until  you 
came  home  to  dinner  and  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion.  I  don't  believe  a  word  about  the 
;  good  8cat.4  all  being  taken  this  morning. 

I  But  it’s  just  like  you!  To  go  and  see 
this  dancer  toss  her  feet  about  was  a 
thing  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to  do, 
and  I  was  to  go  with  you  whether  I  liked 
it  or  not.” 

“  You  talk  in  rather  a  strange  way,  Mrs. 
Smith,”  said  my  husb.and,  evidently  of- 
;  fended. 

“  I  don't  sec  that  I  do,”  replied  I,  warm- 
I  ing.  “  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Smith,  you  seem 
I  to  take  it  fur  granted  that  I  am  nobody. 
Here  I’ve  been  making  all  my  calculations 
to  go  to  the  Philharmonic  to-night,  and 
you  come  home  with  tickets  for  the  thea¬ 
tre  !  But  I  can  tell  you  plainly  that 
that  I  am  not  going  to  see  Funny  Ells¬ 
ler,  and  that  I  am  going  to  the  Philhar¬ 
monic.” 

This  was  taking  a  stand  that  I  had  never 
taken  before.  In  most  of  my  elforts  to 
make  my  husband  go  my  way,  he  had 
succeeded  in  making  me  his  w.ay.  This 
always  chafed  me  dreadfully.  I  fretted 
and  sco'.ded,  and  “  all  that  sort  of  thing,  ”  I 


but  it  was  no  use,  I  could  nut  manage 
him.  The  direct  issue  of  “  I  won’t”  and 
“  I  will”  had  not  yet  been  made,  and  I 
was  some  time  in  coining  to  the  resolution 
to  have  a  struggle,  fiercer  than  ever,  for 
the  ascendancy.  I  fondly  believed  that 
for  peace’  sake  he  would  not  stand  firm  f 
he  saw  me  resolute.  Under  this  view  o 
the  case,  I  made  the  open  averment  that 
I  would  not  go  to  the  theatre.  I  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  scene  would  follow,  but 
I  was  mistaken.  Mr.  Smith  diil,  in¬ 
deed,  open  his  eyes  a  little  wider,  but  he 
said  notliing. 

Just  then  the  bell  announced  that 
dinner  was  on  the  table.  Mr.  Smith  arose 
and  led  the  way  to  the  dinner  room  with 
a  firm  step.  Before  we  were  married  he 
wouldn't  have  dreamed  of  thus  preceding 
me  !  I  was  fretted  at  this  little  act.  It 
indicated  too  plainly  what  was  in  the  man. 

Dinner  passed  in  silence.  I  forced 
myself  to  cat,  that  I  might  appear  uncon¬ 
cerned.  On  rising  from  the  table,  Mr. 
Smith  left  the  house  without  saying  a 
word. 

You  may  suppose  I  didn’t  feel  very 
comfortable  during  the  afternoon.  I  had 
taken  my  stand,  and  my  intention  was  to 
maintain  it  to  the  last.  That  Mr.  Smith 
would  yield  I  had  no  doubt  at  first.  But, 
as  evening  approached,  and  the  trial-time 
drew  near,  I  had  some  misgivings. 

Mr.  Smith  came  home  early. 

“  Mary,”  said  he,  in  his  usual  pleasant 
way,  “  I  have  ordered  a  carriage  to  be  here 
at  half-past  seven.  We  mustn't  leave 
home  later,  as  the  curtain  rises  at  eight.” 

“What  curtain  rises?  Wliere  do  you 
think  of  going  ?’’ 

“  To  see  Fanny  Ellslcr,  of  course, 
mentioned  to  you  at  dinner-time  that  I 
had  tickets.” 

This  was  said  very  calmly. 

“  .Vnd  I  told  you  at  dinner-time  that  I 
was  going  to  the  Philharmonic,  and  not  to 
see  this  dancer.”  I  tried  to  appear  ns 
composed  as  he  was,  but  failed  in  the 
attempt  altogether. 

“  You  were  aware  that  I  had  tickets  for 
the  theatre  before  you  s.ud  that,’’  was  the 
cold  answer  he  made. 

“  Of  course  I  was.” 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


HEALTH  AND  OBACE. 


For  growing  girls  we  particularly  recom¬ 
mend  archery,  which  consists  of  shooting 
with  i'a  small  bow  and  arrow  at  a  target. 
It  will  be  found  to  strengthen  the  wrists 
wonderfully  at  the  same  time  that  it  in¬ 
duces  graceful  attitudes  and  moderate  ex¬ 
ercise. 

It  may  be  observed  that  we  have  treated 
of  these  games  in  so  simple  a  manner  as  to 
adapt  them  to  the  use  of  families,  avoiding 
all  scientific  terms  and  technicalities, 
making  them  purely  a  matter  of  healthful 
exercise  and  amusement. 

AKCHEUY. 


HEALTH  AND  GRACE. 

OUT-DOOR  GSMES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Youth  is  the  season  of  enjoyment,  the 
spring- tide  of  health  and  happiness,  and 
we  cannot  but  look  with  an  eye  of 
compassion  on  those  children  the  misdi¬ 
rected  care  of  whose  parents  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  making  them  clever  and 
accomplished,  frequently  at  the  sacrifice  of 
that  greatest  boon  to  existence,  “  health.” 
With  the  view  of  directing  attention  to 
this  most  important  subject,  we  propose 
giving  in  each  number  of  our  work  the 
rules  of  a  game  for  the  open  air,  to  be 
played  eitlier  by  one  or  more  members  of 
a  family.  To  us  the  bloom  on  the  cheeks 
of  youth,  the  sparkling  eye  of  health, 
combined  with  the  buoyancy  of  spirits 
natural  to  this  epoch  of  existence,  is  a 
tight  calculated  to  raise  the  spirits  of  an 
octogenarian,  and  we  feel  quite  a  depres¬ 
sion  when,  in  their  place,  we  sec  the  wan 
and  weary  look,  the  pallid  cheek  and  lan¬ 
guid  step,  all  indicating  the  loss  of  health, 
frequently  induced  by  want  of  air  and  ex¬ 
ercise.  We  know  of  many  who  think  less 
of  health  than  they  do  of  their  daughters’ 
accomplishments.  Not  that  we  are  advo¬ 
cating  the  bringing  up  of  girls  as  hoydens; 
far  from  that,  we  think  it  most  pleasant 
to  hear  a  well-sung  ballad,  a  good  French 
accent,  or  a  piece  of  music  played  with 
taste  and  feeling.  All  we  wish  is,  that  too 
much  time  should  not  be  bestowed  on 
these  accomplishments,  by  which  the  ac¬ 
quirers  of  them  are  kept  sitting  for  hours 
together  in  a  close  room,  poring  over  books 
and  music,  while  the  bright  sun  and  the 
melody  of  birds  invites  to  cheerfulness 
and  pastime.  A  few  hours  spent  daily  in 
the  open  air  has  a  most  wonderful  eflect 
on  the  spirits,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that 
those  young  people  have  much  more  dis¬ 
position  and  inclination  for  study  who 
have  had  a  few  hours’  relaxation  than 
those  whose  energies  are  cramped  by  the 
close  atmosphere  of  a  school-room.  It 
shall  be  our  study  that  the  games  the 
rules  of  which  we  give  shall  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  develope  and  improve  the  natural 
graces  of  the  figure,  by  opening  the  chest, 
exercising  the  limbs,  and  giving  an  easy 
and  graceful  play  to  every  movement. 


FBA.CI1CAX  DIRECTIONS  FOB  ARCHERY. 

Much  importance  is  properly  attached  to 
the  attitude  assumed  by  a  female  archer. 
To  this  end  care  should  be  taken  to  observe 
the  following  instructions:  To  keep  the 
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heels  a  few  inches  apart,  the  neck  slightly 
currod,  and  the  faro  and  side  turned  towards 
the  target.  The  left  arm  must  be  held  out 
straight  to  the  wrist,  which  should  be  bent 
inwaras,  the  bow  held  easy  in  the  hand,  and 
the  arrow,  when  drawn,  should  be  brought 
towards  the  ear,  but  not  to  the  eve.  The 
right  hand  should  begin  to  draw  the  string 
as  the  left  raises  the  bow.  When  the 
arrow  is  three  parts  drawn,  the  aim  is  to 
bo  taken ;  in  doing  this,  the  pile  of  the 
feather  should  appear  to  the  right  of  the 
mark ;  the  arrow  is  then  drawn  to  its  head, 
and  immediately  loosened.  A  person  at  the 
targets  should  bo  furnished  with  a  card  for 
the  insertion  of  the  archers’  names,  and  to 
register  the  hits  made  by  each.  The  face 
of  a  target  generally  contains  four  circles, 
with  a  gold  centre;  the  inner  circle  is 
usually  red;  the  next,  white;  the  third, 
black  ;  and  the  outer,  white,  bordered  with 
green.  The  mode  of  counting  the  hits  is  I 
by  the  following  increased  scale :  one,  in  the 
gold,  counts  nine ;  one,  red,  counts  three ; 
mner  white,  one  as  two ;  in  black,  four 
counts  as  five ;  the  outer  white,  one  counts 
as  one.  The  prize  ran  be  computed  in  this 
manner  by  numbers,  or,  as  is  sometimes  pre¬ 
ferred,  by  the  hit  nearest  the  centre  of  the 
gold. 

BOWS,  ABBOWS,  BTC. 

The  bow  best  adapted  for  the  use  of 
ladies  is  made  of  lance-wood,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  feet  in  length.  The  resist¬ 
ing  power  ought  not  to  bo  more  than 
twenty-four  to  thirty-four  pounds,  and  par¬ 
ticular  regard  should  be  had  in  the  purrhaso 
that  it  be  not  above  the  strength  of  the 
party  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

Arrows,  in  their  weight,  must  be  duly 
proportioned  to  the  power  of  the  bow,  and 
preference  should  be  given  to  those  which 
taper  from  the  pile  to  the  feathers. 

The  brace,  which  is  made  of  stout 
leather,  is  buckled  round  tbe  bow  arm  Just 
above  the  wrist,  to  prevent  the  string  from 
hurting  it. 

The  shooting  glove  to  protect  the  fingers, 
the  tassel  to  wipe  the  arrow  when  covered 
with  dirt  from  striking  the  gpround,  and  a 
belt  to  contain  the  pouch  or  quiver,  are  the 
other  ordinary  accessories  in  following  the 
agreeable  pastime  of  archery. 

Cakss  roB  Hkmoviho  Gbxasb  Airn  Paiitc 
SrOTS  rBOM  Cloth,  Jto. — Fuller's  earth,  30 parts ; 
French  chalk,  1  part;  Yellow  soap,  20  parts; 
pearlaah,  15  parts :  make  into  a  paste  with  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  give  it  a  slight  colour  with  a 
little  yellow  ochre,  then  cut  it  into  oakes. 


ninrtii  XiEnining. 

To  OiLD  OB  SilvibLbathxb. — H.  M.  “wishes 
to  ornament  the  sides  of  an  album :  is  there  a 
simple  method  by  which  this  process  may  be 
accomplished  by  a  lady  P”  Finely  powder  some 
resin  and  dust  it  over  the  surface  of  the  leather ; 
then  lay  on  the  leaf,  and  apply  (hot)  the  letters 
or  impression  you  wish  to  transfer ;  lastly,  dust 
off  the  loose  metal  with  a  cloth. 

Chalk  ih  Milk.— Cblia  “  has  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  milk  supplied  to  her  is  adulterated 
with  chalk ;  she  wishes  to  know  a  simple  method 
of  detecting  it."  A  very  ingenious  little  instru¬ 
ment  has  lately  been  patented  for  discovering 
adulteration  in  milk ;  it  is  called  the  “  Milk 
Tester,”  and  thejprice,  we  believe,  is  lOs.  6d. 

Tb.\  Ubn. — “I  have  heard  there  is  an  in¬ 
vention  by  which  water  in  the  tea-um  can  be 
kept  boiling  for  any  length  of  time,  by  some 
other  means  than  thal  of  a  spirit-lamp.  Can  you 
'  or  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  what  this  me¬ 
thod  IS? — A  Hovsbkbbpxb."  The  invention  is  a 
Russian  one ;  the  boiler  consists  of  a  tube  inserted 
through  thecentre  of  an  um  similar  to  that  we  use. 
At  the  bottom  is  the  fUmace  and  a  grate.  Around 
the  tube  is  tbe  boiler,  which  is  filled  with  water. 
There  is  a  door  to  remove  ashes,  and  a  top  or 
lid.  The  Russians  remove  the  lid,  throw  into 
the  tube  a  lighted  paper,  upon  whieh  they  de- 
piMit  some  charcoal.  In  afew minutes  the  water 
will  reach  the  boiling-point,  by  the  aid  of  the 
blower  being  placed  on  the  top ;  they  then 
remove  the  blower  and  regulate  tne  heat  by  the 
lid  when  it  is  brought  to  table. 

Bbst  Txa-Pots. — Bright  metal  tea-pots  are 
most  effectual  in  preserving  the  heat  of  the 
water,  and  hence  are  best  adapted  for  making  a 
strong  infusion  of  tea ;  but  for  this  purpose  it  is 
essential  that  the  metal  tea-pot  shall  be  kept 
bright ;  for  if  not,  it  is  worse  than  earthenware, 
as  it  is  the  polish  of  the  surface  that  particularly 
acts  in  preventing  the  radiant  heat  from  escaping, 
\V  hen  the  tea-pot  is  of  metal,  the  handle  should 
always  be  made  of  wood,  ivory,  or  some  other 
imperfect  conductor  of  heat,  to  keep  it  cool  for 
the  hand. 

Flaw  fob  RBMOviifO  Stoppbbs  ih  Bottlbs. — 
"  Can  you  inform  me  of  any  method  that  will 
remove  a  glass  stopper  which  has  through  neg- 
I  ligence  become  fast,  as  we  are  perplexed  by 
having  two  wine-decanters  in  that  predicament. 
Hot  and  cold  water  have  been  appHed  to  the 
necks  of  the  bottles,  but  without  effect. — Ahh 
A.  (Kew.)” — Take  one  turn  with  apiece  of  listing 
round  the  neck  of  the  decanter,  and  move  it 
backwards  and  forwards  very  rapidly,  having 
previously  stood  the  decanter  in  some  hot  water 
to  warm  the  air  or  other  contents  inside.  The 
friction  of  the  listing  will  warm  and  expand  the 
neck  without  warming  and  expanding  the  stopper; 
and  the  pressure  pi^uced  within  the  decanter 
by  previously  heating  its  contents  will  tend  to 
elevate  the  stopper.  If  decanter-stoppers  ^ 
greased  slightly  before  they  be  put  in,  it  will 
prevent  them  from  sticking. 
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WISDOM.— WIT. 


IVCOVSTSTKirCIEB  OF  PuitAKTHSOPT.— Men 
lire  mostly  -in  their  understandings;  women  in  i 
their  afiections.  Among  men,  in  proportion  as  ' 
a  man  becomes  more  of  a  phUosopher  or  a  phi¬ 
lanthropist,  and  dwells  among  abstract  gene*  i 
ralisations  and  boundless  vieuv'S  of  the  human 
race,  indiriduals  become  of  less  and  less  import*  I 
ance ;  if  they  do  not  disappear  out  of  sight,  they  ' 
gradually  drop  almost  out  of  the  account.  It  -is  ' 
difficult  for  warmth  to  be  at  once  concentrated  i 
and  diffused.  We  hare  known  more  than  one  ! 
instance  of  ardent  zeal  for  the  happiness  of  the 
■pecies,  and  of  very  little  love  for  any  single 
member  of  it.  ! 

OFFBirsrvENEss  or  Coaesb  Iicybcttve. — The  ' 
great  boast  of  polished  life  is  the  delicacy,  and 
even  the  generosity  of  its  hostility — that  quality 
which  is  still  the  characteristic,  as  it  furnishes 
the  deiiomination,  of  a  gentleman — that  principle 
which  forbids  us  to  attack  the  defenceless,  to 
strike  the  fallen,  or  to  mangle  the  slain,  and  eu* 
joins  us  in  forging  the  shafts  of  satire  to  increa.so 
the  polish  exactly  as  we  add  to  their  keenness  or 
their  weight.  For  this,  as  well  as  for  other 
things,  we  are  indebted  to  chivalry. 

Teb  Stoics  taught  that  happiness  was  only  to 
be  found  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  They  denied 
that  health,  reputation,  and  riches  were,  pro* ' 
perly  speaking,  good;  and  they  contended  that  ' 
poverty,  ipioininy,  and  pain  were  not  er»7s. 
•*  Virtue  alone,”  said  thoir  muuder,  “  is  sufficient 
to  happiness ;  and  the  wise  man  may  enjoy  it 
at  all  times,  be  his  condition  what  it  may.'* 

Domestic  Clbaelixehs. — The  advantages  of 
cleanliness  in  a  household  are  many  and  obvious. 
By  attention  to  it,  the  various  distempers  which 
ft^nently  devastate  the  dwellings  of  the  humbler 
classes  may  be  prevented,  or  rendered  less  viru¬ 
lent  j  the  comfort  of  the  inmates  of  a  dwelling 
may  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  fumiture  pro* 
•erved  in  much  l>etter  condition  ;  besides  which, 
it  will  give  a  certain  respectability  to  a  family, 
from  the  evidence  which  it  affords  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  regular  and  active  habits. 

Applicatioit. — It  cannot  bo  too  deeply  im* 
pressed  on  the  mind  tiiat  application  is  tlie  price 
to  be  paid  lor  mental  acquisitions,  and  that  it 
U  as  absurd  to  expect  them  without  it  os  to  hope 
for  a  harvest  where  wc  had  not  sown  the  seed. 

Phtsiooicomt  is  a  true  science.  The  man  of 
profound  thoimht,  the  man  of  ability,  and,  al>ove 
all,  the  man  or  genius,  has  his  character  stamped  | 
by  nature ;  the  man  of  violent  passions  and  the  | 
Foluptoar}'  have  it  stamped  by  habit. 

CoirvBBSATiON. — The  great  secret  in  conversa- 1 
tion  is,  to  admire  little,  to  hear  much ;  always  to 
distrust  our  own  reason,  and  sometimes  that  of 
our  friends ;  never  to  pretend  to  wit,  but  to  make 
that  of  others  appear  as  mneh  as  we  can ;  to 
heai^en  to  what  u  said,  and  to  answer  to  the 
purpose. 

Tbbbb  is  no  action  of  woman  in  this  life  which 
is  not  the  begioning  of  so  long  a  chain  of  conse¬ 
quences  that  the  end  cannot  bis  foreseen. 


Gloiiro!  Goikg!  Gomel— The  repeal  of  the 
anction-duty  will  enable  yonng  ladies  to  set  them¬ 
selves  up  to  the  highest  bidder.  Considerations 
of  duty  have  hitherto  restrained  them,  altliough 
we  have  been  assured  by  the  Premier  that  tue 
tax  has  been  extensively  evaded. 

PcBB  SINTIIIEST. — “  The  maiden  wept;  and  I 
said, ‘Why  weerwst  thou,  maiden  F'  She  answered 
not,  neither  did  she  speak,  hut  sobbed  cxceed- 
ingly:  and  I  again  said,  ‘Maiden,  why  weepest 
tbour  Still  she  continued ;  and  the  third  time  I 
raised  my  voice,  and  said,  ‘  Maiden,  why  weepest 
tliou  P  ’  And  she  answered  and  said,  ‘  What’s 
that  to  you  P  Mind  your  own  business  !*  ” 
FoaTiMATE  luPussiBitiTV. — All  Itslisn  who 
was  very  poor,  and  veiy  much  mldictod  to  plav,  used 
to  aposirophi  8C  Fortune  thus ; — **  Treocheroun 
goddess  t  thou  canst  make  me  lose,  but  thou 
cans!  not  make  me  pay!” 

An  Original. — A  certain  lord  having  a  terma¬ 
gant  wife,  and  at  the  same  tine  a  chaplain  who 
was  a  tolerable  poet,  his  lordship  desired  him  to 
write  a  copy  of  verses  on  a  shrew.  “  I  cannot 
imagine,”  said  the  parson,  “  why  vonr  lordship 
should  want  a  copy  who  baa  so  goo(f  an  original.^' 
CuABGS  TO  A  JuBT.— 'An  able  and  learned 
judge  was  once  obliged  to  deliver  tlie  following 
charge  to  a  jury— “  Ucntlemen  of  the  jur}',  in  this 
case  the  counsel  on  both  sides  arc  unintelligible, 
the  witnesses  are  incredible,  and  both  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  are  such  bad  characters  that  it  U 
indifferent  which  way  yon  give  your  verdict.” 

Admirable  Rbparteb. — A  snort  time  back  a 
;>cr8on  threw  the  head  of  a  goose  on  to  the  stage 
of  the  Belleville  theatre ;  Cotree,  advancing  to  the 
front,  said,  “  Gentlemen,  if  anyone  amongst  von 
has  lost  his  head,  do  not  be  uneasy,  for  I  will  re¬ 
store  it  on  the  conclusion  of  the  periormanee.” 

Americanisms. — **  I  hate  things  as  isn’t  accord¬ 
ing  to  natur',”  as  the  man  sanl  ven  he  .^eed  a 
sweep  washiu’  his  iooe  of  a  week  day. 

What’s  in  a  TitlbP— The  title  ot  “Grand 
Falconer  of  England  ”  sounds  well,  but  what  U 
that  personage  after  all  but  a  “  hawker  ?  ” 
WH.iTTO  E.iT,  Dbink,  and  Avoid.— Rat  the 
very  best  of  everything,  if  you  c.'in  get  it,  but 
not  at  other  people’s  exi>ense.  Drink  port ,  cham¬ 
pagne,  and  nook,  in  preference  to  small  beer; 
and  avoid,  if  you  have  any  rcupect  for  your  health, 

I  nay  life,  a  Poor-law  Union. 

I  Tub  Loss  of  a  Letter. — An  arch  l>oy  having 
taken  notice  of  his  achoolmaater’s  often  reading 
a  chapter  in  the  Corinthians  wherein  is  this  sen¬ 
tence  “  We  shall  all  be  changed,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,”  privately  erased  the  letter  c  in  the 
word  cha%Q6d,  The  next  time  his  master  read 
“  We  shall  all  be  hanged  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye." 

JuvENZLB  SiMPLiciTT. — “Tommy,  my  dear, 
what  arc  yon  crying  for  P”  said  a  lady  to  her  little 
Ijoy,  who  had  just  returned  from  church. 
“  Beoauae  the  clergyman  t»ays  we  must  all  be 
bom  again,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  bom  a  girl 
next  time." 


SELECTED  EXTRACTS. 
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Irltrtfb  (Extrarts,  • 

CnifiiCTBs  OF  RicniBDSoys  **  Paubla.** — 
Bo  loni^  as  Pamela  is  solely  occupied  in  schemes 
to  escape  from  her  persecutor,  her  Tirtuous  re¬ 
sistance  obtains  our  unqualified  approbation ; 
but  from  tlie  moment  sho  begins  to  entertain 
hopes  of  marryiug  him,  wo  admire  her  g'lardod 
rudeuce  rather  than  her  purity  of  mind.  Sho 
as  an  end  in  view,  an  interested  end ;  and  we 
can  only  consider  her  as  the  conscious  possessor 
of  a  treasure  which  she  is  wsely  resolved  not  to 
art  with  but  for  its  just  price.  Her  staying  in 
is  iiouse  a  moment  after  sho  found  herself  at 
liberty  to  leave  it  was  totally  unjustifiable  ;  her 
repentant  lover  ought  to  have  followed  her  to  her 
father’s  cottage,  and  to  have  married  hor  from 
thence.  The  familiar  f>oting  upon  which  slie 
condescends  to  Live  with  the  odious  Jewkes, 
shows  al:<o  that  her  fear  of  oflending  the  man  she 
hoped  to  make  her  husband  hud  gut  the  better 
of  her  delicacy  and  just  resoutmeut  j  and  the 
same  fear  leads  her  to  give  up  her  correspondence 
with  honest  Mr.  Williams,  who  had  ^;encrou9ly 
sacrificed  his  interest  with  his  patron  lu  order  to 
effect  her  deliverance.  In  real  life  wo  should,  at 
this  period,  consider  l*umela  as  au  interested 
mrl;  but  the  author  says,  she  married  Mr.  P. 
because  he  had  won  her  affections,  and  we  arc 
bound,  it  mav  be  said,  to  believe  an  autlior’s  own 
account  of  his  characters.  Put  again,  is  it  quite 
natural  that  a  girl  who  had  such  n  genuine  love 
for  virtue  should  feel  her  heart  attracted  to  a 
man  who  was  endeavouring  to  destroy  tlmt  vir¬ 
tue?  Can  a  woman  value  her  honour  inti- 
nilely  above  her  life,  and  hold  in  serious  detesta¬ 
tion  every  word  and  look  contrary  to  the  nicest 
purity,  and  yet  bo  won  bv  those  very  attempts 
against  her  honour  to  which  she  expresses  so 
much  repugnance?  His  attempts  were  of  (he 
grossest  nature ;  and  previous  to  and  during 
those  attempts  ho  endeavoured  to  intimidate  her 
by  sternness,  lie  puts  pn  the  master  too  much 
to  win  upon  her  as  the  lover.  Can  affection  be 
kindled  l)y  outr/ge  and  insult  ?  Surely,  if  her 
passions  were  capable  of  being  awakened  in  liis 
favour  during  such  a  persecution,  the  circum¬ 
stance  would  i*e  capable  of  an  interpretation  very 
little  consistent  with  that  deliciicy  the  author 
meant  to  give  her.  The  other  alternative  is,  that 
she  married  him  for 

The  gilt  coach  and  dappled  Flanders  mares.** 
Indeed,  the  excessive  humility  and  gratitude  ex 
pressed  by  herself  and  her  parents  on  her  exal¬ 
tation  shows  a  regard  to  rank  and  riches  beyond 
the  just  measure  of  an  independent  mind. 
The  pious  gooilnian  Andrews  should  not  liavo 
thought  his  virtuous  daughter  so  infinitely  be¬ 
neath  her  licentious  master,  who,  after  all,  mar¬ 
ried  her  to  gratify  his  own  passions.^MBs.  Pab- 

BAVLD. 

CoWPEB*8  OpIKTOX  of  Pl  BLIC  SCHOOLS. — A 
public  education  is  often  recommended  as  the 
most  effectual  remedy*  for  that  bashful  and  awk¬ 
ward  restraint  so  epi<ieiuical  among  the  youth 
of  our  country.  But  I  verily  believe  that  iiutead 
of  being  a  cure  it  is  often  toe  cause  of  it.  For 


seven  or  eight  years  of  his  life  the  boy  b  as  hardly 
seen  or  conversed  with  a  man  or  a  woman,  ex* 
cept  the  maids  at  his  boarding-house.  A  gentle¬ 
man  or  lady  are  consequently  such  novelties  to 
him  that  he  is  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
sort  of  behaviour  he  should  preserve  before  them. 
He  plays  with  bis  buttons  or  the  strings  of  his 
hat,  he  blows  his  nose,  and  hangs  down  his  head, 
is  conscious  of  Ills  own  deileiency  to  a  degree 
that  makes  him  quite  unhappy,  and  trcmolea 
lest  anyone  shotild  speak  to  liim,  because  that 
would  quite  overwhelm  him.  Is  not  all  this 
miserable  shyness  the  effect  of  his  education  P 
If  lie  saw  good  company  eve^  day  he  woold 
never  be  terrified  at  the  sight  of  it ;  and  a  room- 
'  ful  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  w’ould  alarm  him  no 
I  moro  than  the  chairs  they  sit  on. 
i  A  Fkmalk  Ubkoixb. — At  Pilau,  iu  Prussia, 
now  lives  a  w'oman  who  has  tor  some  years  conse¬ 
crated  her  life  to  the  noble  but  dangerous  task 
of  rescuing  persons  from  drowning.  Whenevep 
a  tempest  comes  oii,  day  or  night,  CatUerinn 
Klciulcldt,  who  in  the  widow  of  a  sailor,  is  ready 
with  her  boat,  in  whTch  sho  puts  out  to  sea,  and 
frequently  goes  farther  than  any  other  in  ordtP 
to  give  help  to  those  who  may  be  shipwrecked. 
More  than  three  hundred  individuals  have  been 
snatched  from  death  by  her  efforts;  and,  accus¬ 
tomed  for  twenty  years  to  make  voyages  with  her 
husband,  sho  possesses  a  skill  and  hardihood 
w’hich  render  these  efforts  unusually  successful. 
Whenever  she  is  seen,  the  utmost  ^e^pect  is  paid 
to  her,  and  sailors  look  upon  her  as  t'lci^  guardian 
angel ;  the  very  children  of  the  fUherinen  go 
upon  their  knees  to  hor  and  kiss  the  skirt  of  her 
«)wii.  Tho  Prussian  and  other  Oovornments 
avc  decreed  medals  to  her,  and  the  Principality 
of  Pilau  have  made  her  an  houorar>’  citizen  for 
lil'e.  She  is  about  fifty-five  years  of  ago,  with  an 
athletic  figure  and  great  strengtli  (a  Grace  Dar¬ 
ling  eulargCil  into  gigantic  proportions) ;  and  she 
has  a  maseulinc  countenance,  which,  however,  is 
sofUmed  by  the  open  and  beucvolent  exjiression 
which  it  constantly  wears. 

Ay  ExansirwoMAy  of  FA.sutox.  — Have 
you  any  idea  of  what  8<^rt  of  thing  a  truly  elegant 
Knglishwoman  of  fashion  is?  I  snspoot  not; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  seen  almost  out  of  England, 
and  I  do  not  know  very  well  how  to  describe  it. 
Great  quietness,  simplicity,  and  delicacy  of 
manners,  with  a  certain  dignity  and  8elf-i>osses- 
j  sion  that  puts  vulgarity  out  of  countenance  and 
keep.4  presumption  in  awe;  a  singularly  sweet, 
soft,  aud  rather  low  voice,  with  reinarkablo  ele- 
I  ganee  and  ease  of  diction;  a  perfect  taste  in 
I  wit  and  manners  and  conversation,  but  no  lo* 
quacity,  and  rather  languid  spirits;  a  sort  of  in* 
dolout  disdain  of  display  anu  tccompIishmenU ; 
an  air  of  great  good-nature  and  kindness,  with 
but  too  often  some  hcartlessnesa,  duplicity,  and 
ambition.  These  are  some  of  the  traits,  and 
such,  1  think,  as  would  most  strike  an  American* 
You  would  think  her  rathercoldandspiritlcss,  but 
she  would  predominate  over  you  in  the  long  run ; 
and  indeea  is  a  very  bewitening  and  d.ingerous 
creature,  more  seductive  and  graceful  than  any 
other  iu  the  world,  but  not  better  nor  happier  : 
and  1  am  speaking  even  of  the  very  best  aoa 
most  perfect .->Lobi>  Jiffbit’s  Lbttxbs. 
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Reader,  has  it  ever  been  your  good 
fortune,  in  your  various  peregrinations,  to 
mwt  with  a  fair  and  gentle  being,  whom, 
being  desirous  of  preserving  an  honour¬ 
able  secrecy  as  to  her  real  style  and  title, 
I  designate  under  the  well-deserved  appel¬ 
lation  of  the  “  Comfort  of  the  Family 
or,  happier  still,  have  you  ever  resided 
under  the  same  roof,  and  felt  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  peacefulness,  the  sunshine  she 
diffuses  around  her?  If  you  have  been 
thus  blest,  you  will  easily  recognise  her 
portrait ;  but  if  your  evil  stars  have  so  far 
prevailed  as  to  make  her  still  unknown  to 
you,  I  will  aid  you  in  your  search  by 
sketching  a  few  of  her  distinguishing  cha¬ 
racteristics.  On  her  personal  appearance 
I  shall  say  but  little ;  albeit  I  might  en- 
laim  on  that  point  without  any  danger  of 
Tiolating  her  incognito,  since  my  descrip¬ 
tion,  like  those  of  the  French  passports, 
would  doubtless  serve  for  some  hundred 
fair  ones;  but  I  prefer  leaving  to  my 


I  reader’s  fancy  the  colour  of  her  eyes  and 
hair,  the  shape  of  her  features,  and  exact 
I  number  of  feet  and  inches  which  she  can 
I  boast  as  her  stature  ;  only  adding  to  this 
I  portrait  that  she  is  distinguished  by  a  sin- 
I  gularly  sweet  and  gentle  expression,  and 
that  all  who  know  her  pronounce  her 
!  lovely ;  but  that  the  only  care  she  bestows 
on  that  circumstance  is  to  act  on  Jeremy 
'  Taylor’s  advice,  “  That  a  woman,  if  hand¬ 
some,  should  consider  how  much  virtue 
,  adds  to  her  beauty  ;  and  if  ugly,  how  de- 
I  testable  she  would  be  without  intelligence 
^  and  amiability.”  Indeed,  her  thoughts 
and  her  time,  her  affections  and  interest, 
are  too  much  engrossed  with  those  around 
her  to  have  much  room  left  for  more 
personal  and  selfish  considerations  and 
anxieties.  Her  heart  is  full  of  everyone  ; 
her  time  is  at  the  service  of  everyone ; 
her  concern  is  for  the  happiness  of  every 
I  member  of  the  family  except  one,  and 
.  that  one  is  herself.  To  her  father  she  is 
the  very  sunbeam  of  his  existence.  His 
wife  is  fondly  beloved  ;  but  advancing 
years,  perhaps  delicacy  of  health,  render 
her  an  object  of  anxious  solicitude  as  well 
as  affection.  His  boys  are  dear  to  him, 
and  promise  to  repay  the  care  he  has  be¬ 
stowed  on  their  early  years ;  but  it  is  his 
gentle  girl  who  tends  him  when  he  is  in 
sickness  with  a  woman’s  tenderness,  who 
surrounds  him  when  in  health  with  the 
thousand  little  comforts  which  she  only 
can  create,  and  which  are  hardly  remarked 
till  they  are  missed,  and  who  delights  to 
cheer  him  with  the  exercise  of  the  accom¬ 
plishments  and  information  which  he  has 
enabled  her  to  acquire.  But  if  dear  and 
precious  to  her  father,  she  is  to  her  mother 
her  very  right  hand,  an  absolute  necessity 
of  life.  On  her  devolves,  under  he. 
mother’s  superintendence,  the  principal 
care  of  the  domestic  management  of  the 
household.  By  her  skilful  and  indus¬ 
trious  fingers  is  the  needlework  of  the 
family  performed  ;  for  she  will  not  suffer 
her  mother’s  failing  sight  and  declining 
strength  to  be  taxed  by  the  labours,  so 
admirably  performed  in  earlier  years. 
And,  more  than  all,  she  is  her  mother’s 
companion,  the  sharer  and  consoler  of  all 
her  anxieties,  and,  as  far  as  in  her  lies, 
the  shield  which  prevents  the  sorrows  of 
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life  from  Attacking  too  rudely  a  mind  and 
body  no  longer  able  to.  bear  up  as  in 
former  times. 

Such  is  she  to  her  parents ;  nor  do  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  partake 
less  of  the  blessings  she  spreads  around 
her.  Not  only  is  her  eldest  brother  in¬ 
debted  to  her  for  the  miraculous  manner 
in  which  shirts,  gloves,  cravats,  &c.,  pre- 1 
serve  the  original  soundness  and  beauty, : 
but  it  is  to  her  loving  yet  wise  counsels, ' 
her  affectionate  exertions,  that  he  owes  ! 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  many  a  folly,  i 
many  a  thoughtless  scrape  in  which  he ' 
would  have  been  otherwise  plunged.  She  ^ 
is  the  person  to  whom  he  flies  fur  aid  and 
sympathy  in  sorrow  or  in  joy ;  he  knows 
he  may  always  count  on  her  indulgence, 
on  her  active  affection,  on  her  best  inter¬ 
cession,  when  needed,  with  their  parents, 
whether  for  compliance  with  some  desire, 
or  forgiveness  of  some  youthful  error. 
She  is  never  too  busy,  too  tired,  too  en¬ 
grossed  to  listen  to  bis  confidences,  how¬ 
ever  uninteresting  to  others,  or  to  perform 
an  act  of  kindness,  even  if  he  is  some¬ 
what  unreasonable  in  his  demands.  And 
for  the  little  ones — what  is  the  sorrow 
which  their  patient,  loving  sister  cannot 
soothe,  or  the  dispute  which  they  are  un¬ 
willing  to  submit  to  ber  judgment She 
is  their  constant  resource  in  all  the  im¬ 
portant  affairs  of  nursery  life ;  the  sur¬ 
geon  of  broken  and  dislocated  toys,  the 
modiste  of  baby  dolls  unprovided  with  a 
wardrobe,  the  patient  expounder  of  hope¬ 
less  mysteries  of  Murray  and  Levisac,  or 
the  intricacies  of  long  division  sums.  In 
short,  she  is  the  very  genius  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  the  mainspring  by  which  its  ma¬ 
chinery  moves,  and  by  whose  quiet,  un¬ 
seen  influence  it  is  preserved  from  jars, 
discord  and  confusion.  And  all  this, 
mark  me,  not  by  any  extraordinary  gifts 
of  intellect,  no  unusual  endowments  of 
nature ;  but  by  the  simple  effect  of  a 
loving  unselfish  spirit,  which  devotes  itself 
to  the  welfare  of  those  around,  and,  with 
the  tact  which  affection  bestows,  adminis¬ 
ters  to  their  comfort  and  happiness. 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  I  once  more 
ask  you,  do  you  know  the  original  of  my 
portrait  ?  I  trust  you  may  be  so  foru- 
nate ;  but  if  not,  do  not  imagine  it  is  a 


fancy  sketch,  or  despair  of  finding  the 
reality.  If  you  be  a  Coelebs  in  search  of 
a  wife,  rest  not  till  you  have  discovered 
her ;  or  if  of  the  gentler  sex,  may  I 
suggest  that  my  portrait  may  serve  as  a 
looking-glass,  which,  I  would  fain  hope, 
reflects  your  own  features ;  but  if  not,  a 
little  effort  and  contemplation  will  alone 
be  necessary  to  assimilate  them  to  the 
original,  till  the  “closest  observer,”  as 
the  advertisements  say,  shall  be  unable 
to  distinguish  yon  from  my  young  friend, 
the  Comfort  of  the  Family. 


THE  HOAKDING-SCHOOL  MISS. 
Lord  Hvron  says — 

“’Tis  true  your  liiiiIiIinR  Miss  is  very  charming. 
But  shy  and  awkward  at  first  coming  out;"  ’ 

but  we  certainly  must  beg  to  differ  from 
the  cynical  poet  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
peculiar  defects  which  belong  to  the  genus 
whom  he  styles  the  “budding”  and  we  the 
“  boarding-school  ”  Miss.  True,  a  young 
girl  occupied  with  herself,  and  full  of 
anxiety  as  to  the  effect  she  produces  on 
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otbers,  is  by  no  means  likely  to  api)ear 
graceful  or  at  ease ;  but  as  defects  of 
manner  must  not  be  classed  as  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours,  we  will  even  pass  over, 
without  severer  censure,  tbe  sins  of  our  ^ 
“  Boarding-school  Miss”  in  a  saloon,  and 
take  a  peep  at  her  in  that  true  sphere  of , 
woman,  home.  And  here  we  must  prc-  ' 
mise  that,  in  the  title  of  our  heroine,  we  , 
are  casting  no  reflection  on  tbe  various 
respectable  ladies’ seminaries  to  be  found  in  i 
the  United  Kingdom,  fur  we  doubt  not  she 
xrould  pass  a  most  creditable  examination  in  i 
French,  Italian,  tbe  use  of  tbe  globes,  and 
“  all  the  branches  of  a  solid  and  polite 
education.”  But  our  scrutiny  is  rather  of 
her  heart  than  her  head  ;  rather  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  she  exerts  on  the  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  family  than  the  credit  she 
does  to  the  instructions  of  her  masters. 
And  yet,  apropos  of  this  subject,  one  of  the 
first  things  which  astonished  us,  in  a  rapid 
suia-ey  of  the  young  lady  in  question,  was 
the  complete  waste  (so  far  as  their  com¬ 
fort  was  concerned)  of  the  sums  lavished 
by  her  worthy  parents  on  her  education. 
More  time  and  money  than  the  good  father  j 
himself  had  perhaps  calculated  on  bad 
been  expended  on  the  acquirement  of 
music  alone ;  yet,  in  requital,  he  would 
ask  in  vain  for  one  of  the  simple  ballads 
or  plaintive  airs  which  recalled  the  days 
of  his  youth.  The  daughter  was  tired,  or 
had  a  cold,  or  some  bil  of  crochet  must 
be  fini.shed  that  evening,  and  she  really 
wished  “  Pa  would  not  ask  her  for  sucli 
old-fashioned  things,  that  no  one  hut  him¬ 
self  ever  heard  of.”  We  hoped,  however, 
to  find  that  as  the  young  lady  disdained 
such  a  simple  and  easy  employment  of  her 
talents,  we  should  find  that  they  were 
turned  to  a  more  important  account  in 
the  education  of  her  young  sisters ;  but 
this  delusion,  however  pleasing,  was  i 
speedily  removed  by  the  innocent  prattle  j 
of  one  of  the  little  girls,  who  told  us  “  that 
sister  used  sometimes  to  teach  them,  but 
that  she  did  not  like  it,  and  was  so  cross 
that  they  could  not  understand  anything 
she  told  them,  and  mamma  was  obliged  to 
send  tbem  to  school  instead.”  Being  thus 
baffled  in  one  conjecture  as  to  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  “  Boarding-school  Miss,”  we 
found  another,  and  proceeded  to  inquire 


into  the  part  she  took  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  household.  Alas  1  we  met 
with  no  more  satisfaetory  result.  Her 
visits  to  the  kitchen,  we  soon  perceived, 
were  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ironing  some 
favourite  ribbon  or  collar  (for  the  young 
lady  has  a  decided  talent  for  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  her  own  person)  ;  but  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  cooker)',  so  essential  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  woman,  she  had  as  much  idea  as 
of  the  science  of  alchemy,  while  her  fingers 
seldom  held  anything  but  the  crochet  or 
netting-needle  within  their  grasp,  albeit 
the  patient  mother  spent  hour  after  hour 
in  making  and  repairing  the  countless 
articles  continually  wanted  by  “a  large 
small  family.”  For,  as  we  heard  tlie 
oldest  brother,  a  fine  but  impetuous  boy, 
decl.'ire,  “he  would  rather  wear  his  gloves 
in  holes  than  ask  M —  (we  were  going  to 
let  out  her  name)  to  mend  them,  any  day. 
And  as  to  telling  her  anything,  that  was 
i  no  use  either,  for  she  said  everything  was 
i  rude  or  stupid  that  he  did  or  liked.”  One 
other  trial  we  witnessed  of  the  capabilities 
I  of  our  “  Boarding-school  Miss.”  Her 
mother  was  attacked  with  illness,  and  we 
hoped  in  the  sick-room  to  sec  the  display 
of  hitherto  unsuspected  virtues.  But  so 
hcli>less,  so  ignorant  of  the  duties  of  a 
nurse  was  our  heroine,  that  the  physician 
insisted  on  the  office  being  confided  to 
more  efficient  hands.  Finally,  we  were 
compelled  to  conclude  that  the  young 
lady’s  peculiar  talents  consisted  in  dress 
and  fancy-work,  with  some  interludes  of 
novel-reading  and  playing  fantasias  on  the 
piano  (in  company),  and,  as  we  were 
forced  to  admit  on  seeing  her  with  some 
of  her  particular  friends,  in  a  great  faculty 
of  talking  and  laughing  about  nothing. 
Our  sketch  is  qf  one,  but  that  one,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  stands  for  a  class ;  and  woe  to  the 
father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
number  in  their  family  a  “  Boarding- 
school  Miss.” 

tVhy  is  a  modem  belle  a  good  economist? 
— Because  she  makes  as  little  waist  as 
possible. 

AVhy  are  young  ladies  like  gunpowder  ? — 
Because  if  it  were  not  for  the  sparks  they 
would  never  go  off. 

When  should  an  innkeeper  visit  a  foundry  P 
—When  bo  wants  a  6ar  made. 


POETRY.— THE  TOILETTE. 
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A  LOVE  LAMENT. 

Oh,  look  with  pity,  mniden  fair, 

Upou  tho  heart  where  first  you  raised 
Tiie  passion  that  lay  frozen  there 
Till  on  thv  beauteous  form  I  f^Rsed ! 

For,  oh !  I  bum  with  wasting  fires, 

Such  as  tho  heart  is  doomed  to  know 
>Vhen  hone  fprows  pale,  and  lore’s  desires 
Lend  all  their  agony  to  woe  ! 

For,  like  the  subtle  fire  of  hearen, 

Thy  beauty’s  radiance  fell  on  roe  ; 

But,  uh !  why  were  its  glories  given 
To  Jihow  the  bonds  of  destiny  ? 

Kelentless  fate  first  binds  my  soul 
To  Itar  me  from  roy  native  plain, 

And  shows  tho  bright  but  hopeless  goal 
To  niinglo  frenzy  with  my  pain. 

Could  I  forget  those  happy  hours 
When  on  the  banks  oi  broad  Lough  Xeagh 
I  culled  for  thee  Spring’s  fairest  flowers, 
Love  chasing  the  briglit  hours  away. 

Or  could  I  press  those  gentle  lips, 

And  clasp  thee  to  this  burning  breast, 

I’d  laugh  at  fortune’s  fickle  slips. 

For  I  should  bo  content  or  blest. 

But,  what  a  wretched  state  is  this  1 
An  exile  from  that  flowery  dale 
V’here  centre  all  my  hopes  of  bliss, 

Yet  dare  not  breathe  the  temler  tale  ! 

And  what  is  all  the  world  beside, 

If  without  her  life’s  currents  run  ?— 

A  bubble  on  Time's  darkened  tide, 

A  universe  without  a  sun ! 

But  blessed  bo  that  gentle  art 
Which  makes  the  silent  flow’rct  tell 
What  trembling  lips  could  ne’er  impart, 

Nor  half  so  quica,  nor  half  so  well ; 

And  blessed  those  eamalioti  lips 
TImt  first  the  mystic  lesson  gave ; 

Aud  sure  the  humming-bird  ne’er  sips 
From  brighter  flower  o’er  India’s  wave. 

Oh !  could  1  think  that  memory’s  power 
Could  from  her  bosom  wring  a  sigh. 

When  shadowing  back  our  parting  nour, 
'Twere  extasy  to  live  or  die ; 

And  could  1  feel  that  absence  still 
Could  never  turn  her  heart  from  me. 

With  rapture  would  mv  Iwsom  thrill. 

Though  severed  by  the  angry  sea ! 

Hb  AL  Chivalry. — In  Prussia  has  recently  bean 
revived  the  ancient  chivalrie  Order  of  the  Swan, 
wliieh  was  originally  instituted  in  1 113  for  the 
performanoe  of  acts  of  charity  and  mercy,  and 
for  the  alleviating  of  human  sufferings,  mental 
and  physical.  The  King  aud  Qneen  of  i^russia 
are  the  joint  Grand  Masters  of  the  order ;  for 
females  are  admitted  into  their  truly  Christinu 
bo<W.  The  members  are  not  to  wear  any  i  nsiguia 
or  aeeoration,  unless  distinguished  for  their  good 
deeds. 


Toote  Powder. — In  the  constituents  of  a 
good  tooth-powder,  the  first  in  im|>ortance  should 
be  charcoRl — especially  lime-tree  charcoal.  It 
possesses  the  property  of  destroying  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  odour  of  canous  teeth,  and  when  left 
in  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  has  a  disin¬ 
fecting  acti4)u  on  tho  particles  of  food  which 
collect  there.  Next  in  Importance  is  carbi^nate 
of  magnesia,  both  for  its  absorbent  power  and 
extreme  sotiness.  The  proportion  of  mixing 
should  be  two  parts  of  tne  former  to  one  of  the 
latter,  and  a  pleasing  tint  may  be  imparted  to 
the  whole  by  any  harmless  colouring-substance. 

Otto  or  Hoses.— The  oil  of  roses,  called  the 
attar  or  otto^  is  extracted  by  distillation  from  the 
petals  of  the  ros'i  cenfifolia  and  temprrcircuB. 
Our  native  roses  furnish  such  small  ouantities  of 
the  oil  that  they  are  not  worth  distilling  for  the 
I  purpose.  .The  best  s^ay  of  operating  is  to  return 
!  the  distilled  water  repeatedly  upon  fresh  petals, 
and  eventually  to  cool  the  saturated  water  with 
air;  whereby  a  little  butyraceous  oil  is  deposi¬ 
ted.  But  the  oil  thus  obtained  has  not  a  very 
agreeable  odour,  being  injured  by  the  action  bt 
the  air  iu  the  repeated  distillations. 

Soap  au  Bouquet. — Thirty  pounds  of  good 
tallow  soap ;  four  ounces  of  essence  of  bergamot; 
oil  of  cloves,  sassafras,  and  thyme,  one  ounce 
each;  neroli,  half  an  ounce.  The  colour  is  given 
with  seven  ounces  of  brown  ochre. 

Wash  fob  tub  Head. — **AMotekr’*  asks, 
**  wliat  is  an  cfHcieut  remedy  for  removing 
dundrlirin  the  hair,  as  she  has  an  objection  to 
using  an  ivory  comb?”— This  objection  is  well 
founded,  us  it  increases  the  evil.  The  following 
wash,  applied  with  a  small  piece  of  flannel,  to 
the  roots  of  the  hair,  will  be  found  excellent 
Three  parts  oil  of  almonds ;  one  part,  lime-water, 
to  be  shaken  up  well,  and  can  be  procured  of 
I  any  chemists. 

I  For  UEuovtNOTUE  Scubf-skix  oy  Face  awd 
i  IIaxds.  —  This  appearance  is  often  produced 
I  on  delicate  skins,  by  sudden  changes  of  tempe- 
I  rature.  A  good  preventive  is  clarified  honey 
I  rubbed  w'cll  into  the  part  ofiocted  after  washing, 
and  allowed  to  remain. 

OiXTMKifT  FOR  Ebupttoxs.  —  Simmer  ox- 
I  marrow  over  the  fire,  and  afterwards  straiu  it 
j  through  a  piece  of  muslin  into  gallipots.  When 
I  cold,  rnb  tne  part  afi'eeted. 

Pot-pourri,  for  Jars  or  ScRTVT-BAr.s. — 

I  Bose-lenves  dried  in  the  slisde,  or  at  alxiut  four 
1  feet  from  a  stove,  one  pound ;  cloves,  caraway 
.  seeds,  and  allspice,  of  each  one  oiineo ;  pound  in 
a  mortar,  or  ^nd  in  a  mill ;  dried  salt,  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pound.  Mix  all  these  together,  and  put 
the  compound  into  little  bags. 

To  Prevent  thb  Hair  from  Fallixg  Off. — 
Cleanse  it  efi’eetually  from  scurf  first,  by  comb¬ 
ing  and  brushing  thoroughly,  and  then  by 
i  washing  the  head  well  with  subcarbonate  of 
potass  dissolved  in  water.  After  the  bead  has 
been  thoroughly  dried,  a  little  pomatum  may  be 
allied,  aud  the  hair  will  not  afterwards  come 
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Emipts  for  (Cnnkfrq. 


€)i  litk  Ivnnm  auk  Ifurstni. 


THINGS  IN  SEASON  FOR  JUNE. 

Fiu. — Floandcr,  mackarel,  soIm,  mallet,  ul- 
mon,  perch,  pike,  pUice,  prswiu,  ■lirimpi,  ikete, 
■melta,  tenon,  turoot,  wmting*,  wfaiteGait,  had- 
docks,  line,  lobeten,  cod  and  orawfiab. 

Mbat. — Lamb,  real,  beef,  renison,  brawn. 

PocLnT. — Spline  obickena,  ducklings,  pullets, 
tame  pigeons  and  rabbits. 

VseaiABLES. — Feaa,  new  potatoes,  asparagus, 
lettocea,  cucumbers,  carrots,  cauliflowers,  spi¬ 
nach,  radishes  and  sea-kail. 

Fbuit. — Strawberries,  currants,  gooseberries 
and  cherries. 

To  Boil  FLAT-riSB.— Be  careful  to  hare  them 
done  enough,  but  do  not  let  them  break.  Put 
plenty  of  ^t  in  the  water,  and  if  half  a  glassflill 
of  rinegar  is  thrown  in  it  renders  the  fish  flrmer. 
They  are  excellent  Med,  if  done  nicely.  I<et 
them  be  well  dried  in  a  cloth,  corer  them  with  egg 
and  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them  of  a  light  brown, 
in  plenty  of  fat.  Let  them  drain  on  a  clean 
coarse  cloth. 

Ibish  Stbw. — Pot  a  few  pounds  of  breast  of 
mutton  into  a  pot,  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water, 
and  a  little  salt :  let  it  stew  nntly  for  an  hour ; 
take  off  the  fat,  and  cut  the  meat  into  small 
pieces ;  hare  ready  two  or  three  pounds  ot  pota¬ 
toes,  pared  and  haired ;  three  or  four  large 
onions,  peeled  and  sliced ;  and  pepper  and  salt, 
mixed  in  a  cup.  When  you  hare  skimmed  off 
the  fat  put  in  a  layer  of  potatoes,  sprinkle  two 
or  three  pieces  of  meat  with  the  pepper  and  salt, 
and  lay  them  next,  then  a  layer  of  sliced  onions, 
then  one  of  potatoes,  one  of  mutton,  and  so  on 
till  the  whole  is  in.  Corer  close,  and  let  it  stew 
rery  gently  for  an  hour,  shaking  it  frequently,  to 
prerent  its  burning. 

Limb  ahd  Pabslby  Pib. — Line  yourdish  with 
a  crust  of  moderate  thickness,  cut  into  pieces  the 
best  part  of  the  breast  of  lamb,  chop  flne  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  parsley,  and  between  each  layer  of  meat 
strew  chopped  parsley,  pepper  and  salt;  corer 
rrith  a  moderate  crust  and  hake  in  a  slow  oren. 
When  done,  pour  in  a  cupfull  of  good  grary. 
This  pie  rrill  be  fonnd  excellent. 

To  Boast  Fowls.— Make  up  a  clear,  good  Arc ; 
when  sufficiently  brisk  put  down  your  fowls,  at 
some  distance  for  the  first  ten  minutes ;  baste  with 
rrarm  milk  and  water;  after  that  put  the  fowls 
nearer  to  the  Are,  and  baste  with  butter.  When 
ther  smoke  they  are  done.  Made  grary  is  served 
rritn  them. 

How  TO  Pbbpabii  Potatobs.  —  Norer  soak 
potatoea  in  water  before  cooking  them.  As  soon 
as  boiled  the  water  should  be  mured  off,  and 
the  potatoes  set  at  one  side  or  the  fire  to  dry 
before  ther  are  peeled.  That  is  the  n-ay  to  hare 
them  mealy.  Steaming  them  is  a  stTU  better 
war.  Nerer  oorer  them  when  they  are  ready 
to  be  dished  up. 


Tbbatmbht  tom  Hooriiro-coDQH.  —  Let  the 
child  be  kept  in  a  room  with  a  fire  day  and  night 
in  the  winter,  and  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
treatment  it  should  be  kept  within  doors ;  care 
should  be  taken  when  recorering  against  a  relapse. 
When  the  chill  first  wakes  in  the  morning  let  it 
bare  an  emetic  of  fire  grains  of  the  powder  of  ipe¬ 
cacuanha,  and  drink  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  warm 
milk  and  water  a  few  minutes  after  it.  Thecongh 
does  not  usnallr  come  on  until  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  the  child  wakes,  affording  plenty  of 
time  for  anticipating  the  paroxysm ;  immediately 
the  cough  comes  on  the  stomach  becomes  excited 
and  discharges  its  contents,  carrying  with  it  a 
quantity  of  phlegm  from  the  larynx  and  trachea 
without  any  violence  which  in  an  ordinary  way 
would  have  taken  at  least  half-an-hour  hooping 
and  coughing  to  have  dislodged.  This  remedy 
must  onfy  be  followed  one  or  two  mominn,  for 
if  continued  it  might  produce  great  weakness. 
If  the  child  be  of  a  very  full  habit  and  should 
be  threatened|with  suffocation,  one  or  two  leeches 
should  be  applied  on  the  side  of  the  throat,  or 
the  pit  of  the  chest  over  the  bone,  as  serious 
consequences  sometimes  occur  from  not  being 
able  to  stop  the  bleeding.  Mild  aperient  powders 
should  be  given  at  bed-time,  and  the  back,  neck, 
and  chest  of  the  child  should  be  well  rubbM  with 
the  following  liniment Apt.  Terebinth  (Turp¬ 
entine)  half  an  ounce.  Old  Rum  one  ounce,  Tinct. 
Opii  (laudanum)  one  dram,  01  Succini  (oil  of 
amber)  one  dram. 

Bcckliho  Chilubkh. — If  a  mother  be  a  strong 
and  healthy  person,  it  is  always  best  she  should 
suckle  her  own  child ;  but  if  she  is  sickly  she  only 
does  herself  harm  without  doing  the  infant  any 
good.  When  this  is  the  case  the  best  method  is 
to  use  a  calfs  teat  tied  round  the  neck  of  a  bottle; 
this  bottle  may  contain  a  mixture  composed  of  the 
yoke  of  a  raw  egg  broken  up  with  one  pint  of 
milk  and  a  pint  of  hot  water,  which  is  enough  for 
twenty-four  hours,  until  the  child  has  reached 
eight  months  old.  The  meals  should  be  given  at 
regular  hours.  After  this  age  it  may  have  food 
of  a  more  solid  character, 

Txbatmxivt  or  CoMMOic  Colds  and  Coughs. — 
The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  an  ordinaiy  cold  is  to 
keep  within  doors,  out  of  draughts  of  air,  and  to 
abstain  fur  a  few  days  from  animal  food.  Bathe 
the  feet  in  warm  water,  and  take  a  blue  pill,  two 
grains— James’s  powder,  three  grains.  When  the 
violence  of  the  cold  has  subsided  and  left  a 
troublesome  cough,  as  is  often  the  rase,  it  may  be 
removed  by  the  following  draught :  ten  or  fifteen 
drops  of  wine  of  ipecacuanha,  twenty  drops  of 
camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  and  three  table 
spoonsful  of  camphor  mixture,  to  be  taken  night 
and  morning. 

How  TO  Pbevent  Childbbn's  Clothbs 
Catching  Firi. — After  the  clothes  are  washed, 
they  should  be  rinsed  out  in  a  tolerably  strong 
solution  of  alum-water.  If  the  clothes  require 
to  be  starched,  the  slum  may  be  put  in  the 
starch-wutcr. 
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THE  BULLFINCH. 


Thbri  urett;  birdt,  which  are  imported  in 
mat  nnmbera  ftom  Oermanjr,  are  diatmguished 
for  their  black  flat  poUa  and  red  breaeta.  They 
poaaeaa  the  remarkable  facult  r  of  bein  z  able  to  ac- 
^nire  almoat  any  aons  or  tone  W  whiatfinc  or  play  • 
inz  a  hand-organ  to  them.  In  Germany  tn^  culti- 
Tate  thia  mft  to  a  remarkable  extent.  Persona 
who  make  it  their  bnainesa  to  inatmet  these  little 
son^ters  will  rise  as  early  as  four  or  Are  o'clock 
to  fpre  them  their  lessons  ;  this  they  do  in  order 
that  no  noise  may  distract  the  attention  of  the 
bird.  A  good  piping  bullfinch  is  ralnable  indeed 
— so  much  so,  that  from  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds 
hare  been  sometimes  given  for  one,  although  but 
of  little  value  when  first  caught.  They  breed 
sometimes  as  often  as  three  times  in  the  year, 
and  have  usually  four  eggs  at  a  time.  Their  eggs 
are  distinsniished  as  being  of  a  pale  bluish  colour, 
with  ususllT  dark  purple  hlotchee,  and  small  red 
spots  at  the  thick  end.  About  June  the  young 
can  be  removed  from  the  nest,  provided  they  be 
well  feathered,  but  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  are  kept  warm  and  fed  every  two  hours 
with  rapeseed,  soaked  for  several  hours  in  cold 
water,  and  afterwards  scalded  and  strained.  It 
may  be  then  bruised  and  mixe<l  with  bread,  and 
the  whole  moistened  with  milk.  Two  or  three 
inonthsful  should  be  pven  only  at  each  meal. 
Old  birds  should  be  fed  with  Germsn  paste.  No. 
2,  and  occasionally  rapeseed.  AVhen  teaching 
them  to  pipe,  the  Germans  occasionally  give  them 
a  little  poppyseed,  and  a  grain  or  two  of  rice 
steeped  in  Canary  wine,  as  a  reward  for  the  im¬ 
provement  they  make.  A  bird-organ  or  flageolet 
IS  used  to  teach  them  ;  but  they  varv  very  much 
in  capacity  to  learn.  The  first  air  should  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  simple,  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
continue  it  when  the  bird  stops  in  his  warble, 
and  the  air  should  bo  often  repeated,  as  otherwise 
he  is  apt  to  forget  it.  The  eiK-k  bini  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  his  red  breast  and  grey  back,  the 
hen  being  brown  all  over.  The  ordinary  period 
that  a  bullfinch  will  live  is  right  or  nine  years. 
When  moulting  a  clove  should  lie  inserted  in 
their  water,  and  their  cage  at  all  times  should  be 
libersllv  strewed  with  flr-e  g-svel. 


/rnit  nn^ntufr 

JUNE. 

Sow  biennials  and  perennials  for  next  year,  if 
omitted  last  month.  Frick  out  seedlings. 

GniiifHocsi  Plants  in  Bloom. — Acacias, 
Heaths,  Camellias,  Kennedias,  Petunias,  Poly- 
galas,  Grevillias,  Blichrysas,  Hoveas,  Primelias, 
Boronias,  Hypericum,  Uhodochiton,  Asaleas. 

Sbbubs  in  Bloom. — Double  Furxe,  Candle- 
berry  Myrtle,  Cistus,  Cytissus,  Daphne,  Gera¬ 
niums,  Evermreen  Thorn,  Guelder  Rose,  Helio¬ 
trope,  Myrtle,  the  Strawberry  Shrub  and  Tree, 
St.  John’s  Wort,  Honeysuckle,  Rhododendrons, 
Asaleas,  Heaths,  Pmony,  Ac. 

HxsBAciors  Flowxbs  in  Bloom. — The  Cac¬ 
tus,  Campanula  Persifolia,  the  Bose  Campion, 
Catchfly  (Lobels|,  Clarkea  Pulchella,  Commelina 
Coelestis,  Virgiman  Cowslip,  Frettillary,  Egg 
Plant,  Foxglove,  Forget -me -Not,  Gladiolus, 
Globe  Flower,  HehKsease,  Larkspur,  Lupine, 
Indian  Pink,  Solomon's  Seal,  Creeping  Verbena, 
Wallflower,  Phlox,  Veronicas,  Ac. 

How  TO  Ezcludb  Wobmb  vbom  Flowib- 
rOTS. — First,  put  about  an  inch  layer  of  broken 
glass  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and'^over  that 
lacs  a  perforated  piece  of  sine  plate  which  just 
ts  the  circle  of  the  pot.  The  worms  ^ve  a  great 
antipathy  to  sine,  on  account  of  its  galvanic  in¬ 
fluence,  while  the  broken  glass  supports  the  thin 
slate  and  permits  the  ingress  or  egress  of  water. 

To  TBBB  Tbbbs,  Ac.,  tbom  Wobms  and  Catbb- 
riLLABS.— Flower  of  sulphur,  1  part  j  starch,  3 
arts ;  make  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  apply 
ot  with  a  painter's  brush. 

To  HABB  A  Hot-bbd. — Let  the  dung  remain  in 
a  heap  until  such  time  as  the  fiery  heat  is  evapo¬ 
rated,  then  spread  it  out  the  required  aixe  of  the 
bed  ;  press  it  down  firmly,  and  trim  up  the  sides 
neatly.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  heat,  procure 
a  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  From  80  to  100 
degrees  is  a  heat  sufiicicntly  sfrong  for  any  useftil 
purposes. 

Plants  in  Windows. — Place  them  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible ;  but  do  not  attempt  to  turn  them 
irom  the  light,  towards  which  their  leaves  and 
branches  will  naturally  incline,  by  constantly 
changing  their  iKisition.  This  will  both  weaken 
j  and  s|>oil  their  appearance.  Care  must  be  taken 
'  in  watering,  and  the  beat  rule  to  adopt  is  to  keep 
'  them  ill  winter  rather  dry ;  in  spring,  moist;  and 
,  in  summer,  watered  daily.  Plenty  of  air  should 
be  allow'd  them,  as  their  leaves  act  as  lungs 
through  which  they  breathe. 

Novbl  modb  or  Plantino  AprLB-TBXKs. — A 
horticulturist  in  Bohemia  has  a  lieautiful  planta- 
!  tion  of  the  best  apple-trees,  which  have  neither 
'  sprung  from  seeds  nor  grafting.  His  plan  is  to 
,  take  shoots  from  (he  choicest  sorts,  insert  them 
in  a  potato,  and  plunge  both  into  the  ground, 
having  put  an  inch  nr  two  of  the  shoot  ateve  the 
I  surface.  The  potato  nourishes  the  shoot  whilst 
I  it  jnishes  out  roots,  and  the  shoot  gradually 
\  springs  up  and  becomes  a  beautiful  tree,  bearing 
I  the  beat  Iruit  without  requiring  to  be  grafted. 


UM 
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^ntiffs  tn  (fnrrrspnnbnts. 

*,* — W’c  cannot  hold  ourselves  reaponsiblo  for 
the  return  of  contributions  which  do  not  suit  the 
work. 

*,* — The  weight  of  tlie  magazine  is  now  re- 
dneed,  so  that  iu  future  it  can  be  forwarded 
through  the  Post-office  lor  twopence. 

*,* — A  wish  has  been  expressed  by  many  of 
onr  snbsoribers  that  we  should  publish  the  maga¬ 
zine  fortnightly.  To  such  we  reply  that  we  con¬ 
template  this  change,  and  that  timely  notice  will 
be  given  when  it  takes  place. 

While  acknowledging  with  thanks  the  great 
success  we  have  hitherto  me!  with,  wo  shall 
esteem  it  a  favour  if  our  subscribers  will  kindly 
continue  to  recommend  the  work  to  the  notice  of 
their  friends  and  acquaintances. 

BrLES  FOB  CoBRBSPOXDFWTs. — Never  write 
on  both  sides  of  a  sheet.  Always  keep  a  copy 
of  your  article,  which  is  apt  to  get  mislaid 
among  the  haystack  of  an  editor’s  munuscripts. 
Never  send  aii  article  uiiBnished,  or  sav  you 
have  scrawled  it  oil  hastily  and  left  it  lull  of 
imperfections.  Never  require  the  editor  to  read 
your  article  at  once,  and  say  whether  he  will  pub¬ 
lish  it  or  not,  but  give  him  a  reasonable  time  to 
consider  it.  Never  imagine  because  ho  writes  a 
sorry  hand  himself  he  is  partial  to  that  sort  of 
chirography.  NV'rite  plainly  if  possible — write 
decipnerably  any  how  j  orpray  don’t  write  at  all. 

Advertisements  for  the  Exolishwoman’s 
Domestic  Mauazixe  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Publishers,  118,  Fleet-street,  on  or  before  the 
ISth  of  every  month. 

All  communications  for  the  Editor,  Books,  &c., 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Office,  118,  Fleet-street. 


8.  G.  (Stroud),  M.  S.  P.  (Durham),  Kate 
(Cambridge)— The  cheques  should  not  bo  for¬ 
warded  until  the  volume  is  completed. 

A.  E.  K.  (Lymington) — Existing  arrangements 
preclude  the  possibility  of  our  accepting  your 
kind  offer. 


A.  J.  (Fratton) — Accepted  with  thanks. 

'  E.  J.  (Southampton) — Your  suggestion,  how¬ 
ever  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  would,  we  fear, 
prove  anything  but  so  to  our  snliscribers.  For 
your  second  communication  we  offer  our  grateful 
acknowledgment, 

Jaxe  a.  (Stoke  Newington) — few  more  such 
warm-hearted  supporters,  and  our  success  is  cer¬ 
tain. 

T.  S.  (Somersetshire) — Yonr  plan  has  been 
snccessfbl  where  only  one  prize  was  given,  but 
where  there  are  twenty-five  we  question  its  effi¬ 
ciency. 

H.  Botlk— Your  suggestion  is  deserving  con¬ 
sideration. 

C.  L.  (Tnnbridge  Wells)— Declined. 


I  F.  W.  K.  (Covent  Garden) — Wo  have  been  so 
I  liberally  supplied  with  MSS.  from  correspondents 
that,  with  thanks,  we  are  eompellod  to  decline 
‘  yours.  The  Sybil  can  only  undcrt.ako  to  answer 
I  one  question,  which  must  come  direct  from  each 
subscriber.  Your  MS.  lies  at  the  office. 

I  H.  Hotle  (Sheffield). — Your  definition  of  our 
meaning  as  to  parts  is  perfectly  correct.  Leave 
the  cochineal  and  honey  mixed  together  for  about 
!  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

I  Mabt  Bplixqs  (South  Shields). — You  should 
I  not  have  sent  your  cheque  until  the  twelve  num¬ 
bers  were  out.  We  have  returned  it. 

(L’iijiib'0j^tttfr-36ng. 

Rose  (Brightou). — “My  father  is  away  from 
home  a  great  deal  on  buninesa,  iind  during  his 
abnonce  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of  llio  lumily,  is 
in  the  constant  habit  of  visiting.  We  mutu^ly 
entertain  for  each  other  a  fceliiig  of  friendaUp 
and  uotliing  more,  arising  from  our  similarity  of 
tastes.  Am  1  acting  wrongly  iu  encouraging  his 
visits  P”~In  the  present  state  of  society  we  dare 
hardly  speak  of  J^riendihip  existing  between  per* 
sons  of  the  opposite  sexes.  This  arises  from  the 
artitieial  usages  of  civilised  life— the  simplest 
cirt/tfy  from  a  man  being  ofleu  construed  t>y  pru¬ 
dent  parents  and  brothers  into  particutar  atttn* 
tioH8,  Many  young  men  who  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  society  of  sisters,  when  com¬ 
pelled  to  live  at  a  distance  from  tho.r  family  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  cultivate  an  aeouaiutanco 
with  the  other  sex,  without  any  thouguts  of  ma¬ 
trimony.  As  it  is,  young  persona,  nay,  persons 
from  twenty  to  seventy  (so  ridiculous  have  wo 
become)  cannot  meet  a  few  times  without  some 
love-affair  being  gossiped  about,  civen  out  as  a 
hint  that  if  they  are  not  in  love  tDcy  ought  to  be 
$0,  or  else  it  is  very  imprudent^  and  snch  other 
almurdity;  until  it  has  become  absolutely  dan¬ 
gerous  for  a  Polka-jacket  to  say  “  How  d'ye  do  ?'* 
to  an  Albert-surtout.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that 
the  more  amidgamatc<l  the  male  and  female  cha¬ 
racters  become  the  better ;  and  such  can  only  be 
effected  through  more  frequent  and  more  rational 
intercourse.  There  is  no  impropriety  in  Rose 
still  continuing  to  receive  the  visits  of  her  friend; 
but  we  would^ecommend  her  to  avoid  (tUe-a-tetee 
1^  always  having  a  third  party  in  the  room. 
This  ia  necessary  to  stay  the  tongue  of  scandal. 

JosBrniKE  (Cheltenham). — “A  year  ago  my 
affections  were  won  by  a  yonng  midshipman, 
whom  I  made  a  vow  I  would  marry  on  his  retnrn 
from  a  two  years*  cruise,  upon  which  ho  was 
soon  after  despatched.  Since  then,  however,  I 
have  become  acquainted  with  a  handsome  young 
clergj'inan,  who  tells  me  that  vows  are  very  sin¬ 
ful,  BO  that  1  am  half  disposed  to  give  the  mid¬ 
shipman  up.  I  wish  to  Kuow,  therefore,  your 
thoughts  upon  the  subject.  P.S.  Please  to  bear 
in  mmd  that  the  clergyman  is  very  handsome.**— 
The  adage  “  That  the  pith  of  a  woman’s  letter  is 
always  found  in  the  postscript**  was  never  more 
strikingly  exerapliflea  than  m  this  letter  of  Jose¬ 
phine's.  The  clergyman  may  be  handsome  in 
appearance,  bat  we  cannot  apply  the  same  term 
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to  hi8  conduct.  We  do  not  approve  of  young 
men  esaoting  vown  where  a  length  ot  ab^cuoe  is 
likely  to  weiiken  the  feeling  of  att:ichment ;  but 
wheo  vows  arc  freely  made,  they  should  bo  reli¬ 
giously  respected  on  both  sides. 

Ada  (Ilroftdstairs).— **  I  have  lately  met  with 
a  gentleman  for  whom  I  entertain  a  great  par- 
timlty,  and  who  professes  the  same  feeling  for  me; 
but  whenever  I  see  him  ho  always  iusists  upon 
our  meetings  being  kept  secret,  and  will  on  no 
account  hear  of  my  acquainting  my  friends  with 
the  eirciimstanee  of  our  attaehmeut.  How 
would  you  advise  mo  to  act?'*— Ada  does  well 
to  seek  advice  on  this  subject.  Wc  t‘aunot  ap- 
proTOof  the  genlloman’s  conduct;  if  his  intentions 
are  honourable  why  should  ho  object  to  come 
forward  as  the  lover  of  aii  amiable  and  eon- 
llding  girl,  which  Ada  appears  to  bo?  lii  our 
opinion,  ho  cannot  havo  any  good  motive  for 
concealinf'nt.  Lot  Ada  without  delay  acquaint 
her  friends  of  this  attachment,  and  w*c  are  sure 
she  will  feel  the  happier  for  this  necessary  cou- 
fldence. 

Hrnkibtta  (Ealing). — **  I  havo  boon  married 
some  years,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
have  always  acted  the  part  ot  an  atfectionate  and 
nrudentw’ito— only  one  thing  mars  my  happiness.  | 
Myhusbaiid,  who  is  kind  and  cousideratc  m  otlier 
respects,  always  leaves  homo  in  the  evening  and 
will  remain  away  until  quite  late.  M'ould  it  be  I 
wise  to  question  him  as  to  the  cause  of  this  ?'*  | 
—Wo  think  not.  Let  Henrietta  make  her  homo  a 
happy  one,  let  her  endeavour  to  engiigo  her 
husband  in  some  amusement  or  occupation  for 
the  evouing  in  which  she  can  share,  without,  at 
the  same  time,  appearing  to  torce  his  inclina¬ 
tions;  and,  if  he  bo  kind  and  considerate  as  she 
says  he  is,  he  will  no  doubt  yield  to  lier  w'ishes. 
On  no  account  employ  remonstrance  or  up¬ 
braiding. 

A.  K.  (Hammersmith).—*^!  have  a  trilling 
annuity*  on  w’hich  my  husband  wishes  to  raise  a 
sum  of  money,  either  by  sale  or  mortgage.  I 
am  very  much  averse  to  this,  as,  having  a  family, 
either  course  wouM  injure  my  children.  My 
husband  is  angry  with  me  for  so  firmly  resisting 
his  wishes,  and  argues  that  it  shows  a  want  of 
love  and  conildeuco  in  him.  I  am  puzzled  how 
to  act?** — Our  answer  to  this  is,  convince  your 
husband  by  every  action  how  truly  you  love  and 
wish  to  obey  him,  but  do  not  on  any  account  let 
that  love  become  weakness,  which  it  would  be 
were  you  to  injure  your  children  by  complying 
with  a  wish  of  his,  which,  no  doubt,  bo  would 
himself  regret  ere  long.  Your  position  is  a 
dilllcult  ouo,  but  let  not  this  daunt  you. 

Jane  (Boro*).— It  docs  not  follow  as  a  general 
rule  that  bustling,  noisy  women  do  less  than 
quiet  women.  (2uickne«8  arises  sometimes  from 
indolence;  and  an  indolent  woman,  although  a 
quiet  one,  is  too  great  a  luxury  in  most  cases  for 
a  poor  man,  no  matter  what  his 
position, 

Jemima  (Camden  Town). — ** I  cannot  help  feel¬ 
ing  a  strong  partiality  for  a  young  man  in  whose  i 
company  1  am  constantly  thrown ;  Imt  ho  has  ' 
not  as  yet  evinced  a  similar  feeling  towards  me.  I 
1  think  nis  silence  may  proceed  from  bashfulness,  I 


but  know  nut  how  to  discover  it.** — Jemima  has 
acted  wrongly  in  showing  such  preference.  She 
sliould  first  endeavour  to  read  the  inmost  thoughts 
of  a  lover  before  venturing  to  confide  to  his 
keeping  w  hat  is  passing  iii  her  ow  n  breast.  As 
it  IS,  she  must  be  cautious  not  to  rivet  her 
as  before  long  she  may  be  left  to 
(line,  neglected  aud  forgotten. 

Sabah  A.  (Camberwell). — “My  sUter  is  en¬ 
gaged  to  a  young  man,  to  whom  she  devotes  so 
much  of  her  tine  and  attention  that  she  seems 
quite  to  forgot  the  relationship  existing  between 
us.  Indeed,  I  feel  quite  in  the  way  when  he  is 
tliero,  as  they  are  always  engaged  tvte-a-tHe,** 
—  When  twoyoung  lovers  are  engrossed  with  the 
pleiwsure  of  each  other's  company,  it  is  but 
natural  to  suppose  that  they  should  be  unob¬ 
servant  of  w'fiut  is  passing  around  them.  The 
only  remedy  we  can  suggest  to  Sarah  is,  that 
.  she  should  speedily  get  a  beau  of  her  own,  and 
I  we  will  answer  for  it  that  she  will  l>e  so  much 
^  engaged  herself  that  her  sister's  abstraction  will 
I  pass  unuaticed. 

I  Mary  Ellis  (Knightabridge). — **  I  have  had  a 

quarrel  with  my  lover,  and  the  cause  of  it  was 
my  remarking  rather  sharply,  that  while  w  alking 
with  him  he  could  not  a  young  lady  in  the 
street  without  looking  tenderly  at  her.  Since 
that  evening  he  hiis  not  been  to  see  mo.  AVould 
there  be  any  impropriety  in  mv  making  advances 
towards  a  reconciliation  ?’*  We  fear  that  the 
remark  made  by  Mary  to  her  lover  was  made 
in  such  a  tone  as  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  ter¬ 
magant.  Xantippe's  is  a  cnaraeter  no  man  hasa 
liking  for.  Employ  some  mutual  Irieud  to 
etlbct  a  recouciliatioii,  and  for  the  future  re¬ 
member  Dean  Swift's  advice  :  “  A  woman  may 
knit  her  stockings,  but  not  her  brow;  curl  her 
hair,  but  not  lior  lips ;  use  her  tongue  for  per¬ 
suasion,  but  not  for  scolding.** 

Amblia*8  (Reading)  question  is  one  which  we 
would  much  rather  avoid  the  responsibility  of 
answering :  our  gallantry,  however,  might  be 
questioned  did  we  not  do  st).  She  a«ks,  “  What 
is  the  best  time  to  marry?**  and  stales,  **  I  am 
an  orphan,  aged  Id,  and  shall  shorlly  become  my 
own  mistress.  I  have  nt^  yet  fallen  in  with  any 
one  that  I  altogether  like,  aud  I  have  serious 
thoughts  of  giving  up  all  ideas  of  marrying  for 
ten  years  to  come  ;  especially  as  a  maiden  aunt 
has  Marmed  me  with  her  accounts  of  the  evils  of 
early  matches.  May  I  request  to  know  what 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  think  of  the  matter,  which  is  of 
much  interest  and  importance  to  me  ?** — AVe 
rather  incline  to  approve  of  early  marriages, 
where  the  persons  to  be  joined  together  are  x>er- 
sons  of  good  sense.  la  waiting  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  maturer  judgment  the  bloom  of  life 
may  be  dissipated ;  and  a  marriage  celebrated 
then  will  never  bo  productive  of  the  same  ten¬ 
derness  or  Hcntimeut  that  would  have  sprung  up 
nt  an  earlier  period  of  existence.  Our  corres¬ 
pondent,  however,  is  exposed  to  peculiar  danger^ 
111  consequence  of  being  u  maiden  of  fortune; 
and  she  requires,  therefore,  to  exercise  peculiar 
circumspection.  Better  not  marry  at  all  than 
marry  a  person  who  only  covets  her  for  her 
money 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  CONSULTING 
THE  SYBIL. 

Select  any  one  QtuHion  you  please  from  the 
following;.  Attach  your  initials  and  locality,  and 
the  answer  will  appear  in  the  following  No. 
Questions. 

1.  — During  my  absence,  will  my  loTer  prove  true  ? 

2. -~Does  my  dream  portend  good  or  evil  ? 

8.-~Will  my  union  with  my  lover  be  a  happy  one? 

4.  — What  18  the  first  wish  of  my  heart  r 

5. ~Will  the  new  year  bring  me  happiness  ? 

6. >~What  good  qualities  will  my  husband  possess  ? 

7.  — W’iil  he  soon  return  ? 

8. — Of  what  will  my  family  consist  ? 

9.  — For  what  does  my  lover  mostly  prise  me  ? 

10. — 'Is  my  love  returned. 

11.  — Have  I  been  calumniated  ? 

12. — 'Are  the  absent  in  health  ? 

13.  — Shall  I  live  to  be  old  P 

14. -'WiU  my  present  undertaking  prove  success* 

ful? 

16.— Who  loves  roe  ? 

16.  — For  what  am  I  distinguished  P 

17. — Will  my  family  prosper  after  my  death  ? 

18. — Of  what  temper  is  my  loven^ 

19. — Are  my  enemies  numerous  r 

20.  — What  will  be  the  character  of  the  roan  I 

shall  marry  P 


NOTICE. 

Thb  Sybil  has  been  so  inundated  with  questions 
that  she  is  compelled  in  future,  in  order  to  avoid 
idle  inquiries,  to  restrict  her  answers  merely  to 
such  as  can  forward  the  No.  of  their  cheques. 
One  question  only  can  be  answered. 

C.  L.  (Norwich)  Q.  15 — One  whom  thou  knowest 
not  yet.  Thou  shalt  not  pine  long  in  thy  solitude ; 
for,  like  the  modest  violet,  thy  virtues  will  discover 

C.  H.  (Chedder)  Q.  16— For  the  perfections  of 
the  mind. 

M.  M.  B.— Q.  4.  E.  A.  B.— Q.  16-(llam. 
raersmith)  To  win  the  love  of  those  thou  lovest— 
For  modesty  and  gentle  bearing. 

J.  M.  M.,  W.  W.,  A.  D.  V.  (all  of  Edinlwo’) 
Q.  16— For  craft  and  subtlety.  Comport  thyself 
with  openness,  and  join  not  in  any  compact  to 
deceive. 

W.  8.  M.  (Hydc*park  Gardens)  Q.  4 — To  get 
married. 

J.  V.  M.  (St.  Brides’)  Q,  6— Industry  and 
perseverance  will  be  productive  of  peace  and 
plenty. 

Miss  B.  (Gre.it  Ilford)  Q.  12— Concerning  those 
of  whom  thou  art  soanxious,  rest  content  they  are 
well  and  happy. 

G.  A.  It.  (Stepnev)  Q.  4— To  be  beloved. 

Mart  A.  B.  (HoIl)om)  Q.  16— For  sincerity. 

Ababblla  a.  (Birmingham)  Q.  8— Sous  iuid 
daughters  will  be  bom  to  thee,  who  will  claim  thy 
maternal  regard. 


M.  8.  W.  (Garrison-lane,  Birmingham)  Q.  16 
—For  good  temper,  but  \'aDting  in  prudence. 

M.  K.  G.  (Birmingham)  Q.  16 -One  far  away. 

J.  £.  (Balls'pond, Islin^on)— Q.  15 — He  whom 
thou  lovest. 

J.  B.  L.  (Birmingham)  Q.  16— A  confiding 
nature,  see  that  it  be  not  abused. 

C.  C.  (Shadwell)  Q.  15— One  to  whom  thou  art 
dearer  than  life  itself. 

8.  D.  (Wrington,  Somerset)  Q.  20 — Of  a  gen¬ 
erous  and  confiding  disposition;  see  that  thou 
repayest  him  with  equal  confidence. 

M.  E.  T.  (Brighton)  Q,  16— For  personal 
attractions. 

Inquisitivi  (Birmingham)  Q.  15— Look  into 
thine  heart,  he  is  reficeted  there. 

J.  S. — 4— That  thy  love  may  be  returned. 

Janb  (Camberwell)  Q.  14— Seek  advice 

before  thou  proceedest. 

G.  M.  (Edinboro’)  Q.  20— Thou  shalt  wed  a 
man  of  probi^  and  honour. 

Janet  R.  (Fimlico)  Q.  20— With  learning  thy 
hu  d)and  will  combine  good  temper,  polite  man¬ 
ners,  and  a  liberal  nature. 

M.  II.  (RedclifT)  Q.  15— One  whom  thou  dost 
shun. 

K.  8.  (Boro*  Market)  Q.  20— To  an  impetuous 
temper  will  be  joined  an  affectionate  disposition. 

J.  K.  (Brunswick-place)  Q.  15— One  whom  it 
is  fated  thou  shalt  never  marry. 

H.  F.  (Berkshire)  Q.  1— He  will  bo  true  to  thee; 
see  that  thou  forsake  not  him. 

M.  K.  (New  Oxford-street)  Q.  15 — 

One  sailing  on  the  boundless  sea 
Will  soon  return  to  marry  thee. 

Ann  j.  (Upper  Mitcham)  Q.  3— Much  will  de« 
peud  upon  thyself. 

A.  B.  D.  (City  of  London) — Please  to  repeat 
the  question. 

II.  J.  L.  (Srhitechapel)  Q.  9 — For  good  tem¬ 
per. 

C.  B.  W.  (Nottingham)  Q.  7 — When  fortune 
has  crowned  nis  efforts. 

T.  8.  (Somersetshire)  Q.  16— For  candour  and 
self-possession. 

C.  U.  (Carriek-ou'Shannon)  Q.  4— A  speedy 
marriage. 

H.  M.  C.  (Bristol)  Q.  16— For  truthfulness. 

E.  A.  Vf.  (London)  Q.  15— One  poor  in  the 
world’s  wealth,  but  rich  in  treasures  of  the  mind. 

B.  O.  K.  (Cork)  Q.  15 — One  ^ho  is  waiting  en¬ 
couragement. 

J.  C.  L.  (Yorkshire)  Q.  14— Consider  well  be¬ 
fore  entering  into  a  rash  speculation. 

M.  F.  L.  (Gloucester)  Q.  lt>— Yes- 

C.  8.  (Tunbridge)  Q.  9 — For  your  devotion  to 
himself. 

8.  A.  A.  (Oxford  Market)  Q.  IL— Pursue  thy 
course,  it  may  lead  to  fortune. 

A.  B.  C.  (  funbridgo  Wells)  Q.  3 — Use  thy  best 
endeavours  to  render  him  happy,  and  thou  wilt  be 
bap]  [>j  also. 

M.'A.  II.  ^Marylebone)  Q.  9— For  wUat  he  is 
waiitio);  in  himself. 

K.  A.  B.  (Marylebone)  Q.  15— One  whose  imago 
is  ever  before  thee. 

*,*  For  the  Sybil’s  reply  to  other  questions 
see  the  next  number. 


MARIA  EDGEWORTH  AND  HER  FATHtK, 

In  the  list  of  eminent  departed  female  L.  Edf;en'ortIi,  Esq.,  by  his  first  wife,  a 
writers,  few  are  to  be  found  whose  death  was  daughter  of  Mr.  Elers,  of  Black  Bourton, 
so  generally  deplored  at  the  time  ns  the  sub-  near  Oxford.  Though  not  boru  in  Ireland, 
ject  of  our  present  notice.  Miss  Edgeworth,  as  is  generally  supposed,  for  she  was  thirteea 
who  died  thrcc  years  back  at  the  advanced  years  old  before  she  went  to  reside  there,  she 
ago  of  eighty-three,  was  the  daughter  of  B.  had  os  foud  and  worm  an  attachment  to  that 
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island  and  its  countrymen  as  if  it  bad  been 
bcr  native  place.  Her  delineation  of  Irish 
character,  as  shown  in  “  Castle  Rackreiit,” 
“  Ennui,”  and  other  novels  and  tales  in 
■which  Hihernian  peculiarities  are  displayed, 
is  unrivalled.  So  strongly  was  this  felt  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  tliat  he  confesses  when  he 
began  his  novels  he  intended,  in  his  depiction 
of  the  Scottish  character,  to  emulate  what 
Jliss  Edgeworth  had  done  for  the  Irish.  The 
admirable  truth  and  minuteness  with  which 
she  has  depicted  Irish  character  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  even  when  in  society 
ahe  made  it  a  rule  to  note  down  expressions 
or  characteristics  which  were  likely  to  suit 
her  publication.  Miss  Edgeworth's  writings 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads.  Tales  for 
Children,  Popular  Tales,  and  Tales  of 
Fashionable  Life ;  the  last  we  like  the  least. 
The  “  Early  Lessons”  and  “  P.arents’  As¬ 
sistant”  have  delighted  the  young  from  the 
time  of  their  appearance  to  the  present  hour. 
Wb  can  remember  well  the  absarWng  interest 
we  took  in  “  The  Cherry  Oashard,”  “  Little 
Dog  Trusty,”  and  “  iiimpU  Suam.” 

The  Popular  Tales  of  Mias  Edgeworth 
merit  their  tide  is  a  dosUs  stnar.  They  ate 
rjidressed  to  th«  mam  callrd  the  people,  and 
they  were  inimedistsiy  and  hiffaly  vidnad  by 
those  for  whose  parswi  timy  ■were  peerdiasly 
written.  It  is  trae  that  asms  the  ioab- 
dents  arc  cldldisfa,  and  sersad  af  the  stneie* 
are  extreme^  improfaaUe  ;  hat  they  aB  in- 
cnlcate  an  imexceptisnabir  and  a  piaatisai 
morality,  and  diey  are  writtaa  thronghoat  hi 
a  strain  of  .idmii^df!  gaad  snaa,  UbetaOtr, 
and  chcerfulaesa. 

Few  person^  pcihapa,  wSIlssfe  ibr  lessoaa 
of  political  economy  in  the  dovcIb  of  Miss 
Edgeworth,  and  yet  we  ventare  to  as;  that 
sounder  prin riplss  -were  arser  incnlcaawtthaa 
arc  to  be  fcand  in  **  Tha  Abmmte^  aad 
"Castle  Badbwnt.’’  InthsTMeasf  Fashisa- 
able  Life  sht  fails  in  iaming  har  charactera 
true  to  the  artificial  conventious  of  the  class 
she  portrays. 

After  the  death  of  her  father,  and,  indeed, 
some  time  before  that  event,  the  pen  of  Miss 
Edgeworth  had  been  still,  except  in  keeping 
ap  her  very  extensive  correspondence.  The 
oonseqncnce  was,  jealous  whisperers  circulated 
that  the  creative  fancy  of  Jliss  Edgeworth 
had  been  buried  with  her  fittber.  The  pub¬ 


lication  of  her  last  novel,  “  Helen,”  unde¬ 
ceived  them,  and  vindicated  her  great  and 
tmly  modest  genins  from  the  disparaging 
suspicion. 

As  a  lady  writer,  it  was  natnral  that  Miss 
Edgeworth  ahonid  speak  in  favourable  terms 
of  the  sex  of  which  she  was  so  groat  an  or¬ 
nament.  There  is  not  a  tale,  we  believe,  in 
which  dierw  is  not  some  wife  or  daughter 
who  is  generous  and  gentle,  and  prudent 
and  cbeerfalp  and  almost  all  the  men 
who  beliave  properly  owe  most  of  their 
good  actions  to  the  inflnence  of  these  lovely 
monitresses. 

Many  female  writars  of  fiction  have  en¬ 
tered  ti]«  field  of  literature  since  JIaria 
Edgeworth  first  appeared ;  among  them  great 
names  may  be  mentioned,  but  her  name  still 
holds  its  high  {dace,  and  her  fame  remains 
undiminished  and  anohsenred.  Her  death 
has  caused  a  void  which  will  not  easily  be 
filled,  in  ssying  which  we  pay  a  mournful 
tribute  to  die  mtmery  of  one  of  the  most 
talented  and  amiablo  female  writers  of  the 
age. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  (whose  portrait  accompa- 
niauhis  danghtcr's)  was  likewise  a  gentleman 
ef  great  literair  attainmente,  and  assisted 
Me  dueghtcr  in  several  of  her  most  popular 
emeryeeitions,  independent  of  which  be  has 
left  sevexnl  works  behind  him  of  considerable 
BMjdC.  Me  was  fbr  a  lengthened  period  a 
nregiatratfe  in  Ireland,  where  he  died  many 
ywme  bsAce  Ae  snbjeet  of  onr  memoir. 

TMt  ■fYSTEWr  OF  THE  GOWNS. 

It  ww  on  a  beantifid  Sunday  fcrenoon  is 
Jane  that  Jessie  Jones  sallied  fertli  to  St. 
JuRcs’  Church,  Lrveeyool;.  and  of  all  the 
Suwlays  that  she  had  geae  forth  on  the  same 
peeew  ereund,  non*  ef  tbtm  hud  ewer  excited 
ee  mmek  aaterem^  «  the  feuh  of  kr  and  her 
nMUhe^  au  wee  exfiihfted  on  the  present 
occasion.  Jessie  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  a  new  sky-blue  silk  dress,  which  set  off 
her  light  trim  figure  to  aucomroon  advan¬ 
tage  ;  and  ns  ail  ladies  have  their  sympathies 
excited  by  novelty  in  costume,  even  when 
adorning  the  person  of  a  rival  or  stranger, 
we  leave  it  to  be  conceived  with  what  extatic 
joy  Mrs.  Jones  surveyed  bcr  daughter  and 
only  child,  just  bursting  into  womanhocd. 
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and  arrayed  in  apparel  that  coqnettishly  dis¬ 
played  attractions  which  the  good  old  woman 
was  quite  confident  wonid  one  day  make 
her  the  mother-in-law  of  a  bmonet,  if  not 
an  earl. 

“  I  rather  think,  Jessie,  yon  had  better 
wait  until  the  evening-service,  when  I  could 
go  with  you.  It  is  a  pity  that  your  father  is 
from  home,  and  if  I  hud  not  the  dinner  to  get 
ready,  I  should  certainly  have  walked  with 
you  myself — I’m  so  frightened  that  anything 
should  happen  to  the  gown.” 

“  O  mother !”  replied  Jessie,  “  what  non¬ 
sense  yon  do  speak  !  Do  yon  think  that  I 
am  a  bahy  and  cannot  walk  by  myself?  Oh, 
la  1  here  is  that  horrid  Thomson — let  me 
down  stairs  before  he  comes.” 

And  so  saying,  the  little  maiden  ran  down 
stairs  with  more  zeal  than  prudence,  and 
wended  her  way  to  church ;  the  “  horrid 
Thomson”  followed  soon  after,  and  Mrs. 
Jones  was  then  left,  like  Robinson  Crusoe, 
“lord,”  or  rather  lady,  “of  all  she  surveyed.” 
When  it  is  c.xplained  that  Mrs.  Jones  lived 
in  Dale-street,  that  she  kept  lodgings,  that 
she  ruled  her  husband,  who  was  a  superan- 
nnated  ship-chandler,  and  that  she  was  so 
fond  of  her  daughter  as  to  keep  her  out  of 
the  view  of  the  young  men  (clerks  for  the 
most  part)  who  domiciled  with  her,  we  have 
said  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  future  elu¬ 
cidation  of  the  story — the  even  tenor  of 
which  shall  now  be  proceeded  with. 

Well,  then,  in  due  time  .lessie  returned  to 
her  smiling  mother,  who  again  cast  the  eye 
maternal,  first  on  the  face  of  her  daughter, 
and  then  on  the  gown.  No  spot  or  wrinkle 
was  there,  and  so  far  all  was  well.  Jessie 
was  just  beginning  her  budget  of  news,  how 
that  a  strange  parson  had  preached,  how  that 
Jane  Simpkin  liad  got  a  new  chip  bonnet, 
how  that  a  strange  young  man  had  been  in 
the  Hewats’  pew,  how  that  Agnes  Rose  had 
gone  ont  of  chnrcli  sick ;  and  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood  she  wonid  have  run  on  with  the  detail 
of  mneh  more  intelligence  had  not  her  mother 
reminded  her  that  she  was  not  to  sit  in  the 
house  with  her  new  gown.  Slowly  taking 
the  hint,  Jessie  withdrew  somewhat  reluct¬ 
antly,  and  whilst  in  the  act  cf  retreating  she 
was  startled  by  the  exclamation  of  her 
mother. 

“Oh  gracious  me,  girl!  what  is  that?” 


She  seized  the  skirt  behind,  and,  with  a 
shriek  of  horror  which  might  have  made  the 
fortune  of  any  tragedy  heroine,  she  fell  back 
in  her  chair. 

“Mother,  what  is  it?  for  any  sake  tell  mo 
what  is  the  matter?” 

“  0  child,  your  gown  is  spoiled  !  clean 
mined  T 

“  Uow  ?  why  ?  Mother,  surely  yon  rave  T 

“  Nay,  nay,  take  it  off,  and  yon  will  see 
that  here  it  is  all  full  of  small  holes.” 

“  0  good  heavens !  what  thall  I  do  ?” 

The  gown  was  doffed,  and  sure  enough 
the  back  of  the  skirt  was  perforated  with 
numerous  small  holes — and  how  they  bad 
come  there  was  an  unaccountable  mystery. 
Had  they  been  in  the  silk  when  first  bought? 
had  they  been  put  thpre  by  the  dressmaker? 
were  considerations  started,  indeed,  bnt 
abandoned  after  dne  deliberation.  Boht 
parties  had  heard  of  wicked  persons  whe 
had  thrown  chemical  substances  on  street- 
passengers  to  the  detriment  of  their  gar¬ 
ments,  and  this  hideous  misdeed  might  b,, 
the  handiwork  of  some  of  these  miscreants  ; 
bnt  then  there  was  no  discoloration  to  be 
seen,  the  holes  were  drilled  with  precision 
and  there  was  the  moral  donbt  whether 
amidst  all  the  iniquity  of  this  iniquituna 
world,  any  person  could  be  found  so  wedded 
to  iniquity  as  to  do  deliberate  mischief  to  sneh 
a  pure  being  as  Jessie  Jones,  whose  harm- 
lessncss  could  not  be  less  unsullied  than  the 
driven  snow.  Conjecture  threw  no  ligot  on 
the  mystery  ;  and  after  carefully  disposing 
of  the  damaged  vestment,  the  unfortunate 
motner  and  daughter  brooded  over  tlieir 
sorrows  till  descending  night  sent  them  to 
their  respective  conches  to  woo  reluctant 
slumbers.  With  the  morrow  came  fevered, 
not  cool,  reflection ;  but  mental  habitude 
availed  not,  for  the  myster'  was  as  deep  as 
ever.  The  week  passed  over,  and  Sabbath 
with  its  repose  again  returned ;  but  on  this 
occasion  Mrs.  Jones  determined  that  her 
daughter  shonld  not  brave  the  enemy  alone, 
and  accordingly,  as  the  return  of  her  hus¬ 
band  permitted  her  to  walk  abroad,  she  went 
to  church  with  Jessie  herself.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  the  sky-bine  vestment  could  not,  of 
course,  be  worn,  and  Jessie  had  arrayed  her¬ 
self  in  a  cachmere  toga,  which  until  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  tie  gown  bad  ^en  her  best  habili- 
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ment.  And  in  order  to  watch  her  treasured 
child  with  all  the  more  diligence,  Mrs.  Junes 
desired  Jessie  to  walk  forward  a  step  or  two 
in  advance — advice  which  the  young  lady 
followed  rather  literally,  as  she  went  out 
before  the  old  one  had  cntirely^nished  her 
toilet.  However,  Mrs.  Jones  followed  with 
•11  the  alertness  of  maternal  love,  and 
threaded  her  way  so  nimbly  along  the 
crowded  pavement  that  she  could  not  have 
lost  sight  of  her  daughter  more  than  a  few 
•econds  at  a  time,  and  certainly  not  so  long 
as  to  admit  of  any  interference  with  her 
dress. 

Home  again  they  came,  and  the  mother 
was  indulging  sundry  cogitations  as  to  the 
use,  and  yet  withal  the  trouble,  of  parental 
guardianship,  when  Jessie  came  screaming 
in  with  the  cachmere  gown  in  her  bands, 
and  held  it  up  to  the  astonished  lady — the 
back  of  the  skirt  being  drilled  with  the  iden¬ 
tical  kind  of  boles  which  bad  ruined  her  love 
of  a  silk  gown. 

Great  casualties  overpower,  they  do  not 
irritate.  Mrs.  Jones  folded  her  arms,  but 
spoke  not ;  aud  .Jessie,  alarmed  at  the  un¬ 
precedented  exhibition  of  a  statue-like  re¬ 
pose,  implored  her  mother  to  speak,  in  order 
that  she  might  bo  satisfied  that  something 
terrible  lutd  not  taken  place.  As  for  old 
Inigo,  the  nominal  lord  and  master,  the  silent 
fit  was  to  him  such  a  novel  luxury  that,  like 
"  ice  in  June,”  he  thought  it  could  not  last 
too  long  ;  be  accordingly  interfered  not,  but 
smoked  away  at  his  pipe  with  Nctberland 
coolness. 

“  Speak,  mother,  do  just  only  speak,  for 
your  looks  so  frighten  me,”  said  Jessie. 

"  Speak,  child  7  1  cannot  speak !  I  don’t 
understand  it,  and  how  would  you  have  me 
to  spc.ak  of  a  thing  that  1  do  not  under¬ 
stand  7” 

Inigo  stared  at  the  announcement  of  this 
new  theory,  but  having  great  doubts  of  his 
w  ife’s  sincerity,  he  smoked  on.  His  doubts 
were  not  long  of  being  solved;  for  Sirs. 
Jones  having  once  removed  the  embargo 
from  her  speaking  member,  she  talked  on 
with  increasing  volubility,  her  manner  being 
after  the  fashion  of  falling  bodies — the  ve¬ 
locity  increasing  with  the  time  occupied  in 
the  operation.  But  mere  talking  has  thrown 
10  light  on  the  potato-disease,  and  it  threw 


none  upon  the  mystery  of  the  gowns.  Mrs. 
Jones  was  completely  puzzled.  iShc  could 
not  for  the  life  of  her  understand  for  what  , 
reason  the  mischief  was  done,  nor  by  what 
particular  agency  it  was  accomplished — and, 
like  the  alchymbts  of  old,  and  other  worthies 
of  more  modern  growth,  “  who  grope  after 
the  discovery  of  things  nndiscoverable,”  or 
which  are  coquettish  of  discovery,  she  retired 
to  rest  melancholy  and  dispirited.  Mr. 
Jones  tried  to  comfort  her,  but  met  with 
the  usual  return  of  wives  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  namely,  a  peevish  if  not  a  sharp 
rebuke.  The  fragile  Jessie  bent  under  the 
double  affliction,  like  a  tender  flower  before 
a  hurricane;  and  sighed,  and  sighed,  and 
sighed  again,  until  Morpheus  benevolently 
whisked  her  sorrowing  spirit  into  the  land 
of  forgetfulness. 

Next  morning  three  distinct  rings  an¬ 
nounced  the  arrival  of  the  postman,  and  a 
note  to  hirs.  Jones  was  duly  delivered.  It 
was  from  her  old  friend  Mrs.  Imray,  at  St. 
.James’s-street,  and  the  purport  was  to  invite 
her  to  tcii. 

“  I  shan’t  go,”  was  the  first  ejaculation  ol 
Mrs.  Jones;  “the  Imrays  give  nothing  but 
‘  tea  and  turn  out,’  although  when  they  are 
here  catch  them  leave  before  supper.” 

Such  was  her  first  thought ;  but,  with 
womanly  firmness,  the  next  drop  of  sand  in 
the  horoscope  found  her  resolution  melting 
and  thawing  into  thin  air.  She  had  not  seen 
the  Imrays  for  an  age — they  must  have  a 
world  of  news  to  tell  her  by  this  time,  and 
she  had  her  own  unprecedented  woes  to  com¬ 
municate,  and  these  could  not  be  communi¬ 
cated  without  gratifying  her  love  of  words, 
and  perhaps  diminishing  her  grief  by  the 
all-powerful  influence  of  sympathy.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  she  resolved  on  ffoiny.  Rlr.  Imray 
had  been  an  old  suitor  of  Mrs.  Jones’;  and 
with  the  view  of  showing  that  gcntlemaa 
what  a  treasure  he  bad  allowed  to  slip 
through  bis  fingers,  Mrs.  Jones  was  in  the 
habit  of  dressing  smartly  when  she  visited 
bis  household,  and  as  she  still  possessed 
something  more  than  the  usual  fragrance  of 
forty,  JIrs.  Jones  looked  uncommonly  well 
in  her  best  black  satin  gown.  But  should 
she  put  it  on  in  such  times  of  peril  7  What 
if  it,  too,  were  riddled  7  Jessie’s  two  gar¬ 
ments  had  been  despciled  on  Sunday— thia 
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WM  Monday ;  nnd  the  monsters  who  did  the 
deed  would  know  that  the  innocent  babe 
would  be  abroad  on  that  holy  day,  but  they 
could  not  know  that  her  equally  unoffending; 
parent  would  be  out  to-day.  Then  of  late 
ahe  bad  observed  Mad.amc  Imray  dressing 
very  “  spicily,"  nnd  could  she  be  behind  her  ? 
No.  And  so  the  gown  was  put  on. 

It  does  not  fall  within  our  province  to 
relate  all  the  wonderful  things  that  took 
place  at  Mrs.  Imray’s  party,  but  this  much 
we  may  say,  that  people  were  there  whom 
Mrs.  Jones  had  met  there  before,  and  others 
were  present  who  were  strangers  to  her; 
that  she  heard  much  gossip ;  that  the  story 
of  the  gowns  excited  universal  commisera¬ 
tion,  and  that  she  declined  an  invitation  to 
stop  supper,  on  the  plea  that  “  Jessie,  poor 
thing,  was  left  alone  by  herself,"  Inigo  being 
reckoned  a  nonentity. 

Safely  at  home  again,  Mrs.  Jones,  like  a 
careful  economist,  proceeded  to  array  herself 
in  her  “  house  gown,”  and  when  her  person 
was  properly  encased  in  that  familiar  habit, 
she  proceeded  to  fold  past  the  black  satin 
with  scrupulous  care. 

One  groan,  two  groans,  three  groans. 

"Surely,  mother,  your  gown — your 
•atin — 

Mrs.  Jones,  in  icicle  stupor,  her  eyes 
staring  on  vacancy,  handed  the  gown  to  her 
daughter,  and  there,  sure  enough,  were  seve¬ 
ral  small  holes  on  the  usual  place,  not  so 
numerous  or  well-drilled  as  the  perforations 
inflicted  on  Jessie’s  dresses,  but  still  enough 
to  damage  and  mutilate. 

"  It's  the  Imrays,”  said  Mrs.  .Tones,  and 
she  bit  her  under-lip  and  knit  her  brows  with 
great  energy. 

“  How  do  yon  know  that,  mother  7” 

“  How  do  I  know  it  ?  Easily  enough. 
When  yon  went  out  to  church  you  had  on 
your  scarf  both  times.  I  put  on  my  shawl, 
the  large  India  one  which  covers  nearly  the 
whole  gown.  I  have  not  bad  it  off  except 
when  in  the  Imrays’  house,  and  it  must  have 
been  there  that  the  mischief  was  done.  I 
knew  that  that  odious  woman  was  jealous  of 
me,  but  then  to  take  such  a  revenge,  and  on 
yon,  too,  my  innocent  child  1  If  there  is  law 
in  Liverpool  I  shall  be  revenged.  Inigo,  go 
for  the  police,  I  say ! — go  for  the  police,  ^r 
this  shall  be  a  Uotany  Bay  business  as  1  am 


a  living  woman.  Oh  t  and  she  could  smile 
too ;  but,  like  the  ugly  wretch  in  the  play, 
she  could  murder  and  smile  at  the  same 
time." 

Presently  Mrs.  Jones  relaxed  from  her 
stern  mood  and  became  pathetic,  emitting  a 
moving  Jeremiad  on  the  depravity  of  human 
nature,  and  professing  that  she  vieweil  such 
unconscionable  conduct  more  in  pity  than  in 
anger,  and  that  she  would  rather  lose  fifty 
gowns  than  possess  the  heart  capable  of 
destroying  one  of  them.  But,  alas  for 
human  consistency!  the  rigid  virtues  pre¬ 
vailed  over  the  ductile  tendencies  of  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  finally,  and  to  conclude  this  part 
of  the  history,  it  was  moved  by  the  good 
lady,  and  unanimously  agreed  by  her  house¬ 
hold,  that  the  police  were  next  day  to  be 
made  formally  acquainted  with  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  this  dire  conspiracy. 

Morning  again  dawned,  but  the  “cool 
reflection”  which,  like  the  appetite,  comes  on 
some  at  that  period  of  the  day,  came  on  Mrs. 
Jones;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  found  her 
steeled  stronger  in  her  resolution  to  take 
constitutional  steps  against  the  invader  of 
her  peace.  Taking  a  hasty  breakfast,  she 
proceeded  to  dress  herself  for  her  out-door 
mission,  and  being  assisted  in  her  toilet 
by  her  daughter,  she  in  return  performed 
some  trifling  ofiices  of  a  like  kind  to  that 
young  lady. 

Woe!  woe!  woet 

Jessie’s  house-gown  was  perforated  too, 
and  the  new  catastrophe  well-nigh  rid  Mrs. 
Imray  of  one  of  her  enemies,  for  Mrs.  Jones 
fainted  away ;  and  seeing  that  both  Inigo 
and  Jessie  were  duly  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  danger,  the  good  lady  thought  fit  to  pro¬ 
tract  the  sickness  for  some  little  time. 
Water  on  the  face  and  hands  having  failed 
to  prodnee  resuscitation,  Inigo,  doubtless 
borrowing  the  idea  from  Shskspeare,  who 
talks  of  “  ginger  in  the  mouth,”  conceived 
that  some  of  his  own  peppermint-water, 
applied  internally,  would  produce  the  desired 
effect ;  and,  on  trying  the  experiment,  his 
efforts  were  “  crowned  with  success."  On 
her  restoration,  Inigo  was  desired  to  leave 
the  room;  and  mother  and  daughter  en¬ 
tered  into  a  long  consultation  as  to  the  new 
calamity. 

It  was  clear  that  the  Imrays  could  have 
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BOthiiig  to  do  ivith  the  outrage  of  this  day’s 
discovery,  for  Jessie's  house-gown  had  never 
been  out  of  the  house,  and  somebody  in  the 
bouse  must  be  the  depredator.  Besides  them¬ 
selves,  there  were  in  the  bouse  only  Inigo 
and  Thomson,  the  lodger.  Mrs.  Jones 
peeped  through  the  key-bole,  and  there  was 
Inigo  sitting  by  the  fireside  smoking  his 
everlasting  pipe.  At  intervals  he  withdrew 
it  from  his  mouth,  and  looked  into  the  fire, 
seemed  to  jabber  to  himself,  then  sigh,  and 
ultimately  resume  his  smoking.  There  was 
a  mystery  in  all  this  which  never  struck 
Mrs.  Jones ;  conld  it  bo  that  by  pulling  the 
strings  of  authority  too  tight  she  had  roused 
the  inane  soul  of  Inigo  into  rebellion  ? 
Worms  turn  on  their  oppressors,  and  might 
not  Inigo  do  what  henpecked  husbands  have 
been  known  to  do  before— rise  up  and  vin¬ 
dicate  rights  too  long  allowed  to  remain  in 
abeyance?  To  test  him,  Mrs.  Jones  sud¬ 
denly  hurst  open  the  door,  and  called  out — 
“Inigo,  ain’t  it  time  you  were  out  to 
market  for  the  wegetahles^ 

Inigo  rose,  and  mildly  admitted  tluit  it 
was,  and  at  once  announced  his  intention  of 
proceeding  thitherward.  Mrs.  Jones  was 
not  a  bad  woman  after  all ;  she  had  a  true 
touch  of  natnre  about  her,  and  her  suspi¬ 
cions  of  her  husband,  which  at  most 
amounted  to  a  transient  doubt  as  to  his 
sanity,  now  wholly  disappeared,  and  she 
took  him  kindly  by  the  arm,  and  requested 
him,  as  a  favour,  to  return  soon,  as  she 
would  require  to  go  out  when  he  came  back 
sigain.  Inigo,  unused  to  such  gentle  treat¬ 
ment,  stared  with  amazement,  and  marched 
forward  on  his  mission  with  great  activity. 

Thomson,  the  lodger,  was  the  next  party 
to  be  scrutinised.  This  young  gentleman 
was  of  a  scientific  character.  He  ruse  early 
in  the  morning,  fiung  up  his  windows,  bad  a 
shower-bath,  and  talked  of  ventilation,  albu¬ 
men,  oxygen,  and  other  philosophical  things 
which  disturb  the  peace  of  families.  He 
woidd  have  his  windows  op,  foul  day  or  fair 
day,  and  the  former  state  of  the  atmosphere 
destroyed  Mrs.  Jones’s  furniture ;  be  would 
select  bis  food  according  as  it  contained 
albumen,  and  in  defiance  of  market-days, 
washing-days,  and  other  domestic  disabilities ; 
oud,  in  short,  Mr.  Thomson  exemplified  that 
•  little  knowledge  is  not  only  a  dangerous 


but  a  troublesome  thing.  Moreover,  he  kept 
a  thermometer,  a  barometer,  and  a  diary; 
and  open  circulars  (and  sometimes  sealed 
ones  too)  testified  to  Mrs.  Jones  that  he  was 
an  acting  member  of  the  sub-committee  of 
the  Amateur  Cbemioal  Society;  there  was 
therefore  a  prima  fade  case  agmnst  him. 
But  then  bow  could  an  animta  against  Mrs. 
Jones  and  daughter  be  made  out  ? 

“  He  has  bis  conceits,  has  Thomson,” 
soliloquised  our  heroine ;  “  but  he  pays  his 
bill  like  a  prince,  keeps  regular  hours  and 
little  company,  and,  except  when  contra¬ 
dicted,  is  always  civil.  And  how  he  should 
come  to  destroy  our  gowns  passes  my  com¬ 
prehension.” 

Thomson’s  key-bole  was  softly  exa¬ 
mined,  and  the  object  of  scrutiny  stood 
before  the  table  examining  the  contents 
of  a  portable  labon-itory.  Mrs.  Jones  did 
not  half  like  such  a  display  of  small 
phials;  for,  independently  of  the  suspicion 
that  they  bad  some  connexion  with  the 
undiscovered  villany,  she  dreaded  the  idea 
of  an  explosion  following  the  use  of  com¬ 
bustible  agency  by  a  philosopher  so  inex¬ 
perienced  as  Mr.  Thomson.  She  had  nut, 
however,  long  time  to  indulge  in  cogitation, 
as  a  visitor  came  in  in  the  shape  of  Mias 
Imray,  whom  candour  obliges  us  to  state  sbo 
received  very  stifily. 

“  1  have  called,  Mrs.  Jones,”  said  Mias 
Imray,  “  at  mother's  request,  to  see  if  you 
had  heard  any  word  about  who  had  destroyed 
your  gowns.” 

“  No  certain  word,  madam,”  rejoined  Mrs. 
Jones,  “  but  when  I  came  home  last  night  I 
found  the  gown  which  I  had  on  in  your 
house  destroyed  too ;  and  you  know  1  never 
had  my  shawl  off  until  I  entered  your  door. 
And  how,  after  that,  my  gown  came  to  be 
ruined  tome  people  may  know,  but  I  don’t 
know.” 

In  the  sweet  innoceuco  of  youth.  Miss 
Imray  did  not  perceive  that  an  accusation 
was  levelled  against  her  and  hers,  and  she 
asked  with  much  simplicity  “  if  Mrs.  Jones 
was  quite  sure  that  her  gown  was  right 
before  she  put  her  shawl  on  ?” 

“  Ob,  yes,  madam,  there  was  no  doubt 
about  that.” 

An  icy  silence  followed  this  remark,  which 
might  have  been  maintained  for  some  time. 
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had  uot  the  footsteps  of  Ur.  Tbonison  been 
lieard,  as  he  traversed  the  passage  on  bis 
waj  to  the  street  door.  ' 

“  There’s  Ur.  Thomson  going  ont,”  said 
Miss  Jones. 

"  Is  it?”  added  Mias  Imray,  “he  is  an  old 
beau  of  mine.” 

“  So — here's  something  at  last,”  said  Mrs. 
Jones,  with  sharpness. 

“  Kut  so  hot,  Mrs.  Jones.  I  don’t  mean 
to  a.iy  that  tliere  was  anything  serious.  I’m 
not  like  some  people,  who  think  everybody 
is  in  lure  with  them  whc  happens  to  pick  np 
their  vinegarette.”  And  here  she  glanced  at 
Miss  Junes,  who  coloured  deeply.  “  I  meant 
nothing,  1  assure  you.  I  happened  to  sit 
next  Mr.  Thumson  at  the  Blackwell’s,  and 
be  was  very  gallant,  aud  sang  the  ‘  Whale.’  ” 

“  Mr.  Thomson  is  a  scientific  yonng  man, 
and  dues  not  sing,  miss,”  retorted  the  elderly 
lady. 

“  Oh,  mother,  there  is  no  use  talking  that 
way.  Because  he  is  hum-drum  here,  he 
need  not  be  tliat  when  he  goes  out.  You 
know  Miss  Baker  told  us  what  a  merry  crea¬ 
ture  he  was  when  he  went  to  her  house.” 

*'  Mr.  Thomson  has  been  at  our  parties, 
my  dear,  aud  I  think  I  should  know  how  he 
behaves.” 

“  Weil,  bat  mother,  he  would  not  like  to 
nse  the  same  kind  of  freedom  here — that’s 
all  the  difference.” 

Urs.  Jones  was  like  Nerval,  and  in  “  a 
proper  mood  to  chide  the  thunder  if  at  her 
it  roared ;”  but  fortunately  the  ringing  of  the 
bell  summoned  her  forth,  and  prevented  a 
hot  diatribe  between  her  and  her  daughter. 
Jessie  found  that  the  new  visitor  was 
the  washerwoman,  and  she  hurried  Miss 
Imray  into  Thomson’s  room. 

"  Come  along,  Kitty,  come  into  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son's  room,  out  of  mother’s  way ;  she  is  so 
cross  about  the  gowns  that  there  is  no 
speaking  to  her.  Now  that  we  are  all  alone, 
bow  could  you  speak  about  the  vinegarette  ? 
Tm  sure  yon  saw  me  do  nothing  when  Mr. 
Bennett  picked  it  up.” 

“  But  did  you  not  let  it  fall  on  purpose, 
Je.ssie?  Tell  me  that.  Ob,  I  know  the 
tricks  of  young  ladies  at  your  age.” 

**  Speak  for  yourself,  Miss  Imray,”  said 
Miss  Jones  snappishly.  “  And  as  for  age,  1 
don’t  tnppane  there  is  the  matter  of  two 


years  between  ns.  But  since  you  are  for 
plucking,  1  could  tell  yon  something  about 
Tom  Ellis  would  make  your  mouth  water.” 

“  You  are  quite  mistaken,  my  dear.  T 
care  nothing  about  the  young  man;  my 
game  is  in  another  direction.  And  you  are 
quite  off  the  scent,  as  wise  os  you  think 
yourself.” 

“  He  used  to  visit  your  house  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  evenings.” 

“  Sometimes.” 

“  He  was  uot  there  last  Sunday.” 

“  No,  he  was  not.  Do  you  know  wheM 
he  was  ’?”  said  Miss  Imray,  with  more  eager¬ 
ness  than  good  policy  wonld  have  dictated. 

“  Ah,  1  thought  I  should  touch  you  at 
last.” 

“  Well,  well,  Jessie,  let  us  be  friends. 
There  is  ho  use  in  'quarrelling.  We  are  not 
rivals,  and  wo  need  not  be  enemies.” 

An  amnesty  was  accordingly  declared  ; 
and  the  two  young  ladies  crowned  their  new 
friendship  with  an  interchange  of  news,  in 
the  sliap(!  both  of  facts  and  opinions,  with  n 
cordiality  quite  worthy  of  a  free-trade  era.  In 
due  time  Miss  Imray  projaxied  to  leave,  and 
she  stepped  into  Mrs.  .loncs’s  little  back 
parlour  fur  tbc  purpose  of  taking  farewell  of 
that  excellent  person. 

“  You  don't  stir  one  foot  from  this  house 
till  the  police  comes  I”  said  Mrs.  Jones  with 
great  sternness. 

“  The  police  T  echoed  Miss  Imray,  with 
equal  surprise.  “  What  luvc  I  to  do  with 
the  police  ?” 

“  You’ll  find  that  soon  enough,  madam,” 
said  Mrs.  Jones,  with  provoking  coolness. 

“  Mrs.  .Jones,  you'll  put  me  out  of  my  judg¬ 
ment  ;  what  is  it  that  yon  mean  ?”  And  here 
Miss  Imray  looked  very  much  as  if  she  was 
about  to  cry. 

“  What  is  all  this  about  ?”  interposed 
Jessie. 

“  Why  it  is  just  this,”  said  her  mother, 
with  Roman  calmness;  “yon have  had  three 
gowns  spoiled  and  I  iiave  had  one,  and  I  am 
determined  to  put  np  with  it  no  longer, 
and  so  I  told  Betty  the  washerwoman  to  send 
a  policeman  here.” 

“  Very  well,  Mrs.  Jones,”  replied  Miss  Im¬ 
ray,  “  but  what  have  1  to  do  with  it?” 

“You  have  this  to  do  with  it,  that  my 
gown  was  destroyed  in  your  mother’s  home. 
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“  Well,  thin  i»  impndence  1  Oh,  if  1  were 
onljr  home  to  tell  mother  f’ 

“Yon’ll  be  in  yonr  proper  home  soon 
enongb;  and  as  visitors  are  admitted  between 
two  and  four,  perhaps  yoxa  mother  may  get 
into  your  cell.” 

"  Jessie,”  said  Imray,  addressing 

herself  to  Miss  Jones,  “  is  your  mother  in 
her  right  mind?  Yon  know  yon  told  me 
yourself  that  your  last  gown  bad  been  de¬ 
stroyed  without  your  ever  crossing  the  door, 
and  I  shouldn’t  mind  if  your  mother  hadn’t 
done  the  mischief  herself.” 

Mrs.  Jones  looked  daggers  at  this  insinua¬ 
tion  ;  aud  in  reply  to  the  intreaties  of  her 
daughter  to  allow  Miss  Imray  to  go  free,  she 
only  deigned  to  reiterate  her  former  deter¬ 
mination  to  make  a  police  matter  of  it. 
Great  bodies  move  slowly ;  and  the  slowness 
of  police  locomotion  can  be  accounted  for 
only  on  this  principle;  for  the  trio  above 
named  might  have  discussed  an  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  so  fully  as  to  bring  out  its  meaning 
long  before  the  radical  exponent  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive  showed  his  face.  But  the  ‘'Peony 
Cyclopaedia,'’  aud  everything  else,  has  an  end 
(except  a  pudding,  which  has  two),  and  so  a 
policeman  did  at  last  come. 

"I’m  glad  you  have  come,  policeman,” 
•aid  Mrs.  Jones. 

"  And  so  am  T,”  ejaculated  Miss  Imray, 
"for  no  policeman  will  allow  you  to  keep  me 
here.” 

"Ladies,  both,”  said  the  authority  ad¬ 
dressed,  "  I  am  no  poUcemtm  but  a  police- 
urgeant,  a  regular  commissioned  officer. 
/  bold  my  appointment  of  the  borough ; 
tb*  men  hold  theirs  of  the  superintendent. 
Besides,  I  am  from  Bow-street.  Better 
to  reign  in  Liverpool  than  serve  in  London.” 

As  none  of  the  ladies  seemed  in  any  de¬ 
gree  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  these 
statements,  the  learned  sergeant  asked  what 
was  the  matter  ? 

"This  young  woman  has  destroyed  our 
gowns,”  said  Mrs.  Jones. 

"  And  this  old  woman  won’t  allow  me  to 
go  home,”  said  Miss  Imray. 

Whist-players  might  have  called  this  a 
Bush,  billii^-players  a  cannon,  the  ser¬ 
geant  called  it  a  rumbustification — a  term 
which  has  not  found  its  way  even  into 
American  dictionaries. 


"One  boat's-crew  at  a  tune,  said  tbs 
man  of  office,  "and  as  complainants  are 
an  old  ’un  and  a  young  ’un,  why  other  things 
being  equal,  the  old  'un  should  get  rope 
first;  and  then  {ruminating),  if  wrong^, 
the  young  ’un  can  have  a  counter-action. 
In  this  country  people  have  recourse  against 
the  very  police  (Aem  an  eye  turned  to  the 
ceiling),  which,  if  the  public  knowed  what 
was  good  for  them,  they  would  at  once  see 
was  against  the  public  interest;  for  how 
can  a  man,  much  less  a  aargint,  act  with 
spirit  if  they’re  liable  to  be  snubbed  by  every 
snob?  However,  to  business.  You  say, 
ma’am,  that  this  person  destroyed  your  gowns. 
In  what  way  did  she  destroy  them?” 

"  By  filling  them  with  small  holes.” 

"Filling  them  with  small  holes!  That 
comes  under  mutilation.  Produce  them.” 

“  Wait  till  I  have  told  my  story,”  inter¬ 
posed  Mrs.  Jones. 

“Woman,”  replied  the  official,  “would  you 
interfere  with  the  course  of  justice  ?  Pro¬ 
duce  the  articles  libelled  on,  or  the  investi¬ 
gation  ceases.” 

Mrs.  Jones  observing  that  her  daughter 
was  getting  fidgetty,  lest  the  garment  that 
enveloped  her  ihir  person  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  “  investigation”  even  by  a 
sergeant,  relieved  her  anxiety  by  opening  a 
drawer  and  taking  therefrom  one  of  the  in¬ 
jured  fabrics. 

“  Good,”  said  the  imperturbable  sergeant. 
"Now  proof  that  this  young  woman  did 
it.” 

“  Why,  I  put  on  my  shawl,”  answered 
Mrs.  Jones,  “when  I  left  this  house,  and  1 
never  had  it  off  except  when  I  was  in  her 
mother’s.” 

"  Stop,  ma’am,  if  yon  please.  Hu  this 
young  ooman  a  mother  ?” 

“  Yes,  and  a  father  too.” 

"  And  were  they  in  the  house  when  yon 
calledr 

"Yu,  and  some  of  their  clamjamphrey 
friends  besides.” 

"  Can  yon  or  any  other  body  swear  that 
yon  uw  her  do  it?” 

“No.” 

"Then  no  case — ^none,  mam.” 

"  Ob,  yon  needn’t  look  so  big,  Mr.  Sar- 
gint.  I’ll  go  to  the  new  magistrate  myself. 
1  never  uw  any  good  ever  coma  of  speaking 
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to  policemen — they  hare  so  many  questions 
to  put.” 

“Woman!  don’t  blaspheme, ”  said  the 
Mrgeant  with  dignity,  “  You  have  no  case, 
and  the  young  lady  can  go  home  when  she 
likes.” 

“Can  I?”  said  Miss  Imray,  “then  I’m 
ofiF.  Jessie,  will  yon  help  me  on  with  mv 
shawl — that  is,  if  your  mother  will  let  yon  ?” 

Jessie  hastened  to  perform  the  required 
duty. 

Woe!  woe!  woe!  woe! 

Miss  Imray’s  gown  was  also  pierced,  and 
fully  worse  than  any  of  the  rest  had  been. 
The  sergeant,  setting  them  down  as  a  set  of 
fools  in  toto,  whose  folly,  like  perpetual 
motion,  was  undiscoverable,  decamped  with¬ 
out  further  observation.  Mrs.  Jones  looked 
at  Miss  Imray,  Miss  Imray  looked  at  Miss 
Jones,  and  Miss  Jones  looked  at  her  feet ; 
and  as  neither  death  nor  ruined  gowns  ever 
eradicates  the  idea  of  personal  appearance 
from  the  female  mind.  Miss  Jones  could  not 
help  indulging  a  passing  reflection  that  her  feet 
were  pretty  feet.  But  it  was  only  a  passing 
thought,  for  the  grave  character  of  the 
times  again  absorbed  her  mind.  Biography 
informs  us  that,  after  quarrelling.  Lord 
Byron  and  his  mother  went  one  evening  to 
the  apothecary's,  each  severally  asking  if  the 
other  had  bnuglit  poison.  In  like  manner, 
Mrs.  Jones  and  her  daughter,  being  conscious 
that  the  circle  of  culprits  was  now  much 
narrowed,  began  to  think  that  one  of  them¬ 
selves  must  be  the  offender. 

“  Can  mother  bo  mad  ?”  thought  Jessie. 

“Can  Jessie  be  mad?”  thought  mother. 

“They  are  both  madt”  thought  Miss 
Imray. 

Whilst  this  Quaker  silence  continued, 
Thomson  was  heard  entering  the  room, 
and  shortly  afterwards  his  bell  rang.  Mrs. 
Jones  obeyed  the  summons. 

“  Mrs.  Jones,”  commenced  the  young 
gentleman,  “  I  am  not  given  to  complaint, 
but  I  cannot  stand  this  longer.” 

“  It  never  rains  but  it  pours,”  thought 
3or  Mrs.  Jones.  “  Here’s  Thomson,  the 
best  lodger  I  ever  had,  going  to  leave  me.” 
Meekly  bending  before  the  blast,  she  humbly 
admitted  the  first  position,  and  expressed  re¬ 
gret  at  the  second. 

“1  bought  this  pair  of  dumb-bells  new 


the  other  day.  I  have  not  used  them  twice 
myself ;  and  sec  bow  they  are  chafed  at  the 
ends — the  leather  is  almost  entirely  off.” 

“  Sir,”  rejoined  Mrs.  Jones,  drawing  her¬ 
self  up,  “  there's  nobody  can  come  into  the 
room  except  my  daughter  aud  myself,  and  1 
hope  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  cither  of 
us  would  use  them  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  which  of  you  it  is,  Mrs. 
Jones  but  siukder  wili.  out,  and  herb 

ARE  ’riECES  OP  YOUR  GOWKS  ADHERING 
TO  THE  LEATHER,  WHICH  WILL  SETTLE 
THAT  QUESTION.” 

Mrs.  Jones  flung  her  apron  over  her 
face  and  screamed.  The  two  young  ladies, 
who  had  been  listening  outside,  screamed 
also.  For  all  the  three  had  been  using  Mr. 
Thomson’s  dumb-bells. 


ESSAY  lll.-BEAUTY. 

Beauty  consists  in  that  harmonious  com¬ 
bination  of  feature,  form,  and  expression 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  affect  all 
minds  in  the  same  manner.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  fact ;  and  if  the  emotion  of  beauty 
be  merely  the  reflection  of  certain  inward 
affections,  it  must,  we  think,  be  obvious 
that  there  must  be  as  many  varieties  of 
beauty  as  there  are  of  these  affections.  This 
doctrine  experience  confirms.  Thus,  there 
are  some  sorts  of  beauty  which  are  simple, 
pleasing,  and  unpretending;  and  others, 
animating,  commanding,  and  majestic.  Some 
kinds  of  beauty  spring  out  of  emotions  of 
pity  or  affection,  and  others  out  of  ideas  of 
enjoyment  and  admiration ;  and  the  kind  of 
beauty  of  which  any  object  will  be  signi¬ 
ficant  will  depend  altogether  upon  the 
nature  of  the  feeling  with  which  it  may 
happen  to  be  associated  in  the  mind  of  the 
beholder. 

We  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  face  of  a 
beautiful  female  enchants  us  merely  by  virtue 
of  certain  forms  and  colours,  the  combination 
of  which  gives  ns  the  emotion  of  beauty. 
But  a  little  closer  consideration  will  convince 
us  that  these  forms  and  colours  are  de¬ 
lightful  merely  because  they  are  significant 
to  us  of  certain  internal  qualities,  which  are 
primary  objects  of  love  and  admiration.  If, 
for  example,  the  gaze  which  now  bespeaks 
innocence  and  affection  were  the  seal  affixed 
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Katnre  tu  and  malignity ;  if  tbc 

•mile  which  is  the  symbol  of  intelligenre  or 
kindness  were  the  never-failing  sign  of  in¬ 
exorable  cruelty,  sullen  idiotcy,  or  brutal 
passion,  the  spectacle  of  beauty  would  at 
once  be  disenchanted  of  its  endearments,  and 
we  should  turn  from  the  countenance  which 
now  enchains  ns  with  feelings  of  abhorrence 
and  aversion. 

It  may  be  objected  to  all  this,  that  we 
know,  by  our  own  experience,  countenances 
to  be  beautiful  whieh  bespeak  neither  inno- 
oenee,  intelligenee,  nor  amiability ;  and  that 
many  countenances  which  bespeak  those 
qualities  are,  nevertheless,  not  beautiful. 
This,  no  doubt,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  true, 
but  does  not,  we  think,  militate  against  tue 
general  hypothesis.  Our  emotions  of  beauty, 
it  should  ever  be  remembered,  arise  not  so 
much  out  of  the  real  existence  of  excellence 
as  out  of  the  appearance  of  it ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  to  say  that  beauty  may  exist  without 
•miability,  is  merely  to  say  that  excellence 
feiay  appear  to  be  where  it  really  is  not.  Of 
this  excellence  certain  outward  forms  become 
significant,  because,  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  they  are  its  real  concomi¬ 
tants  ;  and  this  relation  having  become  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  mind,  the  sign  will  produce  its 
accustomed  impression,  even  when  affixed  to 
sn  opposite  perception.  Thus  a  clear  skin 
snd  blooming  complexion  being  common 
signs  of  health  and  vigour,  become,  so  far, 
the  foundations  of  emotions  of  beauty ;  and 
this  relation  having  once  become  habitual, 
will  continue  undissolved  even  iu  cases  where 
those  peculiarities  of  complexion  are  noto¬ 
riously  symptomatic  of  suffering  and  disease. 
We  have  now  probably  said  enough  to  show 
that  beauty  may  exist,  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  any  amiable  quality.  We  cannot, 
in  our  own  minds,  however,  reconcile  the 
thought  that  the  human  countenance  derives 
its  ^auty  from  any  fixed  colour,  form,  or 
proportion,  except  in  as  far  as  these  are  in¬ 
dicative  of  other  qualities,  but  we  believe 
that  it  owes  its  enchantment  chiefly  to  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  a  reflection  of  the 
mind  and  soul. 

Honey  Watkk _ ^Tomake  honey-water,  powder 

wo  ounces  of  volatile  salts  very  flne,  and  dissolve 
In  a  pint  of  milk  or  water  for  use. 


HOW  TO  GET  A  HUSBAND. 
Illustrated  by  a  eorrespondeneo  between  two  , 

liachelors,  whose  letters  have  been  accidentally 

discovered  by  one  of  our  /air  subscribers. 

Deab  Mr.  Editor, — What  do  yon  think 
I  found  the  other  day?  You  can’t  gness. 
I’m  sure.  It  was  a  bundle  of  papers  bound 
round  with  a  dirty  piece  of  tape,  and  a  little 
bird  tells  mo  that  they  were  intended  for 
your  office.  There  was  some  writing  out¬ 
side,  which  I  thought  at  first  was  an  address, 
but  (would  you  believe  it?)  I  found  upon 
closer  inspection  that  it  was  actually  labelled, 

“  The  way  to  get  a  Husband  ! — By  a  Young 
Bachelor.” 

Of  course,  after  tAat,  I  took  the  parcel 
home  ;  and  now  I  want  to  tell  yon,  dear  Mr. 
Editor,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  as¬ 
sailed  me  whilst  I  examined  its  contents. 

Well,  the  idea  1  did  yon  ever  I  A  young 
bachelor  going  to  tell  us  what  we  ought  to 
do  to  get  a  husband !  Just  as  if  Ae  can 
know  anything  about  it !  Ob,  bis  impu¬ 
dence  !  I  should  like  to  see  him,  that’s  all, 
wouldn’t  I  tell  him  what  I  thought  of  him, 
a  saucy,  disagreeable  thing.  I  really  get 
quite  in  a  passion  when  I  think  of  it,  I  do. 
I’ve  a  good  mind  not  to  look  at  what  be  has 
had  the  face  to  say.  Never  mind ;  I’ll  just 
have  a  peep  into  it,  on  purpose  to  expose 
him  afterwards,  with  his  impudence.  Well, 

I  wonder  how  he  begins.  Oh,  here  it  is. 
Why,  it’s  a  letter  addressed  to  Tom  Draw. 
What  does  he  mean  by  saying  he’ll  tell  us 
how  to  get  a  husband,  and  then  it’s  only  a 
letter  to  some  disagreeable  man  or  other  that 
he  knows.  Very  likely  Tom  Draw,  as  he 
calls  the  horrid  wretch  (for  I’m  sure  be  is  a 
horrid  wretch),  is  some  dreadful  medical 
student  or  other.  I’m  sure  the  name  is  very 
Btudenty,  and  then  perhaps  the  letter  isn’t  fit 
to  be  read.  I  do  believe  the  men  write 
horrid  things  to  one  another  in  their  long 
letters  (very  long  and  disagreeable  when  wo 
don’t  see  what’s  in  ’em,  and  then  that  alters 
the  case).  Oh,  I  loUl  just  have  one  look, 
and  then  if  it  isn't  proper  just  at  the  very 
beginning,  I  won’t  read  any  more : — 

“  Dear  Tom,”  it  commences.  Well,  there 
isn't  any  harm  in  that.  “  AVhat  a  fellow  you 
are  not  to  have  come  down  to  Eltham  on 
Sunday  os  I  asked  you  to  do,  and  as  you 
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said  yon  would !  By  Jove,  you  should  bavo 
seen  two  fiirls  that  dined  with  ns  at  onr 
bouse.  You  hareoften  told  me  that  you  don’t 
think  there’s  a  girl  in  Christeudom  who  could 
make  the  least  effect  on  yonr  stony  heart, 
but  if  either  of  those  delicious  pairs  of  eyes, 
the  property  of  the  above  girls,  had  fastened 
on  you  for  a  second  or  two,  you  would 
literally  have  been  hooked  and  eyed,  I  can 
assure  you.  They’ve  been  to  Germ:iny,  to 
Heidelberg,  to  be  educated.  I  heard  this 
before  I  was  introduced  to  them,  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  two  fearfu'dy  affected  girl.s,  with 
no  other  idea  existing  in  their  heads  but 
that  they  had  been  ou  the  Continent,  and 
that  they  desired  all  created  beings  to  be 
cognisant  of  that  particular  fact.  But,  Tom, 
I  was  delighted  (and  so,  I  am  sure,  would  yon 
have  been)  to  see  two  of  the  nM>st  neatly 
and  prettily  dressed  girls  1  had  ever  met 
rise  gracefully  at  our  approach  (Bub  dined 
with  us),  and  without  the  least  affect.ition, 
to  receive  the  expression  of  our  deligiit  at 
onr  introduction.  Oh  I  Tom,  if  the  girls 
only  knew  how  damaging  to  themselves  is 
that  horrid  affectation  which  some  of  them 
delight  in,  1  feel  quite  sure  that  they  would 
all  be  as  free  from  it  as  the  two  heroines  of 
my  letter.” 

Oh !  how  cross  be  writes !  I  8ho.ildn't 
like  lum  for  a  husband,  I’m  sure  ;  I  should 
be  quite  afraid  of  him,  that  1  should  ;  and 
isn’t  he  conceited  too? — talking  about  af¬ 
fectation  in  ns  girls,  as  be  calls  us.  He’i 
quite  perfect,  no  doubt,  and  never  does  aiiy- 
Hiing  wrong.  Well,  1  know  /’moot  affected, 
although  I  did  hear  Marian  tell  Nelly  I  was. 
I  know  she’s  more  affected  than  me,  and  she’s 
a  story  if  she  says  she’s  not.  I’m  getting 
quite  into  a  passion  with  this  brute  of  a  letter. 
1  won’t  read  any  more  of  it ;  I  won’t.  There 
isn't  mnch  more  of  it,  though,  so  FU  Just 
finish  it : — 

*‘l  sat  between  my  two  new  acquaintances 
during  dinner,  and  was  quite  charmed  by 
their  modest  freedom  of  manner,  by  their 
shrewd  remarks  and  pretty  faces.  One  of 
them  has  the  most  b^tiful  band,  Tom,  I 
ever  saw.  Fve  not  been  able  yet  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  her  feet,  but  Fm  quite  cer¬ 
tain  they  will  be  worthy  of  ••mpauion- 
ship  with  the  fairy  fingers  she  possesses.  I 
mention  these  particulars,  Tom,  because  I 


know  you  hold  in  sacred  reverence  a  pretty 
hand  and  well-turned  ankle,  and  I  do  wish 
most  heartily  to  try  on  yonr  adamantiue 
breast  the  effect  of  the  charms  of  these  lovely, 
unaffected  creatures.  Let  me  know  when 
you’ll  be  down,  and  111  arrange,  if  I  can,  a 
pic-nic  at  some  pretty  little  spot  in  the 
vicinity.  Well  have  a  jolly  day,  tripping  it 
o’er  the  flowery  meads,  and  rejoicing  iu  the 
merry  sunshine  until  the  shades  of  evening 
close  around  and  bid  us  gather  np  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  feast ;  and  finding,  or  rather  not 
finding,  parasols,  shawls,  mantles,  visites, 
and  the  endless  paraphernalia  pressed  into 
the  service  of  a  woman's  wardrobe,  will  close 
our  day,  daring  which  I  hope  to  see  the  con¬ 
quest  of  your  heart  commence.  Adieu,  Tom  ; 
write  to  me  by  return  of  post.  Yours  truly, 
Frank  Berton. 

“  P.S. — Had  yon  any  fun  at  Greenwich 
the  other  day  ?  Of  course  yon  were  there  as 
usuaL  Tom,  my  boy,  when  will  you  see  tho 
error  of  your  ways,  and  cease  your  disrepu¬ 
table  mode  of  seeking  amusement  ?” 

Well,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  when  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  of  this  letter  I  didn’t  cer¬ 
tainly  think  that  Frank  Bertouhad  shown  ns 
mnch  of  the  way  to  get  a  husband,  but  still  I 
rather  liked  reading  it.  It  was  so  nice^ 
wasn’t  it,  to  get  a  peep  into  one  of  those 
bachelor  letters  which  Iliad  so  long  desired 
to  see.  And  hero  was  a  delicious  treat  for 
me — not  one  letter  alone,  but  a  lot  I  and  I 
could  read  them  all  through  and  nobody 
know  anything  abont  it.  1  havn’t  told  Ma 
about  them,  and  1  do  so  hope  yon  won’t  tell 
anyone  who  I  am,  although  I  have  seat  you 
my  right  address  so  that  yon  may  register 
it,  because  of  the  watches,  one  of  which  I 
intend  to  gain  of  course.  Oh !  I  was  for¬ 
getting  all  abont  these  letters — I  was  think¬ 
ing  so  of  the  watch  that  I  am  to  have.  The 
next,  1  see,  is  a  letter  to  Frank  from  Tom 
(I  am  getting  so  used  to  them  now  that  I 
shall  call  them  by  their  Christian  names). 
His  writing  looks  os  if  his  hand  shook  very 
much.  I  think  he  is  a  dissipated  fellow  from 
what  Frank  said  about  his  being  so  certain  to 
go  to  Greenwich  fair : — 

“Dear  Frank, — Soyonbave  found, os  usoal, 
some  more  beantics ;  indeed,  yon  roust  be  in 
a  most  lucky  vein,  or  you  see  with  eyes  in 
the  same  condition  as  those  of  small  sdisol- 
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boys,  who  fancy  the  dustiest  and  dirtiest 
hlackberries  tliey  meet  the  most  delicions 
dessert.  Let  a  girl  only  behave  herself  with 
common  courtesy,  let  her  listen  somewhat 
attentively  to  any  of  your  small-talk,  and, 
into  the  l»rgaiu,  let  her  exhibit  jnst  so  much 
taste  in  her  costume  as  to  be  above  vulgarity ; 
and  straightway  my  unsophis*i''ated  friend 
of  Eltham  imagines  he  is  enjoying  the  smiles 
and  eliciting  the  admiration  of  a  charmer, 
in  whose  company  it  is  perfectly  impossible 
to  enter  without  being  immediately  sensible 
of  the  immense  powers  the  said  fair  one 
possesses  to  enchain  the  heart  and  rule  one’s 
destiny.  Well,  Frank,  I  don’t  know  whether 
the  girls  of  the  last  generation  were  superior 
to  those  now  in  existence,  but  I  have  a  shrewd 
snspicion  that  they  were  so,  for  I  cannot 
imagine  that  either  your  paternal  relation  or 
my  own  (judging  from  what  they  now  arc) 
would  have  risked  the  happiness  of  their 
whole  lives,  and  have  incurred  also  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  possessing  an  average  growth  of  such 
olive-branches  as  yourself  and  yonr  humble 
servant — I  do  think  they  would  not  have 
hazarded  all  this  if  the  young  ladies  of  that 
period  had  not  presented  to  their  youthful 
eyes  more  of  the  qualities  requisite  to  form  a 
compauion  for  life  than  those  nonentities  in 
millinao— those  lackadaisical  specimens  of 
female  ifcmanity  whom  I  have  found  (you 
appear  to  be  more  fortunate)  to  constitute 
the  great  majority  of  that  section  of  the 
genus  homo  which  Mrs.  Ellis  calls  the 
‘  Daughters  of  England.’ 

“  I  was  agreeably  astonished  to  find  by 
yonr  letter,  that  you  should  go  so  far  as  to 
admit  that  there  is  one  failing  which  the  girls 
of  this  period  exhibit  to  a  pretty  considerable 
extent,  viz. — affectation.  Yon  have  written 
a  sensible  thing  for  once ;  I  am  glad  to  see 
this,  for  it  leads  me  to  entertain  some  hope 
of  your  ultimate  recovery  from  the  foolishly 
fond  attachment  to  anything  and  everything 
apperaining  to  the  fair  sex,  which  I  had 
begun  to  think  was  with  yon  a  chronic  com¬ 
plaint.  But,  to  continue  my  remarks  with 
regard  to  affectation,  Frank,  I  think  the 
■lightest  display  of  it  is  at  once  a  certain 
proof  of  the  emptiness  of  the  individual’s 
bead,  and  exhibits  a  want  of  sense  and  know¬ 
ledge  which  cannot  be  too  much  despised  and 
tidicnled.  Affectation  cannot  please  any 


but  fools,  and  these  are  not  worth  pleasing. 
It  requires  also  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
much  practice  to  “  get  it  up”  well ;  and  I 
entertain  the  opinion  that  there  exi.sts  in  the 
entire  transaction  an  enormous  outlay  of 
time  and  anxiety,  without  at  all  an  adequate 
return  of  advantage  or  satisfaction.  In  com¬ 
mercial  phrase,  it  doesn’t  pay.  I  hope  there 
will  yet  be  some  one  who  will  rise  from  the 
ranks  of  our  countrywomen,  and  teach  her 
sex — 

“  That  natural  grace  is  the  sweet  est  of  all 
graces,  and  more  winning  than  all  accom¬ 
plishments. 

“I  have  nothing  to  do  next  week,  Frank, 
so  I  will  come  down  to  Eltham  and  stay 
with  yon  a  day  or  two.  I  doubt  not  we 
shall  be  able  to  arrange  a  hal  and  ftte  cham- 
pitre,  and  feel  sure  1  shall  be  much  amused 
in  watching  yonr  enthuStkstic  worship  of 
yonr  two  divinities.  I  hope  I  shall  not  find 
yonr  "  swans”  are  “  crows but  fear  that 
will  be  the  result  of  my  observation.  I  will 
not  form,  however,  any  opinion  prejudicial  to 
yonr  goddesses;  but  will  take  care  to  notice 
diligently  and  report  fairly.  Shall  see  yon 
most  likely  on  Saturday  evening,  and,  with 
kind  regards  to  all  my  Eltham  friends,  believe 
me,  yours  truly,  T.  Draw.” 

Dear  Mr.  Editor,  I  can’t  write  any  more 
now,  although  I  did  wish  to  say  something 
about  Tom’s  letter ;  for  Papa  has  just  come 
home,  and  is  calling  out  for  his  slippers, 
so  I  must  go  and  find  them  for  him. 
Good  bye  1  I  will  send  you  two  more  of 
the  letters  next  week,  in  time  for  you  to 
publish. 

HOW  TO  MANAGE  A  HUSBAND. 

{Concluded  from  pogt  47.) 

“Very  well,  Mary.  You  can  do  as  you 
like.  The  carriage  will  be  here  at  half-past 
seven.  If  you  arc  then  ready  to  go  to  the 
theatre,  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  yonr  com¬ 
pany.”  And  my  husband,  after  saying  this 
with  a  most  unrufiled  manner,  politely  bowed 
and  retired  to  the  parlour. 

I  was  on  fire.  But  1  had  no  thought  of 
yielding. 

At  half-past  seven  I  was  ready.  I  heard 
the  carriage  drive  up  to  the  door  and  the 
bell  ring. 

“  tlory,”  called  my  husband  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  staircase,  in  a  cheerful  tone,  "  are  vigorous  contest  with  my  husband,  who  had 
yon  ready  7”  .  come  off  perfectly  victorions.  Slany  hitter 

"  Ready  to  go  where  ?”  I  asked  on  de-  things  did  I  write  against  him  in  my  heart, 
scending.  and  largely  did  I  magnify  his  faults.  I 

“To  the  theatre.*  believe  1  thought  over  everything  that  had 

“  I  am  ready  for  the  concert,”  I  answered,  occurred  since  we  were  married,  and  selected 
in  as  composed  a  voice  as  I  could  assume.  therefrom  whatever  could  justify  the  con- 
“  I  am  not  going  to  the  concert  to-night,  elusion  that  he  was  a  self-willed,  overbearing, 
JIrs.  Smith.  I  thought  you  understood  unfeeling  man,  and  did  not  entertain  for  me  a 
that,”  firmly  replied  my  husband.  “  I  am  particle  of  affection. 

going  to  see  Fanny  Ellsler.  If  yon  will  go  It  was  clear  that  1  had  not  been  able  to 
with  me,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  have  your  manage  my  spuuse,  determined  as  I  had  been 
company.  If  not,  I  must  go  alone.”  to  correct  all  his  faults,  and  make  him  ono 

“  And  I  am  going  to  the  Philharmonic,  of  the  best,  most  conciliating  and  loving 
I  thought  you  understood  that,”  I  replied  husbands,  with  whom  my  wish  would  bo 
with  equal  rt  solution.  law.  Still  I  could  not  think  of  giving  up. 

“Oh I  very  well,”  said  he,  not  seeming  The  thought  of  being  reduced  to  a  tame, 
at  all  disturbed.  “  Then  you  can  use  the  submissive  wife.  Who  could  hardly  call  her 
carriage  at  the  door.  1  will  walk  to  the  soul  her  own,  was  not  for  a  moment  to  bo 
theatre.”  entertained.  On  reflection,  it  occurred  to 

Saying  this,  Mr.  Smith  turned  from  me  mo  that  I  had  probably  taken  the  wrong 
deliberately  and  walked  away.  I  he.ard  him  method  with  my  husband.  There  was  .a 
tell  the  driver  of  the  carriage  to  take  me  to  touch  of  stubbornness  in  his  nature  that  had 
the  Musical  Fund  Hall;  then  I  heard  the  arrayed  itself  against  my  too  earnest  efibrts 
street  door  close,  and  then  1  heard  my  bus-  to  bend  him  to  my  will.  A  better  way  oc- 
band’s  footsteps  on  the  pavement  os  he  left  curred.  1  had  heard  it  said  by  some  one,  or 
the  house.  Without  hesitating  a  moment  had  read  it  somewhere,  that  no  man  was  proof 
for  reflection,  I  followed  to  the  door,  entered  against  a  woman's  tears, 
the  carriage,  and  ordered  the  man  to  drive  On  the  present  occasion  I  certainly  felt 
tne — where?  I  had  no  ticket  for  tho  con-  much  more  like  crying  than  laughing,  and 
cert,  nor  could  I  go  alone !  so  it  was  no  hard  matter,  I  can  honestly 

“  To  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  I  believe,  aver,  to  appear  bathed  in  tears  on  my 
madam,”  he  said,  standing  with  his  fingers  husband’s  return  between  eleven  and  twelve 
touching  the  rim  of  his  hat.  o'clock  from  the  theatre.  I  cried  from 

I  tried  to  think  what  I  should  do.  To  vexation  as  much  ns  from  any  other  feeling, 
be  conquered  was  hard ;  and  it  was  clear  that  When  Mr.  Smith  came  up  into  the  cham- 
1  could  not  go  alone.  ber  where  1  lay,  I  greeted  his  presence  with 

“  No,”  I  replied,  grasping  hold  of  the  first  half  a  dozen  running  sobs,  which  he  au- 
snggestion  that  came  to  my  mind.  "  Drive  swered  by  whistling  the  “  Cracovienne.”  1 
me  to  No.  — ,  Walnut-street.”  continued  to  sob,  and  be  continued  to  whistle 

I  had  directed  him  to  the  house  of  my  for  the  next  ten  minutes.  By  that  time  ho 
sister,  where  I  thought  I  would  stay  until  was  ready  to  get  into  bed,  which  he  did  quite 
after  eleven  o’clock,  and  then  return  home,  leisurely,  and  laid  himself  down  upon  his 
leaving  my  husband  to  infer  that  I  had  been  pillow  with  an  expression  of  satisfaction, 
to  the  concert.  But  long  before  I  had  Still  I  sobbed  on,  thinking  that  every  sighing 
reached  my  sister's  house,  1  felt  so  miserable  breath  I  drew  was,  in  spite  of  his  seeming 
that  I  deemed  it  best  to  call  out  of  the  win-  indifl'erence,  a  pang  to  his  heart.  But  from 
dow  to  the  driver,  and  direct  him  to  return,  this  fond  delusion  a  heavily  drawn  breath. 
On  arriving  at  home  some  twenty  minutes  that  was  almost  a  snore,  aroused  me.  I  raised 
after  I  had  left  it,  I  went  up  to  my  chamber,  up  and  looked  over  at  the  man — ho  was  sound 
and  there  had  a  hearty  ::rying  spell  to  myself,  deep  I 

I  don’t  know  that  1  ever  felt  so  bad  b^ore  A  good  hearty  cry  to  myself  was  all  the 
in  my  life.  I  had  utterly  failed  in  this  satisfaction  I  had,  and  then  1  went  to  sleep. 
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On  the  next  morning  I  met  Mr.  Smith  at  the 
breakfa«t-Uble  with  red  eyes,  and  a  sad 
oenntenancc.  Bat  be  did  not  seem  to  notice 
eitber. 

“  1  hope  yon  enjoyed  yourself  at  the  con¬ 
cert  last  night,”  said  he.  “  I  was  delighted 
at  the  theatre.  Fanny  danced  divinely. 
Her’s  is  truly  the  poetry  of  motion !” 

Now  this  was  too  much  I  I  will  leave  it 
to  any  reader — any  female  reader,  I  mean 
— whether  this  was  not  too  much.  1  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears  and  immediately  with¬ 
drew,  leaving  my  husband  to  eat  his  break¬ 
fast  alone.  He  sat  his  usual  time,  which 
provoked  me  exceedingly.  If  he  had  jumped 
up  from  the  table  and  left  the  hoose,  I  should 
have  felt  that  I  had  made  some  impression 
upon  him.  But  to  take  things  in  this  calm 
way!  Wh.at  had  I  gained?  Nothing  as  I 
could  see.  After  breakfast  Mr.  Smith  came 
up  to  the  chamber,  and,  seeing  my  face 
buried  in  a  pillow,  weeping  bitterly — I  had 
increased  the  flow  of  tears  on  hearing  him 
ascending  the  stairs — said  in  a  low  voice— 

“Are  you  not  well,  Mary?” 

1  made  no  answer,  but  continued  to  weep. 
Mr.  Smith  stood  for  the  space  of  about  a 
minute,  but  asked  no  further  question. 
Then,  without  uttering  a  word,  he  retired 
from  the  chamber,  and  in  a  little  while  after 
I  heard  him  leave  the  bouse.  I  cried  now 
in  good  earnest.  It  was  plain  that  my  bus- 
band  had  no  feeling — that  he  did  not  care 
whether  I  was  pleased  or  sad.  But  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  givehim  afair  trial.  If  I  failed  in  this 
new  way,  what  was  I  to  do  ?  The  thought 
of  becoming  the  passive  slave  of  a  domestic 
tyrant  was  dreadfnl.  I  felt  that  I  could  cot 
live  in  such  a  state.  When  Mr.  Smith  came 
borne  at  dinner-time,  I  was  in  my  chamber, 
ready  prepared  for  a  gush  of  tears.  As  he 
opened  the  door,  I  looked  up  with  streaming 
eyes,  and  then  hid  my  face  in  a  pillow. 

“Slary,”  said  he,  with  much  kindness 
in  his  voice,  “what  ails  you?  Are  you 
sick  ?”  He  laid  bis  band  upon  mine  os  he 
spoke. 

But  I  did  not  reply.  I  meant  to  punish 
him  well  for  what  he  had  done,  as  a  lesson 
for  the  future.  I  next  expected  him  to  draw 
his  ann  around  me,  and  be  very  tender  and 
sympathising  in  his  words  and  tones.  But 
no  such  thing!  He  quietly  withdrew  the 


hand  he  had  placed  upon  mine ;  and  stood 
by  me,  I  could  feel,  though  not  see,  in  a  cold, 
erect  attitude. 

“Are  you  not  well,  Mary?"  he  asked 
again. 

I  was  still  silent.  A  little  while  after  I 
heard  him  moving  across  the  floor,  and  then 
the  chamber  door  shut.  I  was  once  more 
alone. 

When  the  bell  rang  for  dinner,  I  felt  half 
sorry  that  I  bad  commenced  this  new  mode  of 
managing  my  husband ;  but  as  I  had  begun, 
I  was  determined  to  go  through  with  it. 
“  lie’ll  at  least  take  care  bow  be  acts  in  the 
future,”  I  said.  I  did  not  leave  my  chamber 
to  join  my  husband  at  the  dinner  table.  He 
sat  his  usual  time,  as  I  could  tell  by  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  for  the  servant  to  change 
the  plates  and  bring  iu  the  dessert.  I  was 
exceedingly  fretted ;  and  more  so  by  his  re- 
tnrning  to  his  business  without  calling  up  to 
see  me,  and  making  another  effort  to  dispel 
my  grief. 

For  three  days  I  tried  this  experiment 
npon  my  husband,  who  bore  it  with  the  un¬ 
flinching  heroism  of  a  martyr.  I  was  forced, 
at  lost,  to  come  to ;  but  I  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  my  new  mode  was  a  failure. 
For  all  Mr.  Smith’s  assumed  indifference,  I 
knew  that  he  had  been  troubled  .it  heart, 
and  I  was  pretty  well  satisfied  that  he  would 
think  twice  before  provoking  me  to  another 
essay  of  tears.  Upon  the  whole  I  felt  pretty 
sure  that  I  had  discovered  the  means  of  doing 
with  him  as  I  pleased. 

A  few  weeks  of  sunshine  passed — I  must 
own  that  the  sun  did  not  look  so  bright, 
nor  feel  so  warm  .as  it  had  done  in  former 
times — and  then  our  wills  came  more  into 
collision.  But  my  tears  fell  npon  a  rock. 
I  could  not  see  that  they  made  the  least 
perceptible  impression.  Mr.  Smith  had  his 
own  way,  and  I  cried  about  it  until  I  got 
tired  of  that  sport,  and  in  very  weariness 
gave  over.  For  the  space  of  a  whole  year 
I  stood  npon  tears  as  my  last  defensible  posi¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  I  didn’t  smile  for  weeks. 
But  my  husband  maintained  his  ground  like 
a  hero. 

At  last  1  gave  np  in  despair.  Pride, 
self-will,  anger — all  were  conquered.  1  was 
a  weak  woman  in  the  hands  of  a  strong- 
minded  man.  If  I  could  not  love  him  as  I 
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wished  to  love  him,  1  could  at  least  obey. 
In  nothing  did  I  now  oppose  him,  either  by 
resolute  words  or  tears.  If  he  expressed  a 
wish,  whether  to  me  agreeable  or  not,  I  ac¬ 
quiesced. 

One  day,  not  long  after  this  change  in 
my  conduct  towards  my  husband,  he  said 
to  me — 

“  I  rather  think,  Mary,  we  will  spend  • 
couple  of  weeks  at  Brandywine  Springe, 
inst^  of  going  to  Cape  May  this  season.” 

I  replied^  Very  well,  dear although  I 
had  act  my  heart  on  going  to  the  Capes ; 
my  sister  and  her  husbmd  and  a  number  of 
my  ftiends  were  going  down,  and  I  had 
anticipated  a  good  deal  of  pleaeure.  I  did 
not  know  of  a  single  person  who  was  going 
to  the  Brandywine  Springs.  Bnt  what  woe 
the  nee  of  entenug  into  a  contest  with  my 
hnsband  ?  Ss  would  come  off  the  conqueror, 
spite  of  angry  words  or  inedeotoal  tears. 

"^Tbe  Springs  aresomnch  more  qnietthan 
the  Capes,*'  said  my  husband. 

“Yes,’'  I  remarked,  “there  is  less  gay 
company  there.” 

“  Don’t  you  think  you  wfll  enjoy  your¬ 
self  as  well  there  as  at  the  Capes?” 

Sow  tliis  was  a  good  deal  for  my  husband 
tossy.  E  hardly  Imew  what  to'  malts  of  it. 

“  rr  yon  prefbr  going  there,  dear,  let  ns 
go  by  all  means,”  I  answered.  I  was  not 
affecting  anything,  but  was  in  earnest  in  what 
I  said. 

Mr.  Smith  looked  into  my  face  for  some 
moments,  and  with  unusual  affection,  I 
thonght. 

“  jlary,”  said  he,  “  if  you  think  the  time 
will  pass  more  pleasantly  to  you  at  the  Capes, 
let  ns  go  there  by  all  means.” 

“  My  sister  .lane  is  going  to  the  Capes,” 
I  remarked  with  some  little  hesitation,  “  and 

60  is  Mrs.  L - ,  and  Mrs.  D - ,  and  a 

good  many  more  of  our  friends.  I  did  think 
that  I  should  enjoy  myself  there  this  season 
wery  much.  But  I  have  no  doubt  1  shall 
find  pleasant  society  at  the  Sprirgt," 

“  We  will  go  to  the  Capes,”  said  my  hus¬ 
band,  promptly  and  cheerfully, 

“  No,”  said  I,  emulous  now  for  the  first 
time  in  a  new  cause,  "  I  am  sore  the  time 
will  pass  agreeably  enough  at  tho  Springs. 
And  os  you  evidently  prefer  going  there, 
we  will  let  the  Capes  pass  for  this  year.” 


“  To  the  Capes,  JIary,  and  nowhere  else, 
replied  my  husband,  in  the  very  best  of 
humours.  “  I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy  your¬ 
self  far  better  there.  I  did  not  know  your 
sister  was  going.” 

And  to  the  Capes  we  went,  .and  I  did  en¬ 
joy  myself  exce^ingly  well.  As  for  my 
hnsband,  I  never  saw  him  in  s  better  state 
of  mind.  To  me  he  wae  more  like  a  lover 
than  hnsband.  No,  I  will  not  say  that 
eitner,  for  I  can’t  ad^t  that  a  husband 
may  not  be  aa  kind  and  afibetionate  as 
a  lover;  for  lie  ean  and  will  be,  if  managed 
righdy,  and  a  great  deal  more  so.  When¬ 
ever  I  expreswd  a  wuh^  it  appeared!  to 
give  him  pleasure  to'  gratify  it.  Seemg 
this,  instead  of  suffering  myself  to 
tlie  mere^  reoiplont  of  kind  attentSon^  I 
began  to’  vie  with  him  hr  the  sacrifine  at 
selfish  wishes  and  feelings. 

It  is  wonderftil  how  aU  was  chsngeff  sfifet 
this.  Then  were  no  more  struggles  on*  my 
part  to  manage  my  hnsband,  and  yet  I  gen^ 
rally  had  things  my  own  way.  Before,  I 
could  not  tnrU'  him  to  the  right  nor  tla 
left,  though  I  strove  to  do  so  with 
utmost  strengtlk  Now,  I  held  him  uii% 
with  a  silken  fbtitaiv,and  guided  him,,wttlk> 
out  really  intending  to'da-ao^iniaUa^  mf 
direction. 

Several  years  have  passed  since  that  cver- 
to-be-remembered,  happy  visit  to  Cape  Slay. 
Not  once  since  have  I  attempted  any  man¬ 
agement  of  my  hnsband,  and  yet  it  is  a  rare 
thing  that  my  wish  is  not,  os  it  used  to  be 
before  we  were  married,  his  law.  It  is  won¬ 
derful,  too,  how  he  has  improved.  I  am 
sure  he  is  not  the  same  man  that  he  was 
five  years  ago.  But  perhaps  I  sec  with 
different  eyes.  At  any  rate  I  am  not  the 
same  woman ;  or,  if  the  same,  very  unlike 
what  I  then  was. 

So  much  for  my  efforts  to  manage  a  hns¬ 
band.  Of  the  three  ways  so  faitlifully  tried, 
my  fair  readers  will  be  at  no  loss  to  de¬ 
termine  which  is  best.  I  make  these  honest 
confessions  for  the  good  of  my  sex.  My 
husband,  Mr.  John  Smith,  will  be  no 
little  surprised  if  this  history  should  meet 
his  eye.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  will  inter¬ 
rupt  the  present  harmonious  relations  exist¬ 
ing  between  us,  but  rather  tend  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  them. 
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CROCHET  APPLIQUE.— BORDER  FCR  LACE  SLEEVES. 


For  tlio  flower,  chain  39,  turn,  work  one  alnRlc 
*n  the  SOtiLto  form  a  round  loop,  work  7  double 
down  the  chain,  Icavini;  23  fur  the  stem,  chain  1 
to  croM  the  »tem,  work  up  the  7  double,  2  double, 
fi  treble,  woik  in  the  loop,  1  double,  6  chain,  1 
double  5  timea,  turn  back,*  work  9  chain,  turn 
and  draw  the  u  chain,  mliM  1,  double  2,  treble  6, 
fOrminj;  a  pointed  leaf,  1  olnclc  In  the  loop,  chain 
6,  Join  to  the  next  loop,  repeat  f,  om  *  to  the  end 
Of  the  looiis.  1  sinitle  in  foundation  loop,  turn 
back,  chain  1 1,  join  to  the  top  of  leal,*  chain  9, 1 
treble  in  the  6  chain  between  the  leaTCo,  chain  9, 
join  to  ton  ot  next  leaf,  repeat  from  *  to  the  top 
of  laat  leaf,  chain  1 1,  doable  1  in  foundation,  crosa, 
tom  back,  work  11  sinj'le  up  11  chain,  6  chain, 
join  round  to  form  a  loop,*  chain  8,  Join  to  top  of 
next  leaf;  chain  6,  join  round,  repeat  from  *  to 
the  end  of  the  leaves,  11  single  down  II  chain,  1 
olnfclc  on  tuundation,  turn  back,  12  double  up  II 
chain,  7  double  in  6  chain,  9  double  in  8  chain, 
repeat  to  the  end  of  loops,  work  12  double  in  II 
chain,  down  the  cop  of  the  flower,  work  6  treble, 
3  double,  6  single,  down  the  stem. 

First  leaf— Chain  13,  join  to  the  first  loop  of  the 
flower,  turn,  work  2  double,  &  treble,  6  long,  3 


treble,  1  double  down  19  chain,  8  sini^  stlteheo 
on  the  stem. 

Second  leaf— Chain  17,  turn,  work  3  double,  4 
treble,  0  long,  3  treble,  1  double,  work  linglo 
Btitclies  on  the  remaining  stem  and  fasten  off. 
IV oi  k  as  many  of  these  flowers  as  required  'or 
tile  size  of  sleeve.  Joining  them  at  the  first  IcSfV 
on  top  of  the  first  pointed  leaf  which  compos* 
the  flower.  They  must  be  neatly  sewn  on  Bros* 

scls  net.  - 

THE  SPRIG. 

Chain  30, 1  single  in  the  20th  stitch  to  form  * 
round  loop,  work  12  double  in  the  loop,  6  single 
down  the  stem,  chain  13, 1  single  in  tlie  third  to 
form  round  loop,  work  12  double  in  it  as  before,  2 
single  down  the  stem  of  loop,  4  single  down  the 
30  chain,  chain  14, 1  single  in  the  4th  to  form 
loop,  12  double  in  loop,  3  single  in  the  remainder 
of  14  chain,  9  single  down  stem,  chain  12,  tom, 
work  2  double,  3  treble,  4  long,  2  treble,  1  double. 
In  the  12  chain,  3  single  down  the  stem,  chain  14, 
turn,  2  double,  3  treble,  9  long,  2  treble,  1  double, 
1  single  in  the  14  chain,  1  single  on  the  stem, 

I  fasten  ott. 


OUR  PRACTICAL  DRESS  INSTRUCTOR. 


PATTERN  FOR  BRAIDINO.  BOY'S  TUNIC  DRESS. 

This  dren  Is  considered  rerj  elegant,  and,  what  Is  of  more  importance,  is  found  to  be  easily 
made  up.  In  regard  to  material,  preferenee  is  of  course  given  to  velvet,  the  hne  an  emerald  green  ; 
cashmere,  howeger,  is  more  fitted  for  general  wear.  If  green  cashmere  be  the  material  employed, 
we  recommend  as  a  trimming  black  silk  military  braid  and  steel  buttons.  A  cambrle  flrlll  is  some¬ 
times  tacked  round  the  throat  and  continued  down  the  edge  of  the  plait  as  far  as  the  waist,  where 
it  is  met  by  the  scarf,  which  is  composed  of  green  silk. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  DIAORAM8.— (SEE  NEXT  PAGE.) 

Fig.  1.  Front.  The  front  of  dress  is  composed  of  one  entire  piece.  The  dotted  line  d  shows  the 
waist,  where  the  fhiness  of  the  skirt  Is  to  be  gathered  in  in  French  double  plaits.  The  pocket  is  ■ 

Jileee  laid  on,  trimmed  with  braid  and  buttons.  The  flat  piece  up  the  centre  Is  merely  a  part  of  the 
omt  turned  over  to  form  a  wide  plait.  Thla  is  to  be  trimmed  with  either  steel  or  fancy  buttorsthe 
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THE  OLD  BACHELOR. 

{Continued  from  p.  39.) 

In  oar  last  we  left  Florence  in  a  rorerie 
upon  the  snbject  of  her  step-mother'*  visit. 
She  was  alone,  alone  with  a  sense  of  misery 
so  deep  as  almost  to  prevent  her  thinking 
[  over  what  she  had  heard  with  a  calmness 
■  necessary  to  fonn  a  decision  as  to  her  cha¬ 
racter.  Her  stepmother’s  accusiitions  of 
herself  were  ringing  in  her  ears.  The  asser¬ 
tion  that  Henry  Clifford  loved  another,  and 
that  other  her  own  sister,  who,  moreover,  re¬ 
turned  his  affection,  weighed  like  a  piece  of 
ice  on  her  heart;  all,  all  seemed  wretched¬ 
ness,  and,  to  her  woman’s  dignity,  even 
shame.  But  Florenre  was  too  high-minded, 
too  much  accustomed  to  self-control  and 
calm  reflection,  not  to  recover  after  the  first 
bnrst  from  this  bewildering  accumidation  of 
misery.  And  first,  she  tried  to  examine  her 
own  conduct,  and,  after  the  sternest  review 
of  the  past,  she  could  not  but  acquit  herself 
of  everything  but  a  favourable  reception  of 
Clifford’s  most  pointed  and  unvarying  atten¬ 
tions,  attentions  which  had  ever  been  un¬ 
sought,  frequently  even  repressed  by  her. 
And  had  this  preference  been  merely  that  of 
a  friend,  a  brother?  .Something  in  her 
woman’s  heart  told  her  that  such  had  not 
been  the  feeling  indicated  by  his  manner, 
while  his  choice  of  her  society,  rather  than 
that  of  her  sister,  had  been  uniform  and  mi- 
mistakcablc.  On  these  points,  then,  she 
bec.ame  at  length  tolerably  satisfied,  after 
much  and  impartial  reflection;  but  though 
this  conviction  was  certainly  a  most  con¬ 
solatory  one,  it  was  far  from  removing  her 
Unhappiness.  Two  of  her  stepmother's  as¬ 
sertions  still  remained  unrefuted.  Georgina 
was  attached  to  Sir  Henry,  and  his  future 
comfort  and  respectability  demanded  such 
a  fortune  os  hers  to  repair  the  breaches  of 
his  estate. 

And  Florence  recollected  the  promise 
which  she  had  given  to  her  mother  on  her 
death-bed  to  watch  over  her  young  sister’s 
happiness,  and  at  all  times  to  shield  her 
from  evil,  or  from  sorrow,  whenever  it  was  in 
her  power  to  do  so.  “  She  is  so  young,  so 
volatile,  and  yet  endowed  with  such  quick 

I  sensibility,”  the  dying  mother  had  said, 
*'  that  I  tremble  for  her  future  peace.  Watch 


over  her,  my  child,  and  be  to  her  what  I 
have  tried  to  be  to  you  both ;  let  her  welfare 
be  your  first  care,  eveu  iia  I  would  have 
sacrificed  everything  for  you  and  for  her, 
had  my  life  been  spared.  For  yon,  my  dear 
Florence,  I  have  no  fe.ar :  your  firmer  cha- 
racter  and  even  temper  will  bear  what  would 
crush  a  creature  of  impulse  like  my  poor 
little  Georgy.” 

And  well  and  faithfully  had  she  as  yet 
discharged  this  promise  to  the  dead;  ever 
had  Georgina’s  welfare  and  pleasure  been 
studied,  .at  wliatcver  sacrifice  to  herself,  and 
she  had  been  rewarded  by  as  wann  an  affec¬ 
tion  as  could  be  looked  for  from  a  girl  some¬ 
what  spoiled  by  petting  and  admiration,  and 
whose  life  had  been  too  snnjiy  to  allow  her 
to  feel  much  syqipathy  forjhose  less  favoured. 
Still  she  loved  her  sister  most  truly,  and  had 
ever  flown  to  her  for  aid  and  con)fi)rt  in  the 
trilling  vexations  from  which  even  the  spoiled 
heiress  had  not  been  exempt.  But  now  for 
the  first  time  did  Florence  recoil  from  the 
conduct  to  which  she  had  hound  herself,  for 
the  first  time  she  felt  the  life  of  self-denial 
and  suffering  which  it  bade  fair  to  mark  out 
for  her.  But  she  hesitated  not ;  if  ouce  she 
could  ascertain  that  Georgin.'i’s  happiness 
dejMjnded  on  Henry  Clifford,  her  utmost 
efforts  should  be  used  to  secure  the  fulfilment 
of  her  wishes.  And  Henry  himself,  what 
would  be  his  feeliugs  iit  the  conduct  which 
slfe  saw  it  would  be  necessary  to  pursue? 
.She  dared  hardly  think  of  them,  but  strove 
rather  to  dwell  on  tho  idea  that  it  would  be 
for  his  n‘al  and  permanent  welfare  to  relieve 
his  incumbrances  by  a  fortune  like  her 
sister's,  for  Florence  had  often  heard  her 
mother  describe  tho  endless  mortifications 
and  incessant  struggles  she  had  known  as 
the  wife  of  a  man  whose  r.ink  and  fortune 
were  so  sadly  disproportioned.  And  Florence 
strove  to  convince  herself  that  it  was  a  duty 
to  Clifford  himself  to  spare  him  such  trials, 
and  that  Georgina  would  make  him  ns  happy 
as  she  would  have  done  whenever  the  defects 
of  her  chiiracter  had  disappeared,  as  they 
surely  would,  under  his  influence. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  hours  whidi 
elapsed  ere  Florence’s  solitude  was  disturbed 
by  her  sister’s  entrance  after  the  late  break¬ 
fast,  which  with  her  generally  followed  an 
evening  of  gaiety  like  the  lasL 
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“  Well,  dearest,  how  did  yon  enjoy  yourself  bability  it  means  nothing  more  than  brotherl/l 
last  night  7”  inquired  Florence,  affectionately  affection  for  me  now,  and  I  would  venture  a 
kissing  the  pale  cheek  of  her  sister,  who  great  deal  on  the  chance  that  he  will  really 
looked  weary  and  out  of  spirits.  be  a  brother  to  me  some  day.” 

"  0  Florence,  how  can  yon  ask  ?  I  And  Georgina,  ever  accustomed  to  confida,i 
thought  it  the  most  stupid  evening  I  bad  in  her  sister  and  look  to  her  for  comfort,  soon 
ever  spent.  The  rooms  were  insufferably  hot  smiled  through  her  tears,  and  finally  con«, 
and  crowded,  and  yet  they  were  filled  with  fessed  how  superior  she  thought  Henry  Clif- 
no^ing  but  bores.  That  intolerable  young  ford  to  anyone  she  had  ever  seen,  how  happy! 
Norman  would  persecute  me  all  the  evening,  she  should  be  if  that  opinion  was  mutud., 
saying  nothing  but  what  I  had  heard  a  Poor  Florence  I  She  listened  to  all  this  with 
thousand  times  before :  and  I  was  subject  to  patient  composure ;  when,  after  spcakinjf  1 
dance  twice  with  that  Mr.  Dalton,  with  his  words  of  hope  to  her  yonng  sister,  anl^ 
sepulchral  voice  and  cut-and-dried  remarks,  dismissing  her  to  take  her  afternoon's  drive. 
Fancy  bis  asking  me  which  of  Scott’s  novels  with  a  countenance  once  more  radiant  with; 
I  liked  the  best  I  I  fully  expected  the  next  smiles,  she  sought  her  room,  a  long  and  pas>; 
inquiry  would  be  what  I  thought  of  things  sionate  burst  of  tears  showed  what  her 
in  general.”  exertion  had  cost  her.  No  murmurs,  no , 

“And  what  did  you  say  to  the  compre*  hesitation  sullied  the  heroism  of  that  young  j 

hensive  question  7"  asked  Florence.  girl’s  self-sacrifice.  Her  check  was  unusually 

“  Ob,  I  horrified  his  proprieties  by  re-  pale  when  she  appeared  at  dinner,  but  a  keen 
plying,  ‘  Generally  the  one  I  read  last.’  I  observer  would  hardly  have  detected  any 
wish  I  conld  so  school  him  as  to  prevent  bis  difference  in  her  always  calm  and  somewhat  i 
ever  asking  me  to  dance  again ;  it  was  so  grave  demeanour. 

provoking,  too,  that  I  was  engaged  to  him  It  was  the  third  day  after  Mrs.  Stapylton’a 
the  only  time  Sir  Henry  Clifford  asked  me  assembly,  and  her  drawing-room  was  full  of 
to  dance.  I  had  half  a  mind  to  forget  my  callers,  who  were  more  numerous  than  usual, 
promise,  and  accept  him.”  in  consequence  of  her  recent  hospitality,  and 

“So  that  is  poor  Mr.  Dalton’s  great  among  them  were  Sir  Henry  Clifford  and 
offence,  is  it  7”  said  Florence,  nerving  herself  Mr.  Bevington,  both  intently  engaged  in 
bravely  for  the  task  before  her:  “and  a  observing  the  altered  demeanour  of  Florence^l 
waltz  with  Sir  Henry  Clifford  is  a  matter  of  who,  although  she  bad  given  a  cordial  wel- . 
some  importance  to  my  little  sister.  Come,  come  to  the  elder  gentleman,  and  made  room 
darling,  be  frank  with  me,  and  tell  me  for  him  by  displacing  a  favourite  King 
whether  yon  would  be  equally  willing  to  Charles  spaniel,  was  yet  to  his  observant 
accept  him  as  a  partner  for  life  as  for  a  eye  somewhat  more  absent  and  less  ani- 

dance,  if  be  were  to  ask  you  7”  mated  than  on  the  previous  evening ;  and, 

Georgina  coloured  violently,  and  for  a  more  still  to  bis  surprise,  had  not  only  re¬ 
moment  seemed  struggling  with  her  agita-  ceived  Sir  Henry  with  an  air  of  indifference, 
tion ;  then,  bursting  into  tears,  she  threw  but  after  directing  his  attention  to  some 
herself  on  her  sister’s  neck,  and  exclaimed,  new  works  which  lay  on  the  table  near 
“  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question,  Florence,  Georgina,  had  turned  to  renew  her  converse- 
when  you  know  that  he  only  thinks  of  you,  tion  with  her  old  bachelor  friend,  without 
and  seldom  even  notices  me  when  yon  are  attempting  to  include  him  in  it.  He  marked, 
by?”  too,  the  chilled  disappointed  air  of  young 

“  I  am  answered,  dear  Georgy,”  was  Flo-  Clifford,  and  the  bright  blush  and  smile  with 
rence’s  caressing  reply.  “  I  see  now  that  1  which  Georgina  saw  him  approach  her,  and 
am  right  in  what  I  have  but  lately  suspected,  his  penetration  for  once  was  fairly  at  fault. 
But  cheer  np,  dearest ;  remember  that  Surely  his  young  favourite  would  not  be  a 
Henry’s  manner  to  me  is  but  natural  from  coquette,  and  yet  how  to  account  for  her 
the  early  affection  we  have  always  felt  for  change  of  manner,  unless,  indeed,  it  were 
each  other,  when  you  were  too  yonng  to  fear  of  her  step-mother ;  and  to  this  opinion 
share  in  our  plays.  Trust  me  I  in  all  pro-  he  finally  inclined,  with  a  secret  determina- 
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SUpjltOD  attempted  to  remonstrate,  with  as 
iitUe  success  as  Florence,  while  Mr.  Bering- 
ton  looked  on  in  secret  satisfaction,  fur  he 
bad  never  been  reconciled  to  the  engagement, 
firmly  believing  that  “some  jugglery  had 
been  employed  to  make  that  fine  young 
fellow  choose  that  giddy  little  girl  instead  of 
the  charming  feminine  Florence;”  and  now 
he  thought  diere  was  an  excellent  chance 
that  things  would  right  themselves,  and  if 
such  were  the  case,  why  “the  old  bachelor's 
ducats  could  not  be  better  eaqdoyed  than  in 
making  two  sneb  lovers  hapggr.* 

(To  be  eomUmted,^ 


THE  NUPTIAL  TORCH. 

Marriage  has  ever  been  closely  allied  to 
religion.  It  has  had  its  altar,  its  afifering, 
its  rites,  its  invocation,  its  shrine,  its  myste¬ 
ries,  its  mystical  significance.  “  It  is  honour- 
able,”  says  the  Apostle.  “ Precious”  some 
commentators  tell  us  the  epithet  shonld  be 
rendered — of  great  value,  of  highest  price. 
In  either  sense,  it  would  well  denote  what 
easy  be  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  con¬ 
servative  institution  of  human  society,  the 
channel  for  the  transmission  of  its  purest 
life,  and  for  this  very  reason,  the  object  ever 
of  the  first  and  fiercest  attacks  of  every 
scheme  of  disorganising  radical  philosophy.  I 
In  harmony  with  this  idea,  there  was  a  deep  I 
significance  in  some  of  the  Greek  marriage 
oeremonies ;  and  among  them  none  possessed 
a  profounder  import  than  that  of  carrying  a 
ton;h>  or  torches,  in  the  bridal  procession. 
Especially  was  this  the  mother’s  delightful 
office.  It  was  hers,  in  a  pecnliar  manner, 
to'  bear  aloft  the  blazing  symbol  before  the 
danghter,  or  the  daughter-in-law,  and  there 
was  no  act  of  her  life  to  which  the  heart  of 
a  Grecian  mother  looked  forward  with  more 
lively  interest.  It  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  ground  of  the  most  passionate  grief,  when 
an  early  death,  or  some  still  sadder  calamity, 
ent  off  the  fond  anticipation.  Thus  Medea — 
I  go  an  exile  to  a  foreign  land, 

£rc  blest  in  you,  or  having  seen  yon  blessed. 
That  rapturous  office  never  shall  be  mine. 

To  adorn  the  bride,  and  with  a  mother's  hand 
Lift  high  the  nuptial  torch. 

Like  many  other  classical  expressions,  it 
has  passed  into  common  use,  and  become  a 
mere  conventional  phraseology.  This  is  the 


case  with  much  of  our  poetical  and  rhetorical 
dialect.  Metaphors  which,  in  their  early 
usage,  presented  the  most  vivid  conceptions^ 
and  were  connected  with  the  profoundest 
significance,  have  passed  away  into  dead 
formulas.  They  keep  the  flow  of  the  rhythm, 
they  produce  a  graceful  effect  in  rounding  a 
period,  they  have  about  them  a  faint  odour  of 
classicality,  bnt  the  life  has  long  since  de¬ 
parted.  As  far  as  any  impressive  meaning 
is  concerned,  a  blank  space  would  have 
answered  almost  as  well.  The  “altar  of 
Hymen,”  the  “  nuptial  torch,”  suggest  either 
nothing  at  all,  or  a  cold,  civil  engagement, 
with  no  higher  sanctions  than  a  justice's 
register,or  the  business-like  despatch  of  what, 
in  many  cases,  is  a  most  nnpoetical,  as  well 
as  a  must  secular  transaction. 

The  nuptial  torch  w£  significant  of  mar¬ 
riage,  as  the  divinely-appointed  means 
through  which  the  lamp  of  life  is  sent  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  It  was  tho 
symbol  of  the  true  vitality  of  the  race,  as 
preserved  in  tlic  single  streams  of  the  “  iso¬ 
lated  household,”  instead  of  being  utterly 
lost  in  the  universal  conflagration  of  unregu¬ 
lated  passion.  It  was  the  kindling  of  a  new 
fire  from  the  ever-burning  heartli  of  Vesta. 
It  was  the  institution  of  a  new  domestic 
altar.  The  torch  was  carried  by  the  mother 
in  procession  before  the  daughter,  or  the 
daughter-in-law,  and  then  given  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  perform  the  same  office,  with  the  same 
charge,  to  children,  and  children's  children, 
down  through  all  succeetling  generations.  Such 
aenstom,  and  such  a  symbol,  never  could  have 
originated  where  polygamy  prevailed,  nor 
have  been  ever  preserved  in  sympathy  with 
such  a  perversion  of  the  primitive  idea. 

AXTincui,  Cold _ W.  (CUpham.) — A  very 

intense  desree  of  cold,  suffleieiit  for  the  tumint; 
of  Kquids  Into  ice,  may  be  produced  by  mixing 
totrether  equal  parts  uf  muriate  of  ammonia  and 
saltpetre,  both  finely  powdered,  in  about  six  parts 
of  water,  even  in  the  liottest  day. 

How  TO  De-strot  Rats _ Sir  Humphrey  Davy 

recommends  the  following  recipe  as  being  taste¬ 
less,  odourless,  and  impalpable — carbonate  of 
barytes  two  ounces,  mixed  with  one  pound  of 
grease.  It  produces  great  thirst,  and  death  im¬ 
mediately  after  drinking,  thus  preventing  the 
animals  going  back  to  their  holes.  To  prevent 
accident  to  dogs,  cats,  and  poultry,  it  shonld  be 
spread  on  the  inside  of  an  iron  or  tin  vessel  hung 
with  wire,  bottom  upwards,  over  a  beam  just  high 
enough  for  a  rat  to  pass  under  easily. 
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THE  SICK  ROOM  AND  NURSERY— HOUSEHOLD  PETS. 


Sirk  Smdi  aiii  gfursfrg. 

Abebnktbt's  Vlls  fob  Makiho  a  Bbead  ako 

Wateb  PoDLTtCE _ First  scald  out  a  basin,  then, 

having  pnt  in  some  boiling  water,  throw  in 
coarsely-cmmbled  bread,  and  eover  it  «'ith  a 
plate.  When  the  bread  has  soaked  up  as  much 
water  as  it  will  imbibe,  drain  off  the  remaining 
water,  and  there  will  be  left  a  liglit  pulp.  Spread 
it  a  third  of  an  Inch  thick  on  folded  linen,  and 
apply  it  when  of  tlie  temperature  of  a  warm  bath. 
To  preserve  It  moist,  occasionally  drop  warm 
water  on  it. 

FoMENTATtojts _ Warm  fluids  are  applied  in 

order  to  render  the  swelling  which  accompanies 
intlammution  less  painful,  by  the  greater  readiness 
witli  which  the  skin  yields  than  when  it  is  harsh 
and  dry.  They  are  of  various  kinds,  but  the 
most  simple,  and  oftentimes  the  most  useful,  that 
can  be  employed  Is  “Warm  Water."  Another 
kind  of  fomentation  is  composed  of  dried  poppy- 
heads,  4  ounces;  break  them  to  pieces,  empty 
out  the  seeds,  pnt  them  into  four  pints  of  water, 
boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  strain  through 
a  cloth  or  sieve,  and  keep  the  water  for  use. 

Fob  Scalds  akd  Ilunxs _ Mix  one  part  of 

lime-water  with  two  parts  of  oil,  and  stir  round 
quickly  with  the  hand.  Soap  a  piece  of  linen 
thoroughly  in  this,  then  wring  it  out  lightly  and 
wrap  round  the  part  ipjured.  No  cold  application 
should  ever  be  applied. 

Fl’stcles  ox  the  Eve.— Children  not  nn- 
frequently  have  form  upon  the  front  of  the  eye¬ 
ball  a  little  pimple,  rather  bigger  than  a  millet- 
seed,  generally  accompanied  with  Inflammation. 
When  it  breaks  it  generally  leaves  a  little  ulcer 
upon  the  white  of  the  eye,  which  is  not  of  so 
much  consequence  as  if  it  appears  in  the  trans¬ 
parent  part,  in  which  case  it  leaves  a  speck, 
which  interferes  with  the  sight.  They  will  some¬ 
times  disappear  by  adopting  the  following  treat¬ 
ment  : — Take  one  or  two  doses  of  a  grain  or  two 
of  calomel,  and  a  few  grains  of  rhubarb ;  bathe 
the  eye  with  warm  water  or  poppy-water,  and 
put  a  small  blister  on  the  temple. 

Cacse  op  Scbofcla. — “Defective  ventilation. 
It  appears  to  me,”  says  Mr.  Faynbec,  “Is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  scrofulous  affections  which 
abound  to  an  enormous  extent  among  our 
patients.  When  I  have  had  a  scrofulous  patient 
come  before  me,  I  have  always  been  able  to  trace 
this  as  one  of  the  agents.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
state  that  other  causes  may  not  produce  this 
disease,  but  I  am  prepared  to  state  that  I  believe 
tills  is  the  greatest  cause  in  our  district.  We 
And  as  accessories  the  w-ant  of  personal  cleanli¬ 
ness,  badly  chosen  and  badly  cooked  food,  and 
defective  clothing.  My  observation  is  very  gene¬ 
rally  corroborative,  however,  of  the  view  taken 
by  Monsieur  Bundelocque,  who,  in  a  treatise, 
‘Observations  sur  les  Maladies  Scrofuleuscs,’ 
states  that  the  repeated  respiration  of  the  same 
atmosphere  is  the  cause  of  scrofula;  that  If  there 
be  entirely  pure  air,  there  may  be  bad  food,  bad 
clotning,  and  want  of  person^  cleanliness,  but 
that  scrofulous  disease  cannot  exist." 


THE  PARROT. 

Tmse  birds  are  inhabitants  of  the  warm 
regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia. 
They  subsist.  In  a  natural  state,  mostly  upon 
fruits  and  vegetable  substances.  They  eat  their 
food  in  a  very  singular  manner,  standing  on  one 
leg,  and  holding  it  between  the  claws  of  the  other 
to  their  mouth.  Farrots  differ  from  other  birds 
in  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  upper  portion 
of  their  beak,  which  is  separated  from  the  skull- 
bone,  by  which  they  arc  enabled,  notwithstanding 
their  hooked  bill,  to  open  their  mouths  to  receive 
their  food  without  difficulty.  The  beautiful 
plumage  of  these  birds,  and  the  faculty  they 
possess  of  imitating  the  human  voice,  have  ren¬ 
dered  them  great  domestic  favourites.  Their 
natural  notes  ore  unpleasantly  discordant;  but 
by  constant  schooling  they  are  taught  to  imitate 
the  human  voice  In  a  surprising  manner. 

The  macaws  arc  of  the  same  genus  as  the  par¬ 
rot  ;  they  arc  distinguished  by  being  of  a  larger 
size,  and  by  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  their 
plumage.  The  blue  and  yellow,  the  great  green, 
and  the  deep-blue  macaws  arc  remarkable  in  this 
respect. 

The  cockatoos  are  another  species  of  the  par. 
rot  tribe,  and  are  distinguished  by  an  elegant 
crest  of  feathers,  which  can  be  raisc*d  or  de¬ 
pressed  at  will.  They  are  generally  white,  but 
in  Ceylon  there  is  found  a  great  black  cockatoo, 
with  a  crest  of  a  lightish  grey,  the  plumage  ot 
the  body  being  of  a  bluish  black,  or  dark  lead- 
colour. 

The  paroquets  arc  smaller  than  the  common 
parrots,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  brilliant 
plumage.  They  uiq  found  mostly  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies. 
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EngliNh  hybrid*,  of  recent  production,  rcquirinC 
grcen-Iiouce  treatment,  keeping  them  near  the 
glau  in  winter. 


J  U  LY. 

Plant  Hcartacase  alips,  and  transplant  percn. 
aials  and  biennials.  Lay  down  your  Carnations. 

Gbeknhodsi:  Plaicts  in  Uixxni — Cactus, 
Axaleoa,  Acacias,  Kenncdias,  Polygalas,  llcatlis, 
(jreTillias,  Iloveas,  Primelias,  IJoronia^  Hyperi¬ 
cum,  Rbodochiton. 

SuKCBS  IN  Block — Andromeda  (the  Mnrsli), 
the  Klowering  Bramble,  Culceolarias,  Candle- 
berry  Myrtle,  the  Uum  Cistus,  Clematis,  Crown- 
let  or  i^oiyiion  Senna,  Uaphne,  the  Heliotrope, 
Hungarian  Climber,  Myrtle  lioscs,  Strawbcrry- 
abrub,  St.  John’s  Wort,  'I'rumwt  Flower,  Scarlet 
'Vervain,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  &c. 

Herbaceous  Flowers  in  Block _ Begonia, 

Campanula  Persicifolla,  the  Rose  Campion,  Car¬ 
nation,  Catclilly  (Lobels),  Chelone  (Barbata), 
Clarkea,  Pulchello,  Commclina  Coclestis,  Convol- 
Tolus  Coreopsis,  Dragon’s  Head,  Egg  Plant, 
Escboltzia,  Evening  Primrose,  Foxglove,  Frax- 
inella.  Forget-me-not,  French  Honeysuckle, 
Pencilled  Geranium  Hawkweed,  Hollyhock, 
Moon  Wort,  Ipomea,  Larkspur,  Lily,  Lupine, 
Scarlet  Lychnis,  Nasturtium,  Drplnc,  Evci  lasting 
Peas,  Petunia,  Pinks,  Polyanthus.  Creeping  Ver¬ 
bena,  Veronica,  Chama-drys. 


ABUTILON  VENOSUM. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Brazfl.  It  Is  a  beanU- 
ful  yellowr  flower  streaked  with  crimson;  the 
petals  being  violet  spotted  with  yellow.  A  very 
desirable  stove  or  warm  green-boose  plant. 


I  Box  BoRnsRS  arc  decidedly  the  cheapest  and 
best.  Box  thrives  in  all  sorts  of  soils  and  under 
'all  aspects,  and  Is  of  easy  propagation.  Tho 
edging  should  bo  put  in  immediately  after  the 
gravel  walks  are  formed. 

Manure _ Tlie  best  kind  of  manure  for  flowers 

is  well-rotted  horse-dung.  Liquid  manure,  ob. 
tained  by  soaking  tlic  dung  in  water,  may  be 
advantageously  applieil,  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  It  be  not  too  strong. 

How  TO  INSURE  niE  Fruitino  of  Trees.— 
Just  as  the  blossom-buds  are  beginningto  expand, 
take  a  |>otatn-fork,  and  with  it  make  holes  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  space  the  roots  occupy, 
about  eighteen  Inches  a^rt;  heave  tho  earth 
well  up  by  pressing  on  the  handle  of  the  fork; 
dissolve  one  ounce  of  nitre  in  three  gallons  of 
water,  and  All  the  holes  with  it.  No  manure 
must  be  given.  Should,  after  stoning,  the  tree 
apjamr  unable  to  sustain  the  ftiilt,  the  following 
preparation  may  bo  applied  in  the  same  manner  : 
Take  one  gallon  of  bullocks’  blood,  one  gallon  of 
water,  and  one  ounce  of  potash;  stir  the  whole 
well  together,  and  when  it  has  settled  mix  • 
gallon  of  tills  liquid  with  one  of  water,  and  pour 
it  into  holes  made  in  the  manner  described. 


CALCEOLARIAS. 

The  four  specimens  shown  in  this  group  are 
known  by  the  following  names,  and  are  distln- 
Itnlshcd  by  their  difference  of  colour.  “  Earl 
Talbot,”  cream  coloared  ground  with  purple 
spots.  “  Aurora  Boreahs,”  crimson  and  yellow 
marbled.  “  Maio,’'  crimson ;  and  “  Sunshine," 
crimson  spotted,  with  a  yellow  ring.  They  are 
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MYSTERIES. 

Some  of  the  things  which  the  mesmerists, 
who  go  the  length  of  clairvoyance,  tell  us, 
certainly  have  a  very  mysterious  look ;  and  were 
not  sensation,  thought,  and  all  the  manifes¬ 
tations  of  life  (not  yet  half  investigated)  all 
alike  mysterious,  we  might  be  disposed  to 
shut  our  eyes  with  the  rest,  and  say  we  re¬ 
fused  to  believe,  because  we  "did  not  under¬ 
stand.” 

Rut  equally  extraordinary  relations  to  the 
same  eTect  have  been  made  by  men  who  were 
neither  mesmerists  nor  clairvoyantes.  For 
instance,  Kant,  the  German  writer,  relates 
that  Swedenborg  once,  when  living  at  Got- 
tenburg,  some  three  hundred  miles  from 
Stockholm,  suddenly  rose  up  and  went  out, 
when  at  the  house  of  one  Kostel,  in  the 
company  of  fifteen  persons.  After  a  few 
minutes  he  returned,  pale  and  alarmed,  and 
informed  the  party  that  a  dangerous  fire 
had  broken  out  in  Stockholm,  in  Sudermalm, 
and  that  the  fire  was  spreading  fast.  He 
was  restless,  and  went  out  often;  he  said 
that  the  hou.se  af  one  of  his  friends,  whom 
he  named,  was  already  in  ashes,  and  that  his 
own  was  in  danger.  At  eight  o’clock,  after 
he  had  been  out  again,  he  joyfully  exclaimed, 
“  Thank  God,  the  fire  is  extinguished  the 
third  door  from  my  house.”  This  statement 
of  Swedenborg’s  spread  through  tlie  town, 
and  occasioned  consternation  and  wonder. 
The  governor  heard  of  it,  aud  sent  for  Swe¬ 
denborg,  who  described  the  particulars  of 
the  fire — where  and  how  it  had  begun,  in 
what  manner  it  had  ceased,  and  how  long 
it  had  continued.  On  the  Monday  evening, 
two  days  after  the  fire,  a  messenger  arrived 
at  Gotteuburg,  who  had  been  despatched 
during  the  time  of  the  fire,  and  the  intelli¬ 
gence  he  brought  confirmed  all  that  Sweden¬ 
borg  had  said  as  to  its  commencement :  and 
on  the  following  morning  the  royal  courier 
arrived  at  the  governor’s  with  full  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  calamity,  which  did  not  differ 
in  the  least  from  the  relation  which  Sweden¬ 
borg  had  given  immediately  after  the  fire  had 
ceased  on  the  Saturday  evening. 

Zschokke,  an  estimable  man,  well  known 
as  a  philosopher,  statesman,  and  author,  pos¬ 
sessed,  according  to  his  own  and  contemporary 
Socoiints,  the  most  extraordinary  power  of 
diviuation  of  the  characters  and  lives  of 


other  men  with  whom  he  c<amo  iu  contact. 
He  called  it  his  "  inward  sigiit,”  aud  at  first 
he  was  himself  quite  as  much  astonished  dt 
it  as  others  were.  Writing  of  tliis  feature 
himsidf,  he  says  ;  "  It  has  happened  to  me, 
sometimes,  on  my  first  meeting  with  strangers, 
as  I  listened  silently  to  their  discourse,  that 
their  former  life,  with  many  trifling  circum¬ 
stances  therewith  connected,  or  frequently 
some  particular  scene  in  that  life,  bos  passed 
quite  involuntarily,  and,  as  it  were,  dream¬ 
like,  yet  perfectly  distinct,  before  me.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time,  I  usmally  feel  so  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  stranger 
life,  that  at  last  I  no  longer  see  clearly  the 
face  of  the  unknown,  wherein  I  undesignedly 
read,  nor  distinctly  hear  the  voices  of  tho 
speakers,  which  before  served  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  as  a  commentary  to  the  text  of  their 
features.  For  a  long  time  I  held  such  visions 
as  delusions  of  the  fancy,  and  the  more  so 
as  they  showed  me  even  the  dres.s  and  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  actors,  rooms,  furnitnre,  and 
other  accessories.  By  way  of  jest,  1  once, 
in  a  family  circle  at  Kirchberg,  related  the 
secret  history  of  a  seamstress  who  had  just 
left  tlic  room  and  the  house.  I  had  never 
seen  her  before  in  my  life ;  people  were  asto¬ 
nished  and  laughed,  but  were  not  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  I  did  not  previously  know  the 
relations  of  which  I  spoke,  for  what  1  had 
uttered  was  the  Uteral  truth ;  I,  on  my  part, 
was  no  less  astonished  that  my  drcam-pic- 
tures  were  confirmed  by  the  reality.  I  be¬ 
came  more  attentive  to  the  subject,  and  when 
propriety  permitted  it,  I  would  relate  to 
those  whose  life  thus  passed  before  me,  the 
subject  of  my  vision,  that  I  might  thereby 
obtain  confirmation  or  refutation  of  it.  It 
was  invariably  ratified,  not  witliout  conside¬ 
ration  on  their  part.  1  myself  had  less  con¬ 
fidence  than  anyone  in  this  mental  jugglery. 
So  often  as  I  revealed  my  visionary  gifts  to 
aay  new  person,  I  regularly  expected  to  hear 
tlie  answer :  ‘  It  was  not  so.’  I  felt  a  secret 
shudder  when  my  auditors  replied  tliat  it 
was  true,  or  when  their  astonishment  be¬ 
trayed  my  accuracy  before  tliey  spoke.” 
Zschokke  gives  numerous  instances  of  tliis 
extraordinary  power  of  divination  ur  waking 
clairvoyance,  and  mentions  other  persons 
whom  be  met,  who  possessed  the  same  mar¬ 
vellous  power. 


INFLTJKNCE  OF  A  MOTHER'S  TEACHING. 
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A  PEEP  AT  THE  PAST. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  journal  of  tho 
celebrated  Elizabeth  Woodville,  before  her 
marriage  with  Lord  Gray  (extracted  from  an 
ancient  manuscript  in  Drummond  Castle,  and 
communicated  by  Lady  liuthven)  afterwards 
Queen  to  King  Edward  the  Fourth : — 

Monday  morning — Rose  at  four  o’clock  and 
helped  Catharine  to  milk  tho  cows,  Rachael, 
the  other  dairymaid,  having  scalded  one  of 
her  hands  in  so  bad  a  manner  the  night  be* 
fore ;  made  a  ponltice  for  Rachael,  and  gave 
Robin  a  penny  to  get  something  comfortable 
from  the  apothecary’s.  Six  o’clock — Buttock 
of  beef  rather  too  much  boiled,  and  the  beer 
a  little  of  the  stalest.  Mem. — To  talk  to  the 
cook  about  the  iirst  fault,  and  to  mend  tho 
ascend  myself  by  tapping  a  fresh  barrel 
directly.  Seven  o’clock — Went  to  walk  with 
the  lady  my  mother  in  the  court-yard,  fed 
five-and-twenty  men  and  women.  Chid 
Roger  severely  for  expressing  some  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  attending  us  with  the  broken 
meat.  Eight  o’clock — Went  into  the  pad- 
dock,  behind  the  bouse,  with  my  maid 
Dorothy ;  caught  Thump,  the  pony,  myself, 
and  rode  a  matter  of  six  miles  without  sad¬ 
dle  or  bridle.  Ten  o’clock — Went  to  dinner ; 
John  Gray,  a  most  comely  youth — but  what 
is  that  to  me  ?  a  virtuous  maiden  should  be 
entirely  under  the  direction  of  her  parents. 
John  ate  but  little,  and  stole  many  tender 
looks  at  me — said,  “  Women  never  would  be 
handsome,  in  his  opinion,  who  were  not  good 
tempered.”  I  hope  my  temper  is  not  intole¬ 
rable  ;  nobody  finds  fault  with  it  but  Roger, 
and  he  is  the  most  disorderly  serving-man  in 
the  family.  John  Gray  likes  white  teeth ; 
my  teeth  are  of  a  pretty  good  colour,  1 
think,  and  my  hair  is  as  black  as  jet,  though 
I  say  it  myself,  and  John,  if  I  mistake  not, 
is  of  the  same  opinion.  Eleven  o'clock — 
Rose  from  table,  the  company  all  desirous  of 
walking  in  the  fields ;  John  Gray  would 
help  me  over  every  stile,  and  twice  he 
squeezed  my  band  with  great  vehemence ;  1 
cannot  say  I  sbonld  have  any  objection  to 
John  Gray,  he  plays  at  prison-bars  as  well 
as  any  of  the  country  gentlemen,  is  remark¬ 
ably  dutifnl  to  his  parents,  my  lord  and  lady, 
and  never  misses  church  twice  of  a  Sunday. 
Three  o’clock— Poor  farmer  Robinson’s  house 
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burnt  down  by  an  accidental  fire.  John  Gray 
proposed  a  subscription  amongst  tho  com¬ 
pany,  for  the  relief  of  the  farmer,  and  gave 
no  less  than  four  pounds  with  this  benevo¬ 
lent  intention.  Never  saw  him  look  so 
handsome  os  at  that  moment.  Four  o’clock 
— Went  to  prayers.  Six  o’clock — Fed  the 
hogs  and  poultry.  Seven  o’clock — Supper 
on  the  table,  delayed  till  that  late  hour  oo 
account  of  the  farmer’s  misfortune.  Mem. 
— The  goose  pie  rather  too  much  baked,  and 
the  pork  roasted  to  rags.  Niue  o’clock — The 
company  half  asleep,  hours  very  disagreeablOi 
said  my  prayers.  Time— John  Gray  dis¬ 
tracting  my  tlioughts,  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed 
of  John  Gray 


INFLUENCE  OF  A  MOTHER'S  TEACHING 

I've  niinelcd  with  tho  merry  throng. 
Entranced  in  pleasure’s  maze. 

Drunk  in  the  words  of  some  old  song 
Tliat  brought  back  childhood’s  days, 

I’ve  listened  with  an  anxious  breast 
To  strains  my  heart  held  dear, 

Till  it  has  lost  Its  wonted  rest. 

And  caused  me  many  a  tear. 

But  olden  lu}’,  or  dulcet  note. 

Though  very  dear  to  me, 

Never  such  holy  rapture  brou.gUt 
As  when  my  sainted  mother  taught 
The  child  beside  her  knee. 

Tve  gone  with  humbled  mind  and  soul 
Within  the  glorious  fane, 
lleard  the  loud-sounding  anthems  roll. 

The  holy  man  explain. 

Have  knelt  in  grateful  worship  there. 

And  felt  my  Joys  augment, 

A  ready  answer  to  my  prayer 
By  Goodness  being  sent. 

But  Christian  praise  with  mercy  fraught. 
Though  very  dear  to  me, 

Never  such  holy  rapture  brought 
As  when  my  sainted  mother  taught 
Thu  child  beside  her  knee. 

I've  lived  amid  my  fellow  men. 

The  gladsome  task  pursning 
Of  doing  good  to  all ;  and  when 
(My  labonrs  oft  renewing) 

I’ve  lieard  the  thankful  tongue  of  one 
From  evil  safely  guarded. 

Or  seen  the  grateftal  tear-drops  run. 

I've  felt  myself  rewarded. 

From  such  kind  olTerings,  fVeely  bronght; 

Though  very  dear  to  me, 

I  never  such  a  rupture  caught. 

With  holiest  sanctities  cnfraughL 
As  when  my  sainted  mother  taught 
The  child'  beside  her  knee. 

Geo.  B.  Twunr. 
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WISDOM.— WIT. 


(5itistiora. 


Disgcioe _ Were  we  to  take  s»  much  pains 

to  be  what  we  onpht  to  he,  os  we  do  to  disguise 
what  we  really  are,  we  might  appear  like  our. 
aelves,  without  being  at  the  trouble  of  any  dis¬ 
guise  at  all. 

Quakbel-s _ Two  things  well  considered 

would  prevent  many  quarrels;  first,  to  have  it 
well  ascertained  whether  we  arc  not  disputing 
•bout  terms  rather  tlian  things ;  and  scenndly, 
to  examine  whetlier  that  on  which  we  differ  is 
worth  contending  about. 

CoMPLAiN'iso _ Wc  do  not  wisely,  when  we 

Tent  complaint  and  censure.  Human  nature  is 
more  sensible  of  smart  in  suffering  tlion  of 
pleasure  in  rejoicing,  and  the  i>rcscnt  endurances 
easily  take  up  our  thoughts.  We  cry  out  for  a 
little  p-aln,  when  we  do  but  smile  for  a  great  deal 
of  contentment. 

Oh  the  Importance  op  Words — Words,  In 
their  happiest  combination,  have  such  a  ritalUg 
that  they  outlive  all  the  works  of  man  on  earth ; 
and  there  is  such  amazing  force  in  the  season¬ 
able  application  of  them,  that  not  only  the 
career  in  life  of  a  private  individual  may  be 
changed,  and  bi.Tsscd  to  its  last  hour,  but  the 
revolutions  of  empires,  humanly  speaking,  may 
be  determined  by  a  few  pulsations  in  the  air,  or 
a  few  strokes  of  the  pen,  giving  birth  and  being 
to  thoughts  that  can  nerer  periih  when  once  com¬ 
municated. 

Censdee _ The  office  of  censor  Is  scarcely  safe 

for  those  who  arc  themselves  “  compassed  about 
with  Infirmity." 

Tiiet  who  possess  the  deepest  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  ore  the  least  violent  iu  blaming 
its  frailties. 

Be  lively,  but  not  light ;  solid,  but  not  sad. 

It  is  not  the  grandeur  or  diminutireness  of  the 
cbjects,  but  the  greatness  or  littleness  of  the 
vieirs  entertained  of  them,  which  affect  and  form 
the  character — Dn.  Dwight. 

Domestic  Intercourse _ In  our  dally  inter¬ 

course  with  our  famllicN  a  trifling  circumstance 
might  reveal  to  us  a  feature  in  oar  character 
which,  till  then,  we  did  not  know  existed ;  Just  as 
s  feather  thrown  into  the  air  will  show  which 
way  the  wind  blows,  when  a  wcightlersnbstaiice 
would  fall _ IlCLEAR. 

Truth. — It  is  very  easy  to  convey  a  lie  in  the 
words  of  truth. 

Philosophy  of  Patience _ He  who  can  wait 

for  what  he  desires  takes  the  course  not  to  be 
exceedingly  grieved  if  he  fails  of  it.  He,  on  the 
contrary,  who  labours  after  a  thing  too  impa¬ 
tiently,  thinks  the  success,  when  it  comes,  is  not 
a  recompense  equal  to  all  the  pains  he  has  been 
at  about  it. 

Han  is  placed  in  this  world  as  a  spectator; 
when  he  is  tired  of  wondering  at  all  the  novelties 
about  him,  and  not  till  then,  docs  bo  desire  to  he 
made  acquainted  with  the  causes  that  create 
these  wonders. 


When  Rabelais  was  on  his  death-bed,  a  con. 
sulfation  of  phrsiclans  was  called.  “  Dear  gen¬ 
tlemen,"  said  tfie  wit  to  the  doctors,  raising  bis 
languid  head,  “  let  me  die  a  natural  death.” 

Wear  r.  Ruht _ Bishop  Cumberland  being 

told  by  some  of  his  friends  that  he  would  wear 
himself  out  by  intense  application,  replied,  in  the 
words  of  Bacon,  **  It  is  better  to  uear  out  than 
rust  out."  , 

Keench  English — A  French  gentleman  was 
one  day  caressing  a  dog,  when  an  English  fHend 
remarked  that  he  seemed  very  fond  of  it. 
“Ya-a-a-st  I  love  de  dogs,  de  cats,  de  oases, 
and  de  asses,  and,  in  short,  I  do  love  cveryting 
dat  Is  bceutty." 

Advantages  of  a  Thick  Head _ A  gentle. 

man  having  brought  an  action  for  assart,  his 
servant  was  called  as  a  witness  to  support  it; 
and,  after  a  few  questions,  observed  that  he  was 
certain  if  his  master  had  not  a  very  thick  head, 
the  blow  which  the  defendant  gave  him  would 
have  cracked  his  skull. 

Takk.  W’arnino _ The  lady  who  lost  her  eye- 

sight  by  reading  a  borrmted  Lady's  Domesho 
Magazine,  has  recovered  it  since  she  became  a 
eubsciiber. 

Caution  to  Mothers — An  old  soaker  “  down 
cost”  accounts  for  Ids  perpetual  thirst  ftom  the 
fact  that  he  was  weaned  on  salt  fish. 

Conjugal  Afffa^ion _ A  farmer^s  wife  lately 

entered  a  druggist's  shop,  and  handed  him  two 
prescriptions  to  be  prepared,  one  for  her  husband 
and  the  other  for  her  cow.  Finding,  however, 
that  she  had  not  siifflcicnt  cash  to  pay  for  both, 
she  took  away  that  for  the  cow,  saying,  “  To¬ 
morrow  will  do  very  well  for  my  husband.” 

A  Rebuke — Sir  Wm.  D - being  at  a  parish 

meeting,  made  some  proposals  which  were  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  a  farmer.  Highly  enraged,  “  Sir,” 
says  be  to  the  farmer,  “  do  you  know  that  I  have 
been  to  two  universities,  and  to  two  colleges  in 
each  university  t”  “  Well,  sir,"  said  the  farmer, 
**  what  of  that  I  I  had  a  calf  that  sucked  two 
cows,  and  the  observation  I  made  was,  the  more 
be  sacked,  the  greater  calf  he  grew.” 

Definitioh  of  a  Low-bred  IYohan. _ One 

who  stays  at  home,  takes  care  of  her  children, 
and  never  meddles  with  the  business  of  her 
neighbours. 

Johnson  and  bis  Publisher.— When  John- 
son  had  completed  his  dictionary,  the  delay  of 
which  had  completely  exhausted  the  patience  of 
Millar,  the  bookseller,  the  latter  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  the  last  sheet  in  the  following 
terms: — “Andrew  Millar  sends  his  compliments 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  with  the  money  for  the 
last  sheet  of  the  copy  of  the  dictionary,  and 
thanks  God  he  has  done  with  him.”  'To  this 
uncourteous  intimation  the  doctor  replied  in 
this  smart  retort :  “  Samuel  Johnson  returns 
his  complimdkts  to  Hr.  Andrew  Millar,  and  Is 
very  glad  to  find  (as  bo  does  by  bis  note)  that 
Andrew  Millar  bos  the  grace  to  thank  Cod  for 
anyth  ing." 
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6dratts. 

Hisdoo  Hosmtaui _ .\t  Broach  Is  one  of  thoso 

remarkabl  e  institutions  which  hare  made  a  itood 
deal  of  noise  in  Eurojic,  as  instances  of  Hindoo 
benevolence  to  inferiuranlmals — I  mean  hosidtals 
for  sick  and  inflnn  beasts,  birds,  and  insects.  1 
was  not  able  to  visit  it ;  but  tir.  C'orscllis  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  a  very  dirty  and  ncttlectcd  place, 
which,  though  it  has  considerable  endowments  in 
land,  only  serves  to  enrich  the  Brahmins  who 
manage  It.  They  have  really  animals  of  several 
different  kinds  there;  not  only  those  which  are 
accounted  sacred  by  the  Hindoos,  as  monkeys, 
peacocks,  &c.,  bnt  horses,  dogs,  and  cats;  and 
they  have  also  in  little  boxes  an  as.sortment  of 
lice  and  fleas.  It  is  not  true,  honever,  that 
they  feed  these  pensioners  on  the  flesh  of  beggars 
hired  for  the  purpose.  The  Brahmins  say  that 
these  Insects,  os  well  ns  the  other  inmates  of  their 
Inflnnar)',  arc  fed  with  vegetables  only,  such  as 
rice,  &c.  How  tlic  insects  thrive  I  did  not  hear; 
but  the  old  horses  and  dogs,  nay,  the  peacocks 
and  asses,  arc  allowed  to  starve;  and  the  only 
creatures  said  to  be  in  any  tolerable  plight  are 
some  milch  cows,  which  may  be  kept  for  other 
motives  than  charity _ Bishop  Hebku. 

Cost  of  DrconATiso  Public  Bcildiso.s _ The 

painting  of  the  hall  of  (irccnwich  Hospital  by 
Nir  James  I  hornhill  was  begun  in  17U8,  and 
finished  in  1727.  The  cost  was  £6,1185,  being  at 
the  rate  of  £.l  the  square  yard  for  the  ceiling, 
and  £1  for  the  sides.  The  following  account  of 
prices  paid  to  Sir  James  Thornhill  for  decorating 
the  walla  of  buildings,  extracted  from  Walpole's 
notice  of  bis  lite,  sliows  the  amount  of  value  set 
on  such  works  :  For  painting  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's,  40s.  the  square  yard;  for  painting  the 
great  hall  of  flreenwieh  Hospital,  ditto;  for 
painting  the  staircase  and  hall  of  the  South  Sea 
Company’s  iiuildings,  25s.  the  square  yard;  for 
the  hall  at  Blenheim,  ditto — Pye's  “Patuoxace 
OP  Bitmsii  Art." 

LcniEn _ "  Who  is  this  Luther  f”  said  Mar- 

garet,  governess  of  the  Netherlands.  The  cour¬ 
tiers  around  her  replied,  “lie  is  an  illiterate 
monk.”  “Is  he  sot"  said  she;  “I  am  glad  to 
hear  it.  Then  do  you,  gentlemen,  who  are  not 
illiterate,  who  arc  both  learned  and  numerous, 
do  you,  I  charge  you,  write  against  tills  illiterate 
monk  ;  that  is  all  you  have  to  do.  Tlio  business 
is  easy ;  for  the  world  will  surely  pay  more  regard 
to  a  great  many  scholars  and  great  men,  as  you 
are,  than  to  one  poor  illiterate  monk.”— Dr. 
Knox. 

Ennui  the  Natural  Con-sequence  of  Selp- 

1SHNE.S.S _ Madame  du  Dcffand  is  recorded  to 

have  frequently  declared  that  she  could  never 
bring  herself  to  love  anything,  though,  in  order 
to  take  every  pos.sibIe  chance,  she  had  several 
times  attempted  to  become  derout,  with  no  great 
snccess.  This  we  have  no  doubt  was  the  secret 
of  her  ennui ;  and  a  fine  example  it  is  of  the 
nttcr  worthlessness  of  all  talent,  accomplishment, 
and  glory  when  disconnected  from  those  feelings 
Of  kindness  and  generosity  which  ore  of  them¬ 


selves  sufficient  for  happiness.  Madame  dn  Def- 
fand,  must,  however,  have  been  delightful  to  those 
who  sought  only  for  amusement.  Her  tone  Is 
admirable,  her  wit  flowing  and  natural;  and 
though  a  little  given  to  detraction,  and  not  a 
little  importunate  and  exigeante  towards  those 
on  whose  compliance  she  hail  claims,  there  is 
always  an  air  of  politeness  in  her  raillery,  and  of 
knnwleilge  of  the  world  in  her  munuurs,  that 
prevents  them  from  being  cither  wearisome  or 
offensive _ Loan  Jeffery. 

Save  wiiii-st  Single. — With  a  view  to  t'le  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  married  state,  bow  wanttog  to 
themselves  arc  thev  who  will  not  save  daring 
their  single  state  I  Many  years  elap.se  between 
the  time  that  a  man  begins  to  cai  n  full  wages 
and  the  time  that  ho  can  prudently  marry.  A 
prudent  man  will  employ  this  interval  in  saving 
tor  u  family,  and  denying  himself  in  order  that 
he  may  deny  them  nothing.  This  is  a  practi¬ 
cable,  and  many  liavc  found  it  an  agreeable  duty. 
Here,  also,  as  in  the  last  case,  the  greatness  of 
the  eml  is  a  reward  for  the  mc.ms.  They  who 
have  not  prudence  to  use  the  means,  they  who, 
when  single,  spend  all  their  earnings  upon  them¬ 
selves,  are  painfully  straightened  when  they  have 
more  tlian  themselves  to  provide  for.  Either  the 
indulgenecs  they  were  accustomed  to  when  sin¬ 
gle  must  be  left  off,  or  they  must  pinch  and  neg¬ 
lect  their  families,  those  whom  they  have  induced 
to  trust  to  them  for  support,  and  caused  to  como 
into  tile  worbi,  even  their  wives  and  children. 
Insuch  circunistanccs,  the  temper  is  deteriorated, 
the  angry  feelings  displace  tliosc  of  benevolence 
and  kindnes.s,  home  is  deprived  of  sweetness,  and 
the  heart  of  Joy.  JIauy,  wo  fear,  miss  the  great 
prize  of  domestic  ha]ipincss  from  this  cause,  from 
the  want  of  foretlioug'ht  in  this  matter,  from  hav¬ 
ing  neglected,  wliile  there  was  oijportunlty,  to 
provide  against  wants  certainly  very  eupablo  of 
being  foreseen _ (iiB-sox. 

AlFIERI's  AXTIPATnY  TO  THE  FrESCII. — 
Among  other  cau«’s  which  contributeil  to  render 
me  from  my  infancy  disgusted  with  the  French 
character  was  the  impression  maile  on  my  mind 
by  the  sight  of  the  ladies  who  accompanied  tho 
Dnehess  of  Parma  in  her  journey  to  Asti,  who 
were  all  bedaubed  with  rouge,  tho  use  of  wliicli 
was  then  exclusively  confined  to  the  French.  I 
have  frequently  mentioned  this  circiimstanco 
several  years  afterwards,  not  being  able  to  ac¬ 
count  for  such  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  practice, 
wliich  is  wholly  at  variance  with  nature;  for 
when  men,  to  disguise  the  effects  of  sickness  or 
other  calamities,  liesmcar  themselves  with  this 
detestable  rouge,  they  carefully  conceal  it,  well 
knowing  tliat  when  discovered  it  only  excites  tlio 
laughter  or  pity  of  the  beholders.  These  painted 
French  figures  left  a  deep  and  lasting  imprcs.sion 
on  my  mind,  and  inspired  me  with  a  certain  feel¬ 
ing  of  disgust  towards  the  females  of  this  nation. 
— Autubiucuapiiy  of  Alfieui. 

Inkian  Architecture _ I  had  heard  much  of 

the  airy  and  gaudy  style  of  Oriental  architecture, 
but  I  must  confess  I  recollect  no  corresponding 
parts  of  Windsor  at  all  equal  to  tho  entrance  of 
the  castle  of  Delhi  and  its  marble  halls  of  audi¬ 
ence _ Bishop  Hebek. 
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Hilx  or  AtMomn  is  used  to  bathe  the  fhcc, 
and  is  made  thus ; — Brnlse  some  sweet  almonds 
in  a  mortar,  and  add  water  bjr  slow  degrees,  in 
the  proportion  of  a  pint  to  twenty  or  thirty 
almonds ;  pnt  to  this  a  rtece  of  sngar,  to  prevent 
the  separation  of  the  oil  from  the  water,  rubbing 
aasiduously.  Pass  the  whole  through  a  flannel, 
and  perftamo  it  with  orange.flower  water. 

Ham-DTE. — The  injurious  eharaeter  of  many 
of  these  dies  is  well  known.  One  said  to  be  ITee 
from  this  defect,  and  now  in  general  use,  is  eom- 

fiosed  us  follows  : — Powder  well  in  a  mortar  some 
itharge  or  rltrifled  oxide  of  lead,  with  some  lime ; 
these  mix  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  eighty- 
five  parts  by  weight  of  the  former  to  fifteen  parts 
of  the  latter.  The  manner  of  using  it  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Wa-h  the  hair  with  warm  water  and  soap 
to  free  it  from  grease,  then  dry  it  well.  The  hair 
is  tlien  to  be  covered  with  this  mixture  of  the 
consistence  of  cream,  beginning  at  the  roots. 
Four  folds  of  soft  brown  paper  are  then  to  be 
placed  over  the  whole,  and  secured  by  an  oil-skin 
cap.  ITic  hair  mu-st  remain  in  this  condition 
from  three  to  six  or  eight  hours,  according  to 
the  deptli  of  shade  required;  and  the  cap  may 
then  be  removed.  Some  of  the  dye  will  fall  out, 
and  tile  rest  mu.st  be  combed  and  brushed  out 
when  the  hair  is  dry.  Do  not  wash  the  hair  with 
water  for  three  or  four  days  after,  as  it  Irritates 
the  skin.  As  the  hair  grows,  the  parts  next  the 
Toots  will  be  undyed,  and  will  require  the  whole 
to  be  rc-dyed  every  three  or  four  months. 

A  Cooling  Wa.sii  fob  tiif.  H.vnus  and  Face. 
— A  correspondent  writes,  “  The  following  has 
been  used  in  my  family  some  years  An  equal 
quantity  of  ammonia  and  soap  liniment,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  in  the  water." 

Warts. — These  are  got  rid  of  in  various  ways. 
Some  tie  a  thread  round  their  base ;  but  a  better 
plan  is  to  have  a  piece  of  thick  paper,  with  a  hole 
cut  in  it,  the  ^e  of  the  wart ;  this  is  put  over 
the  wart,  and  then  every  morning  a  drop  or  two 
of  the  strongest  ascetic  acid  should  be  dropped 
through  the  hole  upon  the  wart.  If  this  do  not 
snece^  dropping  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid) 
lo  the  same  way  will  answer. 

To  CLEAN  Focl  Sponge _ When  very  foul, 

wash  them  in  dilute  tartaric  acid,  rinsing  them 
afterwards  in  water;  it  will  make  them  very  soft 
and  white.  Be  careful  to  dilute  the  acid  well. 

How  TO  WAKE  Traksparent  Soap.— Equal 
parts  of  tallow  soap,  made  perfectly  dry,  and 
spirits  of  wine,  are  to  be  pnt  into  a  copper  still, 
which  is  plung^  into  a  water-batli,  imd  furnished 
with  its  capital  and  refrigeratory.  The  heat  applied 
to  effect  the  solution  should  be  os  slight  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  avoid  evaporating  too  much  of  the  al¬ 
cohol.  The  solution  being  effected,  it  must  be 
suffered  to  settle ;  and,  after  a  few  hours’  repose, 
the  clear  supernatant  liquid  is  drawn  off  into  tin 
frames  of  the  form  desired  for  the  cakes  of  soap. 
These  bars  do  not  ac<iuire  their  proper  degree  of 
tnuqiareney  till  after  a  few  weeks’  exposure  to 
-Iry  air.  T  he  soap  is  coloured  with  strong  alco- 
iiocsolution  of  ochre  for  the  rose  tint,  and  tur- 


gmijts  fur  Cffokrn. 

THINGS  IN  SEASOS  FOR  JULY. 

Fish — Cod,  salmon,  turbot,  haddock,  maclu 
arel,  soles,  flounders,  mullet,  perch,  pike,  carp, 
tench,  plaice,  prawns,  shrimps,  lobsters,  crawllsli, 
mussels,  ling,  smelts,  whiting,  and  whitebait. 

Meat.- -Lamb,  vesU,  beef,  venison,  brawn. 

HouLTwr — Ducklings,  chickens,  pallets,  tarn* 
pigeons,  and  rabbits. 

V'F.aErABLKs — Peas,  new  potatoes,  asparagus^ 
lettuces,  cauliHowcrs,  spinsch,  radishes,  sea-kaiL 
cabbages,  and  articliokcs. 

Fritt — Strawberries,  enrrants,  gooscbsariaiL 
and  cherries. 

Fillets  of  Macxarfx _ Split  the  mackarel 

down  the  back,  take  out  the  bones,  and  cut  each 
side  into  four  pieces.  Take  a  stewpan  large  enough 
to  contain  the  fillets  at  the  bottom,  bntter  it  w^ 
sprinkle  over  some  iiarsley,  fennel,  and  a  shalot 
chopped  very  fine,  and  seasoneil  with  pepper  and 
salt ;  then  lay  In  the  fillets,  with  the  roes  of  the 
fish.  Cover  closely,  and  put  them  over  the  Are, 
or  on  the  stove ;  turn  tliem,  and,  when  done  a 
liglit  iirown,  take  them  up.  Dish  the  fillets  as 
niirifun,  or  in  a  circle,  with  the  roes  in  the  middle. 
Put  to  the  herbs  in  the  stewpan  some  cullis 
(thickened  gravy)  with  a  little  Icmon.Juice;  stir 
the  whole  well  over  the  fire,  and  pour  it  quite  hot 
over  the  fillets  and  rocs.  Gamlsliwlth  barberries 
or  croutons  of  fried  bread,  and  send  to  table. 

To  Preserve  Meat _ Thu  following  is  an  easy 

method  of  preserving  animal  food  sweet  for 
several  days  in  the  height  of  summer: — Veal, 
mutton,  beef  or  venison  may  be  kept  for  nine  or 
ten  daj-s  perfectly  sweet  and  good,  in  the  beat  of 
summer,  by  lightly  covering  the  some  with  bran, 
and  hanging  it  in  a  high  and  windy  room ;  there¬ 
fore  a  cupboard  full  of  small  holes  or  wire  safe, 
so  as  the  wind  may  have  a  passage  through,  is 
recommended  to  be  placed  in  such  a  room  to  keep 
away  the  flics. 

Alasiour  Beef _ Take  a  piece  of  clod  or 

sticking  of  beef,  and  cut  it  in  small  pieces,  then 
put  a  lump  of  dripping  into  your  iiot,  with  a 
guod-size<l  onion  cut  thin ;  when  quite  hot,  roll 
the  iiiuces  of  beef  in  flour  and  Uy  them  in,  stirring 
it  well  about ;  when  nicely  browned  all  over,  add 
boiling  water,  in  the  proiiortion  of  a  quart  to 
every  pound  of  meat;  this  must  be  added  by 
degrees,  and  the  whole  kept  stirring  well  together 
all  the  time ;  then  put  iu  a  few  allspice,  two  bay- 
leaves,  some  black  pepper,  and  alittle  salt.  Cover 
it  up  close,  and  set  It  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  so 
that  it  may  stew  very  gently,  till  the  meat  becomes 
quite  tender,  which  It  will  in  about  three  hours, 
when  it  will  be  ready  to  serve  up. 

A  Lons  Currant  Puddino.— Make  a  good 
paste,  and  roll  It  out  very  thin ;  have  ready  soma 
currants,  well  picked  and  washed,  which  strew 
pretty  thickly  all  over  the  paste,  roll  it  up,  scald 
and  flour  your  cloth,  and  roll  the  pudding  in  it; 
after  which  tie  the  doth  tightly  at  each  end,  put 
it  into  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  two  hours.  Jelly.  Jam,  ormincemeat 
Is  very  good,  spread  over  the  paste,  instead  of 
cur'ants 
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Howto  Dsni.  Holes  n  Chiea _ When  holes 

■re  required  to  be  drilled  In  china  or  earthenware 
for  the  purpose  of  liTetlnR  it  when  broken,  the 
usual  method  is  to  use  a  drill  made  of  a  splinter 
of  diamond  set  into  a  handle,  and  tills  is  an  elTec- 
tual  mode;  but  as  a  diamond  may  not  always  be 
at  hand  for  this  purpose,  it  is  useful  to  know  that 
boles  may  be  worked  in  these  materials  without 
it.  Procure  a  three-cornered  file,  and  harden  it 
completely  by  makinq  the  end  red-hot  and  plunit- 
inK  it  into  cold  water ;  then  Kiind  the  point  quite 
sbaiqi  on  a  Krind-stonc,  and  afterwards  on  an  oil- 
atone.  Then,  with  tiie  point  of  this  tool  prick 
repeatedly  on  the  spot  to  be  bored,  takinit  care 
not  to  use  too  much  riulcncc,  lest  the  object  should 
break.  In  a  short  time,  or  in  u  few  minutes,  by 
a  continuance  of  the  oiieration,  a  small  conical 
lece  will  be  forced  out,  not  biKeer  than  a  pin’s 
ead,  and  the  bole  may  afterwards  be  widened 
by  introducing  the  point  and  working  the  file 
round. 

How  TO  Remove  St.vixs  fboh  Floors _ For 

TemoTing  spots  of  grease  ftom  boards,  take  equal 
parts  of  fullers'  earth  and  pcarlash,  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  eacli,  and  boil  in  a  quart  of  soft 
water;  and  while  hot,  lay  it  on  the  gi'cascd  parts, 
allowing  it  to  remain  on  them  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours ;  after  which  it  may  be  scoured  off  with 
sand  and  water.  A  floor  much  s]iutted  with 
grease  should  be  comidetely  washed  over  with 
tills  mixture  the  day  before  it  is  scoured.  Fullers’ 
earth,  and  ox-gall,  boiled  together,  form  a  very 
powerful  cleansing-mixture  fur  floors  or  carpets. 
Mains  of  ink  are  removed  by  strung  vinegar,  or 
•alts  of  lemon  will  remove  them. 

How  TO  MAKE  SPTXOT  liliEAD  WmiOCI  'VeAST. 
—A  method  is  used  by  some  bakers,  for  which  a 
patent  has  been  taken  out,  and  the  bread  pro¬ 
duced  by  it  is  called  potent  Hnfermrnted  bread. 
Instead  of  the  ordinary  quantity  of  common  salt 
put  Into  the  dough,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  mnria. 
tic  acid,  in  due  proportions,  are  kneaded  up  with 
the  dough  as  rapidly  as  possible,  which  causin  It 
to  rise  Immediately.  The  explanation  is  this.  The 
muriatic  acid  unites  with  the  soda,  and  sets  (Tee 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate ;  this  gus  then 
distends  the  dough,  giving  it  a  verricnlar  charac. 
ter;  the  muriatic  acid  and  soda  being  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  which  salt  is  formed,  reinidn  in  the 
dough  os  salt,  no  other  salt  being  necessary. 
This  method  is  found  to  answer,  and  to  make  ex- 
•ellent  bread ;  by  it  time  and  trouble  are  saved, 
and  all  risk  of  carrying  the  fermentation  too  far, 
as  in  the  common  method  with  yeast.  Is  avoided. 
By  some,  it  is  thought  that  bread  made  in  this 
j  Banner  is  particularly  suited  to  invalids. 

'  SooMtno  Eboftioms — “What  do  you  ad¬ 
vise  as  a  good  and  simple  remedy  for  seorbutie 
I  eruptions  In  children  1 — A  Motheb."  ’The  eom- 
;  mon  nettle  Is  the  finest  purifier  of  the  blood 
known :  it  may  be  used  either  as  a  vegetable 
<  boiled,  or  the  juice  may  be  extracted  and 
I  given  aa  a  madiclae.  This  is  both  simple  and 
efficacious. 


How  to  WHiTEfi  Lirbr  OB  Calico _ When 

linen  or  calico  are  discoloured  by  town  wisihlng, 
by  age,  or  lying  out  of  use,  the  best  method  of 
restoring  the  whiteness  U  by  bleaching  it  in  the 
open  air,  and  exposure  on  the  grass  to  the  dews 
and  w  inds.  There  may  occur  cases,  however, 
wliero  tills  may  be  ditiicult  to  accomplish,  and 
where  a  quicker  process  may  be  desirable.  Here 
the  art  of  chemistry  may  assist,  and  the  following 
directions  have  been  given  by  an  eminent  practi¬ 
cal  chemist.  The  linen  must  first  be  laid  for 
twelve  hours  in  a  ley  formed  of  one  pound  of 
soda  to  a  gallon  of  boiling-hot  soft  water ;  It  must 
tlien  bo  boiled  for  Iialf-an-.iour  in  the  same  liquid. 
A  mixture  must  now  be  made  of  chloride  of  lime 
with  eight  times  Its  quantity  of  water,  which 
must  be  well  shaken  in  a  stone  jar  for  three  days, 
tlieii  allowed  to  settle,  and  being  drawm  off  clear, 
the  linen  must  bo  steeped  In  it  six  and  thirty 
hours,  and  then  washed  out  in  the  ordinary  way. 
This  will  remove  all  discolouration. 


H'otifcs'  t0  (^errresponbent.?. 

Kotice  Rbspectiso  CiiRqrES _ Subscribers 

must  not  incloae  their  rhequc.s  until  the  1’^  \os., 
which  will  complete  tlie  Vol.,  have  appeared, 
when  the  cheques  must  be  forwarded  a/to. 
ffetAer  to  the  Ufflee,  with  the  name  and  address 
of  each  party  sending  them.  One  month,  dating 
from  the  issue  of  the  I’ith  Numln'r.  will  be  alloweil 
for  the  receipt  of  Subscribers’  cheques;  and  those 
who  up  to  that  time  have  not  complied  with  this 
regulation,  will  have  lost  all  chance  of  a  prize. 
To  subscribers  who  complain  that  cheque  B  bears 
no  figures,  wo  reply  that  all  tho  cheques  alter  A 
are  merely  lettered. 

Rosa  and  Betst  B.  (Staffordshire.) — Cora- 
plain  to  your  bookseller,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
supply  the  Magazine  earlier. 

Eliza  Ansme  J.  (.Stoke  Newington.) — Yon 
should  not  have  inclosed  your  cheque ;  if  yon 
sencTyour  address  we  will  return  it. 

Harry  (Stamford.) — We  cannot  comply  with 
your  wish  Immediately. 

R.  a. — You  have  done  right. 

A  Novice  (Birmingham.)— In  our  next. 

M.  M.  N.  (Deansgate.J — See  Toilet  of  present 
Number. 

E.  Crowse  (Redmockley  Mill.) — Your  cheque 
was  not  inclosed,  nor  Is  it  wanted  until  tho  twelve 
numbers  are  out. 

B.  (Leeds.) — Very  many  thanks  for  your  kind 
wishes. 

Ehhklixe  (Edinburgh.) — Only  clieqne  A  boa 
a  number  on  It ;  those  which  follow  are  lettered 
without  number.  We  are  at  present  overfiowing 
with  contributions. 

IxsAxm.  —  “  Are  females  more  prone  to 
hereditary  insanity  than  males? — A.  L.  (Port- 
sea.)" — Out  of  I.'iS  cases  of  hereditary  insanity 
reported  to  the  Academic  de  MMecino  at  Parish 
the  disease  was  transmitted  by  the  mother  es 
271  eases,  and  by  the  father  in  112.  Of  those  ri, 
which  it  bad  been  transmitted  by  the  motbln 
the  disease  had  attacked  children  In  TO  instancen 
or  mor«  than  one-third;  whilst  where  it  hod 
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proceeded  from  the  father,  it  had  attacked  but 
In  30  ln»tance!i,  or  one  sixth.  Insanity  in  the 
motlier  is  more  to  be  feared  with  reference  to 
Its  beinK  iiereditary  than  that  of  the  father,  not 
oniy  becanse  it  is  more  frenuentiy  hereditary, 
but,  as  it  is  aiso  transmitted  to  a  greater  number 
of  children. 

Elizaufttii  A.  S _ Very  many  thanks  for  yonr 

really  practical  suggestion.  However,  you  will 
aee  by  our  June  number,  our  plan  is  decided  on. 

E.  Andrews — The  cheques  arc  to  be  returned 
altogether  when  the  toIuuic  Is  complete. 

E.  J.  (Southampton.) — Some  of  your  contri- 
bntions  you  will  recognise  in  the  present  number. 

M.  Y.  (Aberdeen.)— On  looking  to  the  second 
No.  of  the  Magazine,  you  will  lind  the  plan  de¬ 
cided  upon  is  that  adopted  by  the  Freehold  Land 
Society.  Your  suggestion,  although  late,  deserves 
our  thanks. 

E.  L.  (Norwich.) — Yonr  communication  duly 
came  to  hand,  and  the  mistake  is  rectified. 

Geraldine  (Devon)  must  not  forget  her 
promise. 


Laura  S.  (Hampton  Court.)— “I  am  being 
con  ('  antly  scolded  by  a  maiden  aunt  for  showing 
a  prolercnce  for  the  society  of  two  gentlemen  at 
the  s.me  time.  I  assure  her  there  can  be  no 
barm  in  it;  tor,  as  I  flirt  witli  both,  neither  can 
accuse  me  of  showing  a  preference.  Is  it  wrong, 
think  yon,  to  laugh  and  Joke  with  an  agreeable 
young  man  or  two,  when  you  arc  not  engaged  ?" 
—Laura,  beware  I  Cupid  cannot  countenance 
such  coquetry.  Make  your  decision,  and  be 
atedfast  in  your  love.  You  will  do  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  a  coquette  is  a  rose  from  which 
every  lover  plucks  a  leaf;  the  thorns  are  left  for 
ber  future  husband. 

Jessie  A.  (llrompton.) — “  I  am  about  to  be 
married,  but  am  sorely  afraid  of  being  compelled 
to  give  up  going  to  balls  and  routs,  of  which  I 
am  excessively  fond.  My  intendeil  liusband  is 
of  a  very  quiet  tui-n  of  mind,  while  I  have  a  grliat 
taste  for  pleasure.  Do  you  not  think  I  should 
be  doing  wrong  to  marry  ?  Under  these  circum- 
atanees  could  1  lie  happy !” — We  are  quite  sure 
that  if  Jessie  could  lie  happy,  her  husband  would 
not.  It  seems  odd  cnougii  timt,  wlille  young 
ladies  are  so  sedulously  taught  all  tho  accom¬ 
plishments  tliat  a  husband  disregards,  they  arc 
never  tuuglit  tlie  great  one  lie  would  prize.  Tliey 
are  taught  to  lie  txhibUori — he  wants  a  companion. 
Let  Jes.sic  remain  single  until  she  cun  learn  the 
disregard  of  self. 

ItEBECCA  (Portsmouth.)— “I  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  a  gentieman,  with  the  sanction  of  my 
parents,  for  one  year.  Ho  has  now,  quite  un¬ 
expectedly,  received  an  appointment  abroad, 
where  he  is  bound  to  remain  five  years.  Would 
it  be  well  to  engage  myself  for  so  long  a  term  T’ 
—Tile  very  fact  that  itebccca  asks  this  question 
dictates  our  answer,  “Decidedly  not."  Where 
true  love  exists  time  and  distance  are  as  nothiug. 

Uart  A.  (Chichester.) — ^“At  a  friend's  house  | 


I  occasionally  meet  a  young  man  who,  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  entertains  u  strong  attachment  for  me. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  it  might  he  so  before 
I  was  told  of  it;  but  he  is  so  extremely  diflident 
that,  wliile  hniiing,  I  have  still  feared  to  give  en¬ 
couragement.” — If  Mary  be  charitable,  she  wiU 
by  all  means  encourage  tliis  sighing  swain.  A 
rcallp  diflident  man  we  regard  as  a  rara  avit. 
We  fondly  hope,  however,  from  what  she  says, 
that  the  species  is  not  wholly  extinct,  and  that 
the  following  lines  are  descriptive  of  the  lore 
shown  by  such  a  being ; — 

‘‘  Tlicrc’s  a  language  that's  mute. 

There's  a  silence  that  speaks, 

Tlierc's  a  something  that  cannot  bo  told ; 

There  arc  words  that  can  only  bo  read  on  tho 
checks. 

And  thoughts  which  the  eye  can  unfold." 

M.  B.  (Stepney.) — “  Can  you  tell  me  the 
reason  why  I,  who  am  looked  upon  as  a  pretty 
and  engaging  girl  by  the  female  portion  of  my 
acquaintance,  have  not  as  yet  met  with  an  admirer 
in  the  oppoMte  sex?  When  asked  to  sing,  I 
have  to  turn  over  my  own  music,  though  other 
girls,  who  must  certainly  give  jdaee  to  me  in  vocal 
Iierformancc,  are  surrounded  with  beaux.” — Wo 
cannot  account  for  this  in  any  other  way  than  by 
attributing  it  to  a  want  of  tliat  cngufflng  and 
winning  manner  in  whicli  some  young  ladles  so 
particularly  excel.  We  arc  at  a  loss  to  deflneit, 
and  can  only  say  wo  have  occasionally  In  our 
younger  days  felt  compelled  to  succumb  to  its  In¬ 
fluence.  Modesty  in  some  young  ladies,  amounts 
to  reserve — this,  we  feel  sure,  must  bo  the  secret 
of  M.  Il.'s  want  of  success. 

Mtrtls _ “Am  1  acting  wrong  to  continue  an 

acquaintance  with  a  gentleman  I  have  refused  to 
marry  t  He  has  been  in  the  liabit  of  visiting  at 
my  father's  house :  but  since  he  proposed  for 
my  hand,  I  have  felt  a  ceiiain  degree  of  shyness, 
almost  a  coldness,  towards  him,  which  he  con¬ 
siders  cruel  and  uncharitable.  How  must  I  act  t 
1  am  engaged  to  one  who  loves  me.”— As  the 
gentleman's  love  for  Myrtle  leads  him  to  hope, 
in  spite  of  her  refusal,  we  consider  the  kindest 
course  to  adopt  towards  him  would  bo  an  entire 
absence  from  his  society.  Ladies  may,  in  such 
cases,  assume  a  dci>ortment  cold  yet  tind,  which 
would  preclude  all  hope  even  to  tlic  most  vision¬ 
ary.  We  wisli  Myrtle  happy  in  the  choice  she 
has  made. 

Blanche  (Gloucester.)— “I  have  a  great  wish 
to  emigrate  to  Australia — at  tho  same  time,  s 
great  dislike  to  going  alone.  Can  you  assist  me 
In  my  dilemma  (  Perhaps  through  the  medium 
of  your  valuable  pages  I  may  meet  with  a  steady, 
persevering  young  man  who  would  return  an 
equal  share  of  love  and  confidence  that  a  young 
and  trtt.sting  heart  can  bestow." — If  Blanche's 
appearance  and  acquirements  bo  as  elegant  and 
laily-like  as  her  handwriting,  we  cannot  think  she 
will  be  long  In  want  of  a  companion  to  accompany 
her  to  Australia.  Were  we  not  old  and  steady, 
the  fair  Blanche’s  caligraphy  would  ccrtiUnly  in¬ 
duce  us  to  emigrate.  For  tho  rest  we  have  re¬ 
ferred  her  question  to  the  Sybil,  whoslioU  consult 
the  stars  as  to  her  future  destinies. 
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CHAPTER '1. 

About  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  eagles  of  Republican  France, 
under  the  guidance  of  their  youthful  gene¬ 
ral,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  flaunted  victo¬ 
rious  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Northern 
Italy,  a  respectable  tradesman,  named 
Theodore  Dalmont,  resided  in  the  fair  city 
of  Toulouse.  At  a  very  early  period  of 
life,  Dalmont  was  united  to  a  deserving 
young  woman  in  the  same  station  as  him¬ 
self  ;  but  unfortunately  his  matrimonial 
happiness  was  soon  blasted  by  the  loss  of 
his  young  wife,  who  died  in  giving  birth 
to  their  second  son,  Adrian.  Dalmont 
himself  continued  to  prosecute  his  trade, 
but  without  amassing  anything  like  wealth, 
and  died  also,  suddenly,  when  his  two  sons 
were  still  mere  boys. 

Adrian’s  elder  brother,  George,  was  of 
a  gay,  open,  careless  disposition,  little 
given  to  study,  and  detesting  all  sedentary 
occupations.  His  sole  delight  was  to  tra¬ 
verse  the  fields  and  woods  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  from  morning  until  night,  and 
explore  the  recesses  of  the  adjacent  hills ; 
but  Adrian  was  of  a  calm,  more  sedate 
temperament,  sensible  and  well  informed, 
with  a  loving  heart,  incapable  of  being 
diverted  by  any  circumstances  from  those 
to  whom  he  had  become  attached.  The 
youths  grew  up  rapidly  to  roan’s  estate, 
and  as  the  elder  Dalmont  had  put  nothing 
by,  it  became  necessary  that  they  should 
embrace  some  profession  or  trade  in  order 
to  provide  for  their  future  wants,  and  to 
pass  creditably  through  life.  George, 
without  any  thought  for  what  was  to 
come,  determined  to  travel  all  over  the 
Continent,  then  go  to  sea,  and  make  a 
voyage  round  the  world,  trusting  to  fate  to 
get  on  ;  but  Adrian  made  up  his  mind  to 
a  military  life,  and  to  fight  his  way  to  for¬ 
tune  and  to  fame. 

At  this  period,  and  just  as  the  brothers 
were  about  to  leave  their  native  town  on 
their  separate  routes,  a  rich  cousin  of 
their  mother  died  without  immediate  heirs, 
and  the  whole  of  her  property — amount¬ 
ing  to  thirty  thousand  pounds — came  into 
the  possession  of  the  two  Dalmonts  j  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  projects  of  the 


young  men  underwent  a  most  material 
change.  George,  although  twenty  years 
of  age,  had  not  yet  been  enslaved  by  the 
little  archer-god ;  his  tastes  led  him  to 
distant  shores,  and  he  still  resolved  to 
carry  out  his  intentions  of  making  disco¬ 
veries  in  foreign  lands,  and  find  out  ano^ 
ther  hemisphere  if  he  could.  He  endea¬ 
voured  to  prevail  on  his  brother  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  in  his  trip,  but  Adrian  had  no 
desire  to  quit  Toulouse,  for  Adrian  was  in 
love,  though  only  eighteen,  and  that  town 
held  the  lovely  girl  who  had  enslaved  his 
heart. 

Juliette  was  the  name  of  the  fair  object 
of  his  youthful  love.  Only  fifteen,  at  a 
period  the  graces  of  the  girl  are  just  bud¬ 
ding  intoivomanhoyd,  with  eyes  of  heavenly 
blue,  lips  red  as  cherries,  and  fair  hair 
that  fell  in  natural  curls  upon  her  neck, 
she  presented  a  picture  that  no  man  could 
look  on  without  being  strongly  moved ;  a 
picture  of  beauty,  love,  and  grace,  adorned 
with  the  simplicity  of  modest  taste.  Vir¬ 
tuous,  sensible  and  good,  Juliette  thought 
not  of  her  own  rare  charms,  but  sought  to 
please  by  the  superior  qualities  of  her 
heart  and  mind  alone.  Could  Adrian  have 
avoided  loving  such  a  treasure,  and  could 
Juliette  have  failed  to  yield  to  an  affection 
ardent  and  pure  as  his  ?  The  youthful 
pair  appeared  formed  expressly  for  each 
other ;  they  were  united  by  the  same  ap¬ 
preciation  of  all  that  is  excellent — the  same 
sentiments  and  tastes  ;  and  all  seemed  to 
promise  that  their  loves,  born  almost  in 
infancy,  would  be  matured  in  riper  life, 
and  endure  until  both  should  go  down, 
full  of  years  and  honours,  to  the  grave. 

Hitherto  one  only  obstacle  had  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  all  their 
hearts  held  dear.  Juliette,  like  Adrian, 
was  poor ;  she,  too,  was  an  orphan ;  her 
parents,  honest  farmers  near  the  town, 
had  been  ruined  by  a  fire  which  consumed 
their  house,  their  horns,  their  ricks  and 
stacks ;  and  now  the  only  relation  she 
had  in  the  world  was  a  brother,  five  years 
older  than  herself,  who  acted  as  her  sole 
support,  and  had  promised  to  watch  over 
and  protect  her  until  she  should  marry 
and  be  comfortably  established  for  life. 
Juliette,  ou  her  part,  looked  up  to  her 
brother  as  to  a  parent,  and  cheerfully 
£ 
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obeyed  his  every  word.  Unfortunately  for ' 
her  happiness,  this  brother,  whose  name  | 
was  Robert,  was  of  a  sullen,  morose  dis-  , 
position,  cold-hearted,  and  of  verj-  feeble 
mind.  lie  loved  his  sister  tolcr.ably  well,  I 
but  he  wanted  ability  to  strnj^le  against ; 
the  world,  and  thought  it  a  painful  degra-  j 
dation  to  work  for  his  sister’s  subsistence  ] 
.and  his  own.  Since  his  hopes  of  inherit-  : 
ing  a  competence,  that  would  have  placed  ' 
him  beyond  the  necessity  of  labour,  had  j 
been  annihilated  by  the  fire  which  had  de-  | 
stroyed  his  father’s  stock,  Robert,  dis-  | 
gusted  with  life,  had  dragged  on  a  miserahle  ' 
existence,  without  any  present  occupation,  I 
without  plans  for  the  future,  careless  of| 
what  might  come,  and  .allowing  his  youth-  I 
ful  sister  to  provide  the  means  to  procure 
him  and  her  their  daily  meals.  True  it  | 
was  that  he  groaned  inwardly  at  witness- 1 
ing  the  exertions  of  the  eiiild,  but  he 
was  too  selfish  and  too  lazy  to  come 
vigorously  to  her  aid,  and  so  contented 
himself  with  querulous  lamentations  on 
the  past. 

There  was  only  one  man  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Toulouse  who  had  the  power 
to  rouse  Robert,  and  draw  him  from  this 
state  of  listless  abstraction  into  life.  Tliis 
man,  who  was  called  Roger,  was  of  the 
same  age  as  his  friend ;  but  dissipation,  his 
repulsive  wiry  face,  and  his  hoarse  voice,  I 
added  to  a  very  decided  squint,  deprived 
him  of  every  appearance  of  youth.  This 
man  stated  himself  to  be  a  native  of  Paris,  I 
where  his  parents  were  in  comfortable  cir-  ! 
ciimstances.  He  exercised  no  trade ;  and 
although  he  assumed  to  be  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  details  of  many,  and  to 
be  very  dexterous  in  all,  he  had  been  turned 
.away  from  the  houses  of  several  gentle¬ 
men,  in  which  his  services  had  been  neither 
advantageous  to  his  employers  nor  credi¬ 
table  to  himself.  It  was  impossible  to 
conceive  how  such  a  man  as  this  Roger 
could  have  obtained  the  complete  mastery 
of  Robert's  passions,  and  moulded  them 
to  his  will,  despite  the  kind,  tender,  timid 
remonstrances  that  Juliette  sometimes 
ventured  to  make.  The  only  reason  was, 
as  it  always  will  be,  that  powerful  though 
wicked  minds  invariably  subdue  weak 
ones  by  flattering  their  actions,  pandering 
to  their  vices,  and  urging  them,  by  specious 


sophisms,  to  repulse  the  suggestions  of 
reason  and  common-sense. 

This  deep,  designing  Roger,  was  by  no 
means  insensible  to  J  uliette  s  charms.  His 
mean  dastard  heart  was  full  of  envy  and 
malice  to  .all  men  of  properfeelings,  who  saw 
vice  in  all  its  natural  deformity ;  never  hav¬ 
ing  attempted  to  curb  his  grosser  passions, 
giving  a  loose  rein  to  them  in  secret,  and 
glutting  his  vile  propensities  to  the  top¬ 
most  of  his  bent,  whenever  he  had  an 
opportunity.  He  hated  .\drian  with  all 
his  heart,  and  that  hatred  had  become 
ten-fold  more  envenomed  since  he  per¬ 
ceived  the  delight  with  which  the  advances 
of  young  Dalmont  were  received  by  Ju¬ 
liette.  Roger,  on  his  part,  had  not  been 
slow  to  make  his  passion  known  to  the  in¬ 
nocent  girl.  She  lieard  his  tale  with  hor¬ 
ror,  and  told  him  decidedly  that  she  could 
never  entertain  his  suit;  but  Roger  was 
her  brother’s  friend,  and  that  powerful 
link  forbade  her  to  show  all  the  aversion 
that  his  declaration  had  inspired  in  her 
breast. 

Things  at  'roulouse  were  precisely  in 
the  state  narrated  above  when  the  young 
Dalmonts  fell  into  the  valuable  inheri¬ 
tance  we  have  mentioned,  'flie  brothers 
were  highly  esteemed  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  great  were  the  rejoicings  at  their 
good  fortune.  Adrian  valued  his  riches 
only  as  the  means  of  rendering  him  happy 
with  his  Juliette  ;  and  she,  poor  girl,  was 
at  the  very  high  top-gallant  of  her  joy,  for 
she  thought  tliat  now,  as  Adrian  was  no 
longer  poor,  there  could  be  no  further  ob- 
j  ection  to  their  marriage,  and  she  should 
escape  from  the  odious  solicitations  of  her 
[  brother’s  friend.  Robert,  on  hearing  of  the 
I  great  event,  merely  growled  out  that  the 
I  brothers  were  happy  fellows,  such  a  slice 
I  of  luck  would  never  fall  to  his  lot ;  and 
,  then  he  had  a  fit  of  the  sulks  of  greater 
j  intensity  than  ever. 

Roger  said  nothing,  although  he  was  cut 
i  to  the  quick.  Habituated  to  conceal  his 
I  thoughts,  he  even  called  on  the  Dalmonts 
'  and  congratulated  them  on  their  accession 
j  to  great  wealth;  he  ceased  pestering  Ju¬ 
liette  with  his  attentions,  and  attached 
I  himself  to  Robert  more  and  more,  so  that 
I  now  they  were  seldom  to  be  met  apart. 
'  They  left  the  town  early  in  the  mornings. 
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and  plunged  into  the  neighbouring  valleys  house,  which  was  situated  in  the  suburbs, 
and  woods,  where  they,  passed  the  live-  surrounded  hy  gardens,  separiUed  from 
long  day  Every  hour  Robert  became  more  each  other  by  ditches  and  low  walls,  to 
gloomy  and  morose;  and  Roger,  to  the  glad  their  eyes  again  with  the  sight  of 
astonishment  of  all,  more  frank,  more  their  long-wished  and  most  unlouked  for 
contented,  and  more  gay.  Whilst  the  wealth. 

different  parties  were  thus  variously  en-  >  They  opened  the  doors  of  the  house ; 
gaged,  the  deeds  and  other  legal  docti-  they  entered  the  room,  and  proceeded, 
inents  necessary  for  the  assignment  of  the  laughing  gaily,  to  the  secretaire  where 
property  to  the  brothers  were  in  the  hands  their  wealth  had  been  locked  up — but  oh  ! 
of  their  legal  advisers ;  and  they  waited  horror  of  horrors  !  what  Gorgon  met  their 
the  conclusion  of  the  business  with  the  sight !  The  lightning-bolt  had  fallen  on 
utmost  impatience — George  to  depart  on  ,  their  devoted  heads  ;  the  doors  of  the  se- 
his  voyage  round  the  world,  and  Adrian  i  cretaire  stood  wide  apart — the  drawers 
to  seek  the  arms  of  his  beloved.  Juliette  were  broken  open — the  notes  and  gold 
and  he  had  laid  out  a  plan  of  pleasure  for  were  gone,  ancl  Adrian  and  George  were 
their  future  life.  They  were  to  purchase  beggars  once  again !  They  ran  into  the 
a  country  villa  that  happened  opportunely  |  town  and  made  their  fatal  loss  known  to 
to  be  fur  sale,  and  thus,  cultivating  their !  the  police.  The  intelligence  spread  like 
own  land,  feeding  their  flocks  and  |  wildfire  amongst  the  inhabitants,  who 
herds,  and  happy  in  the  company  of  their  j  rushed  at  once  from  their  houses  and  went 
mutual  friends,  fearless  of  adversity,  they  in  pursuit  of  the  robbers  on  idl  the  sur- 
would  attain  that  “  bourne  from  which  no  rounding  roads,  and  to  every  retired  spot 
traveller  returns,”  happy  in  each  other's  in  which  it  was  likely  they  might  be  con- 
love,  and  looking  for  their  happiness  to  cealed,  but  not  tbe  slightest  traces  of  the 
that  sweet  love  alone.  villains  could  be  found.  After  hunting 

At  length  the  eventful  day  when  the  fruitlesslyforseveralhour8,thekindtowns- 
money  must  be  paid  arrived.  Tbe  bru-  men  returned  to  their  beds,  convinced 
thers  received  by  post  in  the  morning  that  the  house  of  the  Dalmonts’  bad  been 
numbers  of  good  bills  of  exchange,  which  robbed  early  in  the  day  by  some  tramps 
they  converted  into  ready  money  at  the  '  who  had  escaped  through  the  gardens  and 
banker's  in  the  town,  and  divided  the  I  over  the  low  walls,  and  by  that  time  had 
large  proceeds  equally  between  them — a  travelled  far  enough  away  to  preclude  the 
sura  sufficient  to  place  each  in  affluence,  possibility  of  any  successful  pursuit.  The 
and  to  permit  them  to  carve  out  their  fu-  brothers  met  with  the  greatest  commise- 
ture  happiness  as  best  they  liked.  George  |  ration  from  their  friends  ;  but  what  was 
would  brook  no  further  delay.  He  made  his  '  that  to  them  .’  They  were  ruined,  irre- 
dispositions  to  embark  forthwith  ;  but  the  trievably  ruim^d ;  and  they  bitterly  cursed 
day  before  he  had  arranged  to  depart,  he  and  their  own  neglect  for  leaving  the  money 
his  brother  invited  a  few  select  friends  to  in  the  secretaire.  George  bore  his  mis¬ 
join  them  at  a  pic-nic  in  the  country  to  drink  !  fortune  with  greater  equanimity  than 
to  his  happy  return,  and  to  his  discovery  |  Adrian,  for  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  de- 
of  a  fifth  quarter  of  the  globe,  which  would  pressed ;  so  having  sold  his  ship,  with  all 
be  honoured  with  his  name.  Juliette,  as  her  equipments,  the  light-hearted  youth 
the  affianced  bride  of  Adrian,  was  there,  of  i  divided  the  proceeds  with  his  brother, 
course ;  but  Robert  had  peremptorily  de- 1  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  went  gaily 
clined  being  of  the  party,  at  which  no  one  |  olf,  in  the  firm  assurance  tliat  he  would 
wondered,  and,  what  was  more,  no  one  |  return  to  his  native  town  a  Nabob — no- 
repined.  thing  less — and  worth,  at  least,  two  hun- 

The  day  of  the  little  fete  passed  gaily  dred  thousand  pounds, 
by,  with  jokes,  with  dancing,  and  witli  It  was  not  in  Adrian's  nature  to  console 
songs  ;  and  as  the  night  closed  in  the  himself  so  easily  ;  be  was  in  the  lowest 
brothers  conducted  the  happy  Juliette  to  depths  of  despair.  It  was  not  tbe  money 
her  door,  and  then  hastened  to  their  own  he  regretted,  that,  abstractedly  considered. 
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was  a  mere  trifle ;  but  how  could  he  marr)'  I 
Juliette  without  it  ?  Juliette,  kind,  amia¬ 
ble,  tender,  and  as  confiding  as  ever,  sought  | 
only  to  assuage  his  affliction,  and  was  will-  | 
ing  to  many  him  just  the  same  now  that ' 
he  had  not  a  farthing  in  the  world  ;  hut ' 
Robert  had  altered  his  mind  with  the  ^ 
changing  tide  of  Adrian's  affairs,  and  re-  I 
fused  to  give  his  consent  to  her  union  with  ' 
a  man  who  had  no  means  of  protecting  I 
her  from  the  casualties  of  want.  ' 

There  remained  no  alternative  to  the 
lovers  but  to  part.  The  day  soon  came  ; 
Adrian  repaired  to  his  mistress's  house, 
and,  taking  one  last,  fond  embrace,  be  fal¬ 
tered  out — 

“Promise  me,  my  love,  if  we  should 
never  meet  again,  to  Ire  faithful  unto 
death ;  swear  that  you  will  think  of  me 
alone,  and  never,  never  change,  and  then 
I  shall  leave  you,  dearest,  full  of  high 
aspirations,  and  in  the  hope  that  I  shall 
win  with  my  sword  an  honourable  grade, 
and  retuni  worthy  of  you — to  fold  you 
for  ever  in  my  longing  arms.’’ 

Juliette,  dissolved  in  tears,  took  the  re¬ 
quired  oath.  Adrian  implored  Robert  to 
protect  his  love,  and  warmly  shook  his 
hand  ;  but  the  eye  of  Robert  quailed  be¬ 
fore  his  honest  gaze,  and  his  countenance 
assumed  the  deadly  pallor  of  a  convicted, 
gtiilty  thief. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Some  few  months  after  Adrian’s  depar¬ 
ture,  Roger  made  known  his  intention, 
rather  ostentatiously,  of  repairing  to  Paris 
to  settle  some  very  important  business. 
He  stated  that  he  had  received  letters  from 
an  uncle  who  had  been  prosperous  in  the 
world,  and  was  now  firmly  established  as 
a  merchant,  and  who  invited  him  to  come 
up  and  assist  him  in  some  extensive  specu¬ 
lations,  which  promised  a  very  valuable 
remuneration  for  the  risk.  He  placed  his 
prospects  before  Robert  in  such  a  bril¬ 
liant  light  that  the  latter  was  persuaded  to 
embark  his  little  all  in  the  venture  !  and 
soon  afterwards,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
'good  folks  of  Toulouse,  Robert  and  Roger 
left  for  Paris  together.  Juliette  remained 
in  her  solitude,  comforting  herself,  as  well 

-t''-  ^onld,  fVn  tpttprQ  php  received 


from  Adrian,  from  which  she  learnt  that 
he  had  distinguished  himself  already  by 
his  bravery  and  good  conduct,  that  he 
had  attained  the  grade  of  a  subaltern,  and 
hoped  shortly  to  be  promoted  to  that  of  a 
lieutenant.  The  idea  of  Adrian  having 
risen  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  was  balm 
to  her  wounded  heart  ;  she  entertained 
no  higher  ambition  for  her  lover,  for  she 
believed  that  her  brother  could  not  refuse 
her  hand  to  a  lieutenant  in  the  armies  of 
France,  and  the  thought  re-animated  her 
courage,  and  gave  her  strength  to  bear 
the  pangs  that  absence  from  the  adored 
one  inevitably  brings. 

Six  more  weary  mouths  had  passed 
heavily  away,  when,  all  of  a  sudden, 
Robert  and  Roger  reappeared  in  Tou¬ 
louse,  but  in  far  different  guise  to  that  in 
which  they  left.  Roger,  according  to  his 
own  account,  had  been  very  successful  in 
his  speculations,  and  had  likewise  assisted 
Robert  to  amass  a  considerable  sum. 
Roger  purchased  the  villa  that  Adrian 
had  proposed  to  buy  before  the  robber  de¬ 
stroyed  his  hopes  of  future  happiness,  and 
Robert  bought  a  house,  and  land,  at  no 
great  distance  from  that  belonging  to  his 
friend.  But  Robert,  notwithstanding  his 
altered  circumstances,  was  far  from  happy ; 
his  melancholy  was  as  profound  as  ever, 
and  there  were  occasional,  unaccountable 
paroxysms,  when  he  trembled  even  at  the 
I  rustling  of  the  leaves  as  they  were  gently 
agitated  by  the  summer’s  breeze,  and 
started  abniptly  at  the  most  trivial  re¬ 
marks.  Juliette  did  all  she  could  to 
assuage  her  brother’s  grief ;  but  when  she 
tenderly  inquired  what  was  the  reason  of 
his  melancholy  and  of  his  constant  alarm, 
now  that  fortune  had  smiled  upon  him, 
he  answered  not,  but  uttered  cries  of  de¬ 
spair,  and  fled  hastily  into  the  adjoining 
woods. 

Roger  appeared  to  have  doffed  his 
moroseness  and  gloominess  aside ;  he  was 
gay,  happy,  and  content,  and  soon  re¬ 
newed  his  suit  to  Juliette.  He  followed 
her  steps  wherever  she  went,  was  a  spy  on 
all  her  actions,  and  for  ever  in  her  way. 
She  repeated  to  him  in  vain  that  her  heart 
was  with  another  ;  that  she  wortld  remain 
faithful  to  Adrian,  and,  were  he  dead, 
wor’d  r—--  - -  •!  t’p  . 
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Roger  would  take  no  denial,  and  swore  in 
spite  of  fifty  Adrians  she  should  be  his — 
the  fates  had  decreed  it,  and  it  must  be  so. 
At  length  the  poor  girl,  weary  with  perse¬ 
cution,  could  bear  her  misery  no  longer, 
and  one  evening,  when  Roger  had  ad¬ 
dressed  her  with  more  than  his  usual  in¬ 
solence,  she  threw  herself  into  her  bro¬ 
ther’s  arms,  and  implored  him  to  set  her 
free  from  the  solicitations  of  a  man  whom 
she  could  never  love.  Robert  trembled 
from  bead  to  foot,  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes  as  he  gazed  piteously  in  his  fair 
sister’s  face,  then  groans,  deep,  heavy 
groans,  burst  from  his  labouring  chest, 
and,  without  uttering  a  word,  he  put  her 
gently  from  him,  and  again  fled  far  away. 

Two  years  had  now  elapsed  since  Adri¬ 
an’s  departure,  and  night  and  day  Juliette 
prayed  he  would  return,  for  her  position 
had  become  insupportable,  and  death  it¬ 
self  would  have  been  a  glad  relief.  The 
odious  Roger  was  for  ever  at  her  heels  ; 
she  could  not  leave  the  house  without  his 
joining  her,  for  he  was  always  on  the 
watch,  and  the  tone  in  which  he  addressed 
her  increased  daily  in  its  audacity.  He 
no  longer  spoke  as  a  timid,  anxious  lover, 
seeking  to  glide  into  his  mistress’s  heart, 
but  he  threatened  and  commanded,  as  one 
in  authority,  and  who  well  knew  he  must 
and  would  be  obeyed.  Juliette  flew 
again  to  her  brother,  and  besought  him 
to  interfere  and  save  her  from  the  wretch, 
when,  to  her  astonishment  and  despair, 
Robert  told  her,  in  a  manner  that  would 
not  admit  of  contradiction,  that  she  must 
forget  her  Adrian,  and  become  Roger’s 
wife. 

“  Forget  Adrian,  and  marry  Roger !” 
said  the  affrighted  girl.  “  Never !  I  will 
keep  the  vow  I  have  made  to  Adrian,  even 
to  the  tomb !” 

“  Forget  your  oath,”  Robert  replied, 
“  think  of  it  no  more;  you  must  become 
Roger’s  wife,  or  I  am  lost." 

"  Lost  ? — you  lost  ?  what  have  you  to 
fear  ?’’ 

“  All  ! — honour,  station,  life  !  Refuse 
Roger,  I  say,  and  I  am  lost."  He  said  no 
more,  but  fled,  leaving  the  astonished  Ju- 
liette  in  unutterable  grief. 

Forget  Adrian  and  marry  Roger!  that 
could  never  be ;  she  would  sooner  die. 


But  what  could  Robert  fear  from  his  best 
friend,  the  man  who  had  assisted  to  raise 
him  in  the  world,  and  to  whom  he  owed 
his  fortune  ?  She  racked  her  imagination 
to  divine  the  cause  of  this  remorse,  these 
tremblings,  and  these  tears ;  but  all  her 
thoughts  were  vain,  the  whole  was  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  her,  and  at  length,  wearied  with 
conjectures,  she  gave  up  the  hopeless 
task,  and  threw  herself  upon  her  sleepless 
couch. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  after  Juliette’s 
supplications  were  so  sternly  rejected  by 
her  brother,  she  sat  pensively  in  her  cham¬ 
ber,  courting  that  sleep  which  the  com¬ 
mand  to  forget  Adrian  had  banished  from 
her  lids.  Towards  midnight  the  heat  op¬ 
pressed  her  and  she  rose  and  threw  open 
her  window,  which  looked  into  the  garden, 
hoping  that  the  pure  air  would  relieve  her 
burning  brain.  She  leaned  out,  inviting 
the  cool  night  breeze,  when  she  distinctly 
heard  Robert  conversing  in  a  low  tone 
with  some  one  in  a  sheltered  arbour  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  bouse.  'Fo  whom 
could  he  be  speaking  at  that  late  hour, 
and  in  that  mysterious  manner  ?  Pre¬ 
sently  she  heard  her  own  name  pro¬ 
nounced  in  Roger's  voice ;  it  was  of  her, 
then,  that  they  spoke.  A  presentiment 
that  they  contemplated  some  mischie¬ 
vous  design  to  destroy  her  happiness 
rushed  like  lightning  through  her  mind. 
Her  desire  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
subject  of  their  secret  conference  over¬ 
came  her  fear ;  she  left  her  room,  stepped 
lightly  across  the  lawn,  and  having  made 
a  circuit  to  gain  a  thicket  behind  the 
arbour  in  which  the  men  conversed, 
she  knelt  down  on  the  earth,  held  her 
breath  hard,  and  listened  intently  to  their 
discourse. 

“This  silly  trifling  has  lasted  far  too 
long,”  said  Roger,  “  and  it  is  high  time  it 
should  be  brought  to  an  end.’’ 

“  How  can  1  help  it?”  Robert  replied. 
“  Have  I  not  afforded  you  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  speaking  to  her  whenever  you 
felt  disposed  to  do  so  ?’’ 

“  Yes  ;  but  that  is  not  enough  for  me. 
My  speaking  of  love  and  marriage  is  not 
of  the  slightest  use,  she  takes  no  heed  of 
what  I  say.  She  repulses  my  attempts  to 
soften  her  with  the  greatest  contempt ; 
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b«t  I  will  6nd  a  way  of  reducing:  her  to  | 
obedience.  Y'oii  are  her  brollier  ;  you  \ 
must  speak  to  her  like  a  man.  Tell  her  ; 
the  marriage  must  take  place,  and  she  | 
will  yield.” 

“  i  have  told  her  my  intentions  with 
respect  to  you,  Roger,  over  and  over 
:igain.”  I 

“That’s  not  enough ;  you  must  compel  i 
her  to  marry  me  ;  you  must  make  her  ! 
obey  you  in  spite  of  he  r  teeth.”  I 

“  What  right  have  I  to  force  her  incli¬ 
nations  ?  I  never  could.” 

“  Y'ouhave  the  right,  and  you  mustem- 
jiloy  it.  But  you  are  always  shilly-shally¬ 
ing  and  vacillating ;  be  firm,  and  act  like 
a  man.  For,  look  you,  Robert,  if  you  do 
not,  1  have  the  means  of  ruining  you,  and  ! 
I  will  use  them  to  their  utmost  extent.”  ! 

“  In  ruining  me  you  would  destroy  ' 
yourself.” 

“Not  so!  If  there  is  not  an  instant 
end  to  this  delay  I  will  fly  to  another 
country,  and,  when  1  am  safe  from  the 
bloodhounds  of  the  law,  1  will  lodge  an  ac¬ 
cusation  against  you,  supported  by  such 
proofs  that  your  guilt  will  he  apparent, 
ami  you  will  be  infallibly  condemned,  and 
visited  with  condign  punishment,  igno¬ 
miny  and  disgrace.’’ 

“  O  villain !  in  what  a  horrible  posi¬ 
tion  have  your  hellish  arts  contrived  to 
place  me  !” 

“  Ah  !  bewail  your  fate,  if  you  will,  but 
how  do  the  facts  stand?  You  had  not  a 
farthing  in  the  world,  and  you  wanted  to  • 
acquire  wealth  without  working  for  it,  \ 
like  other  men.  Did  I  not  put  you  in  the  | 
way  to  do  so  ?  did  we  not  share  the  plun-  j 
der  together,  and  have  you  not  become  ' 
rich  as  well  as  myself  ?  You  ought  to  go 
down  on  your  knees,  you  ungrateful  I 
scoundrel,  and  bless  me,  instead  of  abu-  j 
sing  me  as  yon  always  do.”  ' 

“  What  are  riches  to  me,  attended  with  ' 
the  remorse  1  feel  ?  If  it  should  be  dis¬ 
covered  that  we - ” 

“  No  fear  of  that  ;  keep  your  own 
counsel,  and  nobody  \vill  ever  be  the  | 
wiser.  No  one  is  aware  of  the  truth,  ex-  i 
cept  you  and  I ;  so  let  us  have  no  more  of  j 
this  iMby  stuff.”  | 

“  Ah  !  peace  of  mind  has  fled  from  me  | 
for  ever.  If  Adrian  by  chance  should 


come  back,  I  could  never  dare  to  meet 
his  eye.” 

“  He  won’t  come  back  till  after  your 
sister  is  my  wife,  and  then  the  poor  fool 
may  return  as  soon  as  he  likes.” 

“  Poor  Adrian  !  was  it  not  enough  that 
we  should  despoil  him  of  his  wealth,  but 
we  must  also  rob  him  of  his  wife  ?’’ 

A  piercing  shriek,  uttered  close  to 
their  ears,  put  an  end  to  all  further  dis¬ 
course.  The  startled  villains  ran  quickly 
to  the  spot  whence  they  thought  it  came, 
and  found  poor  Juliette  extended  sense¬ 
less  on  the  earth.  They  felt  that  she 
must  have  overheard  all  that  they  had 
said,  that  she  was  now  acquainted  with 
the  real  cause  of  Adrian’s  poverty.  They 
saw  the  necessity  of  acting  decisively, 
and  Roliert  resolved  that  •luliette  shtiuld 
be  married  to  his  confederate  without 
delay. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  robbers  raised  Juliette  from  the 
ground  and  bore  ber  to  the  arbour;  Robert 
then  fetched  some  water  from  a  brook 
that  gurgled  by,  and  bathed  her  brows 
with  the  limpid  stream  until  sensibility 
returned.  She  opened  her  eyes,  and 
closed  them,  with  a  shudder  of  disgust  as 
they  fell  on  Roger  and  her  brother — the 
revealed  despoilers  of  her  Adrian’s  bouse, 
the  guilty  |)OS8es6or8  of  his  wealth,  the 
cause  of  .all  her  woe.  It  was  impossible, 
she  thought,  to  live  under  the  same  roof 
with  them  ;  but  her  reverie  was  broken  by 
the  hoarse  accents  of  Roger,  who  hissed 
in  her  ear,  that  as  she  knew  their  secret 
she  must  be  their.s,  body  a’nd  soul,  and  if 
she  did  not  consent  to  an  immediate  mar¬ 
riage  with  him,  he  would  denounce  ohert, 
and  thus  her  obstinacy  would  be  the 
cause  of  her  brother's  violent  and  ignomi¬ 
nious  death.  Robert  said  nothing ;  but 
the  sight  of  him,  tom  with  remorse,  pale, 
trembling,  and  on  his  knees  before  her, 
had  more  influence  with  the  poor  girl  than 
a  torrent  of  glowing  words.  She  detested 
Roger — she  knew  his  revengeful  heart,  and 
that  the  monster  would  not  fail  to  carry 
his  terrible  denunciation  into  effect ;  she 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  being  married 
to  the  wretch,  but  she  could  not  bear  to 
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picture  to  bersclf  her  brother,  tried,  con¬ 
demned,  nnd  doomed  _  to  expiate  his 
crime  by  a  painful  death ;  so,  closinf^  her 
eyes,  she  gaveonc  sigh  to  Adrian's  memory, 
and  determined  to  save  her  brother  by 
becoming  Rogers  wife. 

It  wanted  now  only  one  week  to  the  , 
fatal  day  when  tlic  youthful,  innocent ' 
Juliette  would  be  united  to  a  man  stained 
with  a  hundred  crimes;  all  that  was  bright 
and  fair  and  good  was  about  to  be  coupled 
to  all  that  disgraces  human  nature  liere 
below  ;  and  the  miserable  girl  awaited  her 
fate  in  the  same  dull,  mute  despair  as  the 
condemned  criminal  awaits  the  arrival  of 
the  warrant  that  consigns  him  to  the  gib¬ 
bet  and  the  cord. 

At  that  very  time  Adrian,  who  had  risen 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  had  acquired 
a  considerable  sum,  obtained  leave  of 
absence,  and  returned  to  Toulouse,  full 
of  love  and  hope,  to  demand  from  her 
brother  the  hand  of  Juliette  in  marriage, 
jis  no  objection  now  remained  to  their 
union  cither  on  tlie  score  of  rank  or  the 
income  necessary  for  her  support.  The 
first  inquiry  he  made  was  with  respect  to 
his  beloved,  and  he  heard  with  contempt 
:ind  disbelief  the  assertion  that  she  vviui 
false  to  her  vows  and  was  about  to  be 
married  to  another.  “Juliette  faithless 
to  me,  and  for  such  a  man  as  Roger !’’  he 
exclaimed.  “  That  cannot  be  !  but  I  will 
hear  the  truth  from  her  own  dear  lips.’’ 
He  ascertained  the  locality  of  Juliette’s  | 
new  ab<»de,  he  passed  through  the  streets,  | 
ran  to  the  house  with  the  speed  of  light,  I 
and  found  himself  before  his  Juliette,  if  i 
the  pallid  being  he  beheld  before  him  | 
could  be  she — so  altered  was  she  from  i 
weeping,  constiuit  sulferiiigs,  and  heart-  j 
breaking  woe. 

Juliette  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  ns  she  j 
beheld  Adrian's  well-remembered  form, 
and  sprang  to  meet  his  outstretched  arms ; 
but  the  fatal  truth  came  over  her  at  once  | 
:uid  checked  the  fond  embrace ;  she ' 
thought  of  the  detested  Roger,  and  sank 
listlessly  into  a  chair.  Adrian  threw  ' 
himself  beside  her  on  his  knees,  and 
hastened  in  burning  words  to  assure  her  of 
his  unaltered  love. 

I  have  returned  to  thee,  my  Juliette,” 
lie  said,  “  more  fondly,  more  devotedly 


attached  than  ever.  But  why  do  I  see 
you  thus  ?  O  ilenven!  how  altered  from 
what  you  were  I  and,  wherefore  this  grief, 
these  tears?  Vou  do  not  answer  me,  you 
rush  nut  to  my  arms  !  O  Uud  I  cun 
what  I  have  he.ird  be  true  ?” 

“  Yes,  Adrian,”  she  sobbed,  “  alas,  it  is 
too  true ;  and  I  am  Roger’s  atilanced  bride.” 

“  Yon  Roger’s  bride  I — you,  Juliette, 
false  to  me  I” 

“  Oh,  miserj’  1  Adrian,  I  have  never 
ceased  to  think  of  you ;  but  dire  necessity 
compels  me  to  marry  ;  1  cannot,  cannot 
tell  you  why.” 

“  To  many  Roger  I  'This,  then,  is  tlie 
reward  of  sdl  my  constancy  and  love ! 
Perfidious  woman  !  and  you  dare  yourself 
proclaim. your  I'aiililessness  to  me!  Go, 
perjured  girl,  marry  your  brother’s  friend; 
take  back  your  letters,  full  of  false  oaths 
and  broken  vows,  feigning  a  passion  that 
you  never  felt — go  !  1  will  no  lunger  waste 
a  thought  on  such  as  you.” 

Adrian  threw  a  packet  of  letters  on  the 
flour  and  fled  madly  from  the  house ; 
and  J uliette,  overcome  with  the  hist  sad 
accusation  of  perfidy  to  him  who  formed 
her  only  hope  and  solace  ou  the  earth, 
cursed  by  him  she  adored,  gave  one  de¬ 
spairing  shriek  and  fell  lifeless  on  the  floor, 
Robert  had  been  informed  of  Adrian's 
return,  and  guessed  the  reason  of  the  ap- 
paling  sounds  he  heard.  He  ran  to  aid  hi.s 
sister,  and  placed  her  tenderly  upon  a 
conch.  She  subbed  as  if  her  heart  would 
break,  pronounced  the  name  of  Adrian 
again  and  again,  without  apparent  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  us  she  slowly  regained  her 
senses,  and  became  aware  of  her  undying 
misery,  she  burst  into  an  agony  of  grief 
that  enteretl  into  Robert’s  very  soul.  'I'iie 
better  feelings  of  his  sluggish  nature  were 
awakened,  'forn  with  remorse,  he  could 
not  think  without  the  deepest  shame  of 
the  sacrifice  Juliette  was  about  to  make 
fur  him  ;  and  Le  assured  her  tliat  what¬ 
ever  the  consequences  to  himself  might 
be,  the  marriage  with  Roger  should  be 
broken  off  at  once.  Juliette  heard  him 
with  delight,  and  thanked  him  with  her 
eyes,  fur  renovated  hope  hud  stujiped  the 
accents  on  her  tongue. 

Roger  received  the  intelligence  of 
.Adrian’s  return  with  fear  and  dismay. 
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and  saw  at  a  glance  how  awful  the  results 
to  himself  might  be.  He  feared  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  Juliette’s  love,  Robert’s  repent¬ 
ance  for  the  crime  he  had  been  tempted 
to  commit,  and  his  rival’s  anger  and 
revenge ;  he  saw  that  he  could  not  hope 
to  possess  his  fortune  and  his  bride  so  long 
as  Adrian  was  on  this  earth ;  and  as  be 
hesitated  at  no  deed,  however  black,  that 
would  insure  the  gratification  of  his  pas¬ 
sions,  he  registered  an  oath  that  Adrian 
should  die. 

When  Adrian  flew  from  Juliette  he 
avoided  meeting  the  friends  of  his  youth, 
and,  heedless  where  he  went,  plunged  into 
the  forest  on  the  mitskirts  of  the  town. 
He  walked  onwards  in  despair,  trampling 
down  the  underwood  as  he  went,  until, 
having  reached  a  secluded  spot  where  he 
was  hid  from  sight,  he  gave  way  to  the 
tears  that  he  controlled  before  his  now 
lost  bride  ;  and  casting  himself  upon  the 
ground,  called  frantically  upon  her  whose 
image,  though  false  and  perjured,  be  still 

S reserved  within  his  heart.  Night  found 
im  in  the  wood,  with  every  indication  of 
a  fearful  storm.  A  slight  rain  fell,  the 
thunder  rolled,  as  yet,  afar  off,  and  occa¬ 
sional  forked  flashes  lighted  the  recesses 
of  the  forest,  and  scared  the  timid  deer 
within  their  lairs.  Absorbed  in  grief,  the 
warfare  of  the  heavens  conveyed  no  fears 
to  Adrian,  nay,  at  that  moment  the  ele¬ 
mental  strife  suited  the  gloomy  habit  of 
his  soul. 

At  midnight  Robert — ^who  had  seen 
Adrian  wildly  quit  his  house,  and  by 
mean»  of  emissaries  he  had  despatched 
after  him  bad  ascertained  that  he  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  cabin  of  a  humble 
wood-cutter — left  bis  dwelling  to  seek  the 
unhappy  lover,  confess  his  crime,  and 
atone  for  it,  so  far  as  he  could,  by  restor¬ 
ing  to  him  that  portion  of  his  wealth 
which  remained  unspent,  and  to  remove 
all  obstacles  to  his  immediate  marriage. 
He  chose  that  dreary  hour  in  hopes  that 
their  interview  would  remain  concealed 
from  all  human  eyes — that  Roger,  above 
all  men,  should  not  be  aware  of  his  in¬ 
tentions,  and  that  thus  he  should  obtain 
forgiveness  from  his  much  injured  friend. 
These  good  intentions  somewhat  relieved 
the  heavy  burden  that  for  so  long  a  time 


had  depressed  his  mind ;  his  feeble  hear 
derived  fresh  courage  from  his  meditated 
act,  and  spite  of  the  fierce  tempest  that 
raged  above  his  head,  he  walked  stoatly 
on,  and  soon  attained  the  confines  of  the 
wood. 

Neither  did  Roger  sleep :  firm  in  his 
murderous  intent,  he  waited  for  the  night 
that  he  might  strike  his  unarmed  victim 
securely  in  the  dark.  During  the  day,  he 
also  had  informed  himself  of  the  road 
Adrian  had  been  seen  to  take  ;  and  so  soon 
as  evening  came  and  he  thought  no  eye 
was  upon  him,  he  slunk  from  his  house 
by  a  back  door,  and  proceeded  to  the 
cabin  in  the  wood,  tliinking,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  premise.s,  that  he  could 
enter  them  and  conceal  himself  without 
being  seen. 

Roger  reached  the  thicket  which  fringed 
the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  and  stepped 
with  the  greatest  care,  fearing  that  the 
‘slightest  noise,  the  breaking  even  of  a 
dry  twig  beneath  his  feet,  might  give  warn¬ 
ing  of  his  fell  approach  ;  so  true  it  is  that 
“  conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all.’’ 
As  he  turned  from  the  main  road  into  a 
bye-path  so  as  to  reach  the  woodman’s 
cabin  by  the  rear,  he  saw  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  which  at  that  instant  penetrated 
the  gloom,  a  man  walking  cautiously 
towards  him  ;  Roger  had  only  time  to 
step  behind  a  tree,  and  draw  himself  up 
so  that  he  could  not  be  seen,  then  the 
man  passed  slowly  by,  and  he  heard  the 
name  of  Juliette  escape  from  his  troubled 
lips.  He  made  no  doubt  it  was  his  hated 
rival,  Adrian,  for  who  but  that  maddened, 
injured  lover,  would  be  in  the  dark  woods 
in  such  a  storm  and  at  that  time  of 
night  ?  The  assassin  stole  after  the  retiring 
figure,  came  behind  him  noiselessly  and 
without  being  observed,  raised  his  arm 
aloft,  a  dagger  gleaming  in  his  hand,  and 
struck  the  fatal  blow. 

Robert,  uttering  a  piercing  cry,  fell, 
bathed  in  blood,  at  his  destroyer’s  feet ; 
and  Roger,  finding  from  the  victim’s  voice 
that  he  had  missed  his  rival,  for  whom 
the  felon  blow  was  meant,  fled  precipitately 
from  the  wood,  boiling  with  rage,  well 
knowing  that  Adrian’s  return  and  llobert’s 
death  had  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  his 
future  union  with  Juliette.  The  assassin’s 
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blow  was  not  of  instantaneous  mortal 
effect.  Robert  still  breathed,  and  his 
groans  at  length  reached  Adrian’s  ears 
as  be  sat  disconsolately  in  the  hut,  and 
recalled  him  to  the  miseries  of  human 
life.  He  knew  from  the  murmurings  of 
the  wounded  man  that  a  fellow-creature 
in  distress  was  not  far  off,  and,  in  the  ge¬ 
nerous  impulse  of  his  heart,  he  hastened 
to  his  relief,  forgetful  of  his  own  imme¬ 
diate  woes. 

Guided  by  the  groans,  he  soon  arrived 
at  the  spot  where  Robert  lay,  but  what 
was  his  astonishment  to  find  Juliette’s 
brother  stretched  upon  the  earth  and 
weltering  in  his  gore  !  Adrian  raised  the 
victim  gently  up,  placed  him  in  a  sitting 
position  with  his  back  against  a  tree,  and 
then  shouted  aloud  for  help.  Vain  hope ! 
At  midnight,  in  a  dark,  dense  forest,  with 
the  lightning  gleaming,  and  the  thunder 
rolling  hoarsely  around,  what  hope  of 
assistance  was  there  for  the  murdered 
man  ?  Adrian  called  again  and  again, 
till  the  whole  wood  resounded  with  his 
cries,  but  the  pattering  rain  and  the 
whistling  wind  alone  responded  to  his 
shouts. 

He  knelt  down  by  Robert,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  restore  that  animation  which 
was  fleeting  fast,  to  bind  up  his  wound 
and  staunch  the  ebbing  blood.  He  strove 
to  comfort  the  dying  man  with  hopes  of 
life,  until  Robert,  opening  his  eyes 
and  recognising  Adrian,  whose  happiness 
he  had  destroyed,  closed  them  again, 
overpowered  with  mingled  gratitude  and 
shame. 

“And  is  it  you,  Adrian — you  whom  I 
have  so  foully  wronged,  who  have  come  to 
aid  me  in  my  dying  hour  ?  Dear  Adrian, 
I  am  unworthy  of  your  pity  and  your  help. 
I,  wretch  that  I  am,  have  been  the  cause 
of  all  your  misery.  I  merit  this  frightful 
death  by  all  that  I  have  done  to  Juliette 
and  you ;  but  my  last  moments  will  be 
less  bitter  if  I  know  that  I  carry  your  for¬ 
giveness  with  me  to  the  grave.” 

“  However  great  my  wrongs  may  be,” 
Adrian  replied,  “  they  are  now  forgotten, 
and  I  think  alone  of  you.  You  must  not 
remain  here  to  die,  I  will  carry  you  in 
inyarms  to  the  woodman’s  hut,  and  there, 
possibly,  we  shall  obtain  some  help.” 


“  All  human  help  is  useless,  Adrian ; 
I  feel  that  I  have  but  a  few  minutes  to 
live,  and  they  cannot  be  better  employed 
than  in  confessing  all  my  crimes  to  you. 
That  avowal  is  the  only  balm  that  I  can 
now  enjoy.  I  care  not  for  the  elements 
that  rage  around ;  they  cannot  quench 
the  deep  remorse  that  fills  my  heart  ; 
they  have  no  terrors  for  a  man  who  feels 
that  death  is  near.” 

Adrian  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the 
dying  man  :  indeed,  every  attempt  to 
move  him  added  to  the  anguish  of  his 
wound,  and  caused  the  purple  stream 
to  well  out  afresh.  Seated  beside 
Robert  on  the  damp  earth,  and  sup¬ 
porting  his  drooping  head  upon  hts 
breast,  he  listened  in  silence  to  the 
melancholy  tale. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

THE  OLD  BACHELOR. 

{Concluded  from  page  87.) 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  among  our 
dramatis  personee  when  they  were  assem¬ 
bled  in  Mrs.  Stapylton’s  drawing-room 
one  lovely  summei”s  evening.  The  wea¬ 
ther  was  unusually  hot  for  so  early  in  the 
season,  and  our  little  party  were  divided 
into  small  knots  near  the  open  windows. 
Captain  De  Ros,  who  had  but  recently  re¬ 
turned,  was  standing  near  Georgina,  ap¬ 
parently  discussing  some  new  matter ;  but 
there  were  sentences  spoken  in  a  lower 
tone  which  evidently  did  not  escape  Sir 
Henry  Clifford's  attention,  in  spite  of  the 
conversation  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  Mr.  Bevington  at  a  short  distance 
from  them.  Florence  was  on  a  distant 
sofa  engaged  in  attempting  to  remedy 
an  apparently  hopeless  blunder  of  good 
Mrs.  Vincent’s  in  a  shawl  she  was  knit¬ 
ting,  a  work  of  sufficient  difficulty  to 
prevent  her  observing  what  passed  at  the 
large  bay  window  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room. 

“I  Imve  been  employed  half  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  hunting  fur  these  camellias  for  you,” 
said  De  Ros,  in  a  low  voice,  seeing  that 
Mr.  Bevington  was  holding  forth  to  Clif¬ 
ford  on  the  hopelessness  of  the  recent 
arctic  expeditions,  and  believing  both  too 
much  engaged  to  observe  him.  “  1  heard 
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j'oii  say  it  was  your  favourite  flower,  and 
from  tii.it  moment  it  became  mine  also, 
and  I  visited,  I  believe,  every  nurseiy- 
ground  within  three  miles  of  M—  to  | 
obtain  some  worthy  of  your  acceptance.” 

“  A  thousand  thanks,"  said  Georgina, 
really  too  much  delighted  with  the  mag¬ 
nificent  flowers  to  even  question  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  accepting  them.  “They  are, 
indeed,  most  beautiful,  but  I  am  quite 
ashamed  that  you  should  have  taken  so 
much  trouble  to  gratify  my  whims.” 

“  Can  it  be  trouble  to  gratify  pou  re¬ 
plied  De  Ros ;  “  but  if  you  indeed  think 
them  worthy  of  thanks  I  will  ask  for  one 
guerdon,  the  bit  of  mj'rtle  you  are  wear¬ 
ing  to-night.” 

Georgina  hesitated  ;  she  felt  the  request 
was  going  too  far,  .and  in  suite  of  the  sup¬ 
plicating  tone  and  look  of  her  companion, 
and  his  beautiful  camelliiis,  she  would 
really  have  refused  the  boon,  wlien  she 
caught  the  stern  reproving  glance  of  Clif¬ 
ford,  which  at  once  roused  the  perverse 
spirit  of  opposition,  which  w.is  one  of  her 
great  failings. 

“  It  is  a  poor  exchange  for  your  exqui¬ 
site  camellias,”  she  said,  giving  him  the 
•sprig  out  of  her  bosom,  “  Imt  if  you  have 
a  fancy  for  it  I  cannot  be  so  churlish  as  to 
refuse  you  so  slight  a  boon.” 

*■  Remember,  it  is  lasting,”  replied  the 
Captain,  “and,  as  such,  a  fit  emblem  of 
my  ad'uiration  of  the  fair  donor,”  and  he 
placed  it  in  his  coat  with,  as  Clilford 
thought,  a  triumphant  glance  totvards 
him. 

We  much  fear  that  neither  .Sir  John 
Franklin’s  peril  nor  his  heroic  lady's  exer¬ 
tions  met  with  much  sympathy  that  even¬ 
ing  froni  Mr.  Revington's  young  auditor, 
who  was  just  then  in  a  state  of  boiling  in-  j 
dign.ation,  which  would  possibly  have  be-  I 
neiited  by  some  of  tlie  snows  of  the  Polar  j 
regions  could  thev  have  been  mentally  ; 
instead  of  physically  applied.  He  soon, ' 
however,  pleaded  a  bad  headache,  and  left 
the  party  some  two  hours  before  his  usual 
time,  not,  however,  without  saying  in  a 
low  tone  to  Georgina,  “  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you,  Georgina ;  at  what  time  to-  l 
morrow  will  you  he  alone,  uninterrupted  I 

“  Oh,  any  time  before  luncheon,”  re-  ; 
plied  Georgina  carelessly.  “In  the  after¬ 


noon,  yon  know,  we  are  to  go  and  see  the 
new  painting  in  the  music-hall,  hut,  ex¬ 
cept  that,  I  know  of  no  engagement." 

“  At  twelve  I  will  be  here,  then,”  re¬ 
joined  Sir  Henry,  and  with  a  general  good 
night  to  the  rest  he  left  the  room. 

Florence  was  seated  ns  usual  in  her  fa¬ 
vourite  window  in  her  sitting-room  the 
next  day,  when  her  sister  flew  into  the 
room  with  a  face  flushed  and  tearful,  but 
expressive  of  more  indignation  than  of 
grief.  “  Florence,”  she  exclaimed,  “  Henry 
Clifford  has  just  left  me,  and  for  the  lost 
time ;  all  is  over  between  us.” 

“(3  Georgina,  wh.at  have  you  done?" 
replied  Florence  sadly.  “  How  have  you 
tlius  wilfully  thrown  aw.ay  your  own  hap- 
;  piness  and  his  ?” 

“Oh,”  said  the  young  girl,  tears  of  re¬ 
sentment  falling  from  her  eye.s,  “  he  never 
can  have  loved  me,  nr  he  would  not  have 
treated  me  thus.  Because  he  is  foolish 
enough  to  be  jealous  of  Captain  De  Ros 
he  presumes  to  find  fault  with  my  conduct 
and  to  require  me  to  give  up  all  the  plea¬ 
sures  I  most  enjoy.  Do  not  attempt  to 
justify  him,  Florence  ;  it  would  be  of  no 
use  now.  Our  engagement  is  totally  at  an 
end,  and  I  am  convinced  I  never  could 
have  been  happy  with  one  so  gloomy  and 
tyrannical.” 

And  Florence  did  in  truth  soon  perceive 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  argue  with  her 
sister  in  her  present  frame  of  mind,  though 
she  still  hoped  when  her  first  excitement 
had  passed  away  to  win  her  to  a  more 
reasonable  mood,  and  reconcile  her  to  one 
too  good,  too  noble,  to  he  lightly  relin¬ 
quished.  But  this  hope  was  speedily  at 
an  end,  for  the  same  evening  she  received 
a  note  from  Henry  Clifford,  with  but  a  few 
lines  to  this  effect : — 

“  I  write  to  you,  Florence,  for  I  cannof 
come  again  to  n  house  where  I  have  spent 
hours  fraught  with  such  luinglod  emotions  ; 
and  as  ]  am  about  to  leave  home  for  some 
months  at  least,  1  would  not  go  without  say¬ 
ing  to  you  farewell.  Your  sister  has  told 
you,  doubtless,  what  has  passed  between  us, 
and  that  we  have  parted  for  ever.  Perhaps 
it  is  well ;  better  a  pang  now’  than  unhappi¬ 
ness  hereafter.  O  Florence,  how  different 
would  have  been  my  fate  if  you  could  have 
loved  me  with  an  affection  such  as  1  so 
fondly  cherished  for  you ;  but  I  mean  not  to 
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reproach  you.  You  acted  wisely  and  well  in 
checking  my  love  as  soon  as  you  perceived  its 
nature,  and  showing  mo  that  you  could  only 
feel  towards  mo  as  a  sister,  a  friend.  God 
bless  you,  Florence.  It  will  bo  long  ere  we 
meet  again,  hut  that  you  may  havo  all  the 
happiness  you  so  richly  deserve  is  the  prayer 
of  your  friend,  IIesev  Clifford.” 

We  will  avail  ourselves  of  an  author’s 
privilege,  of  skipping  some  niontlis,  with 
no  more  notice  of  their  events  than  the 
remark  that  few  changes  had  taken  place  in 

M - during  their  course.  Florence  was, 

perhaps,  a  shade  paler,  a  little  more  grave 
and  quiet  even  than  formerly ;  but,  e.\cept , 
by  Mr.Bevington,  this  was  but  little  noted. ' 
Captain  de  Ros  had  been  unexpectedly . 
summoned  away  by  his  father’s  serious  ' 
illness,  but  the  precise  progress  of  his  affair  ; 
with  Miss  Stapylton  was  unknown,  even 
to  the  best-informed  gossips.  The  more  | 
spiteful  of  the  genus  Hs.scrted  that  the 
pretty  heiress  had  fallen  betwe,in  two 
stools,  and  lost  both  her  admirers  by  jilt¬ 
ing  one  ;  while  tbosc  more  ami.able  and 
hopeful  felt  sure  that  an  engagement  ex- 1 
isted  between  her  and  the  young  officer, 
which  only  waited  the  result  of  his  father’s  ' 
illness  to  be  openly  declare:!  We  will 
just  enlighten  our  readers  sufficiently  to  ] 
say  that  lioth  parties  were  charmingly  in  ' 

the  right ;  for  De  Uos  had  left  M - with- ! 

out  any  direct  proposal  to  Georgina,  and  ' 
yet  he  had  both  implied  and  said  enough  to  I 
make  her  feel  herself  really  engaged  to  | 
him,  and  to  feel  sure  that  he  only  waited 
his  father’s  consent  to  ask  her  formally  of 
her's.  And  when  we  add  to  this  summary, 
that  Mrs.  Vincent  was  as  useful  and  popu¬ 
lar  as  ever,  and  Mr.  Hevington  fairly ' 
established  as  Florence’s  grand  friend,  fa¬ 
vourite,  and  ally,  we  have,  we  believe,  given 
a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  state  of 

affairs  in  the  good  town  of  M - ,  when  we 

again  resume  our  tale,  and  beg  our  readers  > 
to  visit  with  us  .Mr.  llevington’s  comfort¬ 
able  dwelling,  one  splendid  morning  in 
May,  when  the  siiii  w.is  brightly  shining  i 
on  his  well-arranged  breakf:ist-table. 

Now,  be  it  known  that,  with  all  bis 
many  virtues,  our  dear  old  bachelor  had  , 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  class  ;  and, 
among  others,  that  of  extreme  order  and  ' 
punctuality.  Accordingly,  hi.s  household 


was  conducted  like  clock-work,  and  both 
cook  and  footman  knew  better  than  to 
transgress  any  of  its  regulations  ;  and,  in 
obedience  to  one  of  them,  no  sooner  did 
it  strike  nine,  A.M.,  that  hot  roll.s,  eggs, 
dried  morning  papers,  and  Mr.  Bevington 
entered  the  breakfast  room.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  question,  however,  the  faithful  John, 
who  counted  almost  as  many  birthdays  as 
his  m.ister,  lingered  an  unusual  time  after 
tilling  the  teapot,  and  placing  the  food, 
both  for  body  and  mind,  in  the  most  con¬ 
venient  position  for  his  master  s  use.  He 
stirred  the  fire,  already  much  too  hot  for 
May  ;  put  some  books  out  of  their  place, 
and  arranged  them  again ;  dusted  a  table 
perfectly  guiltless  of  any  stain  on  its  bright 
character';  and,  filially,  burst  out  with, 
“  Have  you  heard  about  poor  Mr.  Stapyl¬ 
ton,  sir,  and  what  trouble  the  family 
is  in  ?’’ 

“Trouble!  no,  what  trouble?  Why 
can't  you  speak,  John,  instead  of  standing 
there  with  that  important,  full-of-the-news 
face  ?”  exclaimed  his  master,  looking  uj) 
from  the  leader  of  the  'I'inint. 

“  Why,  sir,  1  only  heard  it  this  morning  ; 
our  milkman  sir,  serves  at  Mr.  Stapylton’s, 
you  know.” 

“  And,  pray,  how  should  I  know  ?”  in¬ 
terrupted  Mr.  Bevington,  whose  aversion 
to  that  much-abused  phrase  could  not  let  it 
pass  even  then. 

“  Well,  sir,  however,  he  does  ;  and  it 
seems,  when  he  went  this  morning,  he 
found  all  (he  family  in  confusion.  Mr. 
Stipyltou  was  taken  with  a  fit  in  tlie 
night,  and  is  not  expected  to  live  from  one 
hour  to  another.” 

“  Bless  me,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Bevington, 
now  fairly  alarmed,  “and  did  you  hear 
how  Miss  Cbarleville  and  the  other  ladies 
were  ?” 

“  No,  sir,  it  was  all  hurry  like,  he  said, 
and  he  knew  nothing  more.” 

To  eat  his  breakfast  in  haste,  and  hurry 
to  Mr.  Stapylton’s  was  Mr.  IJeviugton’s 
first  impulse  ;  but  he  obtained  very  little 
satisf iction  in  answer  to  his  inquiries. 
Mr.  Stapylton  was  living,  but  in  a  hopeless 
state ;  Miss  Charlevillc  was  with  him ; 
indeed  she  had  never  left  bis  side,  the 
servant  .said,  for  Mrs.  Stapylton  and  Miss 
Georgina  were  too  much  overcome  to  be 
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of  any  use,  and  the  doctor  had  ordered 
them  out  of  the  room.  So  all  the  worthy 
man  could  do  was  to  return  home  and  , 
write  a  note  to  Florence,  begging  her  to  ' 
make  use  of  him  in  any  way  she  could, 
and  assuring  her  of  his  warm  sympathy. 

“  Poor  girl !"  he  thought,  “  if  her  step¬ 
father  dies,  it  will  leave  her  to  the  mercies 
of  that  cold-hearted  scheming  woman,  but 
we  will  see  what  can  be  done  to  rescue 
her  from  them.  I  thank  God,  I  am  old  | 
enough  to  help  her,  without  offending  the  ' 
proprieties.” 

Such  were  Mr.  Bevington’s  reflections, 
as  he  sealed  and  despatched  his  note ;  the 
answer  was,  “  Miss  Charleville’s  best 
regards  and  grateful  thanks,  but  she  could 
not  leave  the  sick  room  to  write.” 

Ere  night  the  banker  had  ceased  to 

breathe,  and  the  next  day  M - was  full  of 

conjectures  about  the  disposal  of  his  large 
property.  Some  thought  the  bulk  of  it 
would  go  at  once  to  Georgina,  others  that 
the  chief  would  be  enjoyed  by  the  widow 
during  her  life;  a  few  hoped  that  Miss 
Charleville  had  not  been  forgotten  by  biin  ; 
the  majority  pronounced  that  she  had  no 
claim  on  him  beyond  the  home  and  edu¬ 
cation  he  had  given  her  for  so  many  years. 
But  for  once  the  gpossips  were  fairly  at 
fault,  and  the  wildest  conjectures  of  scandal 
outdone,  by  the  astounding  fact,  which  at 

length  burst  upon  the  little  town  of  M - , 

that  Mr.  Stapylton  had  nothing  to  leave. 
The  bank,  of  which  he  had  been  the  head, 
furnished  another  proof  of  the  false  pros¬ 
perity  which  such  establishments  can  pre¬ 
sent  for  a  period  even  of  years ;  and  so  far 
from  the  large  fortune  which  had  always 
been  attributed  to  the  deceased  gentleman, 
it  was  soon  made  evident  that  it  would  re¬ 
quire  great  prudence  and  management  in 
the  winding-up  of  the  estate  to  make  it 
meet  even  the  claims  of  its  creditors. 

We  leave  to  our  reader’s  imagination 
the  wonder,  and  censure,  and  pity,  the 
prophecies  made  after  their  fulfilment,  and 
the  fears,  which  now  that  they  were  justi- 
.  fied,  every  one  gemembered  to  have  felt, 
and  turn  to  the  mourning  family,  whose 
grief  was  sadly  augmented  by  a  reverse  of 
fortune,  even  more  unsuspected  and  stun¬ 
ning  to  them  than  those  who  bad  ever 


looked  on  Mr.  Stapylton  as  the  wealthy 
magnate  of  M - . 

Mrs.  Stapylton’s  indignation  almost 
equalled  her  grief ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  decorum  of  which  she  was  a 
rigid  votary,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted 
whether  it  would  not  have  burst  forth,  ere 
even  the  first  tears  on  her  widow's  veil 
were  dry.  She  considered  herself  a  most 
injured  person,  a  perfect  victim,  and  re¬ 
membered  not  that,  whatever  had  been  the 
culpability  of  her  husband,  she,  at  least, 
ought  to  be  the  last  to  censure  one  who  had 
rescued  her  from  a  life  of  dependance  and 
given  her  several  years  of  ease  and  luxury, 
to  which  she  had  no  claim.  For  Georgina, 
she  was  crushed,  paralysed,  by  the  unex¬ 
pected  change  in  her  prospects ;  she  had 
mourned  her  father  sincerely  and  bitterly, 
but  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  a  na¬ 
ture  like  hers,  especially  in  extreme  youth, 
not  to  have  felt  that  the  future  contained 
much  that  was  bright  and  alluring  for  her, 
even  amidst  the  grief  and  darkness  of  her 
present  home.  But  when  this  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  bitter  truth  burst  upon 
her,  that  instead  of  the  rich  heiress,  which 
she  had  been  taught  to  consider  herself, 
she  must  give  up  all  those  luxuries  which 
from  long  habit  had  become  necessary  to 
ber,  and  perhaps  become  an  inferior,  a  de¬ 
pendant,  where  she  had  once  been  among 
the  courted  and  the  admired,  then,  indeed, 
Georgina  sank  entirely  ;  the  abandonment 
to  dejection,  almost  despair,  was  as  com¬ 
plete  as  bad  been  the  gaiety  and  sportive¬ 
ness  of  the  thoughtless  years  she  had 
hitherto  spent. 

It  was,  then,  on  Florence,  that  devolved 
the  whole  weight  of  thought  and  action. 
She  was  the  only  person  who  maintained 
sufficient  self-possession  and  calmness  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements,  to  form 
any  plans  for  their  future  life,  or  to  trans¬ 
act  the  business  which  unavoidably  came 
before  her,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  she 
had  to  support  and  comfort  her  young 
sister,  to  listen  to  the  querulous  com¬ 
plaints  of  ber  stepmother,  and  her  endless 
astonishment  how  it  was  possible  for  Mr. 
Stapylton  to  let  his  affairs  get  into  such  an 
extraordinary  state.  Scarcely,  perhaps, 
would  poor  Florence  have  fou^  strength 
and  energy  enough  for  these  various  trials 
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and  exertions,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
motherly  kindness  of  Mrs.  Vincent,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  powerful  aid  and  sup¬ 
port  afforded  her  by  Mr.  Bevington.  It 
was  he  who  took  the  whole  arrangement 
of  the  funeral  on  himself,  he  who  gave 
her  counsel  and  assistance  in  those  affairs 
of  business  to  which  she  had  hitherto  been 
a  stranger,  and  who  insisted  in  terms  not 
to  be  refused  that  she  should  make  him 
her  banker  till  the  affairs  could  be  satis¬ 
factorily  wound  up  ;  and  so  kind,  so  deli¬ 
cate  did  he  show  himself  in  all  these 
things,  that  Florence  did  indeed  feel,  I 
amidst  all  her  trials,  she  had  an  unspeaka¬ 
ble  privilege  in  a  friend,  so  kind,  so  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  so  powerful.  But  in  spite  of 
the  weeks  during  which  she  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  apply  to  him  in  every  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  to  look  for  his  daily  visits  as 
her  greatest  consolation,  she  was  perfectly 
unsuspicious  of  projects  which  had  so 
long  worked  in  the  brain  of  our  old 
bachelor,  and  which  now  began  to  assume 
both  shape  and  maturity.  Great,  there¬ 
fore,  was  her  astonishment  when  they  were 
revealed  to  her  one  morning  by  their  ex¬ 
cellent  friend. 

It  was  now  some  weeks  since  the  death 
of  Mr.  Stapylton,  and  Florence  felt  that 
it  was  quite  time  they  should  quit  their 
present  abode  and  seek  one  more  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  slender  means,  since 
the  interest  of  her  five  thousand  pounds, 
which  had  fortunately  been  in  the  hands 
of  trustees,  and  escaped  the  general 
wreck,  was  all  they  could  count  on  for 
their  support.  She,  therefore,  took  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  expressing  her  wishes  to  her 
friend,  begging  him  to  advise  her  how  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  car¬ 
rying  them  out. 

The  excellent  man  did  not  answer  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  Florence,  on  looking  at 
him,  was  astonished  to  see  the  traces  of 
strong  emotion  in  his  features.  At  length 
he  said,  in  a  broken  voice,  “  Florence 
Charleville,  I  am  a  lonely  man ;  I  have, 
as  you  know,  lived  unmarried.  I  have 
seen  my  nearest  relatives  sink  one  after 
another  into  the  grave,  and  I  have  no  one 
to  care  whether  I  am  happy  or  sad,  ill  or 
well,  alive  or  dead — no  one  to  cheer  my 
declining  years.  Once,  indeed,  1  hoped  it 


would  have  been  different ;  once  I  risked 
the  happiness  of  my  life  on  one  cast,  and 
lost  it.  I  loved,  as  people  love,  but  once, 
and  I  would  not  part  with  that  sad  memo¬ 
ry  for  all  the  world  could  give ;  and  you 
are  so  like  her,  Florence,  that  my  heart 
warmed  to  you  from  the  first  moment  I 
saw  you,  and  you  have  shown  me  since 
then  that  it  is  not  only  in  per.son  you  re¬ 
semble  my  lost  Edith.  Y'ou  have  made 
me  once  more  feel  interested  in  a  human 
being.  You  have  proved  to  me  that  I  have 
still  warm  affections  left.  Say,  Florence, 
will  you  complete  your  work  ;  will  you 
be  us  a  child  to  me,  and  let  my  home  be 
your  home,  and  give  me  the  blessing  of 
possessing  a  cherished  daughter 

He  spoke  these  words  with  a  solemnity 
so  touching,  and  a  look  of  such  deep  de¬ 
jection,  that  Florence  was  fairly  overcome, 
and,  bursting  into  tears,  she  could  only 
reply  by  taking  the  hand  he  had  extended 
to  her  in  hers,  and  kissing  it  affectionately. 

“You  will  consent,  then?’’  he  said; 
“  you  will  gladden  the  old  bachelor’s  home 
with  your  presence,  and  make  him  forget 
the  disappointment  which  has  clouded  bis 
days  ?’’ 

“  How  can  I  answer  you,  ray  kind,  ge¬ 
nerous  friend,”  replied  Florence  ;  “  you 
cannot  doubt  my  gratitude,  my  affection, 
nor  the  happiness  it  would  give  me  to 
show  in  any  way  my  sense  of  your  exceed¬ 
ing  kindness.  But  you  would  be  the  first 
to  bid  me  only  consult  my  duty,  and  how 
can  I  be  justified  in  leaving  poor  Georgina 
or  my  step-mother,  to  struggles  and  pri¬ 
vations  they  are  ill-qualified  to  bear,  and 
which  will  need  all  my  help  and  support  to 
render  supportable  to  them  ?  No,  you 
must  feel  I  ought  not,  and  you  will  not 
think  me  ungrateful,  that  I  cannot  accept 
your  generous  kindness." 

“  1  think  you  are  an  angel,”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Bevington  with  enthusiasm  ;  “  always 
ready  to  sacrifice  yourself  to  those  who 
ill  deserve  it.  But  it  shall  not  be  so  now, 
so  listen  to  my  scheme.  I  will  not  extend 
my  invitation  to  these  relations  of  yours, 
it  would  not  be  for  the  happiness  of  any 
of  us.  But  you  shall  make  over  to 
Georgina  your  little  fortune,  and  I  will 
settle  the  same  on  your  step-mother  for 
life,  to  go  afterwards  to  your  pretty  sister. 
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and  sun  ly  they  can  manage  to  live  on  j  Only  one  of  liis  desires  now  remained  to 
double  without  you,  what  would  have  been  be  gratified,  and  he  determined,  if  possible, 
their  sole  income  with  you.  And  then  as,  to  accomplish  the  fulfilment  of  his  long 
despite  my  age,  I  am  not  quite  toothless,  or  cherished  scheme. 

decrepit,  and  we  do  not  know  what  Mrs.  “Florence,’  he  said  to  her  one  day,  “  I 
Grundy  would  say,  you  shall  even  seek  out  have  watched  you  pretty  narrowly  ever 
the  worthy  widow  to  whom  you  say  you  owe  j  since  1  knew  you,  and  never,  save  in  one 
so  much,  and  her  presence  shall  prevent  instance,  have  I  seen  you  behave  in  any 
any  gossip,  which  people  may  choose  to  |  way,  which,  1  will  not  say  vexed  but  pu2- 
talk,  if  you  were  alone  in  the  house  of  j  zie'd  me,  and  I  should  very  much  like  to 
such  a  gay  old  bachelor.'*  ,  have  it  cleared  up,  since  I  am  beginning  to 

Need  we  descant  on  the  heartfelt  gra-  !  feel,  like  other  foolish  pa|ias,  a  secret  con- 
titude  of  Florence  at  this  proposal ;  or  the  j  viction  that  their  spoiled  daughters  are 
thankfulness  with  which  she  consented  to  something  very  like  perfection.  So  please, 
an  arrangement  so  advantageous  to  all '  Miss  Florence,  to  come  to  the  bar  of  the 
concerned.  And  in  a  fortnight,  a  pretty  |  House,  and  answer  the  charge  I  am  about 
cottage  had  been  found  for  Mrs.  Stapyltoii  j  to  bring  against  you.” 
and  Georgina,  who  acceded  to  this  fresh  |  “  Let  me  hear  it  first,”  said  Florence 

plan  with  little  difficult)',  the  one  being  laughing  and  colouring ;  “  and  at  any  rate, 
propitiated  by  the  doubling  of  income,  I  promise  to  plead  ‘  guilty  ’  or  ‘  not  guilty  ’ 
and  lessening  of  expense,  and  the  regret  of  |  honestly  and  truly.  So  now  for  the  accii- 
the  other  at  parting  with  her  sister  being  |  sation.’’ 

softened  by  Mr.  Bevington’s  kind  promise,  ]  “  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  imputation 

that  much  of  her  time  should  be  spent  in  i  of  having  knowingly  .and  wilfully  thrown 
his  hospitable  home.  In  that  home  was  !  away  the  happiness  of  one  Sir  Henry  Clif- 
Florence  at  length  established,  and  sur-  1  ford,  and  it  is  strongly  suspected  of  one 
rounded  by  all  the  refinements  and  luxu-  |  Florence  Charleville  also,  by  a  sudden 
ries  which  could  be  devised  by  the  old  i  and  inexplicable  change  of  manners ; 
bachelor  ;  who  seemed  to  think  he  could  '  thereby  checking  the  affection  apparently 
not  do  enough  to  repay  her,  for  the  light  encouraged,  and  it  is  believed  deserved.” 
and  happiness  she  brought  to  his  fire-side.  Florence  had  turned  away  her  head  as 
“Nay,  do  not  thank  me,"  he  said,  in  Mr.  Hevington  began  to  speak;  but  he 
answer  to  her  expression  of  gratitude  for  could  see  the  warm  blood  mounting  to  the 
some  n''w  kindness,  “thank  your  own  heart  little  ear  and  colouring  the  white  throat, 
and  mind  for  desendng  all  I  can  do,  and  while  her  bosom  heaved  with  repressed 
thank  your  wonderful  likeness  to  poor  emotion ;  and  he  almost  regretted  that  he 
Edith  Trevor  for  making  me  discover  all  had  thus  agitated  her. 
your  perfections.”  “  Forgive  me,  my  dear  child,  I  did  not 

“F'dith  Trevor!”  exclaimed  Florence,  mean  to  distress  you;  but  I  was  so  sure 
“  then  1  can  explain  this  singular  resem-  you  could  never  be  guilty  of  caprice  or  co- 
blance,  since  sbe  was  my  dear  mother’s  quetrj',  that  I  always  imagined  some  mis- 
first  cousin  and  early  friend  ;  and  though  '•  taken  delicacy  had  occasioned  your  con- 
I  do  not  remember  her,  I  have  often  heard  |  duct  to  young  Clifford  ;  hut  say  nothing 
when  a  child,  remarks  on  my  likeness  both  about  it  if  it  pains  you  thus.” 
to  her,  and  the  grandmother  of  mamma  “  Nay,  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  know 
and  herself.  And  she  was,  then,  your  1  everything  which  concenis  me,  my  dear, 
Edith,  and  you  were  the  persen  mamma  j  kind  friend,”  said  Florence,  turning  to- 
so  often  tvished  she  had  married !  how  !  wards  him  her  tearful  face.  “  I  will  tell 
strange  !"  |  you,  as  well  as  I  can,  what  actuated  mein 

“Strange  indeed,”  repeated  the  de- I  acting  as  1  did.” 
lighted  Mr.  Bevington ;  and  from  that  And  she  proceeded  to  give  a  slight 
itioment  his  affection  seemed  to  increase,  j  sketch  of  the  circumstances  which  had 
if  it  were  possible,  for  one  who  had  the  |  preceded  the  engagement  of  Chfford  and 
same  blood  with  his  lost  love  in  her  veins. '  Georgina ;  though  carefully  concealing 
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Mrii.  Stiipyltun'si  shure  in  the  iilTair,  and 
only  hinting  at  her  sistei’s  preference  for 
him,  laying  the  cliief  stret^  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  Clilford  to  marry  a  woman  of  for¬ 
tune,  and  the  great  comfort  she  would 
have  felt  in  committing  her  young  sister  to 
such  a  man. 

But  Mr.  Bcvington  tolerably  gues.sed  at 
the  real  state  of  matters,  though  he  did 
not  say  so  to  his  beautiful  ward.  But 
.after  half-praising  half-scolding  her  fur 
her  “  generous,  absurd  self  sacrtlice,”  he 
left  her  to  take  a  ride,  telling  her  he  had 
.some  business  culls  to  make,  bidding  her 
to  take  cure  of  herself  till  dinner-time. 
He  returned  just  in  time  for  the  dressing- 
bell,  and  pursued  a  mysterious  silence 
on  the  direction  he  had  taken ;  though 
had  Florence  beeu  curious  enough  to 
rpiestion  bis  groom  she  would  have  learnt 
tliat  he  had  visited  Sir  Henry  Clifford’s 
Alanor  House,  and  held  a  short  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  old  steward,  -who  managed 
it  in  bis  master’s  absence. 

*  •  «  • 

A  bright  autumn  fire  was  burning  in 
Florence  Charleville’s  boudoir,  which  was 
occupied  by  two  individuals  -whom  we 
need  not  again  introduce  to  our  readers, 
though  both  somewhat  changed  since  the 
memorable  evening  of  Mrs.  Stapyltun’s 
assembly,  for  the  light  of  happiness  is  on 
Florence’s  cheek  and  eye ;  while  Henry 
Clifford’s  line  face  is  expressive  of  deeper, 
higher  fccliiig  than  before  the  months  of 
.sadness  he  had  endured.  But  Mr.  Be- 
viiigton  is  absent,  and  no  wonder ;  for  lie 
liad  a  world  of  business  on  his  bunds,  in 
preparing  for  the  marriage  of  his  adopted 
child,  who  is  not,  however,  to  be  se|iu- 
rated  from  him ;  for  be  has  consented  to 
give  tip  his  establishment  and  live  with  the 
young  couple,  whom  he  has  endowed  richly 
enough  to  quiet  all  Florence’s  scruples  as 
to  burdening  Henry  with  a  portionless 
wife.  And  the  festival  of  the  world,  the 
glad  season  of  Ciiri8tmn.s,  found  a  happy 
circle  at  the  Manor  House,  including 
Mrs.  Stapylton  and  Georgina  ;  fur  all  are 
too  happy  not  to  have  forgiven  tlie  injury 
intended  them  by  tlie  former,  and  adver¬ 
sity  h.as  done  its  work  in  educating  and 
.softening  the  character  of  tlie  once  giddy 
lieirc'^s.  Hut  once  had  she  heard  of  Ar¬ 


thur  de  Ros,  wlicii  he  visited  M - ,  to 

arrange  for  quitting  liis  regiment  on  the 
death  of  liis  lather,  but  slie  had  nut  seen 
him,  for  he  evidently  wa.s  in  no  lia.-.te  to 
renew  to  Mr.  Stapyltun’s  orphan  the 
hoiiiHgc  be  hud  tendered  to  the  rich 
banker’s  daughter. 

But  whatever  the  pang  his  conduct  oc¬ 
casioned  Georgina,  she  liad  reason  to 
thank  the  reverse  which  revealed  to  her 
the  real  character  of  her  brilliant  admirer  ; 
when,  a  year  after,  she  became  the  happy 
wife  of  Clifford’s  most  intimate  friend,  a 
fine  hearted,  cultivated  yuung  man,  rapidly 
rising  at  the  Loudon  bar. 

But  though  Georgina's  marriage  put  the 
last  stroke  to  the  bappiuess  of  Plorciicr, 
though  Ueiiry  Clifford  thinks  his  wife  more 
perfect  each  year  «f  his  life,  we  question 
whether  either  enjoys  a  sutisiactiuii  so 
pure,  so  heartfelt,  us  their  generous  friend, 
our  dearly  beloved  Old  Bachelor. 

I'nttri}. 

THE  FAMILY  BIBLE. 

Thou  art  tiot  iii  tuurocco  bound, 

Tby  iiMkVttd  not  eUg^tl  with  gold ; 

Thou  thumU-wui'u  art  in  lunnc  a  x'inee, 

And  >ory,  very  old. 

BequeiUlieil  unto  luy  motlier,  thou 
To  her  a  guide  did^t  prove 
From  tbi.<  dark  wIlderneaH  unU> 

A  poi’udiso  above. 

forty  years  since  at  tier  grave 
T’hu  porting  tear  I  shed ; 

And  1  can  any  Iheio  forty  years 
ble«t  b<x>k!  thou  host  been  read, 

And  sliuit,  while  doth  iny  vision  last. 

.\Tid  should  I  blind  e'er  be, 

Tiiy  elioiecsl  texls  wUl  Uiid  a  place 
\N’ithin  niy  memory. 

I  liave  a  child,  an  only  child, 

But  l)a\o  no  will  to  make. 

**  Silver  and  gold,”  as  Peter  said, 

I’ve  none but  she  can  take 
From  tluMc  old  bunds  what  better  U 
Thun  silxor  or  than  gold, 

A  trfuifuiy  wherein  she’ll  tlnd 
Things  that  arc  “new  and 

L.  ?T.  TiiOrtiiTOX  _ 
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KNITTING. 


Knittinji. 


LEAF  ASTIlfACASBAB. — CAST  OX  FIFTEEN  STITCHES. 

1.  Knit  4  X ,  make  1,  knit  3  together,  make  1,  knit  2  x ,  repeat  from  mark  to  mark,  flniah, 
make  1,  knit  3. — 2.  Knit  3,  purl  all  but  3,  knit  them.— 3.  Knit  4  x ,  make  1,  knit  3,  make  1,  knit  2 
X ,  repeat  trom  mark,  finish,  make  1,  knit  3. — 4.  Same  as  second.— 5.  Knit  4  X ,  make  1,  knit  6, 
make  1,  knit  2  X ,  repeat,  finish,  make  1,  knit  3. — 6.  Same  os  second. — 7.  Knit  4  x ,  make  1,  knit  2, 
moke  1,  knit  2  together,  knit  3,  make  1,  knit  2  x,  repeat,  finish,  make  1.  knit  3.— 8.  Same  as 
.seeond  row.— 9.  Knit  4  x,  make  1,  knit  3  (make  1,  knit  2  together  three  times),  make  1,  knit  2 
X ,  repeat,  finish,  make  1,  knit  3. — 10.  Same  us  second  row. — 11.  Knit  4  x ,  make  1,  knit  2  (knit  2 
together  three  times),  knit  3  together,  make  1,  knit  2  x ,  repeat,  finish,  make  1,  knit  3. — 12.  Same 
as  second  row. — 13.  Knit  4  x ,  make  1,  knit  2  together  (knit  2  together  tbee  times),  make  1,  knit 
2  X ,  repeat,  finish,  make  1,  knit  3. — 14.  Knit  4  x ,  purl  1,  purl  4  together,  purl  4  x ,  repeat,  finish, 
piake  1,  knit  3. 

A  lady’s  WALEING-DBESS.  (see  NEXT  PAGE.) 

This  is  a  chaste  and  becoming  style  of  dress  for  morning  promenade.  The  material  should  he  of 
a  clear  or  sprigged  muslin,  or  a  light  silk.  The  body  is  worn  high  and  full,  the  slip  or  lining  being 
low,  so  as  to  give  a  transparent  look  to  the  up|mr  part  of  the  neck.  In  muslin  a  breadth  and  a 
onarter  is  usually  allowed  for  the  bod^,  and  in  silk  two  widths.  In  muslin  the  back  should  be 
mil,  but  in  silk  it  should  be  made  plmn.  The  back  is  made  to  fasten  up  with  buttons,  and  the 
waist  is  finished  ofi'with  a  handsome  ribbon.  The  Slkbtb  is  plain  and  loose,  trimmed  with  frills  of 
the  same  material.  The  Kobe  admits  of  much  variety.  In  muslin  we  give  the  preference  to  plain 
tucks,  in  sets,  the  number  of  which  must  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  wearer.  In  silk,  tucks  are 
made  on  the  bias,  with  a  fringe  or  drawn  ribbon  at  the  edge,  which  has  an  exceedingly  elegant 
appearance. 


id 


A  LADY'S  WALKIITQ-DRESS. 


HOW  TO  GET  A  HUSBAND. 
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[ISTEECBPTED  COEEESPONDEJfCE.] 

HOW  TO  GET  A  HUSBAND.  I 

Tk«SackelorCorreiij)onde)u}t,mntuuieJfromp.77.  | 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — ^Thnnk  p^oodness, , 
I  have  now  a  little  time  to  spare  to  conti-  ■ 
nue  reading  my  Bachelor  letters.  Pupa  ’• 
and  Ma  have  gone  to  the  theatre,  and  | 
hare  left  me  alone  to  take  care  of  the  i 
house,  and  myself.  | 

You  know  I  wanted  to  say  something  j 
to  you  last  month  about  that  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  that  disagreeable  man,  Tom  Draw,  j 
He  says  that  we  young  girls  are  not  j 
nearly  so  good  as  our  mothers  used  to  be.  | 
I  don't  believe  a  word  about  it ;  in  fact, 
I  think  we're  a  great  deal  better.  I'm 
sure  we  have  our  dresses  made  nicer,  and 
wear  prettier  bonnets  —  don’t  we,  dear 
Mr.  Editor  ? 

Only  think  of  our  wearing  a  dress  with 
the  waist  just  below  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  putting  a  thing  like  a  coal-scuttle  on 
our  head,  after  we've  nicely  brushed  and 
cosmeliqueri  our  hair !  It  really  would  be 
dreadful.  I  was  just  going  to  say,  I 
should  so  like  you  to  see  such  a  pretty 
pink  bonnet  I’ve  just  got,  (oh !  it  is  such 
a  love !)  but  that  wouldn't  be  proper,  so 
1  won't  mention  anything  about  it. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  you’ll  begin  to 
think  I’m  a  very  giddy,  careless  girl,  for¬ 
getting  all  about  these  letters  ;  so  I’ll 
begin  at  once  to  give  you 

Letter  IVo.3. — Frank  lierton  to  Tom  Draw. 

*•'  Dear  Tom, — I  am  indeed  glad  you  came 
down  to  the  pie-nic  the  other  day.  I  knew 
you  would  bo  conquered,  and  has  it  not  so 
happened?  You  now  see  what  n  helpless 
and  forlorn  chance  you  have  when  you  at¬ 
tempt  to  play  off  your  supposed  invulnera¬ 
bility  of  heart  against  the  shafts  and  arrows 
(not  of  ‘  outrageous  fortune,’  but)  of  beauty, 
and  its  whole  army  of  smiles  and  fascina¬ 
tions.  Y'ou  came  to  see  me  vanquished — 
you  appeared  on  the  scene  with  the  express 
purpose  of  being  amused  at  my  innocent 
idolatry ;  and  forthwith  the  would-be  spec¬ 
tator  of  another’s  folly  becomes  himself  the 
actor  in  the  drama,  when  he  was  to  have 
been  only  a  spectator.  Hie  heart  has  been 
assailed,  a  breach  etfected,  and  his  citadel 
won,  whoso  strength  of  mind  was  considered 
to  be  proof  against  all  such  temptations! 


This  same  soli-sutHcient  individual  has  bent 
the  stilf  knee  of  too  confident  pride,  has 
bowed  the  head  of  obstinacy  in  deference  to 
the  superior  power  of  woman,  and  he  must 
now  take  ra^  with  those  who,  like  him, 
have  boasted,  and,  like  him,  have  been  van¬ 
quished. 

“I  will  stay  my  banter,  however,  Tom, 
and  say  most  heartily  I  am  glad  at  what 
has  occurred.  I  feel  certain  that  if  you 
discovered  some  young  lady  in  whose  society 
you  could  feel  a  pleasure,  and  whose  love 
and  attachment  you  desired  to  obtain,  your 
position  would  be  far  more  comfortable,  and 
much  happier.  By  the  bye,  had  we  not 
a  delightful  day  last  Thursday?  Epping 
Forest  is  assuredly  a  most  beautiful  spot- 
You  are  instinctively  carried  Iwck  to  the 
times  ot  our  ancient  mcnarchs  who  indulged 
in  the  exciting  woodland  sports  of  ()ld 
England, .as  you  gaze  at  the  antiquated 
huuting-boxcs,  and  the  places  of  rendezvous 
appointed  for  ‘ye  mcetynge  of  ye  companie.’ 
In  fancy’s  view,  the  Cavaliers  are  once  more 
seen  wending  their  way  through  the  sylvan 
scene,  and  listening  to  the  syren  voices  of 
their  ‘'ladye  loves’ — the  pretty  pages  are  in 
close  and  ready  attendance  on  their  beloved 
mistresses — the  trusty  squire  of  the  knight 
awaits  his  master’s  call,  whilst  the  falconer, 
not  the  least  in  importance  in  the  group,  is 
anxious  to  display  to  the  ‘  goodlie  companie  ’ 
the  skill  and  bottom  of  his  bird,  now  hooded 
on  his  thumb,  and  not  less  desirous  than  his 
trainer  to  exhibit  his  powers  in  the  ‘  circling 
falcon- fight.’  These  items  of  imagination 
will  always  bold  sway  in  the  breasts  of  our 
countrymen  and  oountrjnvomen  so  long  as 
the  land  itself  exists  in  its  beauteous  reality 
of  wood  and  forest.  However,  Tom,  I  fancy 
these  ‘companies’  of  olden  days  were  not 
more  comfortably  situated  than  ourselves 
were  last  week.  They  had  not  more  easy 
carriages,  better  harnessed  steeds,  more 
steady  coachmen,  nor  more  even  roads,  to 
render  their  journeys  more  secure  or  speedy. 
Nor  do  I  think  their  vcal-and-ham  pies, 
lobster-salads,  or  pasties  could  have  been 
superior  to  these  same  dainty  viands  which 
the  ‘old  Indies’  (so  indispensable  in  these 
matters)  had  managed  to  provide  us  with. 
Nor  do  I  greatly  complain  of  the  champagne 
so  deliciously  iced,  and  so  harmlessly  ex¬ 
citing. 

“  Did  you  not  find  it,  Tom,  rather  difiicult 
to  get  smoothly  along  in  the  polka  on  the 
grass  ?  The  iv,rfy  boards  are  certainly  not 
quite  so  smooth  or  so  well  planed  as  those 
of  another  material  found  in  Hanover-square 
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or  at  Willis’s  Eooms.  But,  takiu);  it  all  in 
all,  and  allowing  for  a  few  eontre-temps,  I 
passed  a  most  d^ightful  day,  and  must  own 
to  haTing  enjoyed  myself  immensely. 

"  There  was  nothing,  however,  that  pleased 
me  BO  much  as  ‘your  case,’  which  I  consider 
to  have  been  ‘  the  event’  of  the  day :  but  I 
promised  to  say  no  more  at  present  on  that 
matter,  so  I  will  let  you  alone.  Sather  a 
rich  joke  that,  when  !wb  Charkton  placed 
himself  inadvertently  in  the  midst  of  the 
largest  and  most  fruity  raspberry-and^sur- 
rant  tart.  Poor  fellow !  I  never  shall  forget 
the  stained  hue  of  his  formerly  white  panta¬ 
loons,  or  the  equally  ruby-like  colour  of  his 
blushing  cheeks  when  he  discovered  his 
direful  plight.  How  the  girls  enjoyed  the 
temporary  misery  of  imhappy  Bob!  some 
■creaming  with  laughter,  desirous  all  the 
while  of  appearing  immensely  sorry.  You 
will  admit,  I  am  sure,  Tom,  with  your  usual 
candour,  that  the  girls  did  look  extremely 
well.  You  have  oftentimes  told  mo  that 
they  don’t  know  ‘  how  to  get  husbands ;’ 
but  I  do  think,  on  Thursday  last  they  all 
looked  capable  of  obtaining  and  worthy  of 
possessing  any  given  quantity  of  ‘  mates  and 
masters.’ 

“  I  demand,  Tom,  in  your  next  letter,  your 
explanation  of  that  perpetually-occurring 
asseveration  of  yours,  vis.,  ‘that  the  great 
majority  of  the  young  ladies  of  this  period 
do  not  know  how  to  get  a  husband.’  If  you 
will  tell  me  in  what  particular  or  particulars 
they  exhibit  this  want  of  knowledge,  I  shall 
feel  immensely  obliged.  1  will  listen  with  all 
the  respect  it  may  desi'rve  to  your  elucidation 
of  the  subject ;  but,  remember,  Maria  is  one 
of  the  sex  (and  a  most  lovely  one,  too),  and 
take  heed,  thou  creature !  (as  the  girls  call 
us)  that  your  words  arc  not  belied  by  your 
deeds — take  care,  whilst  you  impute  to 
‘young  ladies  in  general’  ignorance  of  the 
Way  to  get  a  husband,  that  you  do  not  prac¬ 
tically  refute  your  accusation  by  becoming, 
as  I  fully  expect,  Maria’s  .  I  will 

leave  you  to  supply  the  blank,  and  remain, 
dear  Tom,  yours  tri^, 

“F»A5k  Berton.” 

I  had  hoped,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  to  have 
sent  you  two  letters ;  but  a  horrid  old 
maid,  a  friend  of  my  mother’s,  has  just 
“  stepped  in,  and  brought  her  work,  and 
is  going  to  stay  to  have  a  chat  with  me 
a  most  dreadful  annoyance,  as  I  know 
she’ll  only  talk  about  the  degeneracy, 
deficiency,  and  delinquency  of  the  present 


age  compared  with  what  it  used  to  be  in 
her  time,  and  when  she  was  accustomed 
to  have  heaus  and  sweethearts  to  pay  her 
the  most  decided  devotion.  I  must,  how¬ 
ever,  go  through  the  ordeal,  and  must 
close  my  desk,  promising  to  write  to  you 
again  next  week. 


ESSAY  IV. 

Oir  THE  QUALITIES  MOST  CONDUCIVE  TO 
SUCCESS  IN  SOCIETY. 

The  art  of  pleasing  is  one  of  no  ordi¬ 
nary  importance,  since  on  its  cultivation 
depends  not  only  the  comfort  and  pleasure 
of  social  intercourse,  but  the  proper  ful¬ 
filment  of  what  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
individual — the  ditfusion  of  as  much  hap¬ 
piness  as  possible  in  his  own  immediate 
sphere.  And  in  recommending,  and,  if 
possible,  aiding  in  the  study  of  this  grand 
social  secret,  we  must  premise  that  we 
hold  out  no  inducement  to  vanity,  no  gra¬ 
tification  to  a  despicable  love  of  admira¬ 
tion,  since  the  persons  most  eminent  for 
its  attainment  are  frequently  much  more 
like  the  violet  than  the  rose :  the  delight¬ 
ful  fragrance  of  their  atmosphere  is  en¬ 
joyed  and  felt,  while  its  source  is  compa¬ 
ratively  unnoticed.  They  are  rewarded 
more  commonly  with  the  affection  than 
the  homage  of  their  circle. 

We  will  now  consider  the  qualities  most 
capable  of  being  displayed  in  general  so¬ 
ciety,  and  their  respective  claims  to  pre¬ 
eminence  in  their  powers  of  pleasing. 
These,  we  think,  may  be  classed  under 
the  four  general  heads  of  Wit,  Talent, 
Good  Sense,  and  Good  Temper. 

It  is  a  trite  saying,  that  “  wits  are  sel¬ 
dom  loved;”  and  we  should  add,  with 
equal  truth,  that  they  are  seldom  pleas¬ 
ing.  There  is  invariably  a  certain  feeling 
of  une.asiness  when  in  the  society  of  a 
wit,  lest  that  quality  should  be  exercised 
at  his  companion's  expense :  the  brilliant 
lightning  is  dazzlingly  beautiful  in  itself, 
but  who  can  tell  whose  person  or  home¬ 
stead  may  be  its  next  victim  ?  Moreover, 
it  is  not  suited  for  every  subject  or  every 
mood:  there  are  many  moments,  many 
occasions,  when  it  is  incongenial  or  posi¬ 
tively  grating  to  the  feelings,  and  even  at 
the  most  favourable  season  for  its  display 
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we  are  by  no  means  aure  that  its  very 
prominence,  and  the  admiration  it  excites 
for  the  moment,  do  not  produce  a  certain 
feeling  of  annoyance  at  being  thus  cast 
into  the  shade,  which,  though  it  proceeds 
from  a  cause  so  contemptible  as  wounded 
self-lore,  is  yet  too  natural  not  to  be  a 
decided  bar  t*  the  quality  in  question 
being  placed  among  those  favourable  for 
the  powers  of  pleasing.  We  speak  not 
here  of  the  innocent  and  graceful  play¬ 
fulness  which,  under  proper  restrictions,  | 
is  conducive  to  the  cheerfulness  and  har¬ 
mony  of  the  social  circle. 

Talent  is  subject  to  a  different  yet 
somewhat  similar  class  of  objections — 
always  understanding  it  to  be  a  distinct 
quality,  though  when  united  with  others 
it  forms  a  rare  and  truly  admirable  cha¬ 
racter.  If  confined  to  any  especial  sub¬ 
ject  or  accomplishment,  its  effects  are,  of 
course,  limited  to  the  occasion  for  its  dis¬ 
play,  and  the  person  who,  for  the  moment, 
has  been  the  object  of  general  attention 
and  admiration,  sinks  at  once  into  insig-  | 
nificance,  and  has  no  more  claim  to  the 
power  of  pleasing  in  society  than  a  first- 
rate  vocalist  or  artist.  But  even  when  so 
general  that  it  entitles  its  possessor  to 
rank  among  the  superior  intellects  and 
geniuses  of  his  circle,  it  deserves  and  re¬ 
ceives  admiration  and  distinction  as  a 
high  and  noble  gift;  but  it  diffuses  not 
that  general  feeling  of  pleasure  and  com¬ 
fort,  case  and  repose,  which  is  essential 
to  the  art  of  which  we  speak.  It  is  in 
itself  one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of 
man ;  but  that  it  gives  not  the  power  of 
pleasing,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  our 
greatest  geniuses  have  been  by  no  means 
the  most  agreeable  or  beloved  members 
of  their  respective  circles. 

Having  thus  dismissed  these  two  bril¬ 
liant  candidates  for  a  distinguished  recep¬ 
tion  in  society,  let  us  turn  to  their  more 
unpretending  sisters.  Good  Sense  and 
G(^  Temper,  whose  union  will  be  found 
to  constitute  the  moat  favourable  combi¬ 
nation  for  the  happiness  of  their  posses¬ 
sor,  and  all  within  his  influence. 

There  is  a  solid,  quiet,  every-day  appli¬ 
cability  in  that  same  useful  quality  of 
good  sense,  which  is  never  found  wanting 
on  any  occasion,  though  it  may  not  shine 


at  any  moment.  It  responds  to  every 
call,  is  exactly  what  is  needed  on  every 
emergency,  and  yet  so  unobtrusive  in  its 
character  that  it  wounds  the  vanity  or 
self-love  of  no  one ;  and  when  joined 
with  an  amiable  and  kindly  temper,  it 
gives  that  fine  tact  which  discerns  exactly 
what  is  most  pleasing  and  soothing  to  the 
feelings  and  mood  of  others ;  it  seeks  to 
display  their  attainments  and  excellences 
rather  than  its  own,  and  is  entirely  free 
from  that  morbid  fretfulness,  that  thin- 
skinned  susceptibility,  those  variations  of 
humour  and  mood,  which  are  destructive 
to  the  comfort  of  society,  and  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  art  of  pleasing. 
The  character  of  persons  endowed  with 
these  valuable  thobgh  modest  qualities  is 
like  a  picture  with  s.ibdued  and  harmo¬ 
nious  colouring,  or  the  green  with  which 
Nature,  in  her  unerring  wisdom,  has 
clothed  the  earth :  they  diffuse  around 
them  a  repose  and  tranquillity,  they  give 
to  others  a  feeling  of  self-satisfaction  ex¬ 
tremely  comfortable  in  its  effect  on  their 
amour-propre,  and,  in  a  word,  are  emi¬ 
nent  professors  of  the  art  of  pleasing. 
Wit  fails  and  decays  with  misfortune  and 
old  age  ;  Talent  too  often  renders  its 
possessor  a  magnificent  ruin;  but  Good 
Sense  and  Good  Temper  are  coeval  with 
life  itself,  and,  like  the  swan,  sing  their 
sweetest  song  when  dying. 


Hisvsui  ov  THB  Alchtiiists.— The  pretended 
secrets  of  the  alchrnusts  was  the  transmutatioii 
of  the  baser  metals  into  ^Id,  which  they  occa¬ 
sionally  exhibited  to  keep  the  dupes  who  supplied 
them  with  money  in  good  spirits.  This  they  per¬ 
formed  in  various  ways,  ^metimes  they  made 
use  of  crucibles  with  false  bottoms.  At  the  real 
bottom  they  put  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver ; 
this  was  covered  by  a  portion  or  powdered  cru¬ 
cible,  glued  together  by  gum  or  wax.  The  mate¬ 
rial  being  put  into  a  crucible,  and  the  heat  applied, 
the  false  bottom  disappeared ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  process,  the  gold  or  silver  was  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible.  A  common  exhibition 
was  to  dip  nails  into  a  liquid,  and  take  them  out 
half  converted  into  gold.  The  nails  were  one- 
half  gold  and  one-hu  iron,  neatly  soldered  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  the  gold  was  covered  with  something 
to  conceal  the  colour  which  the  liquid  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  removing.  Sometimes  they  had  metallic 
rods,  one-half  giild  and  one-half  silver,  and  the 
gold  end  whitened  with  mercury ;  the  gold  end 
was  dipped  into  the  transmuting  liquid  and 
heated,  when  the  meroury  was  dissipated  and 
the  gold  appeared. 
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SELECTED  EXTKACTS. 


^fkrtr^itracts. 

Ouotir  ov  Ha.ib  Powdbb. — The  absurd  prao* 
tice  of  nowderioff  the  hair  oriipnated  with  two 
dull  ana  miteraMe  mountebanln  at  a  public  fair 
in  France,  who,  having  racked  their  stupid 
ima|{inatioiM  in  Tain  to  excite  the  laughter  of 
their  gwiog  auditors,  at  last  fhaxled  up  their 
hair  in  a  fautastic  manner,  and  plastered  it  over 
with  flour  and  grease.  The  conceit  pleaded,  and 
Ihshion,  erer  fond  of  absurdities,  carried  the 
fooleries  of  two  low  buffoons  to  the  court  of  a 
great  monarch.  The  English,  who  long  copied 
the  fashions  of  the  French,  soon  decorated  the 
outside  of  their  heads  in  the  same  ridiculous 
manner,  and  in  the  year  1795,  when  the  tax  on 
the  use  of  hair-powder  passed,  the  following 
calculation  was  made  of  the  quantity  of  flour 
oonsumed  (or  rather  wasted)  by  the  army  only. 
The  militaiy  force  of  Great  Britain,  including 
foot,  horse,  militia,  feucibles,  &o.,  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  elsewhere,  amounts 
to  about  250, 0(X)  men,  each  of  whom  is  supposed 
to  waste  a  pound  of  flour  per  week.  250,0iKHbs. 
a  week  are  no  less  than  6,600  ions  weight  a  year, 
a  quantity  sufficient  to  make  3,059,353  quartern 
loares,  and  to  supply  60,000  people  with  bread 
for  twelve  months. 

A  SaaAOLto  ov  Max.— The  kingdom  of  Patan, 
in  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  must  not  be  governed 
but  by  a  woman,  thoogh,  in  fact,  it  is  by  men 
the  kingdom  is  govem^.  Let  us  explain  this 
■aeming  paradox.  According  to  the  laws  of 
Patan,  the  queen  must  not  marry,  instead  of 
which,  however,  she  is  entitled  to  have  as  many 
gallants  as  she  pleases.  It  is  for  her  dignity, 
and  the  necessary  splendour  of  her  court,  to  have 
a  seraglio  of  the  handsomest  men  in  her  domi¬ 
nions,  and  from  wherever  they  can  be  obtained. 
Among  these  men  there  are  always  some  whom 
she  prefers  to  others,  and  those  are  generally 
the  rulers  of  the  state.  The  favourites  of  the 
queen  leave  her  but  a  shadow  of  power,  but  she 
si^ys  their  company  whenever  she  pleases  to 
command  them.  At  her  death  she  is  succeeded 
by  a  daughter,  who  is  treated  in  the  same  way. 

BACHikoa's  PBivxLBGKS.^These  geutlemon 
accept  all  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  support 
none  of  the  expense.  They  dine  out,  ana  are 
not  bound  to  give  dinners  in  return.  Instead  of 
taking  a  box  by  the  year,  they  buy  an  admission 
for  li^.  Their  carriage  holds  only  two,  and  they 
are  never  obliged  to  set  down  a  dowager.  Wed¬ 
dings,  christenings,  noUiing  comes  amiss 

to  them.  They  are  never  called  **papa;'*  they 
are  not  regularly  assailed  with  milliners*,  stay- 
makers’,  and  jewellers’  bills.  We  never  see 
them  running  themselves  into  suits  for  eonjugal 
righU ;  for  them  la  helU  mere  is  destitute  of 
point,  and  they  yawn  atfo  femme  Jalonee,  They 
are  never  godfathers  from  reciprocity;  they 
sleep  in  peace  the  be^t  part  of  the  morning,  leave 
balls  when  they  like,  and  invest  in  tlie  funds. 

Marbiagb  is  the  mother  of  the  world,  and 
preserves  kingdoms,  and  fills  cities,  and  churches, 
and  heaven  itself.  An  unmarried  m:ui,  like  the 
fly  in  the  heart  of  an  apple,  dwells  in  perpetual 


sweetness,  but  dwells  alone,  and  is  confined,  and 
dies  in  singnlarity.  But  marriage,  like  the  use¬ 
ful  bee,  builds  a  bouse,  and  gathers  sweetness 
from  every  flower,  and  labours  and  unites  into 
societies  and  republics,  and  sends  out  colonies, 
and  feeds  the  world  with  delicacies,  and  obeys  it* 
king,  and  keeps  order,  and  exercises  many  vir* 
tues,  and  promotes  the  interest  of  mankindi,  and 
it  that  state  of  good  things  to  which  God  had 
designed  the  constitotion  of  the  world.— Jbebmi 
Tatlob. 

Bib  WAtiTBB  Scott's  Lots  of  Childbbw.— 
He  hod  two  boys  and  two  girls.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  who  take  much  delight  in  mere  infants, 
but  no  father  ever  devoted  more  time  and  tender 
care  to  bis  offspring  than  he  did  to  each  of  his 
as  they  successively  reached  the  age  when  they 
could  listen  to  him  and  understand  his  talk.  Like 
their  route  playmates,  Compand  the  greyhouDd^i, 
they  had  at  all  times  IVee  access  to  his  stndy ; 
be  never  considered  their  tattle  as  any  distoro* 
ance.  They  went  and  came  as  pleued  their 
fancy ;  and  when  they,  unoonscioos  bow  he  was 
engaged,  intreated  him  to  lay  down  his  pen  and 
tell  them  a  story,  ho  would  take  them  on  his 
knee,  repeat  a  ballad  or  a  legend,  kiss  them,  and 
set  them  down  again  to  their  marbles  or  nine* 
pins,  and  resume  his  labours  as  if  refreshed  bv 
the  interruption.— Lockhart’s  **  Life  op  Scott.*' 

Fbscalb  Dbbss.— It  is  well  known  that  a  loose 
and  easy  dress  contributes  much  to  give  the 
sex  the  Ane  proportions  of  body  that  are  observ* 
ablf*  iu  the  Grecian  statues,  and  which  serve  as 
models  to  our  present  artists,  nature  being  too 
much  disffgured  among  us  to  aflbnl  any  such. 
The  Green  knew  nothing  of  those  Gothic 
shaakles,  that  multiplicity  of  ligatures  and  band* 
ages  with  which  our  liodies  are  compressed. 
Their  women  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  whale* 
bone  stays,  by  which  ours  distort  their  shape 
instead  of  displaying  it.  This  practice,  carried 
to  so  great  an  excess  as  it  is  in  England,  must 
in  time  degenerate  the  species,  and  is  an  instance 
of  had  taste.  Can  it  be  a  pleasant  sight  to 
behold  a  woman  cut  in  two  iu  the  middle,  as  it 
were,  like  a  wasp?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  as 
shocking  to  the  eye  as  it  is  painful  to  the  ima* 
ination.  A  fine  shape,  like  the  limb,  hath  its 
uo  size  and  proportion,  a  diminution  of  which 
U  certainly  a  defect.  Such  a  deformity  also 
would  be  shocking  iu  a  naked  figure ;  wherefore, 
then,  should  it  be  esteemed  a  beauty  in  one  that 
is  dressed  P  Everything  that  confines  and  lays 
nature  under  a  rMtraiiit  is  an  instance  of  luid 
titste.  This  is  as  true  in  regard  to  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  body  as  to  the  embellishments  of 
the  mind.  Life,  health,  reason,  and  convenience 
ought  to  be  taken  first  into  consideration. 
Gracefulness  cannot  subsist  without  ease  ;  deli¬ 
cacy  is  not  debility ;  nor  must  a  woman  be  sick 
in  order  to  please. — norssiAU. 

Good  Brbbdtng. — In  good  breeding — which 
differs,  if  at  all,  from  high  breeding  only  as  it 
gracefully  romemWrs  the  rights  of  others  rather 
than  gracefully  insists  on  its  own  rights— I  dis¬ 
cern  no  special  connexion  with  weaHh  or  birth  ; 
but  rather  that  it  lies  in  human  nature  itself, 
and  is  due  from  all  men  towards  all  men.— 
Cabltle. 
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Uiishm. 

Tn  good  actions  which  we  sow  in  our  onward 
path  through  life  fructify  and  blossom  to  immor* 
talise  our  memories. 

Thb  talent  of  turning  people  into  ridicule,  and 
exposing  those  we  are  conrersing  of,  as  well  as 
those  we  eonrerse  with,  is  the  qualification  of 
tittle  ungenerous  tampers.  The  greatest  blem* 
ishes  are  often  found  in  the  most  shining  cha¬ 
racters.  But  what  an  absurd  thing  it  is  to  pass 
over  all  the  valuable  parts  of  a  man,  and  fix  our 
attention  on  his  infirmities — to  observe  bis  imper¬ 
fections  more  than  his  virtues ! 

Expeavoub  to  make  peace  among  th^  neigh- 
boors  i  it  is  a  worthy  and  reputable  action,  and 
brings  greater  and  juster  commendations  to 
thee,  and  more  benefit  to  those  with  whom  thou 
conversest,  than  wit,  learning,  or  any  of  those 
BO  much  admired  accomplishments. 

Wiss  men  are  instructed  by  reason  ;  men  of 
less  understanding  by  expencnce ;  the  most 
ignorant  by  necessity ;  and  beasts  by  nature. 

Lit  not  your  seal  for  a  cause  push  you  into 
haxardous  engagements.  Set  bounds  to  your 
zeal  by  discretion,  to  error  by  truth,  to  passion 
by  reason,  and  to  divisions  by  charity. 

Thi  greatest  pleasure  of  life  is  love ;  the 
greatest  treasure,  contentment ;  the  greatest 
possession,  health;  the  greatest  case  is  sleep; 
and  the  greatest  medicine,  a  true  friend. 

It  is  usually  said  by  grammarians  that  the  use 
of  limguago  is  to  cx^iress  our  wants  and  desires ; 
but  it  is  generally  admitted,  and  with  some  show 
of  reason,  that  be  who  best  knows  how  to  keep 
his  necessities  private,  is  the  most  likely  person 
to  have  them  nMlressed,  and  that  the  true  use  of 
speech  is  not  so  much  to  express  our  wants  as  to 
oonrteal  them. 

Ma7(y  who  have  tasted  all  the  pleasures  of  sin 
forsake  it,  and  come  over  to  virtne ;  but  there  is 
Boarcely  an  instance  to  be  found  of  any  that  well 
experimented  the  delights  of  virtue  that  ever 
could  be  drawn  ofl'from  it,  or  find  in  his  heart  to 
fall  back  to  bis  former  cours<\ 

Tax  first  of  all  virtues  is  iniioeenee :  the  next 
is  modesty.  If  we  banish  moilcstv  out  of  the 
world,  shecairies  away  with  her  half  the  virtue 
that  is  in  it. 

No  character  is  more  gbmous,  none  more 
attractive  of  universal  ailmiratioii  nnd  respect, 
than  that  of  helping  those  who  ore  in  no  condi- 
tiou  of  helping  themselves. 

Lots  is  the  epitome  of  our  whole  duty ;  and 
all  the  endearments  of  society,  so  long  as  they 
are  lawful  and  honest,  arc  uot  only  consistent 
with,  but  parts  and  expreesions  of  it. 

Trbbb  are  some  folks  who  think  a  great  deal 
and  say  but  little,  and  they  arc  m  ise  folks  ;  and 
there  are  others  again,  who  utterwhatevercomea 
up^rniost,  and  they  are  fools. 

He  that  enviclh,  niakcth  another  man’s  rirtne 
his  vice— another’s  happiness  his  torm»‘nt;  where¬ 
as  he  that  rejoices  at  the  prosperity  of  another  is 
a  partaker  of  the  same. 

The  triumph  of  wit  is  to  make  your  good 
nature  subdtie  your  cen«ure ;  to  be  quick  in  see¬ 
ing  faults,  aud  slow  in  ex;)OBing  them. 


Whbh  is  one's  head  like  a  monarch  ? — When 
it  is  aching  (a  king). 

Ah  Uhktart.— a  negro  boy  was  driving  a 
mule  in  Jamaica,  when  the  animal  suddenly 
stopped,  aud  refused  to  budge.  **  Won't  you  go, 
ehr'  said  the  boy.  “Feel  grand,  do  you  F  1 
s’pose  you  forget  your  fodder  was  a  jackass  P" 

A  PRLLOW  some  time  since  exhibited  a  skull 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  A  gentleman  present  ob¬ 
served  that  it  was  too  si^l  for  Cromwell,  who 
had  a  very  large  bead,  and  died  an  old  man. 
**  Oh,  I  know  all  that,"  said  the  exhibitor  undis¬ 
turbed  ;  “  but  you  see,  sir,  this  was  bis  skull 
when  he  was  a  l)oy.** 

A  HOULBVAH  having  alluded  to  the  Earl  of 
Guildford  as  “  that  thing  of  a  minister,"  he  was 
advised  to  resent  the  expression.  “  I  will,"  said 
he,  “  by  continuing  in  office,  as  I  know  hk  lord- 
shin  liM  no  othee^reoaotment  against  me  than 
wishing  to  be  the  thing  I  am." 

Foom  Aim  thb  Bissop.— Dining  at  tha  honan 
of  a  gentleman,  whera  tba  Bishop  of  wan 
present,  Foote  was  in  high  spirits,  and  as  frill  of 
effeirescence  as  a  botUe  of  ginger^beer.  Tha 
bialiop  being  angry  at  the  entire  usurpation  of 
the  conversation  by  Foote,  after  waiting  with 
considerable  impatience,  eac^imed,  “  When  will 
that  player  laava  off*  praaohingP"  “Oh,  my 
lord,'^  said  Foato,  “  tho  moment  I  am  made  n 
bishop." 

Thb  Doctob  is  Right.—A  Dutchman  gtreu 
to  intemperance  at  length  joined  a  temperanca 
society.  A  few  months  after,  feeling  unwell,  be 
sent  for  a  physician,  wlio  prescribed  for  him  one 
ounce  of  spirits.  Not  understanding  what  an 
ounce  was,  bo  asked  a  friend,  who  told  him  that 
eight  drachms  made  an  ounce.  “  Ah !"  exclaimed 
the  old  Dutchman,  “  the  doctor  understands  my 
case  exactly.  I  used  to  take  six  drams  in  a  day» 
and  I  always  wanted  two  more." 

LALAHDB.^-At  a  dinner  given  by  a  nobleman, 
Lalande  was  placed  between  Madame  de  Stael 
and  MaiUme  Kecamier.  “  How  lucky  I  am  1" 
exclaimed  Lolande ;  “  here  1  ojn,  seated  between 
irit  and  “And  without  possessing 

either  one  or  the  other,"  exclaimed  Madame  de 
Staol. 

Ubtauatioh.— A  certain  lord  in  a  lata  admi¬ 
nistration  w'aa  asked  why  ho  did  not  promote 
merit;  to  which  he  pertinently  replied,  “Why, 
because  merit  did  not  promote  me." 

Tns  MorsTACifi?. — A  young  lady  at  a  party 
the  other  evening  was  asked  by  a  nmootb-fweed 
gentleman  whether  or  not  she  bked  moustaohes. 
**  Oh,"  replied  tho  demoiselle,  “I  invariably  set 
my  face  against  them." 

CoxrHDRUV. — “I  soy,  Jimmv,  my  bor,  Fve 
got  a  (*onuii(lrum  for  you."  “  fiave  you  ?  well, 
let’s  have  it.  I’m  a  reg'lar  good  'un  at  them 
sort  o'  things.  Now  for  it."  “  Suppose  as  how 
my  wife  was  to  fall  overboard  when  we  were 
going  to  Margate  some  day,  what  letter  in  the 
iUpha}>et  would  express  my  wish  in  regard  to 
her  P"  “  Why,  letter  E,  in  course." 


FAMILY  PORTRAITS.— THE  AMIABLE  BOY. 


hands,  and  that  he  frequently  forgets,  in  a 
good  game  at  hockey  or  bat  and  ball,  whe¬ 
ther  he  possesses  any  hair  at  all.  Still 
less  can  we  claim  the  merit  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  attainments  of  his  companion  in 
our  portrait  gallery,  the  "juvenile  pro¬ 
digy  albeit,  he  is  a  favourite  with  his 
instructors  for  the  good  will  and  industry 


with  which  he  applies  in  his  school-hours. 
But,  alas !  when  they  are  over  he  is  not 
found  poring  over  his  Latin  grammar  or 
“  Chymistry  Made  Easy,”  rather  will  you 
find  him  engaged  in  the  mysteries  of  kite¬ 
making,  or  roaming  in  the  fields  and 
woods  with  his  dog,  for  our  amiable  boy 
is  a  great  lover  of  animals.  But  now  hav¬ 
ing,  as  in  duty  bound,  confessed  his  defi¬ 
ciencies,  we  will  paint  some  of  his  merits, 
though  we  fear  we  cannot  give  in  our  pen- 
and-ink  sketch  a  just  idea  of  the  sweet 
yet  manly  temper,  the  warm,  kindly  heart, 
the  sunniness  of  disposition,  which  makes 
him  the  favourite  of  parents,  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  companions,  and  our  own 
beau-ideal  of  what  a  “  boy”  par  excellence 
should  be.  For  his  parents,  we  have  often 
heard  them  declare  that  he  never  gave 
them  a  disrespectful  word  or  even  look  from 
bis  infancy  till  that  hour ;  manly  as  he  is, 
we  have  seen  the  tear  stand  in  his  eye  if 
mental  or  bodily  suffering  attacked  the 
mother,  whom  he  would  tend  with  almost 
a  daughter’s  tenderness ;  and  his  father's 
wish  was  enough  at  any  moment  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  boyish  delinquency  or  to  stimu¬ 
late  to  unusual  exertion.  But  we  have 
delighted  even  more  in  watching  the  “  ami¬ 
able  boy”  with  his  young  brothers  and 
sisters.  We  have  seen  him  so  unrufSed 
in  temper  when  tried  by  the  whims  and 
teasing  of  the  young  girl  next  to  him  in 
age,  that  when  the  warm-hearted  little 
thing  has  come  in  penitence  to  “  make  up" 
some  childish  quarrel,  he  has  been  utterly 
unconscious  that  any  ground  for  offence 
had  been  given.  We  have  seen  him  cheer¬ 
fully  giving  up  a  favourite  game  with  his 
school-fellows  to  play  at  “  cat’s  cradle” 
with  a  little  invalid  sister,  or  spin  a  top 
for  the  amusement  of  a  baby  brother ;  for, 
with  the  unerring  instinct  of  childhood,  the 
juvenile  inhabitants  of  the  nursery  are 
always  certain  they  will  find  him  ready  to 
give  them  his  time  and  assistance  in  all 


THE  AMIABLE  BOY. 

“  Mv  dear  sir,  what  worse  can  you  say 
of  him  ?”  exclaimed  a  celebrated  wit,  on 
being  assured  that  a  candidate  for  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  was  “  very  good-natured.”  So 
lest  our  young  hero  should  meet  at  once 
with  a  similar  condemnation,  we  will  beg 
our  gentle  readers  to  give  to  his  descrip¬ 
tive  title  rather  the  acceptation  of  the 
French  aimable  than  that  attributed  to 
our  own  much  used  and  abused  English 
term.  A  cruel  injustice  would  it  be  to 
the  frank,  joyous,  fun-loving  original  of 
our  sketch  to  class  him  with  those  model 
young  gentlemen  of  whom  we  confess  a 
most  unorthodox  horror,  whose  hands  and 
blouses  (they  never  wear  pinafores  now-a- 
davs)  are  never 


dirty,  and  whose  hair  (un- 
rufBed  by  rude  plays)  remains  in  the 
smooth  straight  lines  in  which  it  has  been 
arranged  by  mamma  or  nurse.  We  are 
sorry  to  say  it,  but  truth  compels  us  to 
avow,  that  our  young  favourite  is  not  at 
all  remarkable  for  the  whiteness  of  his 
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their  important  little  affairs.  Our“  amiable  battles,  get  on  as  they  can,  and  sometimes, 

boy’  is  also  a  great  favourite  with  the  by  the  way,  astonishingly  well  too,  consi- 

firiends  and  acquaintances'  of  the  family,  dering  their  disadvantages.  But  as  every 

who  are  at  once  prepossessed  by  the  open 

frankness  of  his  countenance  and  his  un-  .  ^  ' 

obtrusive  cheerful  manner,  which  above  ^  ■  iffi]  |l' 

all  things  disposes  one  to  make  him  the  j  j;  h!;-'; ! "  |r 

companion  of  an  early  morning  walk  '■  _  V.l  ii'll'ipi!  * 

when  staying  .at  his  father’s  house,  and  ; '  '  t- ilUMjl '!  jl'.i  1 


opens  the  heart  and  the  purse-strings 

when  visiting  him  at  school.  Lastly,  he  y  ^ 

is  the  chosen  comrade  and  play-fellow  of 


his  school -fellows,  for  nowhere  is  honour,  V 
unselfishness,  and  good-humour  better  £^'3 
appreciated  than  in  the  little  world  of  a 
boy's  school.  V 

Our  sketch  is  from  life ;  but  even  its  t' j 
features  will  serve  for  the  portrait  of  A  VSt' 
many,  and  in  placing  it  by  the  side  of  the  v 
“juvenile  prodigy,’’  though  we  do  not  quite 
say  with  the  showman  “whichever  you  ' 
please,  ladies  and  gentlemen,’’  we  do  be-  •‘^’r 
lieve  it  rests  with  parents,  above  all  with 
mothers,  to  mould  their  children  in  the 
likeness  of  either,  the  precocious  young 
gentleman  or  his  less  distinguished  com- 
peer  the  “  amiable  boy.’’ 


THE  PRODIGY  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

We  are  told  that  every  family  is  a  small 
kingdom,  or  every  kingdom  a  large  family, 
we  forget  which  ;  and  without  examining 
into  the  justice  of  the  comparison,  we 
really  think  it  holds  good  in  one  respect. 
In  most  kingdoms  there  are  three  classes 
— upper,  middling,  and  lower  ;  and  we 
may  divide  the  generality  of  families  in 
the  same  manner.  First,  there  is  “  our 
eldest,’’  graced  and  favoured  in  all  the 
dignities  of  primogeniture,  the  fortunate 
recipient  of  new  wardrobes  and  the  unex¬ 
hausted  generosity  of  grandparents  and 
godparents.  Next  among  fortune’s  fa¬ 
vourites,  though  not  in  succession,  comes 
the  youngest,  the  spoiled  darling,  whose 
sacred  rights  of  claiming  the  chief  atten¬ 
tion  of  mammas  and  nurses,  and  his  own 
way,  are  invaded  by  no  impertinent  baby 
usurper.  And  lastly,  between  these  almost 
equally  favoured  individuals,  are  the  un¬ 
distinguished  “  middle  class”  of  the  family, 
who,  possessing  neither  the  right  of  the 
elderbood  or  youngerhood,  fight  their  own 


rule  has  its  exception,  our  readers  have 
doubtless  been  as  lucky  (or  unlucky)  as 
I  ourselves  in  observing,  besides  these  fixed 
stars  or  regular  planets  of  the  families  of 
tlieir  acquaintance,  a  dazzling  meteor,  a 
brilliant  comet,  known  to  ordinary  mortals 
as  the  “prodigy  of  the  family.’’  And  as 
irregular  bodies  are  not  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  fixed  laws,  these  distinguished 
little  beings  and  their  parents  show  a  mag- 
nanimons  disregard  of  the  ordinary  rules 
which  control  a  “  well-regulated  family,’’ 
For  to  place  such  brilliant  talents,  such 
precocious  wit,  under  the  trammels  of 
order,  quietness,  and  discretion,  would  be 
a  most  blind  disregard  of  genius,  a  sinful 
putting  the  candle  under  a  bushel.  And 
in  pursuance  of  these  enlightened  and 
liberal  ideas,  a  truly  parliamentary  freedom 
of  speech  is  accorded  to  the  young  prodigy, 
and  a  somewhat  inconveniently  free  course 
given  to  the  exercise  of  his  various  talents, 
the  good  effect  of  the  said  judicious  system 
being  happily  illustrated  by  the  absence  of 
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constraint  or  gine  with  which  he  mixes  in 
or  interrupts  general  conversation,  and  the 
playful  frankness  with  which  he  expresses 
his  opinion  of  any  little  personal  or  men¬ 
tal  peculiarities  of  the  friends  and  visitors 
of  the  family.  But  then,  who  can  fail  to 
be  consoled  by  the  assurance  “that  his 
ideas  are  so  extraordinary,  and  his  obser¬ 
vation  so  singularly  acute,  that  it  would 
be  a  thousand  pities  he  should  be  discou¬ 
raged  from  railing  them  known?”  There 
are  also  some  slight  inconveniences  of 
which  narrow-minded  and  old-fashioned 
people  are  apt  to  complain  in  the  unre¬ 
strained  exercise  of  his  talents.  We  pass 
over  the  various  recitals  of  verses,  fables, 
&c.,  in  season  or  out  of  season,  which  arc 
inflicted  on  all  the  luckless  haiituds  of 
the  house;  Uie  repetition  of  juvenile  bon- 
mots  to  wUch  they  are  doomed  to  listen. 
These  are  minor  evils  compared  to  the 
valuable  engravings  which  it  has  been  our 
lot  to  see  injured  in  the  gratiflcation  of 
the  young  ^prodigy’s  taste  for  drawing  ; 
the  instrumenta  and  ears  put  out  of  tune 
in  Uie  exercise  of  his  marvHlous  talent  for 
music;  and  the  various  machines  pulled 
to  pieces  from  the  dear  boy's  extraordinary 
love  of  mechanism  and  laudable  desire  to 
see  how  .things  are  made,  or  rather  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  or  worse  still,  when  a  little  more 
advanced,  a  taste  for  chymistry  developcs 
itself,  and  the  prodigy  distinguishes  him¬ 
self  by  his  successful  experiments  and  the 
indelible  marks  they  leave  on  carpets, 
tables,  and  his  sister's  papier  mache  net¬ 
ting-boxes.  In  short,  so  multifarious  are 
his  talents,  so  ingenious  his  various  modes 
of  tormenting  his  friends  and  delighting  bis 
parents  with  their  exercise,  that  we  can 
ofl'er  no  advice  on  the  treatment  of  such 
unrivalled  powers  to  the  happy  owners  of 
the  prodigy,  save  that  of  Mr.  Caxton: 
”  Send  him  to  school,  and  in  six  months 
be  will  come  home  as  great  a  blockhead  as 
we  could  wish  to  see  him.” 

To  Pbsbxbtb  OoosBBEBBiES. — Take  full-grown 
goonberriea  before  they  are  ripe,  pick  them, 
and  put  them  into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  cork 
them  gently  with  new  soft  corks,  and  put  them 
ia  an  oren ;  let  them  stand  till  they  hare  shrunk 
nearly  a  quarter,  then  take  them  out  and  beat 
the  corks  in  tight,  out  them  olT  level  with  the 
bottle,  and  rosin  them  down  close.  Keep  them 
■n  a  dn  plaoe. 


;  €1ie  litk  iinnni  ank 

I  Bbctsks  iiTD  THBtB  TBixTUBirr. — The  best 
spplicati<m  for  a  brutseg  be  it  larj^  or  small,  is 
moist  warmth;  therefore,  a  warm  bread-aud* 
water  poultice  in  hot  moist  flannels  should  be 
I  put  on,  as  thej  supple  the  skin.  If  the  bruise  be 
I  very  seyerc,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
[ioint,  it  will  be  well  to  apply  ten  or  a  dosan 
'leeches  over  the  whole  bruisea  part,  and  afler* 

'  words  a  poultice.  But  leeches  should  not  be  put 
Ion  joung  children.  If  the  bniised  part  be  the 
knee  or  the  ankle,  walking  should  not  be  at* 
tempted  till  it  can  be  performed  without  paiu. 
luattention  to  this  point  often  lays  the  foundation 
for  serious  mischici  in  these  joints,  especially  in 
the  case  of  scrofulous  persons. 

Bed  Pbicipitotb  Oihtxevt. — Mix  ihorou;(hly 
a  drachm  of  finely  •  powdered  red  precipitate 
of  mercury  with  .on  ounce  of  simple  ointment. 

Tebthiito.— Young  children  whilst  cutting 
their  first  set  of  teeth  often  suffer  severe  oonsU- 
tuUoiial  disturbance.  At  first  there  is  restless¬ 
ness  nnd  poevishnets,  with  slight  fever,  but  not 
unfrcquontly  these  are  followed  by  convulsive 
fits,  as  tho^  are  commonly  called,  which  c  pend 
on  the  brain  becoming  irritated  :  and  someumes 
under  this  condition  the  child  is  either  cut  oil* 
suddenly,  or  the  foundation  of  serious  mischief 
to  the  brain  is  laid.  The  remedy,  or  rather  the 
safe^ruard,  a^nst  these  frightful  eonseqaenocM 
is  trifling,  sue,  and  almost  certain,  and  consists 
merely  lu  lanciug  the  gum  covering  the  tooth 
which  is  making  its  way  throngh.  When  teeth¬ 
ing  is  alK)ut  it  may  be  known  by  the  spittle  con¬ 
stantly  drivelling  from  the  mouth  and  wetting 
the  frock.  The  child  has  his  fingers  often  in  ito 
month,  and  bites  hard  any  substance  it  can  get 
hold  of.  If  the  gums  be  carefully  looked  at,  tne 
part  where  the  tooth  is  pressing  up  is  swollen 
and  rodder  than  usual ;  and  if  the  finger  be 
pressed  on  it  the  child  shrinks  and  cries,  showing 
that  the  gum  is  tender.  When  these  symptoms 
occur,  the  gum  should  be  lanced,  and  sometimes 
the  tooth  comes  through  tlie  next  day,  if  near 
the  surface,  but  if  not  so  far  advanced  the  cut 
heals  and  a  scar  forms,  which  is  thought  by  some 
objectionable,  as  rendering  the  passage  of  the 
tooth  more  difficult.  This,  however,  is  untrue, 
for  tho  scar  will  give  way  much  more  easily  than 
the  uncut  gum.  If  the  tooth  do  not  come 
through  afler  two  or  three  days,  the  lancing  may 
be  repeated ;  and  this  is  more  especially  needed 
if  the  child  he  very  fractious,  and  seem  in  mucli 
pain.  Lancing  the  gums  is  further  advaotaEeoaH, 

I  because  it  empties  the  iuflamod  part  of  its  Llood, 
and  so  roUovos  the  paiu  and  inflammation.  The 
'  relief  children  experience  in  the  coarse  of  two 
I  or  three  hours  from  the  operation  is  often  very 
;  remarkablo,  as  they  almost  iuiinediatoly  become 
lively  and  cheerful. 

CoiTBT  Pr.A8Txm,om  Blacx  Sticxitto  Plastii 
is  made  by  brushing  pretty  thick  gum-water 
over  black  silk  straiuea  tightly.  After  having 
been  dried  it  will  keep  a  long  while  if  not  exposed 
to  damp.  As  is  well  known,  it  merely  requires 
moistening  with  the  tongue  to  fit  it  iov  use,  and 
auawers  very  well  for  slight  cuts. 
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'(filings  innrtli  Ihnniing. 

To  SwBBTEX  Rancid  Bdttbb.  —  Beat  the 
butter  iu  a  sufftcient  quantity  of  water,  in 
which  you  put  25  or  30  dropn  of  clUoride  of 
lime  to  a  kilogramme  of  butter.  After  havin;? 
mixed  it  till  all  its  parts  are  in  contact  with  the 
water,  it  may  be  kept  in  it  for  an  hour  or  two, 
ailerwards  withdrawn,  and  washed  anew  iu  fresh 
water.  The  chlcHride  of  lime  having  nothing  in¬ 
jurious  in  it  can  with  safety  be  augmented ;  but 
this  will  rarely  be  found  necessary. 

To  TAKE  OUT  MiLDBW  TJtOM  CloTHES. — Mix 
some  soft  soap  with  powdered  starch,  half  as 
much  salt,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  If  the 
article  be  ailk  dip  it  in  the  solution  and  leave  it 
on  the  grass,  day  and  night,  until  the  stain  comes 
out. 

To  Pembbvb  Gilt  Fraicbs  fbox  Flibs.^ 
Boil  three  or  fonr  onions  in  a  pint  of  water,  then, 
with  a  gUding-bruth  do  over  your  frames,  and 
the  flies  will  not  light  on  the  articles  washed. 
This  may  be  used  withont  appreheosiou  as  it  will 
not  do  the  least  injury  to  the  frames. 

PlCCALILLT,  OB  INDIAN  PlCBLB. — 5Vhite  CaV 
bages  sliced,  cauliflowers  polled  to  pieces  and 
seeded,  radishes  topped  and  tailed,  French 
beans,  celery  in  three  inch  lengths,  shoots  of 
elder  peeled,  clusters  of  elder  flowers  unopened  ; 
oil  salted  for  two  or  three  days,  then  mixed  w  ith 
apples  and  cucumbers  sliced,  and  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  ginger,  turmeric,  long  pepper  and 
mustard  sc'ed.  As  the  pickle  is  expected  to  bo 
very  warm,  the  vinegar  must  also  be  toe  strongest 
that  osn  be  procure,  and  just  sutllcient  to  float 
the  articles ;  any  other  vegetables  may  be  used 
at  pleasure. 

To  Pbepabe  lIuNO  Bbbf. — This  is  preserved 
by  salting  and  drying,  either  with  or  without 
smoke.  Hang  up  the  beef  three  or  four  days, 
till  it  becomes  tender,  but  take  care  it  does  not 
begin  to  spoil ;  then  salt  it  in  the  usual  way, 
eitlner  by  dry  salting,  or  by  brine,  with  bay-salt, 
brown  sugar,  and  s^tpetre,  with  a  little  pepper 
and  allspice ;  afterwards  roll  it  tight  in  a  cloth, 
and  hang  it  up  in  a  worm,  but  not  in  a  hut  place, 
for  a  fortnight  or  more,  till  it  is  sufUciently  hard. 
If  required  to  have  a  little  of  the  smoky  flavour 
it  may  be  bung  for  some  time  in  a  chimney 
comer,  or  smoked  iu  any  other  way ;  it  will  keep 
a  long  time. 

To  Ubmotb  Ibon-siould. — Rub  the  article 
affected  with  the  salts  of  lemons.  Ink-stains  on 
tchUe  linen  may  be  removed  the  same  way. 

To  RbMOVB  GbBASB  VBOU  (iKNTLBJfF.N’S 
Coats.— Borape  thickly  over  the  greasy  part 
Home  Frenf.’h  chalk  (taking  core  that  it  be 
genuine) ;  then  place  over  it  a  piece  of  c«>^e 
lAotting-paper,  and  pass  over  ibis  quickly  four 
or  five  times  a  heeded  inm;  the  paper  will 
absorb  the  gresse.  Afler  liaving  removed  it, 
rnb  the  place  with  a  luece  ef  flannel. 

To  Rbmovb  Ink  vrom  CniiJiBBN’sCoLorBBD, 
COTVON,  OB  Muslin  Fbocbs  —Four  boiiing  milk 
quickly  over  the  stain  und  it  will  iiistaoUy  dis- 
■•ippw. 


To  REifovE  Fbbcklbs.— Dissolve,  in  half 
an  ounoe  of  lemon-juice,  one  ounce  of  Venice 
soap,  and  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  each  <k 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  aud  deliquated  oil  of 
tartar.  Place  this  mixture  in  tiie  sun  tUl  it 
acquires  the  consistency  of  ointment.  When  iu 
this  state  add  three  drops  of  the  oil  of  rhodium, 
and  keep  it  for  use.  Apply  it  to  the  face  or  hands 
in  the  manner  following  :  \Vash  the  parts  at  night 
with  elder-flower  water,  then  anotut  with  the 
ointment.  In  the  morning  cleanse  the  akin 
from  its  oily  adhesion  by  washing  it  copiously  in 
rosewater. 

To  Extract  Epsrncbs  from  Flowers.— 
Procure  a  quantity  of  the  petals  of  any  flowers 
which  have  an  agreeable  fragrance,  card  thin 
layers  of  cotton,  which  dip  into  the  finest 
Klbrenceor  liuoca  oil,  sprinkle  a  small  quantity 
of  fine  salt  on  the  flowers,  and  lay  a  layer  of 
cotton  and'Dne  of  floWcrs  alternately,  until  an 
earthem  vessel  or  wide-mouthed  glass  bottle  is 
full.  Tie  the  top  close  with  a  Idander,  then  lay 
the  vessel  in  a  south  aspect  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  in  fifteen  days,  when  uncuvered,  a 
fragrant  oil  may  he  squeezed  away  from  the 
whole  mass,  quite  equal  to  the  highly-yalued 
otto  of  roses. 

To  Promote  the  Growth  of  the  Hair. — 
Take  of  eau  de  cologne,  two  ounces ;  tincture  of 
canthnrides,  two  drachms ;  oil  of  rosemary,  oil 
of  lavender,  of  each  ten  drops. 

How  TO  MAEB  Rose  Wateb.  —  Take  two 
|i«unds  of  rose-leaves,  nlace  them  on  a  napkin 
tied  round  the  edges  oi  a  basin  filled  with  hot 
water,  and  put  a  dish  of  cold  water  upon  the 
leaves ;  keep  the  bottom  water  hot,  and  change 
the  water  at  top  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  grow 
warm.  By  this  kind  of  distillation  you  will  ex¬ 
tract  a  great  quantity  of  the  essential  oil  of  the 
roses,  by  a  process  wnich  cannot  be  expensive, 
and  will  prove  very  beneUeinl. 

Pomatum.— Melt  in  a  water  bath  half  a  ponnd 
of  the  best  lard,  take  it  otf  the  fire  and  add  half 
a  pint  of  rose  water,  stir  it  continually  with  a 
clean  piece  of  wood  or  ivory,  made  in  the  form  of 
a  spatula  or  knife,  until  it  is  cold,  tlien  drain  otf 
the  superfluous  water  that  swims  on  the  surface, 
add  a  few  drops  of  the  otto  of  roses,  or  any  other 
scout  you  please.  In  order  to  prevent  its  turn¬ 
ing  rancid,  add  a  table-spoonful  of  spirits  of  wine. 

To  Rbmovb  Suferfluous  Hair.— Lime,  two 
ounces;  carbonate  of  potash,  four  ounces ;  char¬ 
coal  i>owder,  two  drams.  Make  up  into  a  pa:<tc 
with  warm  water,  and  apply  to  t!io  part,  which 
must  be  prev'iotisly  shaved  close.  Wbm  oom- 
pletely  dry,  wash  it  ofi'witli  warm  water. 

To  Clean  Kid  Gloveh. — Draw  the  gloves  on 
the  hamls,  and  then  freely  wash  them  in  Urpen- 
tine  until  i>erfectly  clean.  Then  blow  into  them 
and  pin  tbem  on  a  line  to  dry.  The  air  will  dis- 
siuate  any  smeil  the  turpentino  may  leave. 
Snould  this,  however,  not  prove  to  h*'  the  case, 
a  drop  or  two  of  of  lemon  in  a  little  water, 
rubbed  lightly  over  the  glovea,  will  effectually 
destroy  it. 


RECEIPTS  FOE  COOKERY.— HOUSEHOLD  PETS. 


THINGS  IN  SEASON  FOB  AUGUST. 

Fish.  —  Turbot,  msrkarel,  soles,  haddock, 
whiting,  skate,  brill,  flounders,  plaice,  red 
mullet,  eels,  lobsters,  prawns,  oTsters. 

Mist. — Lamb,  real,  Teniaon,  brawn. 

PooLTBT.  —  Pucklings,  cUckena,  pigeons, 
rabbits. 

VB0BT4BI.HB. — Peas,  beans,  new  potatoes, 
asparagus,  carrots,  lettuces,  spinach,  radishes, 
sea-kale,  artichokes. 

Fhcit.— Strawberries,  currants,  gooseberries, 
cherries,  plums,  tic. 


SnwiD  Eils. — In  choosing  eels,  preference 
should  be  given  to  the  Thames  eels,  as  others  are 
often  rank.  Get  three  pounds  of  middle-sued 
eels,  skin  and  « ash  them  clean,  and  cut  them 
into  pieces  2^  inches  long,  then  put  them  into  j 
strong  salt  and  water  for  an  hour,  dir  them  well 
srith  a  cloth  and  trj  them  brown.  Take  21bs  of 
gravy  beef,  drain  it  well,  then  put  to  it  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  boiling  water,  with  the  heads  and 
tails  of  the  eels,  and  an  onion ;  stew  the  gravy 
well  for  two  hours,  stnun  it,  and  add  half  a  pint 
of  port  wine,  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
eavenne  pepper,  auttle  mace,  two  teasp^nfuls  of 
salt,  ditto  of  anchovy  essence,  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon ;  stew  altogether  for  half  an  hour. 

Gbish  Pb  a  Soup. — Boil  large  peas  with  parsley 
and  chalot ;  take  a  piece  of  oread  well  steeped 
in  beef-tea,  and  press  it  through  a  colander  till  it 
is  rather  thick ;  put  more  peas,  with  a  slice  of 
bacon  or  bam  and  some  parsley,  with  a  bunch  of 
herbs,  into  the  flrst  broth,  and  boil  it  altogether. 

To  CuBX  Tokoubs.— To  a  tonrae  that  weighs 
seven  pounds  put  one  ounce  of  saltpetre,  half 
an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  two  ounces  of  sugar, 
and  three  ounces  of  iuniper  berries.  In  two  disvs 
it  will  be  fit  for  cooking ;  take  care  to  have  the 
gullet  cut  away  before  it  is  cooked. 

Gbbmax  mode  or  Cookiho  Beaks. — Take  a 
large  bunch  of  onions,  peel  and  slice  them ;  a 
giwat  quantity  of  parsley  washed  and  cut  sm^ ; 
throw  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a  pound  of 
butter ;  season  them  well  with  pepper  and  salt ; 
put  in  two  quarts  of  beans ;  cover  them  close, 
and  let  them  do  till  the  beans  are  brown,  shaking 
the  pan  often. 

Apple  Tabt. — Cut  into  triangular  pieces  the 
remains  of  a  cold  apple  tart ;  arrange  the  pieces 
around  the  sides  of  a  glass  or  china  howl,  and 
leave  s^ace  in  the  centre  for  a  custard  to  be 
poured  m. 

To  Stxw  a  Kkucblx  or  Veal. — Let  the 
saucepan  be  perfectly  clean,  wash  the  knuckle 
well,  place  four  wooden  skewers  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pot,  to  prevent  the  meat  burning,  lay  in  your 
veal,  with  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  an  onion, 
a  little  whole  pepper,  a  sprig  of  thyme,  and  some 
salt,  with  two  quarts  of  water ;  cover  it  close, 
and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  two  hours  i  when 
done  enough,  lay  it  in  a  dish,  and  strain  the 
broth  over  it.  The  shoulder  is  very  good  stulfed 
and  stewed. 


THE  SQUIRREL. 

Thb  vulgaru  or  common  squirrel  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  being  of  a  reddish  brown  colour, 
the  breast  and  b^y  white,  large  lively  black 
eyes,  and  the  hair  on  each  side  the  tail  lying  flat. 
In  many  parts  of  England  they  abound  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers,  and  in  colder  climates,  such 
as  Sweden  and  Lapland,  their  colour  in  the 
winter  changes  into  grey.  This  species  inhabits 
Europe  and  North  America,  the  northern  and 
temperate  parts  of  Asia,  and  is  even  found  as 
far  south  as  Ceylon.  It  is  a  neat,  lively,  active 
animal,  living  in  a  wild  state  in  the  woods,  making 
its  nest  of  moss  and  dried  leaves  between  the 
fork  of  two  branches,  brings  forth  three  or  four 
young  at  a  time,  lays  in  a  hoard  of  winter  provi¬ 
sion,  such  as  nuts,  acorns,  Ac.,  in  summer  feeds 
on  birds  and  young  shoots,  is  particularly  fond 
of  those  of  fir  and  the  young  cones,  aits  up  to 
eat,  and  uses  its  fore  feet  as  hands,  covers  itself 
with  its  tail,  leaps  to  a  surprising  distance  ;  when 
dispoi^  to  cross  a  river,  a  piece  of  bark  is  its 
bo^,  its  tail  the  sail. 

In  a  domesticated  state  they  are  fed  upon 
hasol-nuts,  the  small  ends  of  which  they  rasp  off, 
and  then  split  the  sheila  in  two  with  their  long 
fore  teeth,  as  a  man  does  with  his  knife.  Bread 
and  milk  is  occasionally  given  to  them,  but  in 
small  quantities,  and  never  more  than  once 
a-day.  When  confined  in  a  cage,  care  should 
be  tuen  that  they  be  often  cleaned  out,  as  they 
are  very  offensive  if  neglected  in  this  respect. 
Squirrels  are  easily  tamed,  and  the  writer  of 
I  this  sketch  had  one  which  would  eat  nuts  and 
I  sip  wine  with  the  air  and  relish  of  a  ban  vivant, 

I  The  einemu,  or  grey  squirrel,  is  an  inhabitant 
j  of  the  woods  of  Northern  Asia,  North  America, 

I  Fern,  and  Chili.  In  North  America  especially 
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ther  are  very  plentiful,  and  do  incredible  damage 
to  the  plantations  of  maize,  run  up  the  stalks 
and  eat  the  young  ears.  So  numerous  were  they 
at  one  time  that  a  reward  of  threepence  a  head 
was  offered  for  erery  one  killed.  Such  a  number 
was  destroyed  that  Pennsylvania  alone  paid  in 
rewards  in  one  year  £8000  of  its  currency.  Their 
flesh  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  and  their  furs, 
which  are  imported  in  great  quantities,  are  used 
by  ladies  for  Iraas,  muffs,  and  linings  to  cloaks. 

There  are  manv  other  varieties  of  the  squirrel 
tribe,  such  as  toe  tiiger,  or  black  squirru,  the 
or  fair  squirrel,  the  ttriafM,  or  ground 
squirrel,  the  g/u,  or  fat  souirrel,  the  tagtHa,  or 
arrow  squirrel,  and  the  volant,  or  flying  squirrel. 


€lir  /rnit  nni  ^Innrer  i 

AUGUST. 

Sow  anemones,  sow  ten-week  stocks,  sow  also 
tulips  and  other  bulbous-rooted  flower-seeds. 
Carnations  may  be  still  laid. 

Gbiihhovsb  Plsicts  IX  Boook. — Cactus, 
Azaleas,  Acacias,  Kennedias,  Polygalas,  Heaths, 
Grevilias,  Hoveas,  Frimclias,  Borunias,  Hyperi¬ 
cum,  Bhodochiton. 

Shbubs  in  Bloom. — Flowering  Bramble,  Cis- 
tus,  Crownlet,  Daphne,  Heliotrope,  Boses, 
Strawberry  Shrub,  St.  John's  Wort,  Trumpet 
Flower,  Scarlet  Vervain. 

HzBBACBors  Flowbbs  IX  Bloom. — Begonia, 
the  Calls,  Campanula  Persicifulia,  the  Bose 
Campion,  Cassia  (Dwarf),  Carnation,  Chelone, 
Convolvulus  Major,  Coxeopsis,  Dragon's  Head, 
Egg  Plant,  Evemng  Primrose,  Foxglove,  Forget- 
me-not,  French  Honeysuckle,  Gladiolus,  Hawk 
Weed,  Heartsease,  Hollyhock,  Ipomea,  Lark- 
wur,  Lily  (Scarlet),  Lupine,  Lychnis  (Scarlet), 
(Knothera  (Grandiflora),  Orpine,  Everlasting 
Pea,  Petunia,  Sweet  William. 

To  Fbopxoitb  Plxxts.— Nearly  all  plants 
which  produce  shoots  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  though  some  are  found  much  more 
dilfleuTt  than  others.  Generally  speaking,  all 
the  soft-wooded  plants,  which  have  abundance 
of  sap,  such  as  geraniums,  fuchsias,  petunias, 
and  verbenas,  strike  root  readily.  Tne  usual 
mode  for  striking  cuttings  is  to  put  them  in  fine 
sand,  and  to  cover  them  with  a  bell-glass.  Some 
cuttings  which  are  difficult  to  strike  are  directed 
to  have  bottom  heat,  that  is,  the  pots  in  which 
they  are  planted  should  be  plunged  m  a  hot-bed, 
that  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  beat  may 
induce  the  cuttings  to  throw  out  roots. 

To  Dkstbot  Goosbbbbbt  Cxtbbfillabs. — 
When  the  bushes  are  wet,  either  after  a  shower 
or  after  having  been  watered  with  a  garden- 
engine  or  watering-pot,  dust  them  over  with  a 
litue  dry  toot.  The  caterpillars  desert  them 
immediately  after  the  application,  and  the  flrst 
shower  cleans  the  bushes  of  the  soot. 

How  TO  Pbbvbxt  thb  Caltx  or  Cxbxatioxs 
AXD  PicoTBXs  rBOM  Bdbstixo.— Dissolve  some 
isinglass,  and  spread  it  on  silk  (green  will  be  the 
best  colour) ;  cut  this  in  thin  stripes,  and  when 


the  buds  are  sufficiently  large,  after  haring 
moistened  it,  envelope  the  calyx.  The  silk  need 
not  be  more  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  width. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mfnd  that  flowers 
intended  for  exhibition  must  have  all  ligatures, 
Ac.,  removed  previous  to  staging ;  but  this  will 
be  found  the  neatest  as  well  as  the  most  expe¬ 
ditious  tie  yet  used. 

Miilm  tn  (Tnrrtsyntt^ifotg. 

*,*  We  cannot  hold  ourselves  responsible  for 
the  return  of  contributions  which  do  nut  suit  the 
work. 

*,*  The  weight  of  the  magazine  is  now  re¬ 
duced,  so  that  in  future  it  can  be  forwarded 
through  the  Post-office  for  twopence. 

*,*  A  wish  has  been  expressed  by  many  of 
our  subscribers  that  we  should  publish  the  maga¬ 
zine  fortnightly.  To  such  we  reply  that  we  have 
contemplated  the  change,  and  intend  being 
guided  uythe  opinions  of  our  subscribers  in  the 
matter. 

%*  While  acknowledmng  with  thanks  the 
great  success  we  have  hitherto  met  with,  we  shall 
esteem  it  a  favour  if  our  subscribers  will  kindly 
continue  to  recommend  the  work  to  the  notice  of 
their  friends  and  acquaintances. 

*.*  Noticb  Bbspbctixo  Chbqcbs.  —  Sub¬ 
scribers  must  not  inclose  their  cheques  until  tha 
12  Nos.  which  will  complete  the  Vol.  have  ap¬ 
peared,  when  the  cheques  must  be  forwarded  afro- 
gttker  to  the  Office,  with  the  name  and  address 
of  each  party  sending  them.  One  mouth,  dating 
from  the  issue  of  the  12th  Number,  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  receipt  of  Subscribers'  che(]aes; 
and  those  who  up  to  that  time  have  not  complied 
with  this  remilation  will  have  lost  all  chance  of 
a  prize,  10  Subscribers  who  complain  that 
cheque  B  bears  no  figures,  we  reply  that  all  the 
cheques  after  A’are  merely  lettered.  For  par- 
ticulara|as  to  the  plan  adopted  for  distributing 
the  prizes  see  the  second  page  of  wrapper  in  the 
next  Number. 

*,*  Advertisements  for  the  Exqlishwomax's 
Dombstic  Magazixb  must  he  forwarded  to  the 
Publishers,  148,  Fleet-street,  on  or  before  tha 
16th  of  every  month. 

*,*  All  communications  for  the  Editor,  Books, 
Ac.,  must  be  addressed  to  the  Office,  148,  Fleet- 
street. 

Blaxcbb  (Gloucester). — Send  ns  your  address. 

6.  G.  (Ipswich.)— See  above  “  Notice  respect¬ 
ing  cheques." 

Cathbbixb  Mabia  (Glasgow.)— In  time. 

Mabt  L. — Wo  feel  the  force  of  what  you  sug¬ 
gest,  bat  the 'mass  of  correspondence  upon  this 
subject  induces  the  belief  that  it  must  be  interest¬ 
ing.  More  space  shall  be  allotted  to  the  *'  Prac¬ 
tical  Dress  Instructor." 

Lvct  (Corstorphine.) — As  in  most  similar 
cases,  the  emolument  depends  upon  the  talent 
shown.  We  are  frill  at  present. 

A  Noticb. — Declined  with  tlianks. 

J.  H.  (Evesham. j — The  feature  you  suggest  it 
so  well  carried  out  m  publications  better  adapted 
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for  the  purpose,  that  we  ooniider  it  may  be  well 
dispensed  with  in  ours. 

A.  B.  C.  (Bolton.) — Yon  do  not  mention 
whether  the  reoeipts  hare  been  tested  by  yon. 
We  should  have  preferred  if  yon  had  home  testi¬ 
mony  to  their  worth. 

B.  M.  D.  (Lincoln.) — On  referring  to  the 
wrapper  of  our  next  Number  you  will  find 
the  plan  adopted  bv  the  “  Freehold  Land 
Society”  explained.  In  reference  to  the  wish 
you  so  kiniUy  express,  with  others,  that  the 
Hagaxine  shonM  be  published  twice  a  month,  we 
refer  you  to  the  “  Notice  ”  given  as  above  on  this 
anlqeet.  We  can  only  add  that  the  kind  spirit 
in  which  you  write  will  incite  us  to  further  exer¬ 
tion. 

ORAcn  JfAKiR. — Yon  can  send  your  address 
either  now  or  when  yon  remit  your  cheques. 

Fbancesca. — Carlionate  of  ammonia. 

A.  F.  T.  (Galway.) — See  “  Things  worth 
Knowing." 

Liznn  Hrawwill  asks,  “  Who  is  the  Sybil  ?" 
We  answer,  like  the  Ora^s  of  old,  she  is  en- 
■hrined  in  mystery,  and  to  her  30,000  of  onr 
snbscriliers  are  now  looking  for  advice  and  in¬ 
formation. 

A.  Woons  (Blythbnrgh). — Your  U8.  is  under¬ 
going  revision,  with  a  view  to  its  insertion. 

Ww.  HcK.  (Glasgow.) — The  plan  of  the 
Freehold  Land  Society  will  be  found  detailed  ni 
onr  next  number.  The  wrapper  of  the  present 
will  afford  yon  information  as  to  the  date  of  the 
distribntion  of  the  prises. 

E.  M.  W.  (Argyle-square.)— We  beg  to  thank 
for  kind  wishes  and  sealona  support. 

E.  L.  F.  (Castlstown.)— One  only  of  each 
oheque  need  be  forwarded  on  the  completion  of 
the  Volume.  The  duplicate  No.  must  have  been 
sent  by  mistake.  Your  land  and  lady-like  note 
we  perused  with  much  pleasure. 


(Cnpiii'H  Iftttr-SBng. 

Bertha  (Reading.)—*'  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  beset 
by  a  difficulty  which  you  can  perhims  help  me 
to  overcome.  I  am  engaged  to  M  married 
shortly  to  a  young  man,  with  the  consent  of  my 
relations;  but  lately  I  have  perceived  a  great 
coolness  in  him,  ancl  rumours  have  reached  me  of 
his  being  attached  to  a  young  friend  of  mine,  and 
that  he  has  been  beard  to  8»  he  should  marry 
me  only  for  my  money.  Can  I  tell  him  of  this 
We  think  in  every  case  of  this  sort  openness  and 
candour  are  indispensable.  Tell  your  lover  what 
yon  hare  heard,  and  offer  to  fl-ee  him  from  the 
engagement  if  ho  wishes  it.  We  prophesy,  if 
Bwtha  takes  our  advice,  that  when  we  hear  next 
fiom  her  it  will  be  to  tell  us  she  is  happy  with 
her  beloved. 

Edith  (Roscommon.) — “  I  am  living  at  home 
with  a  family  of  sisters,  who  have  no  lovers  them¬ 
selves,  and  on  that  account  seem  to  think  me  fair 
game  for  ridicule  because  I  happen  to  have  one ; 
»ey  are  always  finding  fault,  and  have  almost  set 
me  against  fom." — IMith's  is  a  common  case, 
and  much  wo  pity  the  gentle  youth  who  is  the 
sulgect  of  the  gibes  and  sneers  of  Edith's  sisters. 


We  advise  Edith  to  read  *'  Rejected  Addresses," 
by  Amelia  Opie;  she  will  there  find  good  advice 
on  this  submet. 

Fahny  (Elstree.) — Fanny  complains  that  the 
Sybil  will  not  give  her  any  encourageim  nt  in  her 
love-afl'uirs  although  she  has  cunsnlted  her  several 
times. — We  are  son^  for  the  fair  Fanny,  aud 
advise  her  to  tre  again. 

I  Sarah  L.  (Canonbury-square.)— “  How  does 
I  it  happen  that  little  men  always  fall  in  lore  with 
.  tallla(  dies,  and  tall  ladies  with  short  men  ?" — This 
question  implies  a  singular  fact,  and  we  arc  sure 
I  a  person  of  a  metaphysical  turn  could  write  a 
I  most  admirable  essay  upon  it.  Without  attempt- 
!  ing  to  divine  the  cause  of  this  seeming  incon¬ 
gruity,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  nearing 
I  evidence  to  the  fuet,  which  many  of  our  readers 
;  will  doubUess  eonlirm. 

Lbtitia  (Edinboro’). — ‘‘You  who  pretend  to 
be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  female  heart,  can 
I  perhaps  tell  me  the  beat  cure  for  being  in  love.” 

>  — Ijctitiii,  before  asking  our  advice,  sliould  have 
I  told  us  from  what  stage  of  the  complaint  she  is 
suffering,  whether  love  at  first  sight,  or  from  the 
more  serious  symptoms,  which  we  would  explain 
by  great  absence  of  mind,  giving  things  wrong 
names,  calling  tears  nretar,  and  sighs  crpkyr*,  a 
fondness  for  poetry  and  music,  loss  of  appetite, 
blood-shot  eyes,  aud  a  loathing  of  all  objecte  but 
one.  At  times  the  imagination  is  bright,  pic¬ 
turing  bowers  of  roses,  winged  Cnpids,  and 
then  again  oceans  of  despair,  seeing  only  racks, 
torments,  prussic  acid,  diq^gers,  and  pistols.  The 
only  certain  cure  we  can  suggest  for  these  dan¬ 
gerous  symptoms  is  to  get  married. 

Rosa  (Mastings)  is  suffering  from  lowness  of 
i  spirits,  and  wishes  us  to  suggest  a  cure.  She  is 
I  likewise  a  victim  to  scandal  if  only  seen  to  smile, 
and  would  like  to  know  onr  ^niou  on  emi¬ 
gration  to  Australia. — A  most  elreotual  cure  for 
uiwnees  of  spirits  is  constant  employment,  and 
endeavouring  to  make  those  hapm-  around  ns. 
Scandal,  if  not  merited,  we  can  afford  to  laugh 
at.  It  is  the  great  drawback  to  the  enjoyment 
of  society  in  the  country,  that  every  trifling 
occurrence  is  made  a  ‘‘momentous  question.'^ 
If  Rosa  is  of  a  lively  temperament,  she  must 
keep  her  ‘‘  nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed 
smiles”  for  town,  whore  they  are  not  so  likely  to 
suffer  from  misconstruction.  We  are  decidedly 
in  favour  of  emigration  to  Australia,  particularly 
to  young  persona  situated  as  Rosa  is. 

A  Wife  (New-road). — "My  husband  is  one 
of  those  ungovernable  men  who  will  ask  advice, 
and  then  refuse  to  take  it.  1  have  been  brought 
up  to  think  that  the  right  way  to  do  is  to  act 
with  decision  and  firmness,  aud  alter  having 
made  up  your  mind,  to  keep  to  it,  and  never  to 
vacillate  or  change.  Am  1  not  correct  in  my 
views  on  this  sul^ect  ?” — As  a  general  rule,  we 
think  not.  There  are  cases  where  what  is  termed 
decision  and  firmness  are  only  other  names  for 
obstinacy  and  self-will.  Cireumstanoea  alter 
cases— this  is  an  axiom  it  were  well  if  more  f^- 
quently  borne  in  mind.  For  our  own  part,  we 
have  a  great  dread  of  a  firm  woman,  or,  as  she  is 
sometimes  called,  a  creature  of  “  wonderful 
energy."  The  yielding  and  persuasive  character 
of  woman  we  have  always  deemed  one  of  bar 
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most  okptiTatini;  charwrtFristi<>a.  Where  the  | 
eloquence  of  persuasion  fails,  insisting  upon  the  i 
adoption  of  our  riews  will  rarely  succeed.  Active 
and  energetio  women  generally  act  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  without  thought  or  consideration,  I 
on  which  account  we  deem  them  pests  to  society,  I 
as  they  are  wanting  in  the  sense  necessary  to  I 
propeny  control  and  direct  their  energies. 


lijliillint  Sntfrprttrr. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CONSULTING 
THE  SYBIL. 

Select  any  one  Queetion  yon  please  from  the 
following.  Attach  your  initials  and  locality,  with 
the Jigiiree  shown  on  cheque  A  of  the  Magasine, 
and  the  answer  will  appear  in  the  next  No.,  pro¬ 
vided  the  question  be  sent  before  the  15th  of  the 
month, 

QuEsttoirs. 

1.— During  my  absence,  will  my  lover  prove  true  ? 
S. — Does  my  dream  portend  good  or  evil  ? 

3.  — Will  my  union  with  my  lover  be  a  happy  one  ? 

4.  — What  IS  the  first  wish  of  my  heart  r 

t. — Will  the  new  year  bring  me  happiness  ? 
fi. — Whatgoodqualitieswill  my  husband  possets  ? 

7.  — Will  be  soon  return  f 

8. — Of  what  will  my  family  consist  P 

9.  — For  what  does  my  lover  mostly  prise  me  ? 

10.  — Is  my  love  returned  p 

11.  — Have  I  been  calumniated  P 

12.  — Are  the  absent  in  health  P 

15.  — Shall  I  live  to  he  old  P 

14. — Will  my  present  undertaking  prove  snecess- 
fulP 

16.  — Who  loves  me  P 

10. — For  what  am  I  distinguished  P 

17.  — Will  my  family  prosper  after  my  death  P 

18.  — Of  what  temper  is  my  lover  P 

19.  — Are  my  enemies  numerous  P 

20.  — What  will  be  the  character  of  the  man  I 

shall  marry  P 


Auswsbb. 

Clabx  (Reigate)  Q.  15— Wonld’st  thon  be  I 
beloved  by  him  thou  lovest,  cultivate  thy  talents 
nsefully,  use  them  agreeably,  scorn  not  the  little 
amiabilities  of  every-day  life,  avoid  indolence,  then 
le  (E.),  and  everyoody  else,  will  love  thee. 

R.  C.'J.  (Hampstead)  Q.  18— Inclined  to 
jeslou^, 

E.  D.  (Ashton-under-Lyne)  Q.  15 — One  as 
devoted  as  thyself. 

Louisa  A.  K.  (Greenwich)  Q.  15 — A  strange 
compound  of  good  and  evil. 

J.  E.  P.  (Walworth)  Q.  4— To  rise  in  the 
worid. 

M.  T.  (Ross)  Q.  20 — The  possessor  of  many 
virtn^  but  the  slave  of  one  nee. 

E.  H.  (Rosa)  Q.  4 — To  be  possessed  of  wealth 
and  power. 

A.  M.  (Woodside)  Q.  17— Much  will  depend 
npon  themselves. 

M.  A.  B.  (Devon)  Q.  16— For  an  obliging  dis¬ 
position. 

A.  £.  (Holywell)  Q.  14— Eminently  so. 


A.  E.  W.  (Islington)  Q.  16 — For  good  taste. 

Jatbt  R,  (8t.  Bride's)  Q.  3 — .4s  nappy  as  thy 
love  and  constancy  deserve. 

A.  B.  D.  (City  of  London)  Q.  16 — One  of  many 
virtues. 

E.  8.  Y.  (Birmingham)  Q.  16— For  a  romantic 
disposition. 

A.  B.  C.,  Q.  6 — Those  best  calculated  to  add  to 
thy  h^piness, 

II.  E.  F.  (Exeter)  Q.  16— For  candour. 

C.  N.  (Staffordshire)  Q.  15 — One  who  ere  tliis 
would  have  avowed  his  love,  but  seeks  first  to 
attain  wealth  and  station. 

E.  W.  (Birmingham)  Q.  18— For  a  cheerful 
di^osition. 

W.  M.  (Glasgow)  Q.  15 — One  whose  affection 
thou  dost  not  return. 

L.  T.  (York)  Q.  19 — Thou  hast  enemies,  but 
they  are  feeble  and  impotent. 

8.  C.  8.  (Ross)  Q.  15— One  wanting  in  deci¬ 
sion. 

E.  B.  (Fakenbam)  Q.  16 — One  whose  heart 
beateth  rMponsive  t<^ thine  own. 

M.  M.  B.  (Hammersmith)  Q.  16 — One  who  is 
of  a  ehaimeahle  disposition. 

C.  L.,  Q.  15— One  whom  thy  sex  will  envy  thee 
the  possession  of,  from  his  kind  disposition. 

A.  J.  P.  (8outhsmpton)  16— One  who  will 

shortlv  give  thee  proofs  of  his  sincerity. 

E.  H.  (Darlaston)  Q.  16— One  who  will  never 
requite  thy  love  with  ingratitude. 

K.  H.  (Darlaston)  Q.  18 — Thy  lover  has  many 
virtues,  but  also  many  faults.  Teach  him  to 
correct  the  latter,  and  fortune  will  attend  you 
both. 

8.  G.,  Q.  10 — H.  C.,  Q.  9— A  GxitTLsviir, 
Q.  16  (Bury) — Fervently- For  sincerity— One 
to  whom  thon  art  already  plighted. 

The  Heabtsease  (Norwich)  Q.  12— Absence 
has  rendered  the  heart  sad ;  a  return  can  but  set 
it  at  ease. 

E.  L.  F.  (Castletown)  Q.  8— One  daughter. 

E.  8.  J.  (Birmingham)  Q.  16 — For  kindness  of 
disposition. 

J.  L.  (Westminster)  Q.  10— It  is,  most  truly. 

An  iNqi'iBEB,  Q.  4 — To  make  those  happy 

around  thee. 

E.  M.  (Kennington)  Q.  15 — One  on  whom 
thou  hast  hitherto  looked  coldly. 

A.  £,  L.  (Leamington)  Q.  20— The  soul  of 
honour :  thy  choice  sh^  be  a  happy  one. 

F.  A.  8.  (Tipton)  Q.  15 — One  now  absent. 

M.  C.,  Q.  4— M.  B.,  Q.  14-P.  M.,  Q.  18 

(Edinboro’) — To  bo  hairoy  in  marriage — If  per¬ 
severed  in — Hasty,  but  forgiving. 

H.  8.  M.  (Chedder)  Q.  16— One  who  will 
cherish  his  affection  for  thee  in  vain. 

Hors  Alfobd,  Q.  16— Despair  not.  He  thou 
lovest  shall  return  thy  love. 

8.  L.  (Overton)  Q.  4 — To  be  sincerely  loved. 

M.  E.  (Gloncestershire)  Q.  16 — For  a  love  of 
troth. 

Amt  (Notting-hill)— Your  question  is  not 
found  in  our  list. 

C.  P.  (Covent-wden)  Q.  16 — Trifle  not,  but 
cherish  the  love  tnefti  hast  raised. 

K.  G.  (Cranham)  Q.  16 — One  apt  to  rove. 

M.  A.  M.  (Garrison-lane)  Q.  20 — Confiding 
and  generous.  Treat  him  with  equal  confidence. 
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W.  3.  (Durham)  Q.  10 — It  ia,  at  preaent. 

A.  F.  T.  (Ualway)  Q.  8 — Of  noiile  boya  and 
loTely  cirla. 

T.  W .  W.  (London)  Q.  14 — All  will  be  well. 

E.  B.  (Mancbeater)  Q.  16— One  who  ueeda 
encouragement. 

M.  A.  C.  (St.  John’a-wood)  Q.  15 — One  to 
whom  thine  heart  reaponda. 

S.  A.  M.  (Milton)  Q.  13 — Thou  shall  lire  to 
see  much  happiness. 

Maav  (Belfast)  Q.  6 — Truthful  and  ardent, 
but  inclined  toieuousy, 

Gzbtbvdk  Mobtihbb  (Jersey)  Q.  10 — Yes. 

A.  W.  (Ilford)  Q.  16 — One  erery  way  worthy 
of  thee. 

A.  £.  S.  (Monkstown)  Q.  16 — One  eminent  for 
learning. 

W.  H.  8.  (Kingstown)  Q.  10 — In  proportion 
to  fkj  lore,  so  art  thou  lored. 

J.  H.  3.  (Kingstown)  Q.  16— One  silent  but 
honest. 

S.  A.  D.  (Strand)  Q.  10— Beware  that  thy 
aflectiona  are  not  made  the  sport  of  a  triBer. 

M.  T.  (Shentun)  Q.  20 — One  cheerful  in  his 
domestic  circle,  endowed  with  courage  to  auatain 
the  ills  of  fortune. 

Hasr  U.  (Bilaton)  Q.  16 — Kindness  and 
generosity. 

E.  B.  (Darlaston)  Q.  20 — S.  B.  (Darlaston) 
Q.  15— Affectionate  but  imprudent— One  engaged 
in  an  undertaking  which  prosper. 

8.  W.  (Bristol)  Q,  13 — One  who  will  claim 
thee  as  his  bride. 

L.  D.  (Boro')  Q.  15— One  whom  thou  wilt  note 
by  his  kind  and  respectful  manner. 

8.  A.  J.  (Ooodman’s  Fields)  Q.16 — For  beauty 
and  accomplisluuents. 

M.  J.  II.  (Berkshire)  Q,  15 — One  whom  thou 
hast  not  yet  spoken  to. 

M.  P.  (8t.  Nicholas)  Q.  10 — The  attention 
thou  hast  experienced  thou  mayest  interpret 
farourably. 

L.  M.  (Chelsea,  Bucks)  Q.  16 — For  excessive 
sensibility. 

A.  B.  (Linsbade)  Q-  IB — I'of  s  love  of  ease, 
amounting  almost  to  indolence. 

C.  M.  (Bedford)  Q.  16 — For  benevolence. 

'£.  A.  8.  IBeds)  Q.  16— One  who  wholly  en¬ 
grosses  thy  thoughts. 

OBBsiriCH  Blossou  (Shadwell)  Q.  9— For 
yonr  amiability  and  accomplishments. 

Abkib  K.  (Cork)  Q.  15-^ne  whose  age  by  far 
exceeds  thine  own. 

AiiairnA  (Bucks)  Q.  16 — 

A  loving  swain  who’ll  rise  to  fame. 

A.  B.  (London)  (^.  10— Thy  love,  in  all  its 
stren^h  and  purity,  is  not  returned. 

C.  B.  (Camden-place)  Q.  15— One  destined  to 
be  thy  husband. 

Aijcn  (Leedsl^Q.  20— Fond,  but  suspicious. 

M.  B.  (Orest  Ilmrd)  Q.  6 — Sincere  and  honest. 

M.  II.  (Leeds)  Q.  20 — Only  one  question 

answered.  Cold,  yet  ho  will  act  kindly  upon 
principle. 

Ltdia  (Holloway)  Q.  16— A  votary  of  Bacchus. 

8.  J.  C.  (Surrey)  Q.  lOs-Not  in  the  way  it 
deserves. 

M.  E.  T.  (Brighton)  Q.  16 — One  whose  love 
is  worthy  to  be  cherished. 


M.  D.  (Whitehaven)  Q.  4 — To  be  loved  as 
thou  canst  love. 

M.  B.  (Eccles)  Q.  6 — Generous  and  true. 

Luct  (near  Edinboro')  Q.  13 — A  good  old  age 
will  be  thy  lot. 

M.  M.  (Edinburgh)  Q.  13— Thy  years  shall  be 
many. 

E.  H.  (Bacuss)  Q.  16 — One  who  would  be  in¬ 
consolable  without  thy  love. 

M.  A.  O.  (Heavitree)  Q.  13 — Full  of  years 
and  honours,  thou  shall  live  to  a  green  old  age. 

Mabt  Jabb  (Portland-street)  Q.  10— 'Thou 
art  beloved,  but  not  as  thou  lovest. 

E.  B.  (Edinburgh)  Q.  16 — For  a  love  of  inde¬ 
pendence. 

E.  D.,  Q.  16—8.  A.  J.,  Q.  20  (WUtshire)— 
One  whose  love  thou  dost  not  prize — Generous 
and  cheerful. 

K.  K.  (Barking)  Q.  3 — Happy  as  thou  couldst 
wish. 

TarrHiivA  (Upton)  Q.  15— One  to  whom  thou 
wilt  be  united  ere  long. 

H.  P.  (London)  Q.  20— Sincere,  and  generous 
to  a  fault. 

E.  W.  (Ulme)  Q.  13— If  thou  passest  thy  36th 
year. 

P.  8.  C.  (Peckham)  Q.  16 — A  rover. 

C.  W.  L.  (Edinboro’)  Q.  16 — One  who  looks 
to  thee  for  happiness. 

M.  W.  M.  (Edinimro’)  Q.  14 — Eminently  so. 

Nbkophilia  (Bristol)  Q.  15— One  of  an  ambi¬ 
tious  character. 

Mabt,  Q.  16 — Ebizabbth,  Q.  20— Sabah, 
Q.  16 — One  too  apt  to  change — Ambitious  and 
taciturn — One  who  confides  in  thee. 

Jahb  (Lambeth)  Q.  10— Not  as  it  should  be. 

A.  T.  P.  (Lincolnshire)  Q.  16— For  gentleness 
and  delicacy. 

M.  A.  Y.  (Belfast)  Q.  10— No. 

C.  L.  (Portman-square)  Q.  7 — He  will  be  with 
thee  ere  the  leaves  shall  fMl. 

L.  T.,  Q.  16 — For  generosity. 

J.  C.  (Baker-street)  Q.  10— It  is.  Look  that 
it  be  not  withdrawn. 

8.  F.  (Reading)  Q.  13 — Inclined  to  violence, 
but  forgiving. 

E.  M.  8.  (Kingston)  Q.  1— Be  not  absent  too 
long. 

Bbssib  (Exeter)  Q.  15— Ask  thine  own  heart. 

J.  W.  (Ilulme)  Q.  15— One  whom  thou  treatest 
cruelly. 

P.  8.  (Bristol)  Q.  16 — One  of  a  kindred  spirit. 

Gbacb  Mabib,  Q.  16 — One  thou  must  not  con¬ 
fide  in. 

C.  M.  K.  (Derbyshire)  Q.  14— Devote  more 
time  to  it. 

£.  B.  (Manchester)  Q.  16 — One  too  timid  to 
own  it. 

L.  C.  (Staffordshire)  Q.  16 — A  son  of  Erin. 

F.  M.  (Westminster)  Q.  16 — Trust  not  to 
vows. 

IirqnisiTiTB  (Cork)  Q.  15 — Thon  art  beloved 
by  him  whose  love  should  meet  with  a  return. 

G.  C.  II.  (Bermondsey)  Q.  14— One  question 
only  answered  to  each  cheque — Success  shall  be 

'  thine. 

I  M.  F.  (Shentonl  Q.  20 — Firm  and  self-reliant. 

For  the  Sybil’s  reply  to  other  questions 
I  see  the  next  number. 
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hats.  It  was  from  this  circumstance  they 
acquired  the  name  of  Oak  Boy>.  This  in¬ 
surrection  rapidly  spread  through  the  ad¬ 
joining  counties  of  Tyrone,  Derry,  and 
Fermanagh. 

Among  others  who  refused  to  accede  to 
this  exaction  was  a  small  farmer  named  | 
Donald  Kavanagh.  He  had  been  called 
upon  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  road  leading  from  the  public  highway 
to  the  residence  of  his  landlord,  an  exten¬ 
sive  proprietor,  named  Fit*  Stephen.  This 
seia’ice  Kavanagh  refused  to  assist  in  per¬ 
forming,  on  the  ground  that  the  benefit 
was  not  for  the  public  service,  but  for  the 
advantage  of  a  private  individual. 

Kavanagh,  a  widower,  hod  two  children, 
Mary  and  Richard.  ITie  former,  at  the 
period  of  our  narrative,  had  reached  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  was  possessed  of 
beauty  which  rendered  her  the  envy  of 
her  neighbours,  and  the  topic  of  conver¬ 
sation  among  all  the  surrounding  gentry. 
Richard  was  a  fine  bold  Irish  youth,  her 
junior  in  years,  with  a  spirit  far  beyond 
bis  age,  and  an  unbridled  lore  of  free¬ 
dom  and  ease  peculiar  to  the  Irish  pea¬ 
santry. 

Their  landlord.  Fit*  Stephen,  was  one  of 
those  characters  fitted  by  nature  for  per¬ 
forming  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 
In  person  he  was  of  a  tall,  lean,  and  athletic 
make,  with  strongly  marked  features,  and  a 
peculiarly  unpleasant  expression  in  his  cold 
grey  eye,  which  imparted  a  look  of  cruelty 
to  his  otherwise  stolid  countenance.  Like 
most  people  of  wealth  and  station  of  that 
period,  he  held  an  appointment  in  the  militia 
of  the  county,  as  well  as  being  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  The  combined  power  thus 
placed  ill  his  hands  caused  him  frequently, 
with  a  semblance  of  justice,  to  commit 
acts  too  atrocious  to  be  believed  in  these 
days  of  toleration. 

tt  was  on  a  cold  and  gusty  morning,  in 
the  month  of  November,  that  a  young  girl, 
with  a  fare  and  form  which  would  have 
graced  a  Hebe,  might  be  seen  in  the  far¬ 
mer’s  dwelling  preparing  the  bumbig 
morning  meal.  Noiselessly  and  cheer 
fully  she  moved  about  the  rude  but  cloan' 
Cabin,  intent  upon  her  office,  ever  and 
anon  glancing  through  the  casement 
for  the  return  of  her  brother  and  father. 


who  were  at  work  in  the  fields.  Shortly 
after,  the  three  were  seated  at  breakfast ; 
when  the  following  dialogue  took  place 

“  Father,”  said  Richard,  “  I  met  Tim 
Cuffey  with  an  oak-branch  in  his  hat  this 
morning,  and  he  asked  me  to  go  with  him, 

I  as  the  hoys  were  to  hold  a  meet  at  night 
in  the  wood  by  the  old  abbey.” 

“  Whisht,  Richard,”  said  the  old  man  ; 
"  the  boys  may  meet,  but  do  not  you  mix 
yourself  up  with  their  doings.” 

“  Ah !”  continued  the  lad  with  energy, 
“  if  Hugh  Fit*  Stephen  was  not  away  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  a  meet  at  all.  We 
heard  he  was  expected  home,  and  Mary 
says  — — ” 

Ere  the  lad  could  finish  his  speech,  the 
girl  rose  with  a  flushed  face  and  frightened 
movement,  and,  pointing  through  the  open 
casement,  said,  ”  Look,  father  '  For  what 
can  those  red-coats  be  coming  down  the 
hill 

With  a  start  of  apprehension,  the  old 
man  rose  from  bis  cbim,  and  it  needed  but 
a  glance  to  assure  him  that  the  men  rapidly 
advancing  towards  his  dwelling  were  the 
myrmidons  of  his  landlord,  bent  on  some 
mischievons  errand.  It  was  but  the  work 
of  a  moment  to  take  down  an  old  fowling- 
piece,  which  be  placed  ready  fur  use ; 
while  the  boy,  following  his  example, 
seized  a  club  hanging  behind  the  door,  and 
awaited  in  silence  the  approach  of  the 
military. 

Ere  Mary  could  regain  her  seat,  the 
procession  had  reached  the  cabin  door, 
and  consisted  of  a  party  of  soldiers  armed 
with  a  warrant  for  arresting  the  elder 
Kavanagh  for  treasonably  refusing  to  lend 
bis  aid  in  repairing  the  roads. 

The  old  man  demanded  of  the  officer  in 
command  his  authority  for  arresting  him, 

“The  King's  commission,”  replied  the 
officer,  “  in  times  like  these,  ought  to  be  a 
sufficient  warrant  among  all  loyal  men. 
But  the  name  of  Fit*  Stephen  will  perhaps 
convince  you  that  I  come  proviihsd  with 
proper  authority." 

Kavanagh  exchanged  significant  looks 
with  his  boy,  and  then  clutched  his  mus¬ 
ket  with  a  firmer  grip.  This  movement  was 
not  unnoticed  by  the  commander  of  the 
party,  who  precipitated  the  crisis  by  or¬ 
dering  his  instant  arrest 
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When  this  measure  Mras  carried  out,  the 
humiliation  and  agonj;  of  the  old  man 
seemed  to  have  touched  the  younjr  sol¬ 
diers’  heart,  as  he  observed,  “  The  King’s 
will  I  am  bound  to  enforce  ;  it  is  better, 
therefore,  that  you  show  your  loyalty  and 
obedience  to  the  laws  by  accompanying 
us  peaceably.” 

Kavanagh,  seeing  the  madness  of  at¬ 
tempting  further  resistance,  proceeded 
quietly  to  accompany  the  party  ;  his  ter¬ 
rified  daughter,  who  had  swooned  upon 
the  first  intimation  of  his  peril,  having 
only  recovered  in  time  to  see  him  marched 
away  between  the  detachment  to  the 
castle  of  Armagh. 

Scarcely  had  the  father  reached  his  pri¬ 
son  cell,  ere  his  fondly-beloved  children 
were  thrust  with  violence  from  the  home 
of  their  earliest  recollections — the  girl  a 
wanderer  in  search  of  a  distant  relative, 
accompanied  by  her  brother,  revolving  in 
his  mind  plans  for  a  speedy  vengeance 
upon  his  father's  oppressors. 

*  •  •  •  • 

The  sun  had  almost  touched  the  verge 
of  the  distant  hills  of  Ulster,  when  our 
two  poor  wayfarers,  sore-footed  and 
we.'iry,  reached  the  ruins  of  a  fine  old 
castle,  which  tradition  reported  had  once 
belonged  to  the  kings  of  Ireland.  The 
ruins  of  its  hoary  walls  and  dilapidated 
towers  peered  through  clusters  of  ivy, 
which  nodded  and  waved  with  everv’ 
passing  breeze  of  an  autumnal  evening. 
Gnarled  oaks  and  twisted  thorns  overhung 
their  pathway,  and  with  their  giant  and 
leafless  branches  seemed  to  threaten  them 
as  they  pursued  their  weary  course.  They 
had  deviated  a  little  from  the  beaten 
track,  Mary  having  a  strong  desire  to  visit 
a  holy  well  of  great  repute  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  This  object  they  at  length 
gained,  and  it  was  with  a  bursting  heart 
and  streaming  eyes  that  Mary  knelt  before 
a  rudely-carved  crucifix,  imploring  the 
Divine  protection  and  aid  for  her  father. 
Richard  stood  loaning  upon  a  club  at  a 
short  distance  apart  from  his  sister,  view¬ 
ing  with  a  look  of  mingled  pity  and  ten¬ 
derness  the  slight  form  of  the  kneeling 
girl,  whose  tattered  and  threadbare  gar¬ 
ments  bore  strong  evidence  of  the  priva¬ 
tions  and  the  sufferings  she  had  already 


undergone ;  while  ever  and  aaon  would 
flit  across  his  countenance  a  look  of  agony 
caused  by  the  remembrance  that  these 
sufferings  were  not  yet  over.  On  a  sud¬ 
den,  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet  arrested  his 
attention,  and  turning  quickly  he  beheld 
at  some  distance  a  cavalier  well  mounted 
and  attended  by  a  single  servant.  As  the 
stranger  approached,  Richard  could  at 
once  perceive  that  he  was  an  oflicer,  from 
his  military  bearing,  and  the  undress 
uniform  common  at  that  period.  In 
figure  he  was  a  tall  man,  of  fair  com¬ 
plexion,  and  of  singularly  handsome  fea¬ 
tures,  possessed  of  an  open  countenance, 
bespeaking  a  generous  nature,  and  an 
address  at  once  polished  and  refined. 
Such  was  the  stcangcr  who  now  accosted 
Richard,  as  to  the  direction  he  should  take 
to  regain  the  public  road  leading  to  .Armagh. 
Scarcely  had  the  sound  of  his  voice  reached 
the  kneeling  girl  when  she  started  to  her 
feet,  and  with  a  look  of  wild  snr|irise  ex¬ 
claimed,  ”  Save  my  father !  oh,  save  my 
father!”  The  cavalier  thus  abruptly  ad¬ 
dressed  cast  a  look  of  .astonishment  at 
the  supplicant,  and  throwing  himself  from 
his  horse,  and  approaching  the  trembling 
girl,  exclaimed — 

“  Mary,  mavoumcen,  is  it  you  What 
could  hare  brought  you  thus  far  from  your 
home  and  kindred  ?” 

Ere  the  timid  girl  could  reply,  Richard 
with  a  look  of  bold  defiance  confronted 
the  handsome  stranger,  exclaiming,  “  By 
what  right  do  you  demand  this  informa¬ 
tion 

“  Cease,  Richard,"  cried  Mary,  “  it  is 
Hugh  Fitz  Stephen,  returned  from  abroad; 
he  will  redress  our  wrongs,  and  set  our 
father  at  liberty." 

“  We  want  no  favour  from  him  or  his 
accursed  race,”  exclaimed  the  boy,  glanc¬ 
ing  a  look  of  hatred  at  the  cavalier. 

The  stranger,  unheeding  this  intermp- 
tion,  addressed  himself  again  to  Mary, 
requesting  an  explanation  of  the  strange 
scene  to  which  he  was  a  witness,  while 
Mary  briefly  related  the  events,  which  it 
would  weary  our  readers  to  recapitulate. 
After  some  few  moments  spent  in  this 
brief  colloquy,  Hugh  Fitz  Stephen  in¬ 
quired  anxiously  where  they  proposed 
going  for  the  night.  “  I  would  fain,"  said 
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shelter  before  parting,  as  the  times  are 
perilous  and  the  night  draws  on.” 

“  I  have  no  home,”  said  the  girl  with 
simplicity,  “  nor  the  means  of  procuring 
one.” 

“  Vou  shall  have  iny  protection,  then, 
and  our  way  shall  lie  together  until  you 
are  provided  with  a  place  of  safety,” 
replied  he. 

Giving  his  horse  to  his  servant,  whom  he 
instructed  to  follow,  Fitz  Stephen  walked 
slowly  by  Mary’s  side,  while  her  brother 
in  moody  silence  followed  doggedly  in  the 
rear.  The  darkness  of  night  was  now  fast 
descending  as  they  again  passed  the  ruins 
of  the  castle.  Suddenly  a  sharp  whistle 
WHS  heard,  which  was  responded  to  by 
another  in  an  opposite  direction.  On  the 
instant  sprang  forth  a  numher  of  men, 
rudely  armed  with  every  description  of 
weapon  and  implement,  and  proceeded  to 
lay  violent  hands  on  Hugh  Fitz  Stephen 
and  his  servant.  For  some  time  he  va¬ 
liantly  defended  himself  against  numbers, 
but  was  at  length  overpowered  and 
compelled  to  surrender.  His  assailants 
then  bound  and  gagged  him,  deputing 
several  of  their  body  to  see  him  safely 
lodged  in  a  neighbouring  cavern.  When 
the  parties  who  were  intrusted  with  this 
•  'dice  reached  their  destination,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  hold  a  consultation  as  to  tlie 
best  means  of  satiating  their  vengeance 
upon  the  son  of  their  oppressor,  whom 
fate  had  so  opportunely  deliver^  into 
their  hands.  The  horror-stricken  Mary 
was  compelled  to  listen  to  the  most  revolt¬ 
ing  pictures  of  the  sufferings  which  they 
doomed  their  prisoner  to  undergo.  Nor 
were  they  long  in  making  preparations 
for  carrying  them  into  execution.  In 
their  fiendish  exultation,  they  formed  a 
stage  over  a  huge  fire  of  turfs,  whose 
smouldering  heat  it  was  intended  should 
destroy  the  sufferer  by  slow  degrees. 
Mary  tried  by  every  means  to  turn  them 
from  their  hellish  purpose  without  avail. 

Hugh  was  already  placed  bound  upon 
the  stage,  and  the  fire  applied  to  the  peat, 
when  the  sound  of  distant  shots,  which 
gradually  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  caused 
the  miscreants,  in  alarm,  to  abandon  their 
rictim.  No  sooner  had  they  disappeared 


Fitz  Stephen,  and,  by  applying  a  lighted 
branch  to  the  cords  which  bound  him,  set 
him  again  at  liberty.  He  had  scarcely 
time  to  thank  his  deliverer  before  a  troop 
of  military  entered  the  cavern.  They 
formed  part  of  a  strong  force  that  had 
been  detached  under  the  elder  Fitz 
Stephen,  to  arrest  the  leaders  of  the 
“  Oak-boys,"  notice  of  whose  meeting  had 
!  reached  the  authorities.  The  conflict 
between  the  peasantry  and  soldiers  was 
fur  some  time  doubtful,  but  at  last  ended  in 
the  total  rout  of  the  malcontents.  The 
elder  Fitz  Stephen,  at  an  early  part  of  the 
engagement,  fell  pierced  with  a  mortal 
wound,  leaving  only  one  person  to  bemoan 
his  loss — his  son,  who  in  right  of  his  heir¬ 
ship  inherited  the  estates  of  his  father. 

Hitherto  execration  alone  had  followed 
the  name  of  Fitz  Stephen ;  it  was  left,  how- 
I  ever,  for  our  hero  to  raise  it  from  its  degra¬ 
dation.  Ere  three  short  years  had  flown 
Mary  became  the  beloved  wife  of  Hugh 
Fitz  Stephen,  who  after  having  caused  her 
[  father  to  be  restored  to  liberty,  never 
rested  until  he  had  seen  repealed  the 
obnoxious  Act  which  had  caused  so  much 
disaffection  and  crime. 


MILLICENT  HARVEY;  or,  GENIUS 
CAN  NEVER  BE  DEPRESSED. 

“Talent!  pshaw!  I  am  sick  of  the 
sound  of  that  word.  Let  Millicent  follow 
her  sisters’  example ;  busy  herself  about 
the  house,  dust  the  furniture,  make  the 
pies  and  puddings,  take  her  share  in  the 
darning  and  mending,  and  I'll  love  her  as 
much  as  any  of  my  other  children.  But 
to  see  her  from  morning  to  night  mooning 
over  her  books,  reading  all  sorts  of  trashy 
nonsense,  and  working  away  at  her  gib¬ 
berish  till  almost  every  bit  of  flesh  is  worn 
off  her  cheeks,  and  what  is  left  is  as  pal-' 
as  a  ghost,  is  a  thing  I  cannot  endure. 
If  she  is  so  monstrously  clever  and  so 
bookwormisb  that  she  absolutely  cannot 
do  anything  else,  let  her  teach  the  young 
ones.  It  is  not  much  to  be  sure  that  their 
education  costs  me,  but  that  little  saved 
would  be  a  something  in  my  pocket  at  the 
end  of  each  year.  What  I  say,  wife,  is  this 
— if  Millicent  cannot  contrive  to  make 
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herself  useful  and  her  parents  comfortable, 
let  her  go  and  seek  a  living  elsewhere. 
My  own  belief  is  that*you  encourage  her 
nonsense.  You  made  me  keep  her  at 
school  longer  than  the  others ;  you  would 
have  her  taught  all  sort  of  outlandish 
things  which  will  never  become  her  situa¬ 
tion  ;  and  now  you  foster  and  encourage 
her  proud  self-conceited  ideas." 

The  man  of  business  having  expended 
his  wrntli,  took  up  his  hat  and  started  for 
the  counting-house  of  the  firm  in  whose 
employ  be  held  the  office  of  book-keeper. 

“  Perhaps  I  did  do  wrong,’’  mused  Mrs. 
Harvey,  after  her  husband’s  departure ; 
’*  maybe  1  am  to  blame,  and  yet  I  thought 
it  would  not  be  right  to  neglect  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  such  decided  talent.  Oh,  how 
my  Milly  would  shine  in  a  higher  sphere ! 
The  first  lady  in  the  land  would  be  justly 
proud  of  such  a  daughter.  Poor  child  ! 
should  anything  happen  to  me,  I  see 
clearly  she  roust  leave  home.  Oh,she  is  too 
gentle  .a  plant  to  bear  the  rough  blasts  of 
an  unkind  world.  Poor,  poor  Milly 

“Poor  Milly!  why  poor  Milly?’’  ex¬ 
claimed  a  gentle  voice,  as  on  entering  the 
room  Millicent  caught  the  concluding 
words  of  her  mother’s  soliloquy. 

The  mother’s  eye  brightened.  “  I  was 
thinking  of  you  at  that  moment,  my  dar¬ 
ling,’’  she  replied,  endeavouring  to  assume 
an  unconcerned  air. 

“  Thinking  of  me  !  I  should  sjiy  you 
were  pitying  me,  or  it  would  have  been 
‘  dear  Milly,’  not  ‘  poor  Milly !’  Now, 
mother  dear,  tell  me  what  was  passing  in 
your  mind  just  then?” 

Mrs.  Harvey  for  a  minute  surveyed  the 
features  of  her  beloved  child,  and,  without 
attending  to  her  request,  “Milly,”  said  she, 
in  a  tone  of  inquiry,  “  you  would  be  far 
happier  away  from  home.” 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that,  dear 
mother  ?” 

“  Sure  of  it,  my  child.  You  do  not  tell 
me  so,  because  you  think  I  should  be  dis¬ 
tressed  ;  but  I  know  full  well  here  you  are 
out  of  your  sphere.  Your  father  does  not 
understand  you — you  are  quite  unlike  your 
sisters.  Milly,  you  could  not  bear  to  pass 
your  life  in  scrubbing,  and  dusting,  and 
darning!  No,  you  would  be  miserable. 
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1  believe  you  are  miserable  enough  as  it 
is,  and - ” 

Millicent  gently  put  her  hand  before 
her  mother’s  lips,  and  prevented  her 
finishing  the  sentence. 

“  Mother,’’  said  she,  “  I  am  in  the  sphere 
in  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  place 
me.  Shall  she  who  first  taught  me  to  strive 
to  do  my  duty  in  that  sphere  now  lead  me 
to  repine  against  the  wise  dispensations  of 
Providence  ?  Perhaps  I  do  sometimes  wish 
that  things  were  a  little  different,  but  1 
am  very,  very  far  from  miserable.  Is  not 
my  mother  inexpressibly  dear  to  me  ?  In 
her  have  I  not  all  I  can  possibly  want  ?  Is 
not  her  heart  my  own  bright  dear  home 
itself?” 

“  But  your  father  does  not  view  this  in 
the  same  light,  Milly.  He  thinks  you  too 
studious.  He  would  be  glad  to  see  you 
more  actively,  or,  as  he  thinks,  more  use¬ 
fully  engaged.” 

“  More  actively  and  more  usefully  en¬ 
gaged  !”  repeated  Milly  with  momentary 
surprise.  “  Ah  1  now  I  understand.  He 
has  been  talking  about  me,  and  you  are 
endeavouring  to  soften  something  lest  I 
should  feel  hurt.  You  mean,  dearest, 
that  my  father  would  like  me  to  be  as 
active  about  the  house  as  Jane  and  Emma 
are.  But,  dear,  they  really  leave  me  no¬ 
thing  to  do ;  and  if  I  were  to  offer  my  ser¬ 
vices  they  would  only  be  declined.  1  am 
sure  if  I  felt  it  was  a  duty,  I  would  wil¬ 
lingly  try  to  help  to  the  best  of  my  abilities, 
although  I  know  I  should  soon  be  ca¬ 
shiered.  1  never  was  initiated  in  domestic 
mysteries.  1  am  afraid  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  such  matters,  and  now  1  seem  to 
think  I  never  shall." 

“But  I  really  do  wish,  Milly,  you 
would  sometimes  throw  aside  your  books ; 
you  are  getting  so  pallid  and  careworn, 
that  you  make  us  both  uneasy.  Are  you 
sure  that  you  are  quite  well  ?’* 

The  tears  gathered  fast  in  Millicent’s 
eyes,  she  struggled  hard  to  suppress 
them,  and  with  effort  replied,  “Yes,  very 
well,  dear  mother ;  my  only  ailment  is  that 
of  an  occasional  headache.” 

The  entrance  of  Jane  put  a  stop  to  the 
conversation ;  and  Millicent  having  found 
the  book  she  originally  came  in  quest  of, 
retired  from  the  room,  and  sought  her 
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own  clmmlter.  It  was  at  the  top  of  a  small 
and  ill-contrived  bouse.  Millicent  might 
willingly  have  shared  her  sisters'  apart¬ 
ment,  but  she  infinitely  preferred  the  pri¬ 
vacy  afforded  by  n  little  square  inconve¬ 
nient  attic,  which  the  majority  of  servants 
would  have  despised.  The  roof  was  low 
and  sloping,  the  window  small,  and  the 
wall,  which  had  l>een  painted  an  ugly 
cream  colour,  in  falling  weather  was  inva¬ 
riably  damp  .and  clammy.  In  Millicent's 
possession  it  had  been  wonderfully  im¬ 
proved  ;  she  had  grown  attached  to  it,  and 
it  often  afforded  a  quiet  retreat.  Jane  had 
come  to  clear  the  dinner-table.  Mr. 
Harvey  was  an  honest  man,  and  much  re¬ 
spected  by  his  employers,  but  his  salary 
was  barely  ecjual  to  the  expenses  of  his 
family.  What  was  two  hundred  a-yearto 
one  who  had  a  wife,  seven  children,  and 
an  invalid  brother  to  support  ?  It  was  all 
that  he  could  do  to  keep  clear  of  debt  and 
make  both  ends  meet ;  whilst  having  a 
constant  drag  upon  his  purse  he  was 
obliged  to  enforce  strict  economy,  and 
deny  himself  the  greater  number  of  those 
comforts  which  men  in  his  position  gene¬ 
rally  enjoy.  He  kept  a  servant  girl  to 
perform  the  menial  offices  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  his  wife  and  daughters  attended 
to  every  other  department.  Mrs.  Har¬ 
vey’s  nimble  fingers  were  almost  always  at 
work  ;  she  was  never  without  her  stitch¬ 
ing,  unless  Millicent  was  in  the  room,  and 
then  the  temptation  to  put  it  aside  was  too 
great  to  be  withstood.  She  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  herself  from  laying  down  her  needle, 
and  indulging  in  a  chat  with  her  favourite 
child.  Jane  and  Emma  undertook  all  the 
laborious  duties  of  the  establishment.  It 
was  Jane  who  made  the  beds,  dusted  the 
furniture,  washed  the  children,  laid  the 
cloth,  and  swept  the  hearth ;  it  was  Emma 
who  kept  house,  went  to  market,  made  the 
pastry,  and  superintended  the  cooking. 
Millicent  attended  to  none  of  these  things; 
•be  spent  the  gre.<itcr  part  of  the  day  in  her 
lonely  little  attic  unmolested,  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  unenvied.  That  she  should 
be  her  mother’s  favourite  was  no  wonder. 
From  childhood  she  had  been  gentle  and 
loveable,  dutiful  and  obedient.  Her  con¬ 
duct  had  never  caused  her  mother  one 
moment's  pang,  and  to  Millicent  alone. 


of  all  her  children,  had  she  never  had 
occasion  to  use  a  harsh  word.  Mrs.  Har¬ 
vey  was  an  affectionate  parent,  and  appa¬ 
rently  loved  her  daughters  equally.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  watch  Jane  and  Emma  con¬ 
tentedly  fulfilling  their  duties.  She  liked 
to  see  them  bustling  about  the  house  and 
making  themselves  useful,  but  the  few 
minutes  she  passed  alone  with  Millicent 
were  the  sunshine  of  her  day.  She  knew 
her  gentle  tread,  and,  whenever  she  heard 
it,  would  take  off  her  spectacles,  put  down 
her  work,  and  greet  her  daughter’s  en¬ 
trance  with  a  smile.  Every  member  of  the 
family  dearly  loved  Milly,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  her  father.  He  either  could  not, 

;  or  would  not,  understand  her  character, 

I  or  give  her  credit  for  her  real  worth.  He 
I  had  spent  more  money  U|>on  her  education 
than  he  could  well  afford  ;  he  believed 
I  that  it  had  been  frittered  away,  and  that 
I  the  only  result  of  the  outlay  was  a  fastidi- 
'  ousness  .and  false  gentility  with  which  he 
would  willingly  have  dispensed.  Why  she 
should  remain  at  home,  eating  the  bread 
of  idleness,  was  his  constant  demand.  If 
she  was  as  extraordinarily  clever  as  her 
mother  reported  her  to  be,  why  did  she 
not  seek  a  situation  as  governess Milli¬ 
cent  could  satisfactorily  have  answered 
this  question.  Although  by  no  means 
proud,  she  was  fully  conscious  that  she 
possessed  t.alent.  She  had  received  many 
unusual  advantages,  and  she  had  profited 
by  them.  She  knew  that  she  was  fully 
adequate  to  the  task  of  instructing  others. 
She  wished  to  enter  a  world  which  as  yet 
only  existed  in  her  imagination.  She  ar¬ 
dently  longed  to  rise  above  the  petty  trials 
and  vexations  of  her  every-day  life,  and 
there  were  times  when  she  wished  she  had 
been  born  a  man,  that  she  might  have 
laboured  for  honour  and  renown  and  emi¬ 
nence.  But  she  invariably  checked  such 
thoughts.  She  strove  hard  not  only  to 
appear  but  really  to  be  content  with  her 
lot ;  and  though  she  might  at  any  time 
have  changed  it,  she  consented  to  remain 
in  her  present  position,  submitting  to  un¬ 
kind  words  and  unmerited  reproaches  for 
the  sake  of  a  mother  who  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  a  separation.  Once  she 
had  determined  to  leave  her  home,  but  she 
[had  seen  her  mother’s  genuine  sorrow; 
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she  bad  read  in  her  eye  an  iinmistakeable 
look  of  anfi;uish,  and  she  iinniediately  re¬ 
nounced  her  intention,. and  from  tlmt  day 
had  patiently  borne  every  annoyance,  had 
received  harsh  words  without  n  murmur, 
and  bad  devoti.'d  herself  to  the  parent  to 
whose  comfort  she  was  so  necessarv’. 

Another  member  of  the  family  liesides 
Mrs.  Harvey  was  wrapt  up  in  Millicent. ' 
Her  brother  Walter's  mind  and  hers  were 
attuned  alike.  In  person  they  were  j 
strangely  dissimilar.  She  was  tall  and  | 
graceful,  he  was  short  and  blunt.  No  one  I 
ever  recognised  the  hasty,  impetuous  | 
Walter  as  the  brother  of  the  calm,  self-  j 
possessed  Millicent,  whose  very  gait  and  ' 
demeanor  inspired  respect.  M'alter  was  a 
strange  youth;  he  always  appeared  restless 
and  uneasy,  was  often  lost  in  thought, 
cared  little  for  play,  and  was  quite  unlike 
the  generality  of  boys.  He  was  on  the 
foundation  of  an  excellent  school ;  but 
because  his  father  was  pour,  and  his  educa¬ 
tion  all  but  gratuitous,  many  of  his  com¬ 
panions  treated  him  with  contempt.  As 
one  of  the  juniors  he  became  the  fag  of  a 
senior  boy.  Surely  was  his  proud  spirit 
chafed ;  but  since  to  rebel  or  repine  was 
useless,  he  submitted  to  be  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  an  elder  lad,  to  brush  his  clothes 
and  clean  his  hoots,  to  be  sent  on  errands 
in  his  hours  of  relaxation,  and  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  even  when  preparing  his  tasks  for  | 
an  ensuing  day.  But  when  boys  laughed  ! 
at  him,  refused  to  allow  him  to  share  their  ' 
games  because  his  coat  was  threadbare  or  ^ 
the  material  of  a  coarse  description,  his 
lip  curled,  and  his  full  rich  eye  threw  upon 
them  a  glance  from  which  the  greatest 
bully  shrunk  abashed.  The  first  year  he  , 
passed  at  school  was  absolutely  intolerable,  j 
His  father  could  not  atford  to  have  him  | 
home  during  the  few  days  that  were  j 
allowed  at  Christmas,  he  was  too  proud 
to  retail  by  letter  his  manifold  grievances, 
and  for  twelve  whole  months  they  were 
pent  up  within  his  own  heart.  To  Mil¬ 
licent  was  the  tale  divulged  on  his  return, 
and  to  her  sorrow  and  indignation  she 
learned  that  her  beloved  brother  was 
little  better  than  the  slave  of  an  imperious 
achool-boy.  She  heartily  sympathised 
with  him,  but  whilst  she  shared  his  grief, 
she  so  fired  bis  ambition  and  turned  the 


whole  current  of  his  thoughts,  that  he 
went  back  to  school  without  a  complaint, 
and  with  a  resolution  to  bear  the  present 
manfully,  and  to  work  cheerily  in  hope  of 
enjoying  a  bright  future. 

The  masters  had  not  hitherto  discovered 
any  particular  sign  of  talent  in  Walter 
Harvey.  His  lessons  had  been  on  a  par 
with  those  of  his  companions,  and  his 
average  rank  in  his  class  was  but  that  of 
a  lad  of  moderate  ability.  Uukindness 
had  hitherto  damped  his  ardour  and 
cramped  his  energies.  His  sister  had 
taught  him  to  look  at  what  he  might  be, 
rather  than  at  what  he  was  ;  she  had  raised 
his  drooping  spirits,  excited  his  energy, 
and  he  soon  became  another  lad  to  what 
he  had  at  first  appeared.  On  the  next  public 
examiuation  th^clearncss  and  intelligence 
of  his  replies  astonished  the  examiners, 
and  he  was  advanced  to  a  higher  form. 
The  master  of  the  class  to  which  he  was 
promoted  perceived  that  the  intellect  of 
Walter  Harvey  was  well  worthy  of  culti¬ 
vation.  There  was  a  something  in  his 
kindling  eye  that  bespoke  talent,  and  Mr. 
Martelli  determined  to  draw  it  out.  AVhere 
praise  or  commendation  was  due,  the 
master  of  the  second  form  made  a  point 
of  bestowing  it ;  where  censure  or  correc¬ 
tion  was  needed  he  invariably  administered 
it.  His  class  was  better  ordered  tluin  any 
in  the  school,  he  was  more  feared  and  yet 
more  loved  than  any  master.  He  was  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  and  with  him  the 
infringement  of  a  rule  or  the  violation  of 
a  command  was  sure  to  meet  with  due 
punishment ;  but  he  was  impartial  and 
just,  and  his  pupils  appreciated  and  liked 
him.  His  punishments  were  known  to  be 
severe,  consequently  they  were  seldom 
called  for.  He  never  favoured,  and  whilst 
indolence  and  carelessness  were  sure  to 
meet  with  reprehension,  dulness  and  want 
of  ability  he  only  pitied.  Walter  soon 
discovered  that  his  master  understood  him, 
and  his  ardour  and  diligence  increased. 

Millicent  could  not  bear  to  think  that 
her  brother  was  twitted  for  his  poverty  ; 
she  felt  pain  when  she  reflected  that  her 
father’s  want  of  means  prevented  him 
from  appearing  as  neatly  dressed  as  his 
school-fellows;  and  she  determined  to  lay 
I  aside  her  books,  and  devote  herself  to  her 
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pencil  in  the  hope  of  affording  him  pecu-  instructresa  that  the  mind  of  man  reaem- 
niary  aid.  Morning  after  morning  she  sat  hies  a  plot  of  ground,  which  by  diligent 
at  her  easel;  the  result  of  several  months  of  care  may  not  only  be  kept  free  from  weed, 
continued  labour  put  more  money  into  her  but  rendered  luxurious  and  prolific.  From 


possession  than  she  had  ever  before 
owned  ;  and  soon  Walter  was  well  dressed, 
had  money  in  his  pocket,  and  was  enabled 
to  purchase  the  books  he  most  required. 

When  he  first  left  home,  Millicent  was 
but  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  four  years  had  i 
passed  within  that  period  and  the  present  I 
time.  After  the  conversation  with  her 
mother  she  retired  to  her  room,  and  the 
tears  she  had  with  di6Sculty  restrained 
flowed  freely.  Mrs.  Harvey  had  studi¬ 
ously  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  Mil- 
icent  the  cutting  remarks  of  her  father, 
but  the  sensitive  girl  saw  through  the  veil 
and  was  aggrieved.  It  was  true  that  there 
was  a  marked  dissimilarity  between  the 
services  rendered  by  her  and  her  sisters. 
All  saw  that  they  were  useful,  but,  in  her 
way,  was  she  less  so  ?  she  not  unnaturally 
reasoned.  For  several  years  she  had  put 
her  father  to  no  expense  beyond  her  mere 
board,  and  even  that  obligation  had  been 
more  than  cancelled.  She  had  worked 
very  diligently,  and  when  he  fancied  she 
was  reading  or  studying  for  her  own  grati¬ 
fication,  she  had  been  pursuing  her  draw¬ 
ing,  by  means  of  which  she  had  very  ma¬ 
terially  comforted  and  assisted  her  brother, 
supplied  her  own  little  wants,  and  pro¬ 
vided  many  trifling  but  additional  comforts 
for  her  family.  And  now  he  had  again 
demanded  why  she  did  not  follow  the  ^ 
example  of  her  neighbours  and  gain  her  i 
living  elsewhere  !  Had  she  followed  the 
bent  of  her  inclination  she  would  have 
done  so  long  since.  Once  more  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  seek  a  refuge  amongst  strangers ; 
but  a  silent  yet  powerful  monitor  brought 
to  her  recollection  the  former  anguish  of 
her  mother,  and  she  stifled  the  proud 
spirit  that  was  rising.  The  talents  of 
Millicent  were  of  no  mean  order.  She 
was  a  good  linguist,  and,  even  in  the 
strictest  acceptation  of  the  term,  well 
read.  Walter  was  often  amazed  with  the 
fund  of  knowledge  stored  in  his  sister's 
brain,  and  wondered  where  it  could  have 
been  acquired  with  limited  means  in  so 
humble  a  sphere.  The  truth  was  that 
Millicent  had  been  taoirht  by  an  excellent 


childhood  her  memory  had  been  as  reten* 
live  as  her  understanding  clear ;  her  learn¬ 
ing  was  not  mere  booklearning ;  she 
studied  hard,  listened  to  the  remarks  and 
observations  of  others,  and  for  many  years 
had  been  gradually  accumulating  a  useful 
fund  of  knowledge. 

The  stillness  of  the  night  is  a  time  well 
adapted  to  reflection ;  and  as  Millicent  lay 
upon  her  hard  mattrass  that  evening,  she 
pondered  over  the  events  of  the  day  and 
narrowly  examined  her  own  conduct.  Her 
father  bad  spent  on  her  education  what 
for  him  was  a  considerable  sum.  That 
'  sum  he  probably  regarded  at  the  time  as 
an  investment.  He  might  have  speculated 
upon  the  profits  that  would  accrue  to  him 
at  some  future  time  from  her  abilities. 
The  question  to  be  answered  was,  “  had 
they  produced  a  fair  return  Certainly, 
she  had  employed  one  talent  to  advantage. 
Her  drawings  had  been  of  service,  but 
“  had  that  service  been  adequate  to  what 
he  might  reasonably  have  expected  and 
anticipated  ?”  Millicent’s  over  sensitive 
heart  replied  in  the  negative.  She  had 
done  a  little,  but  not  enough.  She  could 
read  Dante  and  Tasso,  Schillerand  Goethe ; 
she  could  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their 
authors  and  enjoy  their  beauties,  but 
what  benefit  did  her  father  derive  from 
this?  Clearly,  none.  On  the  contrary, 
maybe  her  superior  education  had  proved 
to  him  a  source  of  sorrow;  for  there  were 
times  when,  wrapt  in  poetic  strains,  after 
drinking  a  deep  draught  of  the  fervent 
breathings  of  her  favourite  writers,  she  felt 
I  a  strong  disinclination  to  descend  to  the 
i  common  routine  of  every-day  life,  and  was 
inclined  to  be  pettish  and  inconsiderate. 
Then,  again,  she  thought  of  her  attempts 
with  her  pencil ;  she  knew  that  she  was 
not  born  to  be  an  artist ;  she  felt  that  she 
should  never  excel  in  that  line,  although 
her  sketches  were  pretty  and  might  often 
catch  the  eye.  Latterly  the  occupation 
of  drawing  had  wearied  her ;  times  were 
bad ;  many  ladies  in  a  sphere  far  above 
that  in  which  she  moved  sought  to 
increase  their  income  in  the  same  way 
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with  herself ;  the  market  was  overstocked, 
and  the  remuneration  she  received  barely 
compensated  for  the  •  time  and  labour 
l)estowed.  A  new  idea  crossed  her  mind. 
“  I  have  mingled  in  little  or  no  society,” 
she  exclaimed,  as  she  impatiently  raised 
tier  head  from  her  pillow,  “  but  I  have 
read  more  than  many  young  people,  and 
perhaps  am  thereby  equally  conversant 
with  men  and  manners.  What  though 
theHillof  Fame  he  steep.  Nil desjterandum, 
shall  be  my  motto.  Why  should  not  I 
attempt  the  ascent  ?  I  may  have  many  a 
fall,  may  never  reach  the  summit,  yet  per¬ 
chance  I  may  gain  the  half-way  post.’’ 

Very  little  refreshing  sleep  that  night 
visited  Millicent’s  eyes.  She  dozed,  then 
started  uneasily — dozed  again,  and  again 
awoke, perturbed  and  unrefreshed.  Strange 
vagaries  seemed  to  float  across  her  mental 
snsion.  Now  she  imagined  that  she  had 
toiled  for  years,  and  met  with  constant 
disappointment ;  she  fancied  people  with 
distorted  features  scornfully  pointed  at 
her,  and  whispered,  “  Behold  the  would- 
be  authoress !”  Then  all  changed.  She 
beheld  her  father  aged  and  helpless,  she 
saw  her  sisters  stiipified  with  sorrow  and 
weighed  down  with  care;  she  had  pros¬ 
pered,  she  was  rich,  and  she  hastened  to 
relieve  them.  Tlien  her  brother,  through 
her  exertions,  seemed  somehow  to  rise  to 
fame  and  honour,  and  then  the  bright  vista 
faded.  She  was  an  old  woman  ;  her  hair 
had  turned  grey,  her  hand  shook  with  the 
tremor  of  age,  her  voice  quivered ;  she 
still  tenanted  the  little  attic,  and  people 
pitied  her  ;  hut  she  was  in  want,  and  no 
one  came  forward  to  relieve  her.  In  such 
restless  and  uneasy  slumber — for  repose 
it  could  not  be  called — Millicent  passed 
the  night,  her  imagination  fluctuating  be¬ 
tween  chequered  scenes  of  joy*  and  woe  ; 
and  she  arose  the  next  morning  weary 
and  depressed. 

•  ••••• 

A  noisy  group  of  boys  were  rushing  about 
a  capacious  play- ground.  Here  and  there 
a  steady  couple  might  be  seen  soberly 
marching  up  and  down,  and  here  and  there 
a  studious  boy  stalked  to  and  fro,  with 
book  in  hand ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  were  engaged  in  downright  hearty 
play,  and  joyous  shouts  and  loud  cheerful 


voices  re-echoed  from  comer  to  corner. 
Two  lads  walked  together,  with  arms 
linked  ;  the  elder  was  a  handsome  well- 
grown  yoiith,  the  younger  was  evidently 
delicate.  The  summer  months  hid  scarcely 
passed,  and  yet  he  wore  a  great  coat, 
tightly  buttoned  over  his  chest  ;  his 
high,  arched  forehead  bespoke  intellect, 
but  he  appeared  too  weak  to  study,  or 
to  endure  the  roughness  of  a  public 
school. 

“I  tell  you  what,  George,”  said  the 
elder,  “  you  are  far  too  intimate  with  that 
fellow,  Harvey.  He’s  a  plodding  chap, 
and  may  get  on  in  the  world ;  hut  he’s 
not  a  fit  acquaintance  for  the  future  Vis¬ 
count  Hawarden.” 

“That’s  my  affair,"  replied  his  com¬ 
panion  ;  “  and  Llike  him.  When  I  have 
those  intolerable  headaches,  he's  the  fel¬ 
low  for  me.  He  walks  across  the  room 
like  a  cat;  whereas  you  come  bursting 
the  door  open  and  bundling  about,  though 
my  very  brains  are  ready  to  split.  You 
noisy  fellows  drive  me  half  mad,  but  that 
Harvey  is  as  good  as  a  regular  nurse.  lie 
does  just  what  I  want  without  being  asked; 
and  if  ever  he  speaks  a  word,  it  happens 
to  be  the  very  identical  thing  he  should 
say,  and  quiets  me.  instead  of  sending  me 
into  a  passion.” 

"  In  short,  then,  his  two  great  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  recommendations  consist  in  his 
being  cat-like  and  akin  to  an  old  woman,” 
said  Temi)leton,  with  a  sneer. 

“  I’d  a  thousand  times  rather  have  a  cat 
about  my  room  when  I'm  ill  than  a  bark¬ 
ing  terrier  or  noisy  bull-dog,”  impatiently 
replied  Hawarden.  “  But,  say  what  you 
will,  Templeton,  compared  with  him  half 
the  chaps  here  are  regular  dunces.  He 
was  in  the  second  with  me,  and  now  he’s 
three  forms  above  me.  You  should  look 
at  his  Latin  verses — they  beat  every  other 
fellow’s  hollow ;  and  sometimes,  wlieijj 
construing  a  difficult  passage,  they  4 
Doctor's  face  brightens  up  again,  f 
sionally  he  conies  and  does  his  ' 
my  room,  and  he  whips  it  off  in  | 

Nothing  seems  a  trouble  to  him.”| 

"He  and  Martelli  are  wonderful/ 
remarked  Templeton. 

“  And  a  good  thing  too,” 
warden. 
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“  Why?” 

“  Why,  when  he  first  came  here,  poor 
chap !  he  was  snubbed  because,  to  be  sure, 
he  is  one  of  the  foundation-boys ;  and  now 
he’s  not  liked  because  everyone  is  jealous 
of  him.  Martclli  likes  him,  and  the  Doctor 
likes  him ;  and  so,  I  suppose,  the  fellows 
think  it  but  fair  to  spite  him.  A  pretty 
danca  he  must  have  led  all  the  time  he 
was  a  junior.  I  would  rather  have  begged 
my  bread  about  the  streets  than  submitted 
to  be  Barrow’s  fag.  Barrow  was  a  great 
bully,  and  I  can’t  think  how  poor  Harvey 
got  on  with  him.” 

“  It  strikes  me  he  did  not  bully  Harvey 
half  so  much  as  he  would  anyone  else." 

"  Perhaps  not,”  replied  Hawarden ;  “  but 
yet  be  must  have  served  a  miserable  ap¬ 
prenticeship.” 

“  How  he  does  stick  to  Martelli !”  said 
Templeton,  after  a  short  pause. 

“  Oil,  yes  !  Martclli  is  a  better  friend  to 
him  than  the  Doctor  himself.  Would  you 
believe  it  ?  Harvey  was  eighteen  months 
in  that  form,  and  actually  never  got  an 
imposition.  Martelli  was  at  first  famously 
hard  upon  him,  and  made  him  work  like 
a  dragon.  He  used  to  give  him  the  most 
difficult  bits,  and  set  him  to  construe  all 
the  bard  passages." 

”  How  did  they  grow  such  good  friends, 
then  ?" 


“  Why  Harvey  fagged,  and,  instead  of 
getting  into  a  pet,  and  fancying  himself 
ill-used,  seemed  to  rejoice  in  what  we 
should  have  thought  unjust.  When  Mar¬ 
telli  would  have  given  any  of  us  an  en- 
cour.iging  word  he  was  silent  to  Harvey, 
and  very  seldom  praised  him ;  but  when 
he.  went  into  the  third,  Martelli  called 
him  up,  shook  hands  with  him,  and  said, 
before  all — ‘  Harvey,  your  conduct  has 
of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 

‘  atebed  you  narrowly  for  eighteen 
-I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  you; 
ihl  you  ever  be  in  want  of  a  friend 
look  upon  roe  as  such.’  You 
•It  Martelli  is.  Well,  he  wasn’t 
afternoon  he  was  uncom- 
and  peppery — a  rare  thing 
te  sure;  and  when  the  bell 
lie  let  us  out,  he  read  us  a  bit 
'in  which  he  praised  Harvey 


up  to  the  skies,  and  from  that  time  has 
always  had  an  eye  on  him.” 

“  Harvey  took  good  care  to  butter  his 
bread  on  the  right  side  there,”  muttered 
Templeton.  “  He  can’t  be  so  much  with 
Martelli  to  no  purpose.  I’ll  be  bound  to 
say  he’s  helped  in  his  work  through  thick 
and  thin.” 

“If  you  me,an  to  insinuate  that  Mar¬ 
telli  helps  in  his  school-work,  I  mean  to 
deny  that  he  does  any  such  thing,”  replied 
Hawarden,  with  indignation.  “Martelli 
is  too  honourable  to  offer,  and  Harvey  too 
principled  to  receive,  such  assistance ; 
besides,  he  is  clever,  and  does  not  want  it. 
If  ever  a  generous  and  good  fellow  lived 
in  this  wide  world,  I  say  his  name  is 
Walter  Harvey.” 

“  I  am  neither  so  thick  with  him  nor  so 
rapturous  in  his  praise  as  you  are,”  replied 
Templeton,  slightly  curling  his  lip ;  “  but 
I  tell  you  what,  if  you  let  him  nail  himself 
to  you,  you  will  have  cause  to  regret  it  to 
the  day  of  your  death.  The  time  will 
come  when  you  won’t  want  to  be  bored 
with  him.  You  'can  shake  him  off  now, 
or  give  him  the  ‘cut  direct;’  but  if  you  go 
on  much  longer  it  will  be  no  such  easy 
matter.  A  pretty  chap  he  would  be  to  in¬ 
troduce,  for  instance,  at  Hawarden  Manor  T 
Fancy  him  captivating  one  of  your  fair 
sisters,  carrying  her  off  to  Grctiia  some 
fine  spring  morning,  and  all  the  civilised 
world  ringing  with  the  elopement  of  the 
Honourable  Caroline  or  Rose  Hawarden 
with  the  son  of  a  dock-clerk  or  book¬ 
keeper,  or  some  such  worthy !  I’ve  had 
my  say,  so  I  ll  be  off.”  Templeton  did 
not  notice  the  colour  that  rose  in  young 
Hawarden’s  cheek,  but  unceremoniously 
withdrew  his  arm  and  rushed  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  end  of  the  play-ground. 

.  “  How  dare  he  speak  to  me  like  that  ?” 
exclaimed  Hawarden,  with  impetuosity. 
“  What  if  I  do  choose  to  make  the  son  of 
a  poor  man  my  acquaintance  ?  That  is 
no  man’s  affair  but  my  own.  Want  to 
shake  him  off,  indeed  7  I  have  no  wish 
nor  intention  to  do  any  such  thing.  Tem¬ 
pleton  may  brag  of  his  riches,  and  I  can 
lay  claim  to  a  pedigree  of  illustrious  an¬ 
cestors  ;  but  Harvey  has  genius  and  in' 
dustry,  which  neither  of  us  possess.  IP 
may  make  a  shining  character ;  I  vry 
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greatly  query  whether  Templeton  or  my-  I 
self  will.”  j 

Whilst  the  young  lord  walked  alone,  in  1 
an  irritated  mood,  Harvey  was  in  Mr. 
Martelli’s  private  room.  Hawarden  had 
been  perfectly  correct  in  his  assertion. 
The  master  of  the  second  form  had  ap¬ 
peared  more  severe  towards  Harvey  than 
to  any  of  the  other  boys  ;  it  was  not  till  ] 
he  was  removed  to  a  higher  form  that  he 
openly  showed  the  reg.ard  he  felt  for  him. 
Mr.  Martelli  was  more  than  a  good  master, 
he  was  a  sincere  Christian ;  he  believed 
that  every  event  of  life  was  ordered  and 
regulated  by  a  wise  directing  hand.  He 
knew  that  the  torch  of  genius  was  not  lit 
to  be  extinguished  ;  and  he  determined  to 
befriend  the  lad,  who,  but  for  the  superior 
education  he  was  receiving,  might  have 
been  consigned  to  the  dull  routine  of  a 
counter,  and  whose  talents  might  for  ever 
have  been  buried. 

During  the  vacations  he  passed  at 
school,  Mr.  Martelli  treated  him  as  a 
private  pupil  rather  than  as  a  school¬ 
boy  ;  studied  with  him  several  hours  in 
the  course  of  each  week ;  examined  his 
progress,  and  marked  out  a  course  of 
reading  which  would  materially  tend  to 
advance  him  in  his  studies.  Harvey  was 
grateful  for  the  patronage  of  his  friend. 
As  be  rose  in  the  school  and  ceased  to  be 
a  fag,  he  had  more  time  at  his  own  dispo¬ 
sal;  he  endeavoured  to  repay  the  kind¬ 
ness  be  received  by  constant,  thoughtful 
attention.  He  became  extremely  useful 
to  Mr.  Martelli,  and  at  length  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  free  ingress  to  his  study. 
Amongst  the  boys,  Walter  had  but  one 
friend.  Lord  George  Hawarden,  who  both 
felt  fur  him  and  liked  him.  They  had 
been  in  the  second  form  together ;  but  the 
studious  Harvey  soon  outstripped  the  pale 
youth,  who  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
ability,  although  his  bodily  health  forbade 
close  application  to  study.  A  quiet  sort 
of  compact  existed  between  these  two. 
Harvey  assisted  Hawarden  in  his  work, 
nursed  him  when  he  was  ill,  and  sat  with 
him  when  he  was  attacked  with  his 
nervous  headaches.  Hawarden,  in  return, 
took  Harvey’s  part  on  all  occasions ; 
stood  up  for  him  when  others  ran  him 
down,  walked  with  him,  protected  him 


from  insult,  and  generously  shared  the 
presents  he  received  from  home.  Vis¬ 
count  Hawarden  had  often  heard  of  the 
attention  paid  to  his  son,  and  wished  to  re¬ 
quite  it.  The  report  of  Harvey’s  wonder¬ 
ful  abilities  had  reached  Hawarden  Manor, 
and  the  Viscount  being  anxious  to  pa¬ 
tronise  talent,  had  mure  than  once  sent 
him  a  formal  invitation,  which,  under 
various  pretences,  he  regularly  declined  ; 
and  Hawarden  at  length  concluded  that 
his  friend  was  either  actuated  by  false 
pride  or  that  he  preferred  the  regularity 
j  of  school  to  the  luxury  and  indulgence  of 
a  nobleman’s  house.  At  Midsummer 
I  Walter  always  returned  to  his  father’s 
roof,  and  the  greater  pan  of  each  day  was 
spent  with  his  sister.  It  was  only  in  her 
room  that  he  coiiW  depend  upon  privacy 
and  seclusion  ;  for  the  front  parlour  was 
kept  fur  visitors  and  state  occasions,  the 
other  sitting-room  was  constantly  occu¬ 
pied  by  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  his 
chamber,  during  the  holidays,  was  the  gene¬ 
ral  rendezvous  of  a  set  of  noisy  little  bro¬ 
thers.  The  presence  of  Millicent  never  dis¬ 
turbed  his  proceedings  ;  and  his  delight, 
after  several  hours  of  close  application, 
was  to  push  aside  her  drawing-materials, 
lay  his  positive  ban  upon  any  farther 
labour,  and  insist  upon  her  accompanying 
him  in  his  daily  walk.  Sometimes,  arm- 
in-arm,  they  would  wander  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  busy  metropolis,  and, 
apart  from  the  noise  and  din  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  world,  disclose  to  one  another 
bright  hopes,  and  speak  freely  of  matters 
on  which  to  other  mortals  the#  lips  were 
se.aled.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Milli¬ 
cent  divulged  her  intention  of  writing  for 
the  press.  She  had  already  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  first-rate  publisher  in  trans¬ 
lating  several  German  tales,  and  now  she 
felt  adequate  to  commence  a  task  of 
j  greater  magnitude.  Walter  loved  his 
,  sister  too  deeply  to  throw  an  unnecessary 
dump  upon  any  of  her  undertakings  ;  he 
'  encouraged  her  by  all  means  to  make  the 
attempt,  but  advised  her  to  prepare  for 
'  disappointment.  Milly  assured  him  that 
she  had  schooled  her  heart  to  bear,  if  need 
I  be,  the  bitter  mortification  attendant  upon 
;  the  downfall  of  her  hopes,  but  she  smiled 
'  as  she  spoke  of  success ;  and,  although 
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Walter  was  too  wise  to  say  all  he  felt,  he 
firmly  believed  that  prosperity  would  at¬ 
tend  her  endeavours. 

Years  flitted  on,  and  brought  many 
changes  in  their  train.  Mrs.  Harvey  died; 
and  after  the  loss  of  the  faithful  partner 
of  his  joys  and  of  his  sorrows,  the  temper 
of  the  bereaved  husband  became  more 
and  more  trying.  Millicent  had  never 
been  a  favourite  child,  and  now  all  she  did 
and  all  she  said  jarred  upon  him.  She 
still  tenanted  the  quiet  attic,  she  still 
mixed  but  little  in  the  family  circle ; 
while  her  father  grew  daily  more  harsh 
and  morose,  and  at  length  peremptorily 
ordered  his  uncomplaining  child  to  seek  a 
home  elsewhere,amongst  people  more  con¬ 
genial  to  her  taste.  It  was  Millicent  who 
jad  nursed  and  tended  her  mother  in  her 
last  illness  ;  it  was  Millicent  who  provided 
her  with  the  comforts  and  delicacies  neces¬ 
sary  for  an  invalid ;  it  was  Millicent  who 
received  her  last  blessing,  and  supported 
in  whose  arms  she  spent  her  dying  breath. 
Millicent's  purse  had  defray^  the  doc¬ 
tor's  bill,  and  clothed  herself  and  sisters  in 
decent  mourning.  She  had  been  enabled 
to  save  a  small  sum,  and  in  the  hour  of 
trial  she  had  willingly  resigned  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  family.  At  the  present 
time  she  was  without  resource.  A  few 
pounds  only  remained ;  in  her  position, 
they  would  soon  flit  away,  and  she  was  no 
longer  to  consider  her  father’s  roof  her 
shelter.  As  the  talented  authoress  of 
several  spirited,  well-written  tales,  it  was 
not  difficult  for  her  to  procure  a  situation 
as  governess ;  but  when  she  was  comfort¬ 
ably  settled  in  her  new  abode,  it  was  no 
easy  matter,  after  a  day  of  active  exertion, 
to  pass  in  mental  labour  the  hours  that 
should  have  been  spent  in  recruiting  her 
frame.  She  was  far  too  conscientious  to 
pursue  her  own  occupations  in  the  time 
^  due  to  her  pupils,  for  she  felt  that  her  first 
duty  was  now  to  fulfil  to  the  best  of  her 
ability  the  task  she  had  undertaken.  From 
morning  till  night  she  had  not  a  single 
hour  at  her  own  disposal ;  but  when  her 
young  charge  had  gone  to  rest,  the  evening 
was  her  own.  She  sat  up  late,  she  rose 
early.  Her  thoughts  were  free — she  had 
no  domestic  cares  or  home  trials  to  worry 
her ;  her  pupils  loved  her ;  her  heart  was 


lighter  than  she  remembered  it  to  have 
been  since  the  days  of  her  childhood ; 
her  thoughts  flew  swiftly,  bright  ideas 
shot  like  meteors  through  her  brain,  and 
she  prospered. 

The  estate  of  the  family  where  she 
resided  adjoined  Hawarden  Manor.  The 
sight  of  a  strange  face  at  the  village 
church  of  course  excited  inquiry.  The 
name  of  Harvey  had  long  been  familiar  to 
the  viscount  and  his  daughters,  and  they 
were  curious  to  know  whether  the  beauti¬ 
ful  young  governess  was  any  relation  to 
Lord  George’s  friend.  None  could  refrain 
from  admiring  the  tall,  elegant  figure  of 
Millicent  Harvey;  and,  as  she  walked 
with  her  pupils,  more  than  one  eye  would 
glance  upon  her  with  surprise,  watch  her 
retreating  steps,  and  wonder  who  she  was 
and  whence  she  had  come. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

Thb  Fzh^lb  Tbmpbb.— No  trait  of  character 
is  more  agreeable  in  a  female  than  the  mssesaiou 
of  a  sweet  temper.  Home  can  never  M  happjr 
without  it.  It  is  like  the  flowers  that  spring 
up  in  our  pathway,  reviving  and  cheering  ua. 
Let  a  man  go  home  at  night,  wearied  and  worn 
by  the  toils  of  the  day,  and  how  soothing  is  a 
word  dictated  by  a  good  disposition !  It  is  sun¬ 
shine  falling  on  his  heart.  lie  is  happy,  and  the 
cares  of  life  are  forgotten.  A  sweet  temper  has 
a  soothing  influence  over  the  minds  pf  a  whole 
family.  Where  it  is  found  in  the  wife  and 
mother,  you  observe  a  kindness  and  love  pre¬ 
dominating  over  the  natural  feelings  of  a  bad 
heart.  Smiles,  kind  words  and  looks,  eharac- 
terise  the  children,  and  peace  and  love  have  their 
dwelling  there.  Study,  then,  to  acquire  and 
retain  a  sweet  temper. 

Avbrrge.s  of  Sicily.— The  chambers  of 
these  rude  inns  would  please  at  first  anyone. 
Three  or  four  beds  (mere  planks  upon'  iron 
trestles),  with  broad,  yellow-striped,  coarse 
mattresses  turned  up  on  them ;  a  table  and 
chairs  of  wood  blackened  by  age,  and  of  forms 
belonging  to  the  past  century ;  a  daub  or  two  of 
a  picture,  and  two  or  three  coloured  jirints  of 
Madonnas  and  saints;  a  coarse  table-rloth  and 
coarser  napkin ;  a  thin  blue-tinted  drinking- 
glass;  dishes  and  plates  of  a  stri|ied,  dirty- 
coloured  pimply  ware ;  and  a  brass  lamp  with 
three  mouths,  a  shape  common  to  Delhi,  Cairo, 
and  Madrid,  and  as  ancient  as  the  times  of  the 
Etruscans  themselves.  To  me  it  had  another 
charm ;  it  brought  Spain  before  me,  the  peasant 
and  his  cot,  and  my  chance  billets  among  that 
loved  and  injured  people.  Ah !  I  will  not  dwell 
on  it,  but  this  only  will  I  venture  to  say,  they 
err  greatly,  grossly,  who  fancy  that  the 
Spaniard,  the  most  patiently  brave  and  reso¬ 
lutely  persevering  man,  at  a  man,  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  will  wear  long  any  yoke  he  feels 
galling  and  detestable. — Bithop  Heber. 
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(Conchuled  front  p.  105.) 

“  You  are  aware,  dear  Adrian,  that 
from  the  period  of  my  father's  death, 
when  the  inheritance  I  was  taught  to 
expect  was  torn  from  me  for  ever,  my 
disposition  became  changed,  and  instead 
of  remaining  a  good-intentioned  though 
indolent  man,  I  became  morose,  moody, 
and  severe.  Spoiled  in  infancy  by  my 
parents,  and  accustomed  to  the  gratifies* 
tion  of  every  wish,  at  their  death  I  had 
no  trade  to  Ay  to  for  the  means  of  sup¬ 
plying  Juliette's  and  my  daily  necessities, 
and,  stung  with  the  thought  that  my  early 
youth  and  incipient  manhood  bad  been 
thrown  away,  instead  of  meeting  my  mis¬ 
fortunes  boldly  and  striving  to  amend  the 
hardships  of  my  lot,  I  endeavoured  to 
lose  the  recollection  of  my  once-bright 
prospects  in  the  sullenness  of  dark  de¬ 
spair. 

“  The  villain  Roger  alone  possessed  the 
power  of  drawing  me  from  my  lethargy,  by 
pandering  to  my  indolence  and  fiattering 
me  with  the  hopes  of  future  wealth.  He 
worked  upon  me  by  constantly  instilling 
into  my  weak,  credulous  mind  that  I  had 
no  need  to  labour,  that  the  planets  smiled 
upon  me,  and  that  I  was  bom  to  be  rich ; 
that  1  had  been  ruined  by  one  unlucky, 
unlooked  for  event,  and  that  Fortune 
would  soon  give  me  the  reparation  that 
she  owed.  At  that  period,  Adrian,  your 
brother  and  yourself,  by  the  death  of 
your  mother's  aunt,  came  into  that  large 
property  which  both  of  you  so  well  de¬ 
served  ;  and  I  must  now  avow  to  you  that  I 
was  base  enough  to  envy  men  more  fortu¬ 
nate,  as  1  thought,  than  myself.  It  was 
then  that  .Roger  never  left  me.  He  was 
for  ever  at  my  side ;  and,  day  by  day,  his 
pernicious  maxims,  his  insidious  counsels, 
sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  my  heart. 
He  urged  upon  me  that  the  time  had  come 
when  Fortune  would  repay  myself  and 
him  for  the  unmerited  slights  she  had  so 
long  put  upon  us.  The  brothers  Dalmont 
had  received  a  large  sum  of  money  which 
they  had  never  anticipated  ;  and  which,  if 
taken  from  them,  they  would  never  miss ; 
only  let  me  support  him  in  the  bold  stroke 
be  would  undertake,  and  the  wealth  which 


the  young  fools  did  not  know  how  to 
spend  would  pass  into  our  more  expe¬ 
rienced  and  more  able  hands. 

“  At  first  I  rejected  his  proposition  with 
disdain ;  however,  the  constant  repetition 
of  it  in  some  degree  accustomed  me  to 
view  it  in  a  less  culpable  and  heinous 
light.  At  times  I  even  began  to  calculate 
the  chances  of  success  and  the  possibility 
of  escaping  detection,  and  his  insidious 
reasoning  at  last  corrupted  my  weak  heart. 
What  can  1  say?  Overpowered  by  the 
tempting  vista  of  happiness  that  he  held 
before  my  dazzled  eyes,  I  yielded;  and 
the  day  you  gave  your  file  champetre,  at 
the  very  moment  when  you  held  my  dar¬ 
ling  sister  in  your  arms,  and  promised  to 
yourselves  long  years  of  unabated  love,  at 
that  moment,  by  means  of  picklock-keys, 
we  entered  your  abode,  and  robbed  you, 
Adrian ;  yes.  robbed  your  brother  and 
yourself,  who  had  always  been  my  firm — 
indeed,  ray  only — friends.  O  Adrian !  let 
no  man,  for  one  instant,  even  think  of 
guilt !  The  moment  the  possibility  of  the 
commission  of  a  crime  without  detection 
enters  his  mind  he  is  inevitably  lost  1 

“  You  know  the  rest :  your  own  despair, 
the  misery  of  Juliette,  your  brother’s  de¬ 
parture,  and  your  own  manly,  gallant 
choice,  to  enter  the  armies  of  your  native 
land.  But,  Adrian,  you  have  been  most 
signally  avenged.  From  the  instant  •that 
1  left  your  dwelling  with  your  notes  and 
money  in  my  hand,  I  have  not  known  one 
minute’s  rest.  Far  from  being  happy 
with  my  ill-gotten  wealth,  I  trembled  at 
the  rustling  of  a  leaf.  By  day,  1  read  sus¬ 
picions — nay,  more,  conviction — of  my 
guilt  in  the  eyes  of  every  one  I  met,  and 
feared  to  find  an  avenging  accuser  at  the 
sound  of  every  step.  By  night,  sleep  for¬ 
sook  my  lids,  and  whilst  all  around  en¬ 
joyed  the  blessings  of  untroubled  rest,  I 
saw  the  officers  of  justice  waiting  around. 
my  bed,  and  even  the  summer’s  wind 
seemed  to  howl,  ‘  Behold  the  miserable 
wretch  who  ruined  his  own  young  sister's 
hopes — the  villain  who  destroyed  his  best 
and  truest  friend.’ 

“  But,  Adrian,  my  cup  of  misery,  filled, 
as  it  had  been,  to  the  brim,  was  not  yet 
empty,  and  I  was  compelled  to  drain  it  to 
the  very  dregs.  Roger,  the  villain  Roger, 
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he  who  had  heaped  theae  coals  of  fire  on  my 
head,  announced  his  intention  of  becoming 
a  suitor  for  iny  sister’s  hand.  What  could 
I  do  ?  I  was  in  his  power,  and  could  not 
escape  the  devilish  snares  with  which  he 
had  entrapped  me.  He  attached  himself 
to  Juliette  and  watched  her  every  step. 
He  declared  his  love,  and  I  favoured  his 
detested  suit.  The  unhappy  girl,  faithful 
to  you  and  rejoicing  in  the  intelligence  of 
your  valour,  your  good  conduct  in  the  regi¬ 
ment,  and  your  consequent  advancement  in 
the  social  rank,  repulsed  him  with  disdain  ; 
until,  in  an  evil  hour, by  chance,  she  became 
acquainted  with  the  truth.  Adrian,  dear 
Adrian !  you  have  been  cruelly  deceived. 
She  has  never  ceased  to  think  of  you  ;  she 
loves  you  still  with  an  affection  such  as  a 
heart  like  hers  can  only  feel ;  and  she 
consented  to  become  the  victim  of  that 
blood-stained  >vretch  only  to  insure  her 
miserable  brother’s  life.  A  few  brief 
moments,  my  tale  will  be  finished,  and  I 
shall  be  no  more. 

“This  day,  Adrian,  when  you  unex¬ 
pectedly  returned,  and  when  I  heheld  poor 
Juliette's  despair,  1  determined  that  the 
marriage-preparations  should  be  cast  aside, 
and  that  I  would  avow  everything  to  you. 
I  caused  you  to  be  tracked,  and  came  here 
in  the  dead  of  night  to  seek  an  interview 
with  you  and  confess  iny  crime.  Adrian, 
us  I  walked  quietly  along,  communing 
with  my  own  shame,  I  was  struck  by  a  das¬ 
tardly  assassin  from  behind.  1  fell,  but 
saw  him,  as  he  turned  to  fly ;  that  assassin 
was  the  villain  Roger  I  die,  but,  Adrian, 
that  bidw  was  meant  for  you.  Ere  the 
morning’s  light  the  monster  will  be  fur 
away  and  Juliette  will  be  yours.  Pardon 
me,  dear  Adrian  !  Forgive  my  crimes,  and 
I  shall  die  content.” 

This  painful  recital,  frequently  inter¬ 
rupted  by  sighs  and  groans,  as  life  passed 
|fK)m  the  unhappy  man,  was  received  by 
'Adrian  with  pain  and  joy — pain  that  he 
owed  his  ruin  to  one  whom  be  had  always 
thought  his  friend,  and  joy  that,  through¬ 
out  all  his  trials,  Juliette  had  been  true. 
His  heart  smote  him  when  he  thought  of 
bis  reproaches  and  the  ungovernable  pas¬ 
sion  with  which  he  had  rushed  from  her 
sight ;  he  longed  for  an  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  his  error  at  her  feet,  and 


renew  his  vows  of  undiminished  love.  A 
deep  sigh  from  Robert  recalled  him  to 
himself.  He  bent  down  his  head  and  smd— • 

“  I  forgive  you,  Robert,  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  my  heart.  Your  remorse  and  peni¬ 
tence  have  effaced  the  memory  of  your 
crime  with  me.  There  is  still  hope  for 
you,  if  not  in  this,  yet  in  a  better  world ; 
but  the  villain  Roger,  I  will  hunt  him  till 
the  scaffold  shall  terminate  his  crimes !” 

Robert  pressed  Adrian’s  hand  with  a  fal¬ 
tering  grasp,  besought  him  to  cherish  his 
beloved  Juliette,  whispered  one  more 
farewell,  then  dropped  his  head  upon  his 
breast,  and  all  that  was  mortal  of  the 
erring  man  lay  lifeless  on  the  grass. 

For  several  minutes  Adrian  remained 
gazing  at  the  corpse  ;  but  the  thought  of 
Juliette  recalled  him  to  himself.  He  felt 
the  necessity  of  making  her  acquainted 
with  her  brother's  murder,  of  consoling 
her  under  this  new  affliction,  of  suing  for 
pardon  for  having  doubted  her  constancy 
and  truth  through  all  the  misery  and  per¬ 
secution  she  had  undergone,  and  thence¬ 
forth  of  devoting  his  whole  life  to  her. 

With  a  trembling  hand,  which  had  never 
shaken  in  the  tumult  of  the  charge  and 
in  the  face  of  the  heaviest  fire  that  ever 
poured  from  hostile  guns,  Adrian  threw 
his  cloak  over  Robert’s  corpse,  disposed 
it  carefully  around  the  stiffened  limbs, 
and  then,  with  rapid  strides,  left  the  dark 
wood  and  hastened  to  the  town.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  emerged  from  the  over¬ 
hanging  shades  than  the  whole  country 
round  glared  with  an  unearthly  and  lurid 
glare ;  the  heavens  seemed  on  fire,  the 
houses  afar  off  stood  out  in  bold  relief, 
and  Adrian  perceived  that  a  terrific  con¬ 
flagration  raged.  The  fire  increased  at 
every  step  he  took ;  the  thought  that  his 
dear  Juliette,  now  restored  to  his  arms, 
might  be  enveloped  in  the  devouring  ele¬ 
ment,  maddened  his  brain  and  lent  him 
wings.  He  run  towards  the  town  with 
redoubled  speed ;  the  inhabitants,  roused 
from  their  sleep,  congregated  in  the 
streets,  the  weak  and  timid  standing  aloof, 
whilst  the  young  and  bold  rushed  to  the 
house  from  which  the  flames  arose.  It 
was  Juliette’s  !  The  smoke  in  black 
wreaths  mounted  higher  and  higher;  each 
window-frame  was  lighted  up  ns  if  with  a 
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festive,  brilliant  illumination  from  within; 
and  the  roaring  and  crackling  of  the 
flames,  as  they  licked  in  the  paint,  the 
woodwork,  and  all  the  combustible  mate¬ 
rials  within  their  reach,  prevailed  above 
the  tempest  that  moaned  and  howled 
around. 

Adrian  stood  for  one  instant  before  the 
blazing  house.  “Juliette!  my  own  loved 
Juliette !”  burst  in  agonising  accents 
fioin  his  lips,  but  no  Juliette  responded 
to  his  cry.  He  tore  himself  from  the 
arms  of  several  of  his  friends,  who,  antici¬ 
pating  his  intention,  sought  to  restrain 
him  from  entering  the  house,  bounded 
through  the  flames,  and  ascended  the 
stairs  with  frantic  steps.  He  traversed 
chamber  after  chamber,  without  finding 
the  object  of  his  search  ;  again  and  again 
he  shouted  aloud  for  Juliette  with  the 
energy  of  despair.  At  length  a  murmured 
prayer,  as  of  one  calmly  yielding  up  her 
soul  to  her  Creator  met  bis  ear ;  he  re¬ 
cognised  the  voice  as  Juliette’s.  Guided 
by  the  low  sound,  he  gained  the  room, 
took  her  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her,  faint¬ 
ing  and  senseless,  through  the  circling 
flames. 

Unfortunately  for  the  lovers,  the  whole 
remaining  portion  of  Adrian’s  property, 
of  which  the  miserable  Robert  had  de¬ 
spoiled  him,  had  been  invested  in  bank¬ 
notes  and  bills ;  these  were  in  the  bouse 
when  the  fire  broke  out,  and  all  were 
entirely  lost  in  the  flames.  When  the 
heat  of  the  cinders  of  Juliette’s  dwelling 
was  so  far  reduced  as  to  admit  of  the  pre¬ 
mises  being  entered,  a  search  was  made 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Robert; 
and  after  some  hours  his  body  was  disco¬ 
vered  in  the  wood,  blackened  by  light¬ 
ning,  and  burnt  and  charred  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  traces  of  the  assassin's 
blow  were  visible.  Juliette  alone  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  truth ;  she 
<Iropped  a  few  natural  tears  to  her  bro¬ 
ther's  memory,  and,  after  the  usual  months 
of  mourning  had  expired,  became  the  wife 
of  Adrian.  Tired  of  glory  in  the  field, 
and  requiring  repose  from  the  fatigues 
and  privations  be  had  undergone  with  the 
conquering  hosts  of  France,  Adrian  re¬ 
signed  his  commission,  .and  purchased  a 
small  farm  at  a  considerable  distance 


from  Toulouse,  a  city  which  always  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  and  Juliette  the  sad  asso¬ 
ciations  of  their  early  life . Some 

years  afterwards,  Roger  expiated  his 
crimes  upon  the  sca^ld ;  but  Adrian 
and  Juliette  lived  happily  together  to  a 
good  old  age,  and  reared  a  numerous 
family  of  boys  and  girls, 

“  The  pride  and  grace  of  all  the  country  round.” 
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DtDICATKD  TO  ICOTHEBS. 

••  Mamma,  why  do  the  roses  Me  ?” 

A  little  girl  did  say ; 

“  Methinks  such  lovely  flowers  as  these 
Should  aanr  know  decay — 

They  look  so  beautiful  and  fair. 

And  such  bright  tints  disclose ; 

Then,  dear  niauipa,  oh,  tell  me  why 
So  quickly  fades  the  rose  T 
I’ve  often  heard  you  say,  mamma, 

How  life  is  like  a  flower, 

'Which,  though  it  passing-fair  doth  seem , 
May  wither  in  an  hour. 

But  why,  mamma,  it  life  so  short  ? 

And  why  do  flowers  decay  I 
And  why  is  every  joy  on  earth 
Destined  to  pass  away  I 

“  Ton  said  when  little  brother  died — 

The  child  we  all  did  love. 

That  be  was  gone  where  brightest  flowers 
Deck  the  sweet  meads  above ; 

But  vkv,  mamma,  did  brother  die. 

And  leave  us  here  to  pine  T 
And  wherefore  mutt  we  sigh  in  grief. 

And  every  hope  resign  f” 

*‘  My  sweetest  child,”  the  mother  cried, 

”  We  will  no  mure  complain. 

Since  mourning  never  can  restore 
The  lost  one  back  again ; 

But  rather  let  us  joy,  myr  love. 

At  this  assurance  given. 

That  all  which  fadeth  here  on  earth 
Blooms  yet  more  bright  in  heaven.” 

L.  M.  Thubstoit. 


MBAirnro  OP  ITambs. — The  ancient  mytho- 
logists  indicated  their  love  of  nature  by  their 
transformations  and  appellations.  That  many  of 
the  name*  of  women  and  men  were  derived  from 
various  plants  and  flowers.  Thus,  Barbara  is 
derived  from  barberis,  the  barberry-tree ;  Rosa, 
from  the  Bote ;  Laura,  from  the  lanrel ;  Lucy, 
from  lueni.a  nove ;  Bosomond,  from  roeaBSundi, 
the  flower  of  the  world ;  Agnee,  from  ognus,  a 
lamb :  Helisaa,  from  a  GreM  word,  sunifying  a 
bee;  Dorcas,  arose;  Phillis,  a  leaf ;  Baeliaef,  a 
sheep ;  Jacinths,  a  hyacinth ;  Galatea  is  milk ; 
Cyntl^  the  moon ;  Jesse,  an  engraft  of  a  tree ; 
Aurelia  means  aootton-weM ;  Margaret,  a  pearl 
and  a  daisy ;  CecQ,  a  hsrtwort ;  and  Chloe,  a 
green  herb. 
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PLAST— VIBOnnAK  TOBACCO. 

Onmnd-ffork— Brown  calf  leather.  Sttnu  and  Learn  Pale  blne-freen  silk,  railoui  •hadea. 
Ptoteere  Pale  roac  colour,  eentrea  TcUow,  cape  pale  TcUoiMrecii.  Xettaro— Eieh  crinion  lUki, 
raiiouf  ahadea. 


XUM 


URAIUIKO  HOUND  DKE8S. 


CHILD  8  DRESS. 


This  is  a  Terj  pretty  light  dress  for  a  little  girl.  The  material  used  may  either 
be  a  light  silk  or  French  merino— the  trimming  a  narrow  silk  braid,  which,  accord, 
ing  to  the  taste  of  the  maker,  may  be  extended  down  the  body  and  round  the 
sleeves. 

The  pattern  of  mantle,  as  given  in  the  diagrams,  is  a  pretty  addition  to  the  dress 
when  worn  ont  of  doors. 
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OUE  PEACTICAL  DEES3  INSTEUCTOE. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  DIAGRAMS. 

f  ij.  1,  rcpreionts  tlic  frontof  Frock.  Kij.  2,  the  back  of  ditto.  Join  o  to  o  (Fig.  1\  6  to  6,  r  to  c. 
F».  3.,  Piece  cut  out  fur  trimming  down  the  front.  Fig.  4,  Piece  to  join  at  a  to  a.  Fig.  3.  to  foim 
trimming  down  tlie  buck.  Fig.  5,  Patt  rn  of  sleeve,  the  narrow  part  of  which  should  fall  cn 
shoulder.  Fig.  6,  Front  of  mantle.  Fig.  7,  Back  of  ditto.  Join  a  to  u  ^Fig.  6),  3  to  i. 


AN  EXORDIUM  ON  WOMAN. 
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AN  EXORDIUM  QN  WOMAN. 

BY  A  BENEDICT. 

What  word  in  the  English  vocabulary 
sounds  half  so  sweet,  melodious,  delight¬ 
ful,  thrilling,  enchanting,  inspiring  and 
bewitchingly  as  Woman  ?  No  other  word 
vibrates  with  so  much  force,  or  conjures 
up  so  many  pleasing  associations  and 
happy  reminiscences  of  by-gone  days. 
Who  can  estimate  the  worth  and  calcu¬ 
late  the  value  of  the  devotion  and  un¬ 
changing  love  of  woman  ?  Her  mission 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  is  entirely 
devoted  to  love,  and  usefulness  to  others 
more  than  herself.  Home  is  the  sphere 
of  her  action  and  existence ;  there  her 
virtues  bloom  the  fairest,  and  she  scatters 
in  rich  profusion  a  thousand  charms 
around  it.  In  anguish  and  sorrow  she  is 
the  ministering  angel,  and  in  moments  of 
joy  and  pleasure  her  affectionate  sympa¬ 
thy  and  gladdening  smile^  irradiate  our 
existence. 

Seek  yc  a  treasure  which  shall  be 
Deyond  the  sumless  worth 

Of  all  entombed  within  the  sea, 

Or  glittering  on  the  earth. 

Look  not  where  diamond  waters  fall, 

Or  India s  golden  mart; 

He  dnds  a  prize  beyond  them  all 
Who  wins  a  woman's  heart. 

A  distinguished  writer  has  truly  and 
beautifully  described  woman  in  her  most 
useful  path  of  duty  : — “  Look  at  that  un¬ 
assuming  woman  who  gently  walks  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street She  is  not  known 
to  the  world ;  her  name  was  never  seen  in 
the  newspapers;  the  Muses  have  never 
been  invoked  to  sing  her  praise :  she  passes 
silently  and  unostentatiously  through  life. 
You  may  see  her  walk,  and  the  eartli  docs  ' 
not  shake  under  her  feet;  you  may  listen 
to  her  conversation,  and  find  she  does  not 
speak  in  syllogisms  or  utter  epics.  She 
is  not  applauded  by  the  multitude,  the 
pen  of  history  is  not  used  to  throw  a 
glory  around  her  name ;  no  marble  is 
chiselled  to  commemorate  her  deeds.  She 
has  a  home,  and  she  is  a  mother!  Home 
and  mother !  What  significant  things  do 
those  words  express !  See  her  at  her  own 
fireside ;  she  has  her  child  on  her  knee, 
to  whom  she  sweetly  talks,  tenderly  kisses. 


and  warmly  presses  to  her  bosom.  Her 
sunny  smiles,  her  gentle  upbraidings,  her 
songs,  her  pretty  stories,  her  warm  em¬ 
braces,  soon  become  assimilated  with  the 
moral  being  of  the  child.  She  transfuses 
her  own  beautiful  spirit  into  the  spirit  of 
the  child;  by  the  magical  influence  of 
kindness  she  moulds  the  little  one  to  her 
will.  Every  soft  word,  every  gentle  chiding, 
every  explanation  given,  every  melting 
glance  does  its  work  in  unfolding,  shaping 
and  beautifying  the  mind,  lly  patience 
and  perseverance  the  child  becomes  the 
counterpart  of  the  mother,  and  step  by 
step  he  grows  into  virtue  and  knowledge, 
and  as  the  physical  frame  grows  stronger 
the  mind  grows  correspondingly.’’ 

Speak  kindly,  then,  of  woman, 

.\nd  prove  tliyself  a  man ; 

He  kind  to  lier,  and  gentle. 

As  loving  as  you  can. 

tVho  scorns  tlie  love  of  woman 
Of  wisdom  cannot  boast; 

The  happiest  man  among  ns 
Is  he  who  loves  her  most. 

History  teems  with  the  names  of  illus¬ 
trious  and  distinguished  females ;  time 
would  fail  to  tell,  and  space  would  not 
permit  me  to  recapitulate,  their  names. 
Reader,  bow  many  recur  to  your  memory? 
What  a  host  of  worthies  present  them¬ 
selves  to  your  notice  and  admiration  ! 

I  shall  conclude  this  epistle  by  quoting 
a  rather  curious  compliment  to  the  fair 
sex,  from  an  old  play  entitled  “  Cupid’s 
Whirigig,”  written  in  1607,  which  lias 
been  falsely  ascribed  to  Shakspeare.  By 
a  curious  coincidence.  Burns  has  hit  upon 
the  same  idea  as  the  author,  when  he 
says — 

Her  prentice  han'  she  tried  on  man, 

.\nd  tlien  she  made  tlic  lasses,  O ! 

The  extract  wc  refer  to  is — “  Woman  ! 
who  could  abuse  your  sex  that  knows  it  ? 
O  woman!  were  we  not  horn  of  you? 
Should  we,  tlicn,  not  honour  you  ?  Nursed 
by  you,  and  not  regard  you  ?  Made  for 
you,  and  not  seek  you  ?  And  since  wc 
were  made  before,  should  we  not  love  and 
admire  you,  tlie  last  and  most  perfect  work 
of  Nature?  Man  was  made  when  Nature 
was  but  an  apprentice;  but  woman  when 
she  was  a  skilful  mistress  of  her  art.  By 
your  love  we  live  in  double  breath,  even 


in  our  offspring  after  death.  Are  not  all 
vices  masculine,  and  all  virtues  feminine  ? 
Are  not  the  Muses  the  loves  of  the 
learned  ?  Do  not  all  noble  spirits  follow 
the  Graces  because  they  are  women  T 
There  is  but  one  Phoenix,  and  she  is  a 
female.  Was  not  the  founder  of  good 
arts  Minerva,  a  woman,  born  of  the  brain 
of  tbe  highest  of  the  gods,  Jupiter?  Has 
not  woman  the  face  of  love,  the  tongue  of  | 
persuasion,  and  the  body  of  delight  ?  Oh, 
divine  perfectioned  woman !  if  to  be  of ' 
thy  sex  is  so  excellent,  what  is  it,  then,  to 
be  woman  enriched  by  nature,  made  ex* 
cellent  by  education,  noble  by  birth, 
chaste  by  virtue,  adorned  by  beauty  ?” 

ESSAY  V.— HOPE. 

To  write  of  Hope  as  we  ought,  it  needs 
that  we  should  be  almost  a  poet  to  utter 
all  or  a  part  of  what  may  be  said  on  this 
divine  inheritance  of  every  human  being. 
Could  any  one  write  his  or  her  experience 
of  all  their  own  hopes,  their  accomplish-  I 
ment  or  falling  short,  there  would  be  I 
scarcely  a  more  valuable  book  in  ex- ! 
istence.  It  would  show  that  disappoint-  I 
ment  arises  from  particular,  not  general  I 
desires ;  faith  in  some  object,  upon  the 
attainment  of  which  we  have  lavished 
our  whole  soul,  and  whose  loss  either 
entails  on  us  life-long  misery,  or  converts 
us  from  hoping  and  enthusiastic  to  sour, 
crabbed,  and  mocking  beings.  The  ap¬ 
plicability  of  that  verse  of  the  poet,  which 
is  looked  upon  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
effeminate  philosophy  on  this  point,  is 
more  general  to  the  lives  of  both  sexes 
than  is  perhaps  usually  imagined.  1  mean 
Moore’s  lines : — 

“  ’Twai  ever  thus  from  childhood’s  hour— 

I  have  seen  my  fairest  hopes  decay ; 

I  never  loved  a  tender  flower. 

But  it  was  sure  to  fade  away ; 

I  never  nursed  a  dear  gazelle. 

To  glad  me  with  its  fond  black  eye. 

But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well. 

And  love  me — it  was  sure  to  die.” 

The  touching  desolation  of  poor  Hinda’s 
heart,  so  eloquently  portrayed  in  these 
lines,  is  but,  in  degree,  too  common 
among  us.  Despair  and  bitterj^ef  in  her 
case  cannot  be  wondered  at  in  so  sus¬ 


ceptible  a  maiden;  but  when  the  like 
seizes  on  us  from  the  death  of  “  dear 
gazelles”  and  fading  of  “  tender  flowers,” 
which  symbol  so  well  the  beautiful,  but 
petty  and  individual  hopes  upon  whose 
fulfilment  we  set  our  hearts  and  the 
happiness  of  our  lives,  it  surely  betrays 
weakness  and  want  of  comprehensive 
views  of  life  and  the  destiny  of  the 
glorious  world  we  inhabit.  Hope  should 
not  centre  in  these,  but  radiate  through 
all.  Hope  should  be  the  passion  of  a  life, 
not  the  wish  of  an  hour.  Hope  should 
elevate  for  ever,  not  excite  and  inflame 
for  a  time,  merely  to  enable  us  to  per¬ 
severe  in  the  conservation  of  something 
equivalent  to  the  **  dear  gazelle”  of  poor 
Hinda.  Hope; should  encircle  the  mind 
as  the  halo  of  glory  is  said  to  encircle  the 
head  of  the  saint,  under  the  midday  sun 
}  of  joy  and  success,  and  in  the  cold  and 
gloomy  dungeon-depths  of  suffering  and 
I  failure,  ever  constant  and  cheering,  ever 
I  inspiring  beholders  with  something  of  its 
own  power  and  beauty. 

Hope  is  the  bloom  of  youth,  in  that 
season  of  life  it  generally 

“  Springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing,” 

and  thrills  through  the  heart  of  the  in¬ 
experienced  unceasingly.  Then  it  is 
beautiful ;  but  in  age,  when  the  eye  still 
sparkles  with  fervour,  and  the  tone  of 
mind  is  still  enthusiastic ;  when  through 
the  sorrows  and  oppositions,  the  upliftings 
of  success,  and  the  apparent  down-throw¬ 
ings  of  failure,  there  still  reigns  hope  in 
the  thoughts,  hope  in  the  counsels  of  the 
aged  man  or  woman,  then  it  is  ineffably 
beautiful  and  inspiring. 

We  all  know  what  divine  eloquence 
Hope  has  given  to  the  poet’s  song,  sus¬ 
taining  him  in  his  soaring  flight,  adding 
grace  as  well  as  imparting  vigour  to  his 
song,  filling  him  with  “  strange  power  of 
speech,”  and  giving  each  utterance  the 
emphasis  of  picture.  Well  may  the  young 
poet  pray  for  unfailing  Hope 

“To  keep  that  fiend  Despondence  far  aloof.” 

Talent,  genius  avail  not,  if  the  pulse  of 
hope  cease  to  beat,  and  the  listless 
desponding  of  an  effortless  existence 
seize  on  the  defenceless  soul. 


WISDOM.— WIT. 
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Mishin. 


Thi  hand  of  the  cenerous  man  U  like  the 
clouda  of  heaven,  which  drop  upon  the  earth 
fruita,  herbage,  and  flowers;  but  the  heart  of  the 
un^teful  la  like  a  deaert  of  sand,  which 
swallowa  with  ^rreedinesa  the  ahowera  that  fall, 
buries  them  in  its  bosom,  and  produces  nothin;;. 

Thb  ^ave  has  been  deflned  as  an  u^ly  hole 
in  the  ground,  which  lovers  and  poets  wish  they 
were  in,  but  take  uncommon  care  to  keep  out  of. 

SWBBT  Tbmpkb.  —  No  trait  in  character  is 
more  valuable  in  a  female  than  the  possession  ot 
a  sweet  temper.  Home  can  never  be  happy 
without  it.  it  is  like  the  flowers  that  spring  up 
in  our  pathwav,  reviving  and  cheering  us.  It 
is  more  valuable  tlian  gold ;  it  captivates  more 
than  beauty ;  and  to  the  close  of  life  it  retains 
all  its  freshness  and  power. 

All  men  are  not  adapted  by  nature  for  do¬ 
mestic  life,  and  in  narrow  circumstances  a  man 
of  large  affections  will  And  it  difficult  to  be  even 
comfortable,  whilst  the  man  of  small  affections 
will  be  comparatively  happy.  Woman,  whose 
affections  are  more  limitra  but  more  intense 
than  man’s,  can  endure  poverty  better. 

Eodoatjon. — One  of  the  first  aims  of  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  to  lift  man  to  self-reliance  and 
vigorous  independence. 

But  abd  No.” — “  ‘  But’  is  to  me,”  said  Sir  W. 
Scott,  '*  a  more  detestable  combination  of  letters 
than  ‘No,’  itself.  ‘No,’  is  a  sturdy  honest 
fellow,  speaks  his  mind  rough  and  round,  at 
once.  ‘  But,’  is  a  sneaking,  evasive,  half-bred, 
exceptive  sort  of  a  coiyunction,  which  comes  to 
pull  away  the  cup  just  when  it  is  at  your  lips.” 

Tbmpeb.— The  source  of  wretchedness  to 
others  is  always  himself  a  wretch.  In  domestic 
relationship,  ‘‘  Temper  is  everything.” 

Be  not  divert'  d  from  your  duty  by  any  idle 
reflections  the  silly  world  may  make  upon  you. 
for  their  censures  are  not  in  your  power,  and 
consequently  should  not  form  any  part  of  your 
concern. 

Imprint  this  maxim  deeply  in  your  mind, 
that  there  is  nothing  certain  in  the  human  and 
mortal  state ;  by  which  means  you  will  avoid 
being  transported  with  prosperity,  and  being 
deleted  in  adversity. 

The  most  perfect  system  of  morals,  without 
a  good  example,  is  a  shadow  without  substance  ; 
but  a  good  example  not  only  presents  virtue  in 
the  most  lovely  form,  but  shows  also  that  it  is 
practicable. 

Whbn  tbe  mind  is  careless  and  the  heart  not 
much  interested  in  favour  of  religion,  it  is  easy 
to  devise  evasions,  and  to  muster  up  doubts  and 
difficulties,  to  say  plausible  things  in  defence  of 
infldelity,  and  to  excuse  ourselves  for  the  neglect 
of  religion. 

Bb  not  cast  down  with  adversity,  neither  give 
way  to  despair ;  for  though  elouds  for  a  season 
may  darken  the  landscape,  sunlight  will  assuredly 
re-illume  the  earth.  Even  so  it  is  with  the 
calamities  which  visit  us  in  this  transitory  state 
—they  chasten,  purify,  and  leave  us. 


im 


Short  and  Satispactory.— At  an  American 
debating  -  society,  one  evening,  the  question 
under  discussion  was.  “  Whether  there  was  more 
happiness  in  the  possession  nr  the  pursuit  of  an 
object.”  ‘‘Mr.  President,” said  a  ’Yankee orator, 
“s’pose  I  was  courting  a  gal,  and  she  was  to 
run  away,  and  I  was  to  run  after  her ;  wouldn't 
I  be  happier  when  I  notch’d  her,  than  when  I 
was  running  arter  her?” 

A  LADY  one  day  asked  a  philosopher  what 
was  the  difference  between  a  toUcitor  and  an 
attomry.  "  Precisely  the  same,”  he  answered, 
“  as  between  a  crocodile  and  an  alliyntor." 

Imprisonment  for  Life.  — .Vn  impudent 
bachelor  correspondent  declares  that  matrimony 
‘‘is  imprisonment  for  life!”  If  so,  it  is  in  a 
temple  of  roses. 

\  VENERABLE  lady  of  a  celebrated  physician, 
one  day  casting  her  eye  out  of  the  window, 
observed  her  husband  in  the  funeral-procession 
of  one  of  his  patients,  at  which  she  exclaimed : 
”  I  do  wish  my  husband  would  keep  away  from 
such  processions;  it  appears  too  much  like  a 
tailor  carrying  home  his  work.” 

WiiAT  a  marked  difference  there  is  between 
birds  and  women!  As  an  illustration  oi  this  we 
may  cite  the  fact  that  a  bit  of  looking-glass  on  a 
fruit-tree  will  frighten  away  every  !)ird  that  ap¬ 
proaches  it,  while  the  same  article  would  attract 
more  fair  ones  than  a  load  of  cherries. 

It  was  told  Isird  Chesterfleld  that  Mrs.  M —  , 
a  termagant  and  scold,  was  married  to  a 
gamester ;  on  which  his  lordship  said  “  that 
cards  and  brimstone  made  the  best  matches.” 

Versatility  of  Watchmen.— In  the  good 
old  days,  when  watchmen  were  in  vogue,  a  wit, 
anxious  to  prolong  the  sitting  of  ”  a  jovial  crew,” 
on  hearing  one  of  the  party  observe  it  was  getting 
late,  “  Oh,  no!”  said  he,  ”  it  is  quite  early  yet." 
“  Ah  !  but,”  replied  his  guest,  "  don't  you  ’hear 
the  watchman  I”  ‘‘  Oh !  never  mind  tliat  fellow,” 
said  the  wag,  “  he  is  never  in  the  same  mind 
an  hour  together.” 

A  Courteous  Request. — A  courtier  being 
very  ill,  and  overcharged  with  debts,  said  to 
his  confessor,  that  the  only  mercy  he  had  to  ask 
of  God  was,  to  prolong  his  life  till  lie  had  paid 
his  creditors.  The  confessor  answered,  that  the 
motive  was  so  good,  that  there  was  great  room  to 
hope  that  God  would  hear  his  prayer.  ‘‘If  God 
would  only  grant  me  this  mercy,”  said  the 
sick  man,  turning  to  a  friend,  “  I  sliould  never 
die.” 

Thb  Danobb  of  Rbsuscitation-  —  Dr. 
Glover,  surgeon  to  a  regiment  in  Ireland, 
rendered  a  man  who  was  hung  in  Dublin  the 
doubtful  favour  of  restoring  him  to  life.  He, 
however,  found  that  it  was  no  favour  to  himself, 
for  the  fellow  was  a  plague  to  him  ever  after¬ 
wards,  constantly  begging  of  him,  and  always 
telling  him,  when  the  doctor  was  angry  witli 
him  for  it,  that  as  his  honour  had  brought  him 
into  the  world  again  he  was  bound  to  support 
him. 
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SELECTED  EXTRACTS.— THE  TOILETTE. 


(Eitrarts. 


Attbvtion  to  CiiiLORBM. — It  ii  a  most 
fatal  mistake  which  many  parents  are  iu  with 
respect  to  the  important  business  of  forming  the 
moral  character  of  their  children,  that  the  faults 
of  children  are  of  little  consequence.  Yet  it  is 
the  very  same  dis^iosition  which  makes  a  child 
or  ^outh  passionate,  false,  or  revengeful,  and 
which  in  man  produces  murder,  perjury,  and  all 
the  most  atrocious  crimes.  The  very  same  turn 
of  mind  which  puts  a  child  or  youth  upon  beat¬ 
ing  his  play-fellows  with  his  little  harmless 
hand,  will  atterwards,  if  not  corrected,  arm  hiiu 
with  a  sword  to  execute  his  revenge.  How,  then, 
can  parents  be  so  unthinking  as  to  connive  at, 
much  more  to  encourage,  a  w  rong  turn  of  mind 
in  their  children  ?  At  the  same  time  that  they 
would  do  their  utmost  to  rectify  any  blemish  in 
a  feature  or  limb,  as  knowing  that  it  will  else  be 
quickly  incurable,  they  allow  the  mind  to  run 
into  vice  and  disorder  which  they  know  may  be 
soon  irretrievable.  The  proper  education,  if  a 
parent  has  a  mind  she  should  be  dt  for  filling  a 
place  in  society,  and  become  a  suitable  com¬ 
panion  and  help-meet  for  a  man  of  sense,  is, 
first,  reading  w'ith  propriety  and  ease,  readiness 
at  her  needle,  especially  for  fieople  in  middling 
stations,  a  free  command  of  her  pen,  and  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  numbers.  A  woman  cannot 
with  certainty  keep  or  examine  the  accounts  of 
her  own  family  without  these  accomplishments. 
The  knowledge  of  English  grammar  or  ortho¬ 
graphy  is  absolutely  necessary  to  any  person 
who  W'ould  write  to  be  read.  Without  some 
acquaintance  with  geography  and  history,  a 
womans  conversation  must  confined  within 
a  very  narrow  compass,  and  she  will  enjoy  much 
less  pleasure  in  that  of  her  husband  and  his 
friends,  and  his  entertainment  from  her  conver¬ 
sation  must  likewise  be  very  much  abridged;  for, 
whatever  young  ladies  may  think,  it  is  ceriaitt 
that  the  only  rational  ambition  they  can  have 
is  to  make  obedient  dauehters,  loving  wives, 
prudent  mothers,  faithful  friends,  and  good 
Christians. 

WoMBif. — My  knight-errantry  is  at  an  end, 
and  I  believe  J  shall  henceforward  think  freeing  | 
of  galley-slaves  and  knocking  dowm  wiiidinilU  ' 
more  laudable  undertakings  than  the  defence  of 
any  w'oman*8  reputation  whatever.  To  say 
truth,  I  have  never  had  any  great  esteem  for  the 
Kncrality  of  the  fair  sex ;  and  my  only  conso¬ 
lation  for  being  of  that  gender  has  been  the 
assurance  it  gave  me  of  never  being  married  to 
anyone  among  tlicm.  But  I  ow'n,  at  present, 

I  am  so  much  out  of  humour  with  the  actions  of 

Lady  II - ,  that  1  never  was  so  heartily 

ashamed  of  my  petticoats  before.  My  only  re¬ 
fuge  is  the  sincere  hope  that  she  is  out  of  her 
senses ;  and,  taking  herself  for  the  (tueen  of 
Sheba,  and  Mr.  Mild  may  for  King  Solomon,  I 
do  not  think  it  <iuite  so  ridiculous.  But  the 
men,  you  may  well  imagine,  are  not  so  charita¬ 
ble  ;  and  they  agree  in  the  kind  reflection  that 
nothing  hinders  women  from  plapng  the  fool 
but  not  having  it  iu  their  power.^Lady  if. 
Montagu, 


Bxndolinb. — Do  not  make  much  of  this 
mixture  at  a  time,  as  it  is  apt  to  spoil.  Pour 
over  ten  nr  twelve  quince-leaves  about  a  table- 
spoonful  of  boiling  water. 

Simple  mbthodof  removing  superfluous 
Hair. — Take  of  quicklime  tw’o  ounces,  and  of 
strong  ashes  of  wormwood  two  fluid  ounces, 
with  almond*pow(ler  sufiicient  to  make  the 
whole  into  a  pomatum,  which  is  to  be  put  on  the 
skin  whence  the  hairs  arc  to  be  removed,  and 
wiped  off  in  a  few  seconds  with  a  wet  towel,  li 
left  on  too  long  the  skin  will  be  irritated. 

To  SWEETEN  THE  Breath. — UoU  up  a  little 
ball  of  gum  tragacanth,  scent  it  with  some 
odoriferous  essence  or  oil,  and  hold  it  in  the 
mouth.  A  little  musk  maybe  added  to  the  ball 
while  rolling  up,  where  that  perfume  is  not  dis¬ 
agreeable. 

To  MAKE  Eau-de-Cologne.  —  Take  two 
quarts  of  spirits  of  wine,  above  proof,  then  add 
oil  of  bergamot,  three-fourths  of  an  ounce;  oil  of 
csdra,  three-eighths  of  an  ounce ;  oil  of  lemon- 
peel,  three-eighths  of  an  ounce;  oil  of  orange- 
flowers,  three-eighths  of  an  ounce;  oil  of  rose¬ 
mary,  one-sixteenth  of  an  ounce;  and  camphor, 
four  grains.  Let  the  whole  be  shaken  during  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  suffered  to  remain 
withoutagitation  afortiiigbt,  and  filtered  through 
white  blotting  paper,  and  tiieii  buttled. 

To  Improve  the  Voice.  —  Bees-wax,  two 
drachms;  copaiba  balsam,  three  drachms ;  pow¬ 
der  of  liquorice-root,  four  drachms.  Melt  the 
copaiba  balsam  with  the  wax  iu  a  new  earthen 
pipkin;  when  melted,  remove  them  from  the 
fire,  and  while  in  a  melted  state  mix  in  the 
powder.  Make  pills  of  three  grains  each.  Two 
of  these  pills  to  be  taken  occasioua  lly. 

Wash  fortue  Hair. — A  corrrs}>ondent  sends 
us  the  following,  which  has  been  found  of  great 
benefit  Olive  oil,  half  an  ounce;  oil  of  rose¬ 
mary,  one  drachm ;  strong  hartshorn,  two 
drachms ;  rose-water,  half  a  pint.  Add  tlie 
rose-water  bv  degrees,  utlierwise  it  will  not 
amalgamate.*^ 

To  Kemovb  Freckles.— Take  of  Venice 
soap  an  ounce,  dissolve  it  in  half  an  ounce  of 
lemon-juice,  to  which  add  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
and  deli(niatcd  oil  of  tartar,  each  a  quarter  of  on 
ounce.  Let  the  mixture  be  placed  in  the  sun 
till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  ointment. 
When  in  this  state  add  three  drops  of  the  oil 
of  rhodium,  and  keep  it  for  use.  Apply  it  in  the 
f(dlowing  manner :  SVash  the  face  at  lUEht  with 
eldor-ttower  water,  then  anoint  it  with  the  above 
unction.  In  the  luerning,  cleatMe  the  skin  from 
its  oily  adhesion  by  washing  it  copiously  in  rose¬ 
water. 

Wash  for  Sunburn. — Take  two  drachms  of 
borax,  one  drachm  of  lioinan  alum,  one  drachm 
of  camphor,  half  an  ounce  of  sugar-candy,  and 
a  pound  of  ox-gall.  Mix,  and  stir  well  for  ten 
minutes  or  so,  and  repeat  this  stirring  three  or 
four  times  a-day  for  a  fortnight,  till  it  appears 
I  clear  and  transparent.  Strain  through  blotting- 
!  paper,  and  bottle  up  for  use. 


THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING. 
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.  ,  .  ,  the  work  has  been  gilt  altoiit  twenty-four  houn. 

trhrniTii  tTTnrth  K^UntnTTTff  proceed  to  bumish  those  parts  which 

lUUiiy  ^VUUIUIUIJ*  require  it.  This  is  done  by  polishing  with  a 

—  doi’s-tooth  or  a^te  burnisher.  First  be  par- 

To  SizB  A!tD  Gild  Wood. — First  take  a  ticular  in  ascertaininsr  it  the  work  is  in  a  proper 
pound  of  parciinicnt-cuttiiiifs,  or  of  the  leather ;  state  for  tlie  purpose  by  ruhbinsf  it  with  the 
used  by  (plovers,  or  old  white  kid  gloves  cut  tooth  in  scTcral  |>arts,  and  if  it  takes  the  polish 
small,  and  add  to  them  six  quarts  of  water,  well  without  the  i^old  peeling  off  it  is  fit.  If  the 
which  l>oil  until  reduced  to  two  quarts,  or  until  fold  docs  not  polish  after  much  labour  it  is  too 
the  fluid  ^comes  a  Arm  jelly  on  coolini?,  which  «ry,  and  should  be  cleansed  to  moisten  it. 
may  be  determined  by  droppinsf  a  little  on  a  cold  I’o  Makb  Furniture  Paste. — Scrape  four 
stone.  Strain  this  while  liot  throusfh  a  flannel,  ounces  of  bccs-wax  into  a  |H)t,  tlien  add  os  much 
and  it  will  then  be  ready  for  use.  This  is  called  spirits  of  turjicntinc  .as  will  moisten  it  through; 
Priminif  Size,  and  is  used  not  only  as  a  cement  at  the  saiuc  time,  powder  one  quarter  of  an 
to  bind  the  ^)ld  to  the  jfroiind-work,  but  also  as  ounce  of  ro>>in  and  add  to  it  when  it  is  dissolved 
apriminjf.  The  next  course  is  to  prepare  the  to  the  consistence  of  paste ;  add  as  murh  Indian 
work.  This  is  done  by  ruhhimf  the  article  you  red  as  will  colour  it  to  a  threp  malio^auy  colour; 
are  about  to  eild  with  Ash-skin  and  Dutch-  stir  it  up  and  it  is  fit  for  u»e. 
rushes,  excepting  those  parts  which  are  sliarp  ^'or  a  Cuuuh.  —  Syrup  of  poppies,  eight 
and  flue,  W'hich  it  would  be  likely  to  injure,  drachms;  spirits  of  nitre,  six  drachms;  ipeca- 
Then  prime  the  whole  with  warm  parchment-  cuanha  wine,  one  drachm.  .\  tea-8i>oonful 
sise,  mixed  with  as  much  ttnely  -  jiowdered  when  the  cough  is  troublesome, 
whiting  as  will  give  it  a  gt>od  body  of  colour.  Court  PLA.STEtt.^Take  half  an  ounce  of 
stirring  it  all  the  time,  llepcat  this  8c\eral  l>cnzoiii  ilid  six  oilnces  of  rectiiied  spirits; 
times,  working  it  well  into  the  hoU<»ws  of  the  dissolve  and  strain,  then  take  one  ounce  of 
carved  work.  After  the  last  coat  is  applied,  and  isinglass  and  half  a  pint  of  hot  water;  dissolve 
before  it  is  quite  dry,  pass  a  camoPs  hair  pencil,  and  strain  separately  from  tlie  former;  mix  the 
wet  with  water,  over  the  whole,  to  remove  any  two,  and  set  tlicm  asnie  to  cool,  when  a  jelly  will 
inciiualities.  After  which  a  tr<ifcr  poiink  should  fonneil,  and  this  is  warmed,  and  brushed  ten 
be  given  to  the  parts  that  are  to  Ik*  burnished,  nr  twelve  times  over  a  piece  of  black  silk 
by  rubbing  them  gently  with  a  flne  linen  rag  stretched  smooth.  Wlicn  lliis  is  done  enough, 
wet  with  water.  The  work  being  now  prepared,  and  dries,  flnisli  it  witii  a  solution  of  four  ounces 
it  must  be  covered  with  two  or  three  coats  of  <»f  Chian  tur|)cntine  in  six  ounces  of  tincture 
the  Gilding  Size,  wliich  is  prepared  in  the  follow-  nf  benzoin. 

ing  manner: — Take  of  bole  ammoniac,  in  fine  A  Gkf.rn  Paint  for  Garden  Stands, 
powder,  one  pound,  and  black-lead  two  ounces ;  Trhllisks,&c. — Take  miucrul-green,  and  white- 
mix  them  well  by  grinding,  and  then  add  two  l»?ad  ground  in  turpentine.  .Mix  up  the  quimtity 
ounces  of  olive-oil  and  one  ounce  of  becs-wax  yoi*  wish  with  a  small  quantity  of  turpentine 
melted  together ;  then  repeat  the  grinding  until  varnish;  this  serves  for  tlie  first  coat;  for  the 
the  whole  be  well  mixed.  When  required  for  second,  put  as  much  vatnisU  in  your  mixture  as 
use,  dilute  witli  warm  size  mixed  with  two-  '^dl  pro<luce  a  g*>od  gloss.  If  you  desire  a 
thirds  of  water.  While  warm,  snreatl  with  a  brighter  green,  add  a  small  quantityof  Prussian 
brush  over  the  wholeof  the  work,  and  tlicn  allow  blue,  which  will  much  improve  the  beauty  of  the 
to  dry ;  recoat  in  this  manner  twice.  When  re-  colour. 

pealing  this  process  for  the  last  time,  rub  with  To  Dtb  Woollrnb  Crisison. — Wa«h  the 
a  soft  cloth,  until  perfectly  smooth  and  even  in  material  quite  clean  iii  hot  water;  then  dissolve 
those  parts  which  re*iuirc  to  be  burnished,  half  an  ounce  of  Spanish  annatto  in  hot  water. 
Some  mix  a  little  vermilion  in  tlic  size  to  give  a  •''Rd  handle  the  material  throngh  this  for  a 
depth  of  colour  to  those  parts  when;  the  gold-  quarter  of  an  hour;  next  rinse  it  in  clean  warm 
leaf  cannot  be  laid  in  easily.  The  work  being  water.  In  the  mean  time,  dissoUc  a  piece  of 
nowreody  for  gilding,  place  it  on  a  perpendicular  alum,  the  size  of  a  horse-lwan,  in  warm  water, 
form,  and  have  the  gilding-size,  brushes,  aRd  let  the  stutf  remain  in  this  half  an  hour; 
cushion,  knife,  &c.,  by  your  side,  together  with  take  it  out  and  rinse  it  in  dean  warm  water, 
a  basin  of  clear  water.  Wet  the  uppermost  part  Tlien  Iwil  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cochineal  for 
by  means  of  a  large  camePs-hair  pencil,  dip|>od  twenty  minutes,  dip  it  out  of  the  copper  into  % 
in  the  water,  and  then  lay  the  gold-leaf  on  the  pan.  and  let  the  slutf  remain  in  this  from 
part  so  wet  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  which  will 
in  oil-gilding,  until  the  {lart  is  covered,  or  too  make  it  a  full  crim^^oii.  Then  take  out  the 
<lry  to  take  the  gold,  and  repeat  the  process  material,  and  add  to  the  liquor  in  the  )ian  a 
until  the  whole  is  flnishi'd.  Avoul  as  much  as  quart  more  of  that  out  of  the  c<ipp.*r,  and  about 
possible  wetting  the  jicrfcct  gilding,  a.s  it  is  half  a  small  wine-glassful  of  the  solution  of  tin. 
likely  to  cause  it  to  turn  black.  If  any  of  the  When  cold,  rinse  it  slightly  in  warm  water, 
hollow  parts  require  it,  they  should  be  muffed  To  cook  Cabboto.— Selert  young  eairots,  ba 
when  the  work  is  dry.  This  process  consists  in  they  take  half  the  time  lioiling,  one  hour  l>eing 
grinding  a  little  vermilion  with  white  of  egg  sutneient  for  the  former,  whereas  it  requires  two 
and  red-lead,  or  yellow  ochre  and  red-lead  mixea  for  the  latter.  Let  them  be  well  washed  befor# 
with  parchment-size,  or  the  terra  di  rtennu  l>6ing  put  in  the  saucepan,  and  when  they  feel 
slightly  burnt,  and  mixed  with  a  very  small  pro-  pulpy  it  is  a  sign  they  are  done.  Then  rub  them 
portion  of  red-lead,  and  applied  with  a  camePs-  with  a  clean  cloth  previously  to  sending  them  to 
hair  pencil.  It  has  au  excellent  effect.  After  table. 
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To  Curb  Lumbago  or  Stivf  Nbck.^As  a 
liniment,  mix  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  of 
hartshorn  to  two  thirds  of  oil*  and  rub  in  with 
the  bare  hand. 

Stye  in  the  Eye.— Styes  are  little  abscesses 
which  form  between  the  roots  of  the  eyelashes, 
and  are  rarely  lai^er  than  a  small  pea.  The 
best  way  to  mana^  them  is  to  bathe  them  frc- 
qnently  with  warm  water,  or  in  warm  poppy* 
water  if  very  painful.  When  they  have  burst 
use  an  ointment  composed  of  one  part  of  citron 
ointment,  and  four  of  spermaceti,  well  rubbed 
toother,  and  smear  alon^  the  edge  of  the  eyelid, 
Give  a  ^ain  or  two  of  calomel  with  five  or  ei^ht 
grains  of  rhubarb,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
child,  twice  a  week. 

Bleeding  from  the  Nose.— This  ma^r  be  | 
sometimes  checked  by  the  person  sitting  upright 
bathing  the  nose  externals  with  cold  water,  or  ' 
Tinegar  and  water,  and  sniffing  it  up  the  nostrils. 
Should  it  continue,  a  moderate  pinch  of  powdered 
alum  may  be  put  into  a  couple  of  tablespoonfuls 
of  waterand  thrown  up  with  a  squirt,  or  a  plug  of 
lint  dipped  in  this  wash  and  placed  up  tbe 
iK>stril,  taking  care  to  fasten  a  strong  thread 
securely  round  it. 

Limb  in  the  Eye.— Bathe  the  eye  with  a 
Uttle  weak  vinegar  and  water,  and  carefully  re¬ 
move  anv  little  piece  of  lime  which  may  be  seen, 
with  a  feather.  If  any  lime  has  got  entangled 
in  the  eyelashes  carefully  clear  it  aw'ay  with  a  bit 
ofsoftUnen  soaked  in  vinegar  and  W’ater.  Violent 
inflammation  is  sure  to  follow;  a  smart  purge 
must  be  therefore  administered. 

To  Cure  a  Whitlow*. — As  soon  as  the  whit¬ 
low  has  risen  distinctly  a  pretty  large  piece 
should  be  snipped  out,  so  that  the  watery  matter 
may  readily  escape,  and  continue  to  flow  out  as 
^t  as  pri^uced.  A  bread  and  water  poultice 
should  ^  put  on  for  a  few  days,  when  the  wound  j 
should  be  Iniund  up  lightly  with  some  mild  oint-  j 
ment,  when  a  cure  will  be  speedily  completed.  | 

Sprains. — The  joint  should  be  kept  perfectly  I 
at  rest,  and  if  the  ankle  or  knee,  the  person 
should  lie  in  bed,  or  on  a  sofa.  Warm,  moist  j 
flanueU  should  be  repeatedly  applied  for  some  I 
hours,  and  a  bread  and  water  poultice  on  going  ^ 
to  bed.  These  should  be  continued  for  a  few 
days,  and  no  attempt  made  at  using  the  joint.  If 
the  pain  be  very  severe,  and  continue  so  for  the 
first  or  following  days,  leeches  may  be  applied 
and  repeated  once  or  oftencr. 

To  Assuage  the  Sting  op  a  Deb.— Common 
whiting  is  an  effectual  remedy  aranstthe  effects 
of  the  sting  of  a  bee  or  wasp.  The  whiting  must 
be  moistened  with  a  little  cold  water  and  imme¬ 
diately  applied; it  may  be  washed  off  in  a  few 
minutes,  when  neither  pain  or  swelling  will 
ensue. 

To  Cure  the  Ague.— When  the  fit  is  on,  take 
a  newdaid  egg  iu  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  go  to 
bed  immediately. 


THINGS  IN  SEASON  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

Fish.  —  Turbot,  mackarel,  whiting,  skate, 
brill,  flounders,  plaice,  soles,  haddocks,  red 
mullet,  eels,  lobsters,  prawns,  oysters. 

Meat.— Lamb,  veal,  beef,  venison,  brawm. 

Poultry.— Ducks,  chickens,  pigeons,  rabbits . 

Game. — Partridges,  grouse. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  potatoes,  asparagus, 
carrots,  spinach,  sea-kail,  artichokes. 

Fruit. — Plums,  currants, gooseberries,  grapes. 

Luncheon  Cake.— Rub  half  a  pound  of 
butter  into  one  pound  of  flour  until  it  is  quite 
fine,  add  two  ounces  of  carraway-seeds,  the  same 
quantity  of  currants,  half  a  pound  of  moistsugar, 
one  ounce  of  candied  peel  cut  thin;  mix  these 
well  together,  and  beat  up  three  eggs  and  put 
into  it.  Then  boil  half  a  iiint  of  milk,  to  which 
add,  while  boilir.H,  a  small  tea-spoonful  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  which  must  be  well  stirred  in  it. 
With  the  milk  mix  the  other  ingredients.  Have 
your  tin  ready,  and  put  the  cake  in  the  oven 
immediately.  Bake  hulf  an  hour. 

Soykr’s  Pea  Soup. — Have  a  quarter  of  ® 
p«ind  of  fat  bacon  ;  if  none,  take  leg  of  beef’ 
veal  or  pork,  cut  it  into  dice;  peel  and  slice  two 
good-sUed  onions,  or  three  small  ones,  fry  them 
with  the  meat  until  lightly  brown ;  then  add 
half  a  pound  of  vegetables,  either  carrots  or 
turnips  well  w*ashe(l,  but  not  peeled,  also  leeks 
or  any  other  vegetables,  which  you  fry  gently  ; 
then  add  one  pound  of  yellow  peat,  previously 
soaked  tome  hoars,  and  eight  quarts  of  water, 
three  ounces  of  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  brown 
sugar;  let  the  whole  Imil  gently  for  two  hoiu's, 
stirring  it  nowand  then.  Put  into  a  stew-pan 
half  a  pound  of  common  fiour,  mixed  into  a 
liquid  paste  quite  smooth,  with  cold  water,  and 
pour  it  into  vour  soup,  stirring  the  contents 
with  a  woocien  spoon  so  as  to  mix  it  well ; 
boil  again  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  serve.  If 
warmed  up  the  day  following,  it  will  be  im¬ 
proved  in  quality,  merely  requiring  to  be  warmed 
slowly,  and  stirred  now  and  then  before  using. 

Stewed  Mushrooms. — Cut  off  the  ends  of 
the  stalks,  and  pare  neatty  some  middle-sized  or 
butlon-raushrooms,  and  put  them  into  a  basin 
of  water  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon  as  they  are 
done.  When  all  are  prepared,  take  them  from 
the  W'ater  with  the  hands  to  avoid  the  sediment, 
and  put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  little  fresh 
butter,  white  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  lemon- 
juice;  cover  the  pan  close,  and  let  them  stew 
gently  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour ;  then 
thicken  the  butter  with  a  spoonful  of  flour,  and 
add  gradually  sufficient  cream,  or  cream  and 
milk,  to  make  the  same  about  the  thickness  of 
good  cream.  Season  the  sauce  to  palate,  adding 
a  little  pounded  mace  or  nwted  nutmeg.  Let 
the  whole  stew  gently  until  the  mushrooms  are 
tender.  Remove  ever)'  particle  of  butter  which 
may  be  floating  on  the  top  before  serving. 
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3ttnnngiinBiit  nf  I'lmsfjiali  \ki3. 


THE  SKY  LARK. 


This  birdU  common  in  all  European  climates. 
It  is  very  small,  butextremclv  hardy,  and  often 
warbles  in  a  snow-storm.  The  female  is  very 
proUAc,  sometimes  laying  as  many  as  eighteen 
eggs  at  a  time. 

Unlike  the  generality  of  song-birds,  the  lark 
does  not  require  to  be  placed  in  a  particular 
situation,  ere  he  emits  his  notes,  but  does  so 
from  either  among  the  grass  or  when  on  the  wing 
mounting  heavenward.  It  reposes  on  the  ground 
at  night,  and  is  **  in  season**  from  about  the 
middU  of  spring  to  the  end  of  June. 

The  cock  is  generally  distinguished  by  the 
largeness  of  his  eye,  and  by  the  length  of  his 
claws,  by  the  mode  of  setting  up  his  crest,  and 
by  two  white  feathers  in  his  tail ;  also  by  their 
being  larger  and  longer  birds  than  hens.  When 
three  weeks  or  a  month  old,  you  will  hear  him 
commence  to  sing,  whereas  ttie  hen  will  make 
some  small  noise,  but  nothing  approaching  to 
asong.  Young  cocks,  at  a  month  old,  have  been 
known  to  get  into  one  corner  of  a  cage,  and 
repeat  all  their  notes  over  like  an  old  one,  but 
not  so  loud,  and  these  may  be  depended  on  for 
being  good  singing  birds. 

The  cage  for  larks  should  be  of  the  following 
proportions: — Length,  1  foot  5  inches;  width, 
§  inches;  height,  f  foot  3  inches.  There  should 
be  a  circular  projection  in  front  to  admit  of  a 
fresh  turf  being  placed  every  two  or  three  days, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  ca^  should  be  plentifullv 
and  constantly  sprinkled  with  river  sand.  Afl 
vessels  containing  food  should  be  placed 
outside,  and  the  top  of  the  cage  should  be 
arched  and  padded,  so  that  the  bird  may  not 
injure  itself  oy  jumping  about. 

Their  food,  in  a  natural  state,  consists  of  seeds. 


insects,  and  also  buds,  peen  herbage,  as  clover^ 
endive,  lettuce,  &c.,  and  occasionally  berries. 

When  conAned,  they  are  usually  fed  with  a 
paste  made  in  the  following  manner : — Take  a 
|>ortion  of  bread,  well-baked  and  stale,  put  it 
into  fresh  water  and  leave  it  until  quite  soaked 
through,  then  squeeze  out  the  water  and  pour 
boiled  milk  over  it,  addin?  tuo-thirds  of  the 
same  quantity  of  barlcy-mcnl  well  sifted,  or,  what 
is  better,  wheat-meal.  This  should  be  made 
fresh  eve^’  two  days.  Occasionally  the  yolk  of 
a  hard-boiled  egg  should  l>e  crumbled  small  and 
given  to  the  birds,  as  well  as  a  little  hempseed„ 
meal-worms,  and  elder-berries.  Great  cleanli¬ 
ness  should  be  observed  in  the  cages  of  these 
birds. 


/ruit  nnli  /Inmtr 

SEPTEMBER. 

Keep  all  thin^  ^liectly  clean ;  attend  to  your 
annuals,  which  will  now  require  thinning  and 
regular  watering,  and  more  seed  may  be  .own 
for  late  blooming.  Plant  geraniume  and  all 
other  ornamental  plant,. 

Ureenhuusb  Plants  ix  Bloom. — Azaleas,. 
Acacias,  Kennedias,  Polygalas,  Cactus,  Grevilias, 
Hoveas,  Heaths,  Primelias,  Boronias,  Kho- 
doehiton. 

SiiEUB.s  IN  Bloom.  —  Fuschias,  Jasmine, 
Flowering  Bramble,  Canariensis,  Cistus,  Crown- 
let,  Daphne,  Myrtle,  Heliotrope,  Roses,  Straw¬ 
berry  Shrubs,  St.  John’s  Wort,  Trumpet  Flower, 
Scarlet  Vervain,  Broom,  Magnolia  Urandiflora. 

Hebbaceous  Flowers  in  Bloom.  —  Holy- 
hoeks.  Begonias,  Autumn  Primrose,  Evening 
Primrose,  Love-lics-Uleeding,  Prince’s  Feather, 
Scarlet  Lychnis,  Campanula  Persitlora,  the 
Rose  Campion,  Coxcopsis,  Cassia  (Dwarf),  Rose 
of  Sharon,  Foxglove,  Forget-me-not,  French 
Honeysuckle,  tlie  Trumpet  Flower,  Gladiolus, 
Hawk  Weed,  Spiderwort,  Ipomea,  Larkspur, 
Lupine  Lychnis  (Ncarlet),  Lilies  (White  and 
Scarlet),  Everlasting  Pea,  Petunia,  Verbenas, 
all  colours. 

To  Flow'kb  Mionionettb  dvring  Winte» 
AND  Spring. — To  flower  in  November,  sow  the 
second  week  in  August.  To  flower  in  January 
and  throughout  February,  sow  the  fourth  week 
ill  August.  To  flower  in  March,  April,  and 
May,  sow  the  first  week  in  September.  Sow  in 
forty-eight  sized  pots,  with  their  bottoms  safely 
drained  in  a  compost  of  two-fourths  mellow 
loam,  one-fourtli  leaf  mould,  and  one-fourth 
clean  sand.  Plunge  in  frames  within  a  foot 
of  the  glass,  give  the  frame  a  good  elevation, 
and  thin  the  plants  out  to  six  or  seven  in  a  pot. 
Give  all  the  air  possible  when  not  frosty,  but 
mat  up  well  in  severe  weather.  It  is  advisable 
to  stop  the  middle  shoot  from  the  two  latter 
sowings.  At  all  times,  except  when  flowering, 
give  water  with  caution. 

Treatment  op  I'LAETa  aptek  their 
Flowering. — They  should  be  cut  down  closely 
in  order  to  concentrate  the  sap  in  the  lower 
{■art  of  the  plant,  and  to  keep  it  as  low  as  pos- 
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Bible,  because  in  such  condition  it  produces 
post  teed,  and  is  more  attractive  than  a  tall, 
ill-fumishcd  plant ;  besides,  this  o|>eratioti  tends 
to  prolong  its  existence.  July  and  Augtist  arc 
the  prop<T  months  for  using  the  knife  for  the 
above  purpose,  but  two  or  three  eyes  should  be 
left  upon  the  branches  of  the  same  ycar*s  growth, 
for  the  buds  :irc  seldom  vigrirous  on  old  wood. 
The  plants  when  thus  cut  down  should  be  placed 
In  rows  in  a  very  airy  place,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun,  to  promote  the  new  budding;  some  culti¬ 
vators  put  them  ill  a  greenhouse  or  under  a 
frame,  until  the  new  shoots  are  well  advanced, 
and  then  pot  them ;  but  others  say  that  the 
spring  is  the  only  proper  season  for  doing  that, 
fur  they  consider  that  tlie  second  changing 
prevents  the  plants  from  taking  sufficient  root 
in  the  pots,  and  causes  them  to  grow  too  high 
during  the  winter. 

Sluos,  &c. — To  presm  e  your  annuals,  mari¬ 
golds,  K&c.,  from  slugs  and  other  vermin,  scatter 
lung  shag  tobacco  ^not  pig-tall)  round  the  stems. 

LATRBiKO.->This  month  (Septembet)  is  gene¬ 
rally  chosen  for  layering  Vcrlienai,  Picotees,  and 
Cariiations,  previous  to  the  autumn  ]x>tting. 
The  layers  should  be  divided  from  the  main 
root  asso<iii  as  they  are  supposed  to  have  struck. 
The  plants  being  in  flower  is  no  detriment  to 
their  being  layered. 


(Cttjiiii’s  i'rtiEt-36ag. 

Blanche  (Gloucester)  has  not  yet  responded 
to  the  request  conveyed  in  our  last  Numlx'r.  We 
think  it  will  prove  gratifying  to  our  fair  cor¬ 
respondent  to  know'  that  the  expression  of  her 
wishes  in  our  July  part  has  awakened  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  echo  in  the  neighlniurhood  of  Stock- 
port.  In  the  communication  received,  some 
ttUggestions  arc  offend  for  her  consideration; 
among  others,  to  change  the  destination  from 
Austi^ia  to  Western  America.  The  writer 
states  his  family  connexions  to  be  good;  his 
letter  api^ars  candid  and  straightforward  ;  the 
diction  fluent;  but  the  handwriting  evidently  | 
dU^ised.  If  Blanche  will  furnish  us  with  her 
address,  she  may  satisfy  herself  upon  tlie  nature 
of  the  advantages  tendered  for  acceptance.  We 
would  wish,  iiowevcr,  to  guard  her  from  any 
rash  or  precipitate  steps  in  a  matter  of  such 
momentous  importance  to  her  future  welfare, 
by  ui^ng  her  to  contemplate  the  dark  as  well  as 
the  bright  shades  of  the  prosjK ct  opened  to  view, 
ore  she  resolves  on  the  creation  of  new'  ties, 
and  the  severance  of  the  fond  associations  of 
early  life.  The  French  have  a  proverb  which  is 
applicable  to  the  present  case  :  **Cc  u'est  quo  le 
piemier  pat  qui  coute.** 

W.  A.  C. — “  A  young  man,  twenty-six,  is  not 
aw'are  if  he  ig  go^-looking,  any  way  does  not 
care  whether  he  is  or  not.  lias  some  small 
property,  nnd  has  a  situation  inSoinerset-house, 
and  can  muster  perhaps  a  sum  not  under 
per  annum,  lie  writes  to  Cupid  for  a  nice, 
neat,  natty,  amiable  little  girl,  under  twenty; 
fair,  good-looking,  plenty  of  ringlets,  and  no 
affectation  about  her.  One  who  can  waltx  and 


make  pics.  No  crochet-workers  need  be  re¬ 
commended."  This  quaint  communication  we 
place  before  our  fair  readers,  some  one  of  whom 
realises  dotibtless  in  her  own  fair  person  the 
ideal  of  W.  A.  C. 

Nblly  (Burslem).— “  With  maiden  bashful¬ 
ness  1  own  I  am  much  attached  to  a  voung  man 
who  has  yet  evinced  no  return,  in  fart,  I 
fancy  he  treats  me  with  a  marked  iiuliflerencc. 
Do  you  think  th‘Te  is  any  hopr  forme  V*  M'ith- 
out  wishing  to  inspire  the  fair  NeUy  with  false 
hopes,  wn  will  leave  her  to  discover,  if  sbeesn,  one 
of  the  six  signs  of  love  of  which  ByroA  writes  : — 
A  blush,  a  sigh,  a  downcast  Byv, 

Or  a  semblance  of  careless  scorn, 

A  look  askance,  or  a  frigid  glaace, 

Or  the  air  of  a  spirit  wom.^ 

Can  Nellv  find  hope  in  these  lines  ? 

KosK-buD.^**  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  any 
harm  in  sending  a  ptesent  to  a  gentleman, 
merely  inclosing  it  in  an  envelope,  without 
signing  iny  name  ?"  Wt*  consider  the  sending 
a  present  to  a  gentleman  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  a  doubtful  proceeding,  and  only  to  be 
tolerated  if  he  be  a  friend  of  the  family,  or  en¬ 
gaged  to  the  lady.  IIosb-Bud  must  remember 
that  men  are  vain  creatures,  and  apt  to  construe 
small  attentions  into  great  encouragement. 

Maky  (Broinpton).— “  If  a  young  lady  loves 
lier  cousin,  and  he  wishes  to  marry  her,  what  is 
the  reason  that  the  relations  keep  continually 
croaking  that  it  is  improper  for  cousins  to 
miirry  ?**  Marriages  witli  cousins  are  generally 
considered  imprudent,  owing  to  consangninity. 
There  may,  however,  be  other  reasons  for  the 
objection  in  this  case,  wliich  make  it  impossible  * 
for  us  to  advise. 

Adela.— “A  young  man  with  whom  I  have 
been  acquainted  some  years,  and  for  whom  I 
have  formed  an  attachment,  Udiaves  so  strangely 
that  it  causes  me  much  uneasiness.  At  one 
time  he  is  the  fond  lover,  and  studies  my  wisbea 
attentitely;  at  another,  he  is  cold,  and  some¬ 
times  even  treats  me  rudely.  He  is  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  be  wild.  Do  you  think  that  is  the 
cause,  or  docs  he  not  love  me  ?  I  liave  endea¬ 
voured  by  every  means  in  my  power  to  forget 
him,  but'flnd  it  impossible.  Can  you  advise  me 
how  to  act?"  Ho  who  can  trifle  with  a  love  to 
devote<l  as  Adela’s  api^ears  to  lie — must  be 
wanting  in  those  qualities  essential  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  goo<l  husband.  We  strongly  advise 
Adbla  to  forget  this  capricious  swain,  nud  look 
out  for  another  more  deserving  of  her  love. 

C.  C.  Z.— **  I  request  your  opinion  of  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  a  gentleman  who  acts  to  me  in  the 
following  manner  :  Whenever  circumstances 
throw  us  t4»getlier,  he  addresses  me  politely, 
but  at  tlie  same  time  makes  a  point  of  treading 
on  my  toes.  I  f  he  wet  c  a  single  man  I  should 
not  l>e  surprised,  and  might  constnin  his  beha¬ 
viour  into  bashftilncss  ;  but  he  is  married  and 
particularly  silent  before  his  wife."  There  can 
l>e  but  one  way  to  treat  attentions  so  insulting  at 
those  menliotied  by  C.  C.  Z.  This  is  to  show 
the  contempt  and  scorn  you  feel  for  him.  If  the 
j  wife  of  the  gentleman  be  a  friend  of  our  cor¬ 
respondent’s,  let  her  bear  in  miud  that  any 
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attention  received  with  only  a  show  of  satis* 
faction  by  her  is  an  insiUt  to  her  friend. 

11.  M.  £.  (DalWuy).— am  strongly  attarlied 
to  a  very  nice  and  kind  young  lady,  wliu  U 
rather  my  senior  in  years.  1  have  no  evidence 
that  my  passion  is  returned,  and  should  feel 
much  obliv'ed  to  Cupid  if  he  would  |>oint  out 
some  way  to  gain  her  true  love  and  airection.**'- 
Our  correspondent  should  remember  that  when 
Cupid  is  bent  upon  storming  a  lu'urt,  if  the  first 
:UT0W  does  not  succeed,  he  tries  three  or  four 
until  the  fatal  shaft  has  fixed  its  object.  Ix't 
II.  M.  It.  follow  this  example:  his  first  uttiui* 
lions  have  failed,  let  liim  double  and  redouble 
them,  bearing  in  mind  that  **  faint  heai  t  never 
won  fair  lady.** 

l^LORA. — **  When  a  young  lady  is  engaged,  and 
her  lover  gives  her  a  fancy  ring,  on  which  finger 
:uid  on  which  hand  should  she  wear  that  ring  to 
denote  her  engagement?”— The  first  linger  of 
the  left  hand . 

Mabian  (Whitehaven).— It  is  generally  inter¬ 
preted  as  an  indication  of  love ;  but  if  there  is 
no  stronger  evidence  to  prove  it,  Cupid  auvises 
MAUiAv'uot  to  let  her  heart  be  won  without  a 
struggle. 

Jemib  (Lincoln).— “  I  have  been  engaged  to 
a  gentleman,  with  the  sanction  of  my  parents, 
for  nine  months.  1  liked  him  at  first,'  but  since 
then  I  have  a  great  hatred  for  him,  and  yet  he 
has  never  given  me  cause  to  complain.  How  am 
1  to  act,  feeling  quite  sure  his  love  for  mo  is 
great  ?  1  have  tried  to  love  him  but  cannot.” — 
This  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  and  wc  arc  afraid 
Jessie's  case  is  by  no  means  an  uncominoii  one. 
f^t  her  at  once  refer  the  matter  to  her  friends, 
begging  them  to  acquaint  the  gintleinan  with 
the  state  of  her  heart,  who,  if  he  be  a  man  of 
spirit,  will  at  once  release  her  from  her  promise. 
This  engagement,  if  continued,  would  doubtless 
lead  to  marriage,  and  nothing,  wc  conceive,  can 
be  more  awful  or  more  impious  tliaii  to  sign  a 
religious  contract  under  cire*iinstances  which 
render  its  |>erforiuanco  very  improbable,  perhaps 
impossible. 


SONNET  ON  M'OMAN. 

Woman  1  thy  name  is  Witchery,  thy  form 
Attraction,  all  thine  actions  grace  and  love ; 
Thine  attributes  are  given  thee  from  above. 
Kind,  gentle,  tender,  true  in  every  storm 
Of  life — a  comforter  and  friend  most  warm. 

I  love  all  Womankind,  and,  by  my  glove, 
Scarce  one  but  I  could  cherish  as  a  dove. 
Thank  Heaven,  such  blessings  in  our  pathway 
swann ! 

But  chiefly  do  my  sj'mpathies  find  vent 
On  Woman  drooping,  delicate,  and  spent. 

By  bodily  or  mental  suffering  bent. 

Dear  Woman  !  then  to  me  redoubled  arc 
Thy  charms,  and  tcnd*rcr  is  my  love  by  fur 
When  thou  hast  more  thy  happiness  to  mar ! 

A.  JOIIE.STOE. 


Sntirfs  to  (Tnrrpspnaiifuts. 

DANCING. 

To  OUR  Readers. — In  our  next  Number 
wo  pro{>osc  giving  the  first  of  a  series  of 
papers  upon  Dancing,  as  the  season  for  in- 
I  dulgence  in  this  agreeable  and  Umeficial 
'  exercise  is  just  about  to  commence.  We 
shall  begin  by  showing  the  antiquity  of  this 
I  graceful  art  and  favourite  pastime  of  all  ages ; 

I  and  follow  with  a  description  of  the  various 
I  fashionable  dances  now  in  vogue.  These 
1  sketches  will  bo  most  beautifully  illustrated 
j  from  designs  by  Gavarni,  and  the  whole 
;  will  be  treated  in  so  practical  a  manner  as 
1  to  admit  of  the  art  cither  being  cultivated 
I  as  a  profession,  or  as  a  valuable  accomplish- 
j  meat  to  private  life, 

j  We  cannot  hold  ourselves  responsible  for 

I  the  return  of  contributions  which  do  not  suit  the 
I  work. 

The  weight  of  the  magazine  is  now  re- 
{  dtieed,  so  that  iu  future  it  can  bo  forwarded 
j  through  the  Post-ofhee  for  two)K‘nce. 

%*  A  wish  has  In'en  expressed  by  many  of 
our  subscribers  that  we  shouhl  publish  ihe  inaga- 
I  ziue  fortnightly.  To  such  we  reply  that  we  have 
I  rontomplatt‘d  the  change,  and  inUiul  being 
guided  by  the  opinions  of  our  subscribers  in  the 
‘  matter. 

j  %*  While  acknowledging  with  thanks  the 
I  great  success  w  e  have  hiUicrtomct  with,  we  shall 
esteem  it  a  favour  if  our  subscrilH'rs  will  kindly 
I  continuo  to  recommend  the  w  ork  to  the  notice  of 
I  their  friends  and  acquaintances, 
j  ***  Notice  liESPECTiifa  Chrques.  —  Sub- 
I  scribers  must  not  inclose  their  chetpies  until  tlic 
12  Nos.  which  will  complete  the  Vol.  liave  ap¬ 
peared,  when  the  clieques  niustlie  forwarded  alto^ 
yvther  to  the  Olhce,  with  the  name  and  address 
of  each  party  sending  them.  One  muutli,  dating 
from  the  issue  of  the  12th  numlier,  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  receipt  of  8ubscril»ers*  cheques; 
I  and  those  who  up  to  that  time  liave  not  complied 

Iwitli  this  regulation  will  have  lust  all  chance  of 
a  prize.  To  Subscribers  who  complain  that 
cheque  B  bears  no  figures,  we  reply  that  all  the 
cheques  after  A  are  merely  letteri'd.  Tor  par- 
,  ticulars  as  to  the  plan  adopted  for  distributing 
i  the  prizes  sec  the  second  page  of  wrapper  in  the 
i  present  number. 

1  •,*  Advertisements  for  the  Knolishwomah** 

:  Domestic  Mauazinb  must  be  forward«sl  to  the 
I  Piiblisliers,  148,  Fleet-street,  on  or  before  the 
I  l.'ith  of  every  month. 

I  *•*  All  communications  for  the  Editor,  Books, 
{  &c.,  must  be  addressed  to  the  Oftice,  148,  Fleet- 
i  street. 

I  C.  A.  DR  Miranie  (Jersey.)— The  desire  so 
[  strongly  expressed  by  our  fair  corresp^indviit,  and 
I  her  sixteen  ftriends,  that  the  Magazine  should 
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api>ear  fortnightly  it  exceedingly  flattering.  We 
are,  however,  awaiting  a  more  generally  ex- 
preiaed  opinion  a«  to  this  change  Iwfore  eflecting 
It.  The  numbers  of  letters  we  have  received, 
advocating  this  alteration,  is  very  great,  yet  they 
represent  but  a  small  portion  of  our  extensive  cir¬ 
culation.  If  our  correspondent  refers  to  No.  II. 
of  the  Magacine,  under  the  head  of  “  Toilette,” 
she  will  And  the  receipt  she  desires.  As  to  her 
second  question,  “  Is  camphor  injurious  to  the 
teeth  ?”  we  advise  its  disuse,  as  it  is  apt  to  ren¬ 
der  them  brittle. 

J.  BaowN  ISwainton.)— Yours  is  not  the  first 
complaint  we  nave  received  upon  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.  We  advise  our  subscribers  not  to  take  any 
number  from  a  bookseller  which  does  not  epn- 
tain  a  cheque. 

Maby  Jane  (Collompton.)— Quite  correct. 

K.  J.  (Salop.) — Uentlemenare  eligible  to  com- 
nete  for  the  watches,  which  are  as  well  adapted 
for  their  use  as  for  ladies.  The  alteration  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  fortnightly  issue  is  not  yet  decided 
on. 

E.  Matthews. — Yes ;  it  has  been  received. 

M.  B. — The  receipt  you  require  is  given  under 
“  Things  worth  knowing.” 

A  Smith  (Ramsbotiom.) — The  delay  is  not 
important. 

8.  M. — A  receipt  for  "Gilding  on  Wood” 
appears  in  the  present  number.  A  list  will  be 
given  in  the  work  of  the  successful  competitors 
for  the  watches. 

J.  Wood  (I’ortwood.)— Your  letter  came  safe 
to  hand. 

8TELI.A  (Hants.)— Accepted;  subject  to  some 
trifling  alterations. 

J.  Wblia. — Beceived  with  thanks. 

J.  W.  Hau. — In  the  list  of  our  subscribers 
the  names  of  gentlemen  as  well  as  ladies  aie 
entered.  All  have  an  equal  chance. 

Moss  Rose  fBolton-lc-Moor.) — The  letters 
you  refer  to  reached  their  destination. 

E.  Hope  (Norwich.)— We  know  no  jierson  of 
the  name  you  mention. 

WiLHELMlHA  (Glasgow.) — En  paitani,  in 
chess.  Ws  will  answer  this  in  our  next. 

Catherine  Maria. — You  will  find  the  receipt 
you  require  in  “  Toilette’*  of  present  number. 

EtxA  (Bath.)— Your  lines  are  simple  and 
pretty;  they  shall  be  inserted. 

K.  S.  (Ashford.) — Many  thanks.  It  is  not  im¬ 
peratively  necessary'  to  furnish  the  address  be- 
rore  the  issue  of  the  twelfth  number. 

A.  B.  C.  (Bolton.) — What  you  intimate  is  very- 
satisfactory.  No  reason  exists  why  you  should 
not  receive  the  magazine  earlier,  it  has  always 
been  issued  in  time.  The  ”  Sybil”  reports  that 
your  question  (No.  6)  was  answered  in  our  last. 

Mart  A.  (Leeds.) — The  directions  which 
accompany  our  “  Practical  Dress  Instructor” 
we  luui  thought,  were  sufficient  plain  and 
simple  to  be  understood  by  all.  The  diagrams 
are  not  drawn  to  any  given  scale  for  this  reason, 
tliat  as  hardly  two  figures  are  allowed  to  corres¬ 
pond  in  size  or  proportions,  the  pattern  would 


still  require  to  be  altered  to  the  shape  of  the 
wearer.  Our  plan  is  simplified  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  that  is  necessary  to  take  a  pattern  is  the 
placing  a  large  or  small  sheet  of  thin  paper  over 
the  diagram  (taking  care  that  the  diagram  fall 
in  the  centre  of  the  paper),  then  with  a  pencil 
transfer  the  pattern  to  the  paper ;  after  which 
cut  the  pattern  out  of  a  sufficiently  enlarged 
scale  to  ^mit  of  its  being  fitted  to  the  intended 
wearer.  While  upon  this  subject,  we  may- 
mention  that  we  have  received  innumerable 
complimentary  letters  as  to  our  mode  of  des¬ 
cribing  these  patterns,  the  instructions  for 
whicli  are  devoid  of  ^I  French  phrases  and 
technical  terms.  The  simplicity  and  correctness 
of  the  diagrams  arc  likewise  much  commended, 
and  this  by  persons  who  from  their  practical 
acquaintance,  are  likely  to  be  pronounced 
competent  judges.  We  give  the  subjoined  letter 
from  one  of  our  correspondents :  “Mr.  Editor, 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  publication, 
wliich  is  both  a  useful  and  amusing  work  for 
young  and  old,  containing  as  it  does  so  much 
worth  knowing.  For  instance,  the  ‘  Practical 
Dress  Instructor*  I  think  is  excellent,  and 
quite  a  novel  mode  of  teaching  dress-making. 
Then  there  is  the  ‘Nursery,*  of  which  no  one 
ouglit  to  be  ignorant.  Indeed,  all  parts  of  it 
are  instructive  and  useful.  You  are  at  liberty 
to  make  my  humble  opinion  public  if  you  please.' 

"  S.  and  H.  Abrahams, 

“  Milliners  and  Dress  Makers, 

“38,  Buxton-st.,  Mile  End,  New  Town.*  ’ 

B.  ^y.  F.  (Trowbridge.)- You  are  right  in 
supposing  that  subscribers  can  enrol  their  names 
at  any  |>criod,  on  their  procuring  tlic  back 
numbers  of  the  magazine,  which  are  to  be  had 
by  ordering  of  any  bookseller  in  town  or  country . 

NbwcA8ti,b-on-Ttnb.— On  the  1st  and  15th  of 
every  month. 

S.  F.  (Bath.) — A  preventive  for  “  Mites  in 
flour**  is  keeping  the  flour  in  a  perfectly  dry- 
situation.  The  only  means  we  can  suggest  for 
dealing  with  flour  when  it  first  assumes  this 
appearance  is  to  place  it  in  the  oven  to  partially 
bake. 

Anna  (Stanton.)— The  only  comae  we  can 
■mint  out  is  to  advertise  in  the  columns  of  the 
Times  newspaiier. 

John  Hprst. — We  arc  obliged  to  our  corres¬ 
pondent,  and  had  the  same  fhing  in  contempla¬ 
tion,  ere  we  received  his  letter.  The  papers 
will  shortly  appear  under  the  title  of  "  Models 
for  Domestic  Correspondence.’* 

Kate  (Morton.)  —  Miss  Acton’s  “  Cookery 
Book”  is  one  of  the  best.  “  Hints  on  Etiquette 
for  young  people,”  we  recommend  as  a  good 
wotk  of  this  class.  We  hope  to  he  able  to 
comply  shortly  with  your  wishes  in  respect  to 
the  fortnightly  issue  of  our  magazine. 

C.  L.  (Portman-sqiiare.) — Thanks  for  your 
contributions.  We  cannot  decide  immeiiatefif 
in  the  matter  you  refer  to. 

C.  D.  Hambleton  (Pontypool.)  The  twelve 
cheques  should  be  forwardeil  altogether  after 
the  twelfth  number  has  appeared. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  CONSULTING 
THE  SYBIL. 

Select  ftDT  ome  Question  jou  please  from  the 
following.  Attach  your  initials  and  locality,  with 
the Jioures  shown  on  cheque  A  of  the  Magazine, 
and  tne  answer  will  appear  in  the  next  No.,  pro* 
Tided  the  question  be  sent  before  the  15th  or  the 
month. 

Qcisnoirs. 

1.  --During  my  absence,  will  roy  lover  prove  true  ? 

2. ~Does  roy  dream  portend  good  or  evil  ? 

H. — \V  ill  my  union  with  my  lover  be  a  happy  one  ? 

4. ~Wbat  18  the  first  wish  of  roy  heart? 

5.  — Will  the  new  year  bring  me  happiness  ? 
fi.^What  good  qualities  will  my  husband  possess  ? 

7.  — W'ill  be  soon  return  ? 

8.  — Of  what  will  my  family  consist  ? 

0.— For  what  does  my  lover  mostly  prize  me  ? 

10. —Is  my  love  returned  ? 

11.  — Have  I  been  calumniated  P 

12. >-Are  the  absent  in  health  ? 

13. — Shall  I  live  to  be  old  ? 

14. — Will  ray  present  undertaking  prove  success* 

ful? 

15. — M'^ho  loves  me  ? 

16. — For  what  am  I  distinguished  ? 

17.  — Will  my  family  pro.sper  alter  my  death  ? 
\9.— Of  what  temper  is  my  lover  ? 

16.— Arc  my  enemies  numerous  ? 

20. — What  will  be  the  character  of  the  man  I 
shall  marry  ? 

The  Sybil,  for  the  encouragi'ment  of  her  fair 
inqturerK,  is  tempted  to  publish  the  following 
commuiiicatioii,  which  has  been  received  among 
others  equally  flattering: — 

“To  THE  Sybil— THE  Goddess  of  Truth. 
—Influenced  by  the  kind  encouragement  you 
have  given  mo,  when  appl)dng  fur  consolation  in 

*  Love*8  gentle  passion,*  I  cannot  resist  the 
pleasure,  under  the  present  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  toieturii  you  my  most  sincere  thanks  for 
the  realisation  of  your  prophecy  in  answer  to 
the  7th  question  contained  in  the  last  number. 

*  My  lover  has  indeed  returned  to  me — and  before 
thv  fall  of  the  leaf.*  Giving  publicity  to  this 
little  event  may,  I  am  aware,  lay  me  open  to 
censure  from  many  of  your  fair  inquirers,  who 
Will  conceive  me  wanting  in  discretion  to  make 
public  a  secret  so  near  my  heart.  But  why 
should  I  be  silent,  Madame,  at  a  time  of  rejoicing  7 
Or  why  be  ungrateful  at  a  time  when  I  feel  in- 
debtCQ  to  you  for  this  unexpected  happiness?  I 
may  be  envied  by  some  of  my  sex  for  your  kind 

«  prophecy,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  my 
present  statement  will  cause  some  delightful  ex¬ 
pectations  in  many  of  your  corrcsimndents  who 
are  perhaps  beginning  to  despair,  and  feel  doubt¬ 
ful  as  to  your  powers.  —C.  L. 

Axswbbs. 

Marib  G.  (Bristol)  Q.  16— One  thy  antipodes 
in  character. 

A. B.(Preston)  Q.15— Oneoften in  thypresenoe. 
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E.  G.  (Brompton)  Q.  16— For  cheerfulness  of 
di^  osition. 

E,  K,  (Little  Ilford)  Q.  15 — A  rover. 

R.  V.  (Loudon)  Q.  15 — One  whose  happiness 
depends  i^n  thee. 

£.  F.  (Brompton)  Q.  15— One  who  is  fidelitv 
itself. 

E.  C.  (Worcestershire)  Q.  15— One  too  difli- 
dent  to  propose. 

T.  H.  (Lymington)  Q.  4— To  see  all  around 
thee  happy. 

M.  A.  C.  (Bermondsey)  Q.  15— One  who  is 
restrained  by  friends  from  avowing  his  love. 

,T.  M.  (Salford)  Q.  t— To  he  pr«>sperous. 

F.  F.  (Kdgbaston)  Q.  15 — A.  son  or  /Eseulapiua. 

F.  B.  (Conham)  Q.  15— One  who  shuns  thee. 

C.  W.  M.  (Pont*8treet)  Q.  7 — He  will  soon 

return  with  wealth  and  honour. 

E.  H.  (llulme)  Q.  7 — Circumstances  will  re* 
tard  his  immediate  return 

Klizabbth  (UoUmru)  Q.  15— One  who  will 
Hoon  propose  for  thee. 

C.  u.  (Tjivistock-co^jrt)  Q.  10— Yea;  but  not 
in  the  manner  it  deserves. 

S.  S.  (Norfolk)  Q.  15 — One  who  ha.s  hitherto 
]>aid  thee  the  least  attention. 

IicQUisiTivB  (Sheffield)  Q.  16— One  who  would 
disguise  in  levity  the  attachment  he  realljf  feels. 

£.  B.  (CharUon*upon-Meillock)  Q.  20 — Thy 
husband  will  be  a  mau  of  ambitious  temperaroenl 
— restrain  him. 

8.  C.  W.  (City  of  London)  Q.  15— One  of  vir¬ 
tuous  principles. 

FoBr,RT*iiB*NoT  (Clapham)  Q.  15— One  whose 
irritable  temper  will  mar  his  happiness. 

£.  D.  (Clerkenwell)  Q.  20 — Thy  husband  will 
be  a  good  man,  whoso  greatest  wish  will  be  to 
see  thee  happy. 

G.  A.  T.  (Lewisham)  Q.  15— One  hitherto  a 
stranger. 

8.  A.  H.  (Nottingham)  Q.  8— A  son,  whose 
health  will  require  much  care. 

E.  W.  N.  (Heywood)  Q.  9— For  such  qualities 
as  are  conducive  to  a  mutual  and  lasting  attach¬ 
ment. 

E.  D.  (Northampton-street)  Q.  9 — For  modesty 
and  amiability. 

J.  P,  (Surrey)  Q.  7 — The  object  of  thy  soli* 
citude  will  soon  return. 

Rosamokd  M.  (Kensall  Green)  Q.  IS— One 
who  will  soon  reveal  his  love. 

C.  M.  C.  (York)  Q.  16 — One  the  very  opposite 
of  idl  thou  hast  ever  pictured  in  a  lover. 

Lucy  (Edinboro’)  Q.  13 — Thy  desire  should 
not  be  to  attain  immortality. 

J.  S.  (London)  O.  15 — One  whose  admiration 
for  thee  is  unbounded. 

C.  E.  R.  (Islington)  Q.  9— For  your  devotion 
to  himself. 

Emily  N.  (Bermondsey)  Q.  7 — Business  will 
detain  him  for  some  time  longer. 

M.  C.  (Boston)  Q.  10— With  equal  strength 
and  fervour  to  thine  own. 

M.  K.  (New  Oxford-street)  Q.  6 — Disappoint¬ 
ment  is  the  lot  of  all. 

H.  S.  (Bristol)  Q.  10— Yes;  but  lacketh  en- 
couruement. 

A.  T.  (London)  Q.  15— One  to  whom  Fortune 
has  been  chary  of  her  favours. 
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M.  A.  F,  (8t.  John's  Wood)  Q.  10— Yes;  but 
waverin;;!?. 

A.  8.  (Nottingham)  Q.  16 — For  kindness  and 
consideration. 

F.  C.  B.  (Duldin)  Q.  10— With  all  the  ardour 
of  a  Jlrat  attachment. 

J.  C.  T.  (Bath)  Q.  15 — One  whose  love  for  thee 
is  the  miiding  star  of  his  existence. 

M.  £).  (Llanbrisaant)  Q.  15 — One  wild  as  his 
native  hills. 

E.  K.  (Newnham)  Q.  3— Futurity  has  a  bright 
page  in  store  for  thee. 

P.  P.  (Paddington)  Q.  9i-For  thy  truly  wo* 
manly  qt^ties. 

8.  C.  A.  (Charing-cross)  Q.  4 — To  insure  the 
happiness  of  the  loved  one. 

T.  K.  (Wisbeach)  Q.  17 — If  they  follow  thy 
counsel. 

J.  A.  II.  (Paddington)  Q.  16 — For  tasto  and 
perseverance. 

J.  B.  (Chelsea)  Q.  15 — One  worthy  of  thee. 

L.  B.  (Ormesley)  Q.  15 — One  it  were  wise  to 

shun. 

E.  C.  (Cambridge)  Q.  20— Easy  and  indolent. 

Bbssy  C.  (Cirencester)  Q.  15— One  generous 

and  faithful. 

B.  B.  (Staffordshire)  Q.  16 — For  a  romantic 
and  sensitive  disposition. 

R.  B.  (Btafiordshire)  (^.  20 — Persevering  and 
carefbl. 

F.  A.  C.  (Southampton)  Q.  20— His  best 
quality  will  i>e  a  due  appreciation  of  thyself. 

W.’ll.,  Q.  16 — One  most  dear  to  thee. 

W.  B.  M.  (Kirriemuir)  Q.  10— For  activity 
and  promptitude. 

H.  M.  (SUffordshire)  Q.  14 — Be  resolute,  and 
thou  sbalt  succeed. 

Louisa  (Birmingham)  Q.  3— If  thou  canst 
impart  to  him  t<iy  disp^.>sition. 

E.  H.,  Q.  1-T.  H.,  Q,  1— L.  II.,  Q.  16  (Wel- 
lingboro’) — **  Absence  makes  the  heart 
fonder"— lie  will  be  true  to  thee— For  kinaness 
of  disposition. 

FLoaxncB  Gbbtbudx  (Liverpool)  Q.  16 — For 
ladydike  deportment. 

K.  W.  (Kdinboro’)  Q.  16 — For  generosity 
amounting  to  extravagance. 

E.  M.  W.  (Bermondsey)  Q.  14— If  thou 
Btcadilv  persevere. 

L.  Meanwbll,  Q.  4— To  be  married  bappilv. 

E.  M.  W.  (.\rgyle*square)  Q.  16— For  a  kind 

attention  to  the  wishes  of  others. 

W.  I).  (Belfast)  Q.  10— Truly  and  faithfully. 

M.  A.  L.  (Chcetwoed)  Q.  *2— Evil  to  thine 
enemies. 

Mart  .\nwr  (Ipswich)  Q.  15— One  ef  a 
generoiK,  conflding  dis;K)sition. 

J.  A,  ( Peterhead)  Q.  13— Thou  shalt  live  to  a 
happy  old  a^e. 

Cl'arinsa  (Exeter)  Q.  20— I>e^oted  to  thee 
alone,  and  possessed  of  all  manly  attributes. 

H.  D.  Y.  (Sussex)  Q.  7— Speedily. 

Grace  (Brecon)  Q.  15— One  true  as  thine  oum 
heart. 

JB8««ir  II.  (Plymouth)  Q.  15 — One  who  will  ere 
long  declare  his  passion. 

A.C.S.  (Himnsiow)Q.  10— Faithfallyand  truly. 

Irene  ^Norwich)Q.  15— One  true  as  thine  own 
heart. 


C.  L.  (Purtman-square)  Q.  6— 

Candid  and  truthful,  generous,  open,  free; 

These  gifts  shall  he  possess  who  worships  thee. 

.4dela,  Q.  20— Devoted  and  kind,  he  will 
amply  repay  thee  for  former  trials. 

C.  (Derbyshire)  Q.  14— Be  patient,  and  per¬ 
severe. 

Emmeline  C.  (Staffordshire)  Q.  15— 

One  who  can  see  in  every  face 
Some  new  and  captivating  grace. 

M.  W.  Q.  10— C.  W.  W.  Q.  15  (Bedminster  — 
Not  to  its  full  extent— One  ten  years  thy  senior. 

E.  A.  L.  T.  (Cheetwood)  Q.  IS— For  all  that 
appertains  to  womanly  grace  and  dignity. 

j.  B.  (Northampton)  Q.  15— One  too  timid  to 
own  his  love. 

S,  C.  (Manchester)  Q.  15 — One  whose  talents 
will  raise  him  to  distinction. 

D.  M.  (Darlington)  Q.  15 — One  for  whom  thou 
wilt  sacriflee  much. 

J.  E.  E.  (Deptford)  Q.  10— One  in  easy  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

H.  M.  B.  (Drinkhlll)  Q.  16— For  kindliness  of 
heart. 

S.  C.  (Baker-strect)  Q.  18— Goodnatured,  but 
im;Ktii()UM. 

E.  F.  (Farringdon)  Q.  12— They  are  much 
benefited  by  the  change. 

Ann  Eleanor  and  Mary  Jane  (Tottenham) 
No  number  of  cheques  sent. 

M.  1).  (Belfast)  Q.  9 — For  tlie  fidelity  of  thy 
love. 

Julia  (Hertford)  —  Jane  (Hatfield)  — No 
number  of  cheques  sent. 

In<2UIB1Tivb  (near  lloss)  Q.  15— One  with 
whom  thou  art  in  daily  intercourse. 

Fanny  ('forquay)  Q.  15— One  worthy  the  love 
of  thy  confiding  heart. 

Emily  (Wedverhampton)  Q.  4 — One  question 
only  answered.  To  make  those  happy  around 
thee. 

Lizzie  (Stony  Stratford)— The  numbers  on 
both  cheques  should  be  sent. 

M.  W.  (Puntypool)  Q.  5— With  the  birth  of 
the  year  thy  fortunes  shall  change,  and  happiness 
attend  its  close. 

Bertha  (Derby)  Q.  20— Open  hearted,  but 
rather  tyrannical. 

A  Subscriber  (Kingsland)  Q,  15— One  kind 
and  gooil. 

J«  J*  M.  (Mile  End)  Q.  14— The  prospect  at 
present  is  unclouded. 

J.  B.  (Manchester)  Q.  15 — One  true  as  steel. 

A.  C.  p.  (Kensall-green)  (J.  15— One  who  will 

cause  thee  much  anxiety. 

Eliza  B.  (Shrewsburv)  Q.  20— Frivolous  and 
changeable  now,  thou  wilt  effect  a  lasting  change. 

S.  P.  (Nottinghamshire)  Q.  15— One  who  will, 
ere  long,  be  thy  husband. 

Annie  K.  (Leamington)  Q.  3— Eminently  so. 

K.  H.  M.  (Camberwell)  Q.  14— Futurity  says 
“  No.” 

M.  F.  (South  Lambeth)  Q.  8 — It  will  be 
numerous. 

E.  R.  (Bradford)  Q.  5— With  one  chenue  one 
answer.  With  the  new  year  will  grow  tny  hap¬ 
piness. 
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Jasmins  (Poole)  Q  15->Consult  thine  heart, 
and  it  will  tell  thee  tnily. 

Mary  Ann  (Ipswich)  Q.  15~One  who  will 
prove  kind  and  true. 

M.  S.  D.  (Stowinarket)  Q.  15— One  thou  hast 
seen  three  times. 

H.  R.  (Dudley)  Q.  4— To  make  those  happy 
whom  you  love. 

Sarah  (Stowmarket)  Q.  15 — One  older  than 
thee. 

H.  C.  (Wiltshire)  Q.  16— b'or  kindness  and 
good  nature. 

8.  T.  (Yorkshire)  Q.  11 — Scorn  the  backbiter. 

P.  S.  (Peckhani)  Q.  .Jd — Good-lcinpered, 
and  of  pleasing  manners,  he  shall  win  all 
hearts. 

C.  C.  (Cork)  Q.  20  -One  given  to  rove ;  it  re¬ 
mains  for  thee  to  reform  him. 

Ann  Mauib  (Gainsborough)  Q.  4— Fur  pros¬ 
perity. 

Bessy  (Oxford)  Q.  4— One  who  will  prove 
true  to  thee. 

Hope  (Alford)  Q.  16— For  kind  words  and  i 
gentle  manners. 

Kmma  (Oxon)  Q.  4— For  your  good  temper. 

Miss  A—  (Camberwell)  ci.  I.')— One  to  whom 
thou  wilt  shortly  be  united. 

S.  W,  (Holhorn)  Q.  12— Yes,  much  benefited 
by  the  change. 

E.  L.  (Norwich)  Q,  10— Love  not;  for  he  you 
love  has  changed. 

M.  M.  (Lee)  Q.  15— One  of  many  words, 
but  not  sincere. 

M.  8.  (Stratford)  Q.  3— It  will. 

K.  F.  (Stratford)  Q.  15— One  thou  hast  teen 
but  a  few  times. 

J.  11.  H.  (Cliestcr)— We  do  not  understand 
our  correspondent. 

II.  J.  (Everton)  Q.  15 — One  who  in  a  few 
years  will  call  thee  wife. 

G.  H.  (Haddington)  Q.  16— For  sincerity. 

A.  B.  (Derbyshire)  fl-  20— Faithful  and  true, 
he  will  reward  thy  constancy. 

WiLHELMiNA  ((lUsgow)  Cj.  15— A  Stranger  to 
thy  person,  but  not  to  thy  gi>od  qualities. 

J,  H.  (Carlton  Gardens)  Q.  15— In  thine  heart 
thou  shalt  find  him  rcHccted. 

M.  L.  S.  (Edinboro*)  Q.  15— One  to  whom  thou 
wilt  be  indebted  for  much  happiness. 

A.B.C.,U.  10— Hannaii,U.  15(Boltoi^^ —  Y'es; 
fondly— One  given  to  chatigc. 

S.  G.  (button-street)  Q.  20— Kind  and  affec- 
tionace. 

Rose  (Yoxford)  Q.  15— One  who  doubts  thy 
love  for  him. 

J.  C.  (Glasgow)  Q.  16— For  good  sense. 

C.  F.  (S.alisbmry)  U-  9— For  thy  sincerity. 

Eliza,  Q.14-‘Anna,  Q. 5(Ilot Wells)— Itwill, 
if  persevered  in— As  the  year  grows  old  thy 
happiness  shall  increase. 

J.  R.  (Birmingliain)  U.  16— For  goodness  of 
disposition. 

J.  B.  W.  (Xewoastlc-on-Tync)  Q.  4— To  l>e 
loved  in  return. 

Fob<ikt-mr-Not  (Portway)  Q.  6— Patience 
and  perseverance. 

R.  L.  (Birmingham)  Q.  8— Many  children 
shall  be  born  to  thee. 

8,  B.  P.  (Cheltenham)  Q.  15— One  thoumcetest 
frequently. 


Bay-Leap  (Portway)  Q.  8— Of  boys. 

E.  C.  M.  (leading)  Q.  lU — Doubt  not,  and  all 
shall  be  well. 

Jessie  (Lincoln)  Q.  4— To  be  relieved  from 
your  engagement. 

Kate  (Morton)  Q.  8— One  son  and  one 
daughter. 

Anna  (Stanton)  Q.  20— He  will  be  endowed 
with  such  energy  as  will  raise  him  to  eminence. 

A.  E.  (Holywell)  Q.  6— Among  the  best  will  be 
his  devotion  to  you. 

Adbla  (Paiiigton)  Q.  4 — To  be  useful  and 
happy. 

A.  8.  (Holywell)  U.  12— Health  has  returned  to 
the  cheek,  and  vigour  to  the  frame. 

E.  C.  (Worcestershire)  (L  4 — To  Iw  appreciated. 

W.  8.  R.  (Dalkcy)  Q.  4— To  be  happily 

married. 

F.  8.  (Shropshire)  Q.  15— One  of  kind  manners 
and  affectionate  heart. 

Marianne  (Barham  Wood)  Q.  15— Three 
questions  asked,  and  the  No.  of  one  cheque  only 
given— Oqc  who  wi^  rise  to  eminence  iu  his 
profession. 

Emily  (Chedder)  Q.  4— To  be  loved  by  one 
true  iicart. 

Briuget  (I)raycot)  Q.20— Of  sound  principles 
I  and  kindly  aispofition. 

I  Snowdrop  (Ilill-lKHisc)  Q.  16— For  a  love  of 
truth,  and  independence  of  character. 

Lizzie  (Oak  Cottage)  0.4— Kind  and  affection¬ 
ate,  he  will  love  thee  truly. 

K.  L.  (York)  Q.  9-For  thy  feminine  graces 
and  kind  heart. 

M.  P.  (Bristol)  Q.  15— One  of  good  birth  and 
happy  prospects. 

Emma  (Peterborough)  Q.  4— Tobe  the  guiding 
star  of  one  fond  heart. 

E.  A.  R.  (Greenwich)  (i.  15— One  of  many 
virtues. 

A.  M.  S.  (Swansea)  — Good-tenipered  and 
cheerful. 

E,  C.,  Q.  15— F.C.,  Q.  16(York'»hire)— One  who 
has  known  thee  long— For  simplicity  and  gentle¬ 
ness. 

C.  D.  H.  (Pontypool)  Q.  15— One  who  will  be 
to  thee  a  true  and  faithful  friend. 

J.  E.  H.  (Durham)  Q.  3— llis  love  for  thee 
will  increase  with  years. 

Jane  M.  (Sutton)  Q.  15— One  of  an  irascible 
temper. 

W.  8.  M.  (.\berdeen)  Q.  9— For  rectitude  and 
principle. 

E.  A.  (Surrey)  Q.  15— One  kind  and  good, 
though  hasty. 

Mary  Anns  (St.  John's  Wood)  Q.  10— With 
great  ferv  our. 

Elizabeth  B.,  Q.  15— One  of  a  noble  dispo¬ 
sition. 

.M.  K.  (Southwark)  Q.  V) — One  who  has  for¬ 
saken  all  other  attractions  for  thec. 

S.  J.  C.  (Surrey)  Q.  15  —One  true  and  faithful. 

K.  W.  (Ijocds)  Q.  20— Obliging  and  kind, 

Emmeline  (Poole)  Q.  0— For  thy  amiability 

and  kindness. 

M.  E.  (Peckham)  Q.  10 -Truly. 

S.  II.  (Lincolushire)  Q.  10— Faithfully. 


8.  S.  (Lincoln)  Q.  10 — Not  oa  it  ahould  be,  for 
aaant  of  encouragement. 

GnBTBtTDK  B.  (Wolverhampton)  Q.  15 — One 
kind  and  true— No  number  of  cheque  lent  for 
the  other  queation. 

8.  T.  (Berkahire)  Q.  10-Yea. 

J.  M.  (Durham)  Q.  15— One  thy  aenior  by 
many  years. 

Q.  (Greenwich)  Q.  15— One  whom  thou 
ehouldst  dearly  value. 

M.  A.  W.  (Macclesfleld)  Q.  15— One  vvho 
•vonld  wed  thee. 

C.  8.  (Stamford  Hill)  Q.  7 — The  absent  one 
ivill  return. 

J.  E.  M.  (Birmingham)  Q.  20— Kind  and  true. 

M.S.  (Preston)  Q.  15—  One  of  a  quick  temper, 

but  kind  heart. 

Maby  (Exeter)  Q.  10 — Three  questions  and 
nnly  one  cheque — Not  so  fondly  as  thou  couldst 
wish. 

Pbiscilla  (Gloucestershire)  Q.  15— One  who 
will  ere  long  claim  thee. 

Obrby,  Q.  9— Por  thy  gentle  manners. 

8.  C.  A.  (Strand)  Q.  20 — Kind  and  considerate 
to  thee,  hasty  to  others. 

M.  B.  (Great  Ilford)  Q.  4 — That  thy  love  may 
meet  with  a  return. 

D.  D.  ( Wincantar)  Q.  15 — One  who  will  shortly 
lie  very  prosperous. 

A.  C.  (Camden  Towii)  Q.  15— One  of  trne  and 
faithful  heart. 

Maby  8.  (Devon)  Q.  15— One  to  whom  thou  art 
cold  and  cruel. 

Cbcilia  Mabia,  Q.  9— For  kindness  and  affa- 
fiility. 

M.  A.  W.,  8.  A.  R.,  G.  H.  E.  (Norwich)  Q. 
15 — Only  one  cheque.  One  who  will  risk  much 
to  win  thee. 

W.  W.  (Bushy)  Q.  5 — The  new  year  will  be 
to  thee  a  happy  one . 

B.  (Suffolk)  Julia  and  Ella  (Bath)— No 
number  of  cb^ues  sent. 

M.  E.  P.  (Colchester)  Q.  15— One  awaiting 
the  permission  of  his  friends  to  wed  thee. 

Amavda  (Bucks)  Q.  4— To  be  united  to  fi 
man  of  talent. 

A.  E.  W.  (Islington)  Q.  15— One  good  as  he 
4s  kind. 

E.  J.  C.  (Chedder)  Q.  15— .A  royer  to  others, 
true  to  thee. 

Nemophilia  (Bristol)  Q.  16 — For  talents. 

E.  C.  (Hampshire)  Q.  15 — One  who  seldom 
sees  thee. 

It.  T.  (Bedale)  Q.  18 — Hasty  but  generous  ; 
forgiving  quickly  when  offended. 

K.  8.  (Norfolk)  Q.  4 — To  be  well  married. 

LtsETTE  (Leicester)  Q.  15— One  faithful  to 

thee. 

8.  C.  M.  (Church-street)  Q.  15 — One  now  far 
away. 

C.  M.  (Staffordshire)  Q.  16—  For  a  love  of  the 
good  and  beautiful. 

W.  J.  8.  (Plymouth)  Q.  13 — The  winter  of  thine 
age  will  be  a  long  one. 

A.  A.  H.  (8t.  Martin’s)  Q.  15— One  who  will 
prove  generous  and  kind. 


Lily  (Holbom)  Q.  15— One  who  will  rise  by 
his  merit. 

F.  L.  M.  (Hampton  Court)  Q.  14— By  persever  . 
anee  alone  thou  wilt  succeed. 

F.  L.  8.  (Swansea)  Q.  10 — Not  as  it  deserves. 

Maby  8.  (Bristol)  Q.  14— Go  on  as  thou  hast 
begun. 

Lauba  H.  (MacclesOeld)  Q.  15— One  thou  w  ilt 
wed. 

F.  M.  (Westminster)Q.  4 — In  a  spirit  of  de¬ 
votion. 

R.  W.  F.  (Trowbridge)  Q.  16— For  suavity  of 
manner,  and  goodness  of  heart. 

.A.  M.  (Woodside)  Q.  8— Of  an  equal  number 
of  girls  and  boys. 

F.  H.  B.  (Ennisbury)  Q.  13— One  of  many  at¬ 
tractions. 

C.  C.  (Brighton)  Q.  10 — With  candour  ami 
sincerity. 

T.  G.  R.  (Swansea)  Q.  15— One  fair  to  look 
upon,  rather  vain,  but  whose  love  for  thee 
makes  distance  nothing. 

Eliza  Janb  (Canterbury)  Q.  20— Happy- 
minded  and  cheerful. 

M.  A.  M.  (Bristol)  Q.  15 — One  kind  and  sin¬ 
cere.  ' 

J.  E.  H.  (Grantham)  Q.  15 — One  who  meets 
with  no  favour  in  thine  »'es . 

.A.  I),  (^ndon)  Q.  9 — For  your  iinselOshness. 

8.  H.  (Hatton-garden)  Q.  2 — Good  shall  come 
of  it. 

T.  N.  (Hungerton)  Q.  15-One  fair  and  kind. 

F.  3.  (Lancaster)  Q.  15— One  who  will  ere  long 
cross  the  seas. 

M.  -A.  (St.  John’s  Wood)  Q.  9— For  the  con8- 
dence  you  place  in  him. 

A.  B.  (I^iidon)  Q.  16— A  general  admirer  of 
the  sex. 

Emily  A.  (Boro’)  Q.  11— Calumny  undeserved 
is  harmless. 

E.  A.  M.  (Fleet-street)  Q.  11) — One  to  whom 
thou  wilt  be  affianced  ere  long. 

Lilly  (Poole)  Q.  4 — To  have  thy  affection  re¬ 
turned. 

C.  C.  W.  (Bury)  Q.  10— Not  truly. 

Blakchb  W - h,  Q.  4— Abbe  W - h,  Q.  9 

(Birmingham) — To  be  esteemed  and  loved  byone 
alone— For  the  constancy  of  thy  love. 

F.  N. (Grantham) Q.  20 — Considerate  and  kind, 
his  failings  will  be  few, 

Euza  C.  (Notting-hill)  Q.  20— Talented,  and 
attractive  in  person. 

Maby  A.  W,  (Breconshire)  Q.  20  -Just  and 
generous. 

Emily  C.  (Kensington)  Q.  5— Bright  are  thy 
hopes,  bright  shall  be  thy  destiny. 

E.  L.  (Little  Chart)  Q.  4 — To  be  esteemed' for 
those  virtues  which  render  a  woman  amiable. 

Blakchb  (lAindon)  Q.  15 — One  thou  wilt 
meet  shortly. 

8.  P.,  Q.  15— H.  P.,  Q.  14  (Salop)— One  kind  but 
vain— Persevere  and  prosper. 

Jabk  G.  (Boro’)  Q.  10— It  is. 

A.  B.  C.,  Q.  4 — To  be  able  to  render  those 
happy  around  thee'. 

For  the  Sybil’s  reply  to  other  questions 
see  the  next  number. 
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The  Ghii*eey»h,  or  Dancing  (Jnls  of  Eg>  pt. 

AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  DANCING. 


Music  and  Dancing,  like  many  other 
of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  allowed  to  have  originated  with 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  dances  intro¬ 
duced  at  their  religious  ceremonies  and 
festivities,  such  as  the  adoration  of  Pan, 
the  procession  of  the  removal  of  the  shrine 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  to  Thebes,  and  the 
feasts  of  Isis,  Osiris,  &c.,  bore,  it  is  true, 
but  a  slight  resemblance  to  what  is 
termed  dancing  in  our  modern  accept¬ 
ation  of  the  word,  but  that  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  present  graceful  art  sprung 
from  those  wild  extravagancies  of  action, 
and  rude,  half-frantic  movements,  which 
characterised  the  performances  of  the  old 
Egyptian  dancers,  few  have  ventured  to 
deny.  Nor,  indeed,  would  these  dances 
appear  to  have  undergone  much  change 


since  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs.  The 
Ghazeeyab,  or  dancing- girls,  of  Egypt, 
perform  much  in  the  same  manner  now 
as  Herodlas’s  daughter  may  be  presumed 
to  have  danced  before  the  royal  Herod. 
The  accompanying  music,  likewise,  ap¬ 
pears  to  possess  about  the  same  claims  to 
antiquity,  and,  with  the  dance,  as  recently 
witnessed  by  a  clever  American  writer,  is 
thus  humorously  described  : — 

“  The  performers  consisted  of  an  old 
woman  with  a  tar,  a  kind  of  tambourine, 
and  her  husband,  who  played  a  rab£b,  or 
one-stringed  fiddle.  There  were  likewise 
two  tarabukas,  and  brass  castanets.  Two 
dancing-girls  entered — not  arrayed  in  that 
azure  mist  of  gauze  and  muslin  wherein 
Cerito  floats  fascinatingly  across  tbe  scene, 
nor  in  the  peacock  plumage  of  sprightly 
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Lucille  Gralin,  nor  yet  in  that  June  cloudi¬ 
ness  of  airy  apparel  which  Carlotta  affects, 
nor  in  that  sumptuous  Spanish  dress  of 
dark  drapery  wherein  Fanny  is  most 
Fanny. 

“  Yellow  morocco  slippers  hid  their  feet, 
rosy  and  round ;  over  these  brooded  a  be¬ 
wildering  fulness  of  rainbow  silk :  Turkish 
trousers  we  call  them,  but  they  are  called 
shintyan  in  Arabia.  Like  the  sleeve  of  a 
clergyman’s  gown,  the  lower  end  is  ga¬ 
thered  somewliere,  and  the  fulness  grace¬ 
fully  overfalls.  A  satin  jacket,  sCriped 
with  velvet,  and  open  sleeves,  whesefrom 
floated  forth  a  fleecy  cloud  of  iindenlceve, 
rolling  adown  the  rosy  arms,  as  June 
clouds  down  the  western  rosiness  of  the 
sky,  inclosed  the  bust.  A  shawl  twitted, 
of  many  folds,  cinctured  the  waist,  con¬ 
fining  the  silken  shintyan,  a  golden  neck¬ 
lace  of  charms  girdled  the  throat,  and  the 
hair,  much  unctuated,  as  is  the  custom  sf 
the  land,  was  adorned  with  a  pendant  fringe 
of  black  silk  tipped  with  gold,  which  hung 
upon  the  neck  behind. 

“  Now  they  arose,  and  loosened  their 
shawl-girdles,  standing  opposite  the  divan, 
holding  their  brass  castanets.  The  old 
man  drew  sounds  from  bis  horriUe  rabdh 
sharper  than  the  stings  of  remorse,  while 
the  other  players  thrummed  a  tarabuka 
until  I  thought  the  plaster  would  peel 
from  the  wall.  The  dancers  stood  motion¬ 
less  for  some  time,  while  this  din  dee|)ened 
around  them,  until  suddenly  the  whole 
surface  of  their  frames  quivered  in  mea¬ 
sure  with  the  music.  Their  hands  were 
raised  clapping  the  castanets,  and  they 
slowly  turned  upon  themselves,  the  right 
leg  the  pivot,  marvellously  convulsing  all 
the  muscles  of  their  bodies.  When  they 
had  completed  the  circuit  of  the  spot  on 
which  they  stood,  they  advanced  slowly, 
all  the  muscles  jerking  in  time  to  the 
music  with  spasmodic  motion. 

“It  was  a  curious  and  wonderful  gym¬ 
nastic.  There  was  no  graceful  dancing  ; 
once  only  there  was  the  movement  of 
dancing,  when  they  advanced,  throwing 
one  leg  before  the  other,  as  gypsies  dance. 
The  rest  was  the  very  intensity  of  motion, 
concentrated  and  constant ;  profoundly 
dramatic." 

The  Jews  were  great  patronisers  of  this 


art.  We  read  of  the  dancing  of  David 
before  the  Ark;  the  dancing  of  Jephthah’s 
daughter  when  she  went  to  meet  her 
father,  on  his  return  from  battle  ;  and  the 
dancing  of  young  virgins  on  all  religious 
occasions ;  and  these  performance.s  were 
hut  modifications  of  the  ancient  dance  of 
Egypt,  which  doubtless  the  Jews  had 
acquired  when  in  bondage. 

Authentic  records  exist  of  dancing  being 
cultivated  in  the  earliest  ages  among  the 
Greeks,  where  it  attained  a  considerable 
degree  of  refinement.  They  seem  to  have  I 
had  three  kinds  of  dances,  which  it  is  ' 
probable  were  divided  into  many  subdi-  | 

visioM.  The  first  consisted  of  lively  I 

movements;  the  second  of  a  grave  anil  ! 
stately  measure,  which  they  used  at  fune¬ 
ral  processions,  and  which  probably  may 
be  likeaed  to  our  minuet ;  and  the  last,  a 
medley  of  the  two  others.  The  Spartans 
bad  aaotber  kind  of  dance,  which  they  : 
compriled  their  children  to  learn,  called  the 
Phrygian ;  the  step  or  movement  of  which 
they  adopted  when  advancing  to  attack 
their  enemies. 

Socrates,  whom  the  Delphic  oracle 
had  proclaimed  the  wisest  of  mankind,  is 
related  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Damon  ! 
in  the  art  of  music  ;  and  in  his  old  age  ' 
to  have  received  instruction  in  dancing 
from  the  accomplished  Aspasia.  Nor 
have  there  been  wanting  scholars  and 
philosophers  in  more  modern  days  who 
have  spoken  and  written  in  praise  of 
this  art ;  Locke,  Addison,  Lord  Herbert  I 
of  Cherbury,  and  many  others  we  could  | 
name,  have  left  evidence  to  show  in  what  | 
high  estimation  they  held  this  accom¬ 
plishment.  I 

The  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  intro-  I 
dncing  dances  at  their  religious  cerenio-  { 
nies ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  repnblic  a  - 
species  of  dance  was  composed  combined 
with  gesticulation,  which  may  be  likened 
to  a  ballet  of  action.  It  is  recorded  that 
Cicero  and  Roscius  held  a  friendly  con¬ 
test,  in  which  the  orator  was  to  express 
verbally,  and  with  a  suitable  spirit,  more  ■ 
than  Roscius  could  represent  by  gesture, 
and  that  the  latter  bore  away  the  palm. 
But  in  the  subsequent  age  of  Augustus, 
two  performers,  named  Plyades  and  Ra- 
thyllus,  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
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in  tliese  pantoiniinic  representations. 
Plyades  represented  grave,  tender,  and 
pathetic  snhjerts,  and  H  ilhyllus  the  op¬ 
posite — rheert'ul,  gay,  and  jocose.  Eacli 
jealous  of  the  applause  acquired  by 
the  other,  led  to  .t  separation  of  their 
interest ;  anil  their  admirers  taking  dif¬ 
ferent  sides,  the  excitement  they  cre¬ 
ated  divided  Koine  into  two  factions. 
Their  performances  are  described  as  being 
sometliing  so  wonderful  that  the  spectators 
thought  they  htnrd  what  they  saw — ges¬ 
ture  alone  supplying  the  place  of  voice.  In 
after  times  other  eminent  Roman  names 
became  enrolled  among  the  votaries  of 
this  art,  such  as  Scipio  Africanus,  Cato 
the  younger,  and  Mark  Antony,  who 
are  all  recorded  to  have  been  proiicient 
in  the  art  as  then  practised.  In  the  time 
of  Constantine  dances  were  performed  by 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  ;  a  custom  which 
appears  to  have  been  followed  in  France 
and  Spain  up  to  so  late  a  time  as  the 
seventeenth  century.  And  in  a  distant 
part  of  Wales,  it  is  recorded  that  a  century 
back  the  congregation,  after  the  service, 
were  played  out  of  church  with  a  fiddle, 
and  afterwards  joined  in  a  jocund  dance 
in  the  church-yard. 

Ballets  were  introduced  into  France  in 
the  year  1.581,  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
III. ;  and  at  one  entitled  “  Ceres  and  her 
Nymphs,”  represented  before  the  queen 
of  this  monarch,  the  music  was  composed 
by  a  celebrated  musician  named  Balthazar 
f  de  Beaujoyeux.  From  this  time  dancing 
I  made  a  grradual  progress  towards  its  pre- 
1  sent  rehneinent. 

I  In  England,  a  very  ancient  species  of 

ballet  existed,  called  “Mumming,”  a  word 
derived  from  the  vulgar  phrase  “Mum,’’ 
{  aignifyii'g  “be  silent.”  The  performers  indi¬ 
cated  by  vulgar  gestures,  accompanied  with 
dancing,  droll  incidents  and  adventures. 
It  was  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  dancing 
seems  to  have  l^en  held  in  the  greatest 
esteem.  Most  of  her  favourites  were  in¬ 
debted  to  their  proficiency  in  this  elegant 
accomplishment  for  the  place  they  held  in 
her  favour.  From  the  de.ath  of  Elizabeth 
until  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second, 
the  turbulence  of  the  times  prevented  this 
art  from  flourish’ng.  After  the  restoration 
I  of  the  “  Merry  Monarch,”  it  continued  to 


revive,  and  to  advance  in  subsequent 
reigns.  Beau  Nash  may,  however,  be 
considered  to  have  introduced  our  modern 
ball-room  dancing,  which  he  acquired 
from  the  French.  The  contre-dances  (from 
the  parties  being  placed  opposite  each 
other),  since  called  quadrilles  (from  their 
having  four  aides),  were  introduced  into 
this  country  froo  France,  but  they  have 
undergone  great  change  since  their  first 
introduction.  These,  and  a  variety  of 
other  dances,  some  of  which  may  with 
propriety  be  termed  national,  it  is  unne¬ 
cessary  for  us  more  than  to  refer  to  at 
present,  as  it  is  our  intention  to  describe 
them  fully  in  future  papers. 
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Gener.sl  Evely  did  not  visit  the  vis¬ 
count,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  Honourable 
Miss  Hawardens  remained  unsatisfied  till 
the  return  of  their  brother  from  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

“  What  is  the  name  of  that  loi’ely  crea¬ 
ture  who  sits  in  the  general’s  pew  I”  was 
his  first  inquiry  on  leaving  church  the 
Sunday  after  his  arrival  at  home.  “  I 
seem  to  know  her  features,  although  I 
cannot  exactly  remember  having  ever  met 
her.” 

“  She  is  governess  to  the  general’s 
daughters,”  replied  Rose.  “  Her  name  is 
Harvey;  we  have  often  met  her,  and  won¬ 
dered  whether  she  was  any  relation  to 
your  school-crony.” 

“  My  college-friend,  you  should  rather 
say,”  replied  George.  “  She  certainly  must 
be  his  sister,  for  now  I  recognii^  a  won 
derful  likeness.”  ^  - 

“  Impossible !  ’  cried  both  his  sisters  in 
one  voice.  “  Why,  George,  you  have 
always  told  us  that  he  is  extremely 
plain.” 

“  Plain  ! — yes,  so  he  is ;  but  because 
there  is  a  striking  family-likeness,  it  is 
not,  I  suppose,  necessary  that  one  should 
be  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  other. 
One  feature  about  them  is  unmistakeable: 
thoae  black  eyes  and  that  arched  forehead 
you  rarely  meet.” 


“  I  wish  we  knew  lier,”  said  Rose.  The  younf^  lord  was  amused  rather 

“  Would  you  like  to  have  her  for  a  I  than  annoyed  at  his  sister’s  remark.  He 
friend  ?”  asked  Lord  George  with  a  quia-  laughed  and  goo<l-humouredly  replied, 
zical  expression  about  his  mouth  which  “Oh,  when  he  asks  me,  I  shall  decidedly 
his  sisters  well  understoorl.  i  go.” 

“  I  do  not  say  I  should  choose  any  go- 1  “  I  know  it  is  high  treason  to  breathe  a 

vemess  for  a  particular  friend,”  replied  word  ag.ainst  Mr.  Walter  Harvey,”  conti- 
Rose ;  “  but  she  is  so  beautiful  and  looks !  nued  Rose ;  “  but  just  tell  me,  George, 
so  gentle,  tli.at  I  shoidd  like  to  know  her.”|  suppose  there  are  half-a-dozen  Miss  Har- 
“  Where  would  be  the  use  of  knowing!  veys,  Sarah  Annes,  and  Mary  Janes,  for 
her  instance,  are  they  of  necessity  equally 

“Why,  we  might  sympathise  with  her,  charming  creatures  in  your  imagination, 
or  patronise  her  and  make  ourselves  use-|  and  will  your  capacious  heart  find  room 
fill  to  her.”  j  for  them  all 

“If  Miss  Han-ey  morally  and  mentally  “If  they  are  as  lovely  ns  the  .Miss  Har- 
reseuihles  her  brother,”  replied  Lord  vey  I  saw  at  church,  decidedly  yes ;  if 
George,  “she  neither  requires  such  sym-j  they  are  as  pert  as  the  young  lady  on  my 
pathv  nor  patronage  ns  yours.”  |  left,  decidedly  no.  ’ 

“  Is  the  worthy  Walter  as  dear  as  ever, !  “  You  cannot  yet  say  for  certain  that 

Geoigey?”  demanded  Caroline,  playfully '  that  Miss  Harvey  is  your  Miss  Harr'ey ; 


tapping  her  brother's  arm. 

“  Men  do  not  talk  of  dearness,  and  love, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,”  he  replied  ra¬ 
ther  impatiently,  striking  the  ground  with 
his  cane.  “  He  is  my  friend  at  college, 
the  same  as  he  was  my  friend  .at  school ; 
probably  he  will  be  my  friend  through  life, 
as  he  is  now  my  friend  at  college.” 

“  Unequal  friendships  are  generally  said 
to  end  in  disappointment,”  exclaimed  Rose. 

“You  may  deny  this,  George,  and  draw 
yourself  up  and  look  very  dignified ;  but 
you  will  feel  the  truth  by-and-by.  Why  I  peared. 
don’t  you  ask  him  down  here .’  ’  I  way.” 

“I  have  asked  him,  hut  he  does  not|  The  Miss  Evelys  recognised  Lord 
choose  to  come,”  was  the  reply.  !  George  ns  he  advanced  towards  them. 

“  Perhaps  the  fame  of  the  family-pride '“  Miss  Harvey,"  said  the  elder  of  her 
of  the  Hawardens  scares  him  away,”  re-'  pupils,  “here  comes  Lord  Hawarden:  he 
marked  Rose.  I  looks  as  if  he  wanted  to  speak  to  us.  Do 

“  I  can  guess  the  cause  of  his  refusal,”!  you  know  him  Mi.ss  Harvey  had  only 
said  Caroline  smiling.  '  time  to  reply,  “  I  do  not,  but  I  believe  a 

“  Can  you.  Carry  ? — perhaps  you  will  brother  of  mine  does,”  when  he  stopped, 
enlighten  my  dark  mind  on  the  subject,”  :  politely  sgluted  the  young  ladies,  and  ad- 
exclaimed  her  brother.  |  dressing  their  governess,  “  You  will  excuse 

“  He  knows  he  could  not  return  the  I  the  liberty  I  take,”  said  he,  “  in  intro- 
nvite,  and  his  pride,  not  ours,  prevents  I  dncing  myself ;  but,  if  I  do  not  mistake. 


but  1  presume  you  will  soon  settle  the 
question.’’ 

“  I  presume  I  shall.  I  can  see  her  now 
in  the  distance,  with  the  Evely  children. 
I  will  leave  you  at  the  lodge,  and  then  go 
and  introduce  myself.” 

“  That  will  not  be  quite  the  thing, 
George,”  interposed  Caroline.  “  Remem¬ 
ber,  our  family  is  not  on  visiting  terms 
with  General  Evely’s." 

“  I  suspect  it  soon  will  be,”  muttered 
Rose  as  her  brother  hastily  disap- 
“  George  is  sure  to  bare  his  own 


him  from  incurring  what  he  considers  an 
bligation.” 

“There  is  little  or  no  happiness  in  an 
unequal  friendship,”  retorted  Rose,  bent 
upon  exercising  her  teasiug  propensity. 
“  Georgey,  if  you  were  asked  to  tea  and 
toast  in  bis  paternal  mansion,  should  you 
not  decline  the  invite  ?” 


I  address  the  Miss  Harvey  whose  brother 
Walter  has  long  been  my  most  intimate 
friend." 

Miss  Harvey  bowed  assent. 

“  I  have  come  up  from  Cambridge,”  he 
continued,  “  on  a  flying  visit,  and  shall 
return  in  a  few  days.  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  convey  any  message  or  com- 
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tnand!!  to  your  brother.  I  left  him  well ; 
I  ho|)e  I  may  report  equally  favourably  of 
you.” 

.Mias  Harvey  smiled,  replied  in  the  af¬ 
firmative,  and  thanked  him  for  his  kind 
offer,  which,  at  the  same  time,  she  politely 
declined.  After  a  few  words  on  his  part 
equally  courteous  and  respectful,  he  again 
bowed  and  withdrew. 

«  •  •  •  • 

“  Don't  more  about  the  room  so  heavily, 
Jane  ;  you  shake  me  in  mv  bed,’’  cried  a 
weak,  querulous  voice.  “  Where  is  Emma? 
she  never  comes  near  me  now.  You  are 
both  ungrateful  creatures ;  I  have  grown 
an  old  man,  and  everyone  neglects  and 
despises  me.” 

“  Don  t  say  so,  dear  father  ;  I  have  not  I 
left  your  room  since  breakfast,  and  I  am  | 
only  going  to  fetch  iny  stitching.  Emma 
has  been  to  peep  at  you  three  or  four 
times.” 

“  What  is  the  good  of  coming  to  peep 
at  me,  unless  she  speaks,  and  asks  me  how 
I  am  ?” 

“  You  were  dozing,  father ;  and  you 
would  not  have  had  her  disturb  you,  would  | 
you  ?” 

“  I  dozing  !  I've  never  dozed  during  the 
last  eight-and-forty  hours.  I  lie  awake 
the  livelong  day,  and  oh,  how  weary  is  the 
night !'’  The  old  man  groaned.  “  Shake 
up  my  pillow,  Jane.  Why  is  the  room  so 
dark  ?  let  me  have  a  little  light.  I  have 
been  ill  a  long  time,  haven  t  I  ?  I  can’t 
remember  when  I  was  first  seized  with 
this  attack.  What  was  I  doing,  Jane  ?” 

“You  were  in  the  office,  father;  and  j 
you  have  been  very,  very  ill,  but  you  are 
better  now.  The  doctor  does  not  wish  j 
you  to  talk  much.  He  says  that  the  more 
quiet  we  keep  you,  the  more  speedy  will 
be  your  recovery.” 

“  Recovery,  child !  who  talks  of  reco¬ 
very  ?  I  shall  never  get  well  again ; 
something  here  tells  me  so,”  said  the  old 
man,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart.  “  What 
will  become  of  all  of  you  ?  You  must 
go  to  the  workhouse,  Jane.  I  have  made 
no  provision  for  any  of  you.  My  brother's 
troubles  have  always  kept  me  down  in  the 
world ;  as  the  saying  is,  ‘  My  shoe  has 
pinched  hard.’  I  am  glad  your  poor  mo¬ 
ther  did  not  live  to  survive  me.”  He 


!  relapsed  into  momentary  silence,  breathed 
I  three  or  four  heavy  sighs,  and  then  broke 
j  out  afresh  :  “  Ah  !  I  remember  now  ;  I 
have  been  ill  a  long  time.  Jane,  you  do 
I  not  know  what  horrid  dreams  I  have  had. 
You  and  your  sister  can  take  in  needle- 
I  work,  and  so  struggle  on.  If  Stephen  is 
j  steady,  his  employers  will  not  let  him 
I  want.  Hut  if  this  is  a  lingering  illness, 
and  I  am  not  cair.ed  off  soon,  we  sh.ill  all 
starve.  I’ve  never  lived  on  the  fat  of  the 
land,  but  I've  never  wanted  a  meal ;  and 
I  couldn't,  1  know  I  couldn't,  bear  to 
s — St — starve." 

“  There  is  no  fear  of  our  starving,  dear 
father.  See  how  comfortable  everything 
is  around  us!  and  we  have  not  a  single 
debt  in  the  world.” 

“  So  mncli  the  better,  Jane.  If  I  re¬ 
member  right,  there  are  a  few  shillings  in 
my  great-coat  pocket,  hut  they  will  not 
last  long,  and  bit  by  bit  we  must  part  with 
our  furniture.  Don’t  let  them  take  the 
bed  from  under  me,  let  me  die  on  that  on 
which  my  wife  died ;  and  don't  let  them 
take  her  Bible.  I  gave  it  her  on  her  wed¬ 
ding-day,  three  and  thirty  years  since,  and 
I  can’t  part  with  it,  it  would  break  my 
heart,  Jane,  that  it  would,”  and  the  old 
man  began  to  sub.  Jane  could  hardly  tell 
whether  her  father’s  mind  was  clear. 
During  his  illness  his  senses  had  often 
wandered,  and  she  began  to  think  that 
his  faculties  were  impaired.  To  attempt 
to  soothe  him  was  useless,  it  only  increased 
his  agitation.  She  therefore  quietly  sat 
down  .(gain,  and  allowed  the  first  outburst 
to  subside.  The  handle  of  the  door 
turned  ;  Emma  appeared.  “  How  is  he 
now  T”  she  asked. 

“  Weak  and  very  depressed.” 

“  Walter  and  Millicent  are  below. 
Will  you  not  go  to  them  ?” 

“  Yes !  take  my  place,  and  if  he  wants 
me,  call.” 

Jane  went  below.  Her  brother  and 
sister  cordially  greeted  her,  “  We  had  no 
idea  he  was  so  ill,”  said  Walter,  after  a 
hearty  s.ilutation,  “or  we  should  have  been 
here  weeks  ago.  Letters  are  often  delayed 
on  the  continent,  and  we  did  not  receive 
your  last  till  the  very  day  before  we 
started  homewards.” 

“  How  well  you  both  look !”  exclaimed 
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June.  “  No  one  woiilr)  ever  take  yon  for  ! 
the  same  Walter  and  Milly  who  used  to  j 
mope  away  your  time  in  the  attic  upstairs. 

I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  your  trip.’’  | 
Millicent  smiled,  b  it  her  smile  was  sad ;  I 
her  thouf^hta  were  centred  upon  her ! 
father.  “  Do  you  think  he  will  ultimately  j 
recover  ?”  she  eafrerly  demanded.  j 

“  The  doctor  gives  us  no  hope,’’  was  the 
reply.  “  He  may  linger  for  a  few  weeks, 
but  I  hardly  think  he  will  be  spared  so 
long.  He  was  delirious  above  a  month, 
but  in  the  intervals  when  reason  returned 
for  a  few  moments,  your  name  was  ever 
uppermost  on  his  lips.” 

“  Do  you  think  he  has  altered  since  we 
last  parted  ? '  asked  Millicent,  her  tears 
gathering  fast. 

“  I  am  sure  he  has,”  replied  Jane.  “  He 
raved  a  great  deal  about  you  in  the  first . 
part  of  his  illness.  Of  course  he  did  nut  { 
know  what  he  was  saying,  but  he  told  the  I 
doctor  that  his  unkindness  had  driven  you  ! 
stark  mad,  that  he  had  turned  you  out  of  I 
house  and  home,  and  that  as  a  penniless  I 
wanderer  you  scoured  the  face  of  the 
earth.” 

Millicent  could  not  re.strain  her  grief; 
her  tears  flowed  freely. 

“  Do  you  think  he  will  see  me  ?”  she 
anxiously  inquired 

“Yes,  that  he  will,"  replied  Jane;  “but 
he  must  first  be  prepared.  I  will  go  to 
him  again,  and  announce  your  arrival  as 
gently  as  I  can." 

“  Walter,”  said  Millicent,  as  the  door 
closed  upon  her  sister ;  “  I  nursed  our 
beloved  mother  in  her  last  illness,  I 
watched  her  dying  bed,  and  if  my  father 
does  nut  reject  me,  1  will  do  for  him  what 
I  did  for  her.  I  am  strong  whilst  my 
sisters  are  wearieil  with  constant  attend¬ 
ance  upon  him.  1  must  again  make  this 
my  home.” 

Walter  yielded  his  ready  assent;  of  ne¬ 
cessity  he  must  be  in  the  city  during  the 
day,  and  the  house  was  too  small  to  admit 
of  bis  remaining  at  night,  but  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  procure  a  lodging  at  hand,  and 
he  promised  to  call  in,  and  visit  his  father 
at  least  morning  and  evening. 

“  I  heard  voices  down  stairs,”  said  the 
invalid ;  “  they  were  familiar  to  my  ear. 
Walter  isn’t  tliere,  is  be,  Jane?” 


“  Ves,  father,  Walter  is  below,  be  wishes 
to  see  you  and  ask  your  blessing.’* 

“  Ah,  yes !  and  he  shall  have  it !  He  was 
always  a  good  son,  but  I  had  almost  hoped 
it  was — only  I  don’t,  I  know  I  don’t 
deserve  to  see  her  again.  I  marred  her 
happiness ;  but  she  will  never  curse  her 
father.  No  !  she’s  loo  good  for  that ;  she 
would  come  if  she  knew  how  bad  1  was, 
shed  help  nurse  me,  I  know  she  would. 
Oh!  Milly,  Milly,  and  shall  i  never  see 
those  bright  eyes  again  ?” 

I  “  Would  it  be  good  news  if  I  told  you 
she  meant  to  come  and  nurse  you,  father  ?  ' 
“  Good  news  !  It  would  be  a  cordial 
to  a  sinking  heart.  1  but  desire  to  see  my 
poor  Millicent,  to  throw  my  arms  around 
her,  tell  her  how  I  grieve  over  my  unkind¬ 
ness,  and  die  in  peace.” 

“  She  will  come,  father.” 

“  She  isn’t  here  ?"  said  the  old  man, 
raising  himself  in  Ins  bed  and  fixings  keen 
earnest  glance  upon  his  daughter. 

“  She  is  here,”  replied  Jane. 

“  Here  !  Let  me  see  her.  Oh  !  send 
her  quickly  ;  why  does  she  not  fly  to  me  ? 
I’ve  had  such  horrid  dreams  about  her 
since  I've  been  lying  here.” 

A  few  minutes  elapsed,  and  Millicent 
and  her  sorrow -stricken  parent  were  alone. 
Millicent  had  long  since  forgiven  her 
father — she  would  not  hear  of  his  asking 
pardon  of  her ;  she  laid  her  head  on  his 
pillow,  he  wound  his  arm  round  her,  and 
neither  spoke.  The  excitement  of  the  day 
wearied  the  invalid,  and  towards  evening 
he  sunk  into  a  profound  slumber.  Milli¬ 
cent  pro|>osed  remaining  in  his  chamber ; 
but  the  first  night  of  her  return  her  sisters 
would  not  hear  of  her  sitting  up,  and  re¬ 
luctantly  enough  she  retired  to  her  former 
domicile,  and  sought  to  snatch  a  few  hours 
of  hasty  slumber.  Again  she  stood  in  the 
room  which  she  had  tenanted  in  former 
days.  Every  article  of  furniture  brought 
to  memory  a  past  tale  of  joy  or  sorrow. 
She  threw  herself  upon  the  little  hard  bed 
upon  which  she  had  so  many  times  re¬ 
posed,  and  she  recalled  those  visions 
which  had  floated  through  her  brain  on 
that  sleepless  night  when  first  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  tread  the  path  of  fame.  She  had 
toiled  for  years,  and  she  bad  not  toiled  in 
vain.  Her  father  had  long  been  going 
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down  the  hill  of  life,  and  bis  present  free-  I 
<lom  from  debt  was  owing  to  the  genero-  | 
sity  of  Millicent,  who  hud  assisted  him,  I 
and  with  no  sparing  band.  Walter  had  | 
chosen  the  law  for  his  profession,  and  was 
now  fast  rising  in  eminence  ;  his  sister  and  i 
he  lived  together,  and,  although  they 
were  not  rich,  they  had  more  than  enougli  j 
to  supply  every  rational  want.  Gratitude 
swelled  her  heart  as  she  pondered  over 
these  things,  comparing  her  present  lot 
with  the  dreary  past,  and  gratefully  and 
fervently  she  exCiaimed,  “  My  cup  run¬ 
neth  over.”  Before  the  dawn  of  morning 
she  stood  by  her  father’s  bed-side.  Her 
sisters  had  retired  to  rest  and  she  had 
taken  their  place.  After  looking  at  him 
for  a  few  minutes  she  seated  herself  by  the 
fire,  and  opened  a  favourite  book  of  her 
mother’s  which  she  had  not  seen  for  many 
a  day.  A  slight  rustling  of  the  curtain 
drew  her  attention  ;  her  name  was  faintly 
articulated. 

“  Milly,”  said  the  old  man  as  she  ap¬ 
proached  him,  and  his  voice  trembled  as 
he  spoke,  “  I  have  wronged  you.  Your 
mother  spoke  truly  when  she  said  you 
were  an  angel  upon  earth  ;  such  have  you 
ever  been  to  me,  though  I,  in  return,  have 
shown  myself  a  harsh,  relentless  father. 
She  bade  me  cherish  you  and  treat  you 
tenderly.  I  gave  little  heed  to  her  wishes, 
and  spumed  and  ill-treated  you.  Milly,  1 
love  you  ;  Heaven  alone  knows  how  deeply. 
On  my  dying  bed  I  bless  you,  and  pray 
that  God  may  prosper  and  reward  you  as 
you  deserve.  Kiss  roe,  ray  datling  child, 
and  let  me  feel  that  you  forgive  your  poor 
misgviided  parent.” 

Millicent  bent  over  the  sick  man,  and 
tenderly  embraced  him.  He  held  her 
tight  in  his  arms  ;  suddenly  he  relaxed 
his  hold  —  his  hfad  dropped  upon  her 
shoulder.  “  Bless  you — bless  you  !”  he 
faintly  whispered.  There  was  a  heavy 
sigh — another — another — and  the  spirit 
no  longer  tenanted  the  wasted  frame. 

The  shutters  were  closed,  voices  were 
bushed,  and  the  mourners  moved  stealthily 
about  the  house.  The  week  was  long, 
although  a  great  deal  had  to  be  done.  At 
length  came  the  day  appointed  for  the 
funeral.  Dust  was  committed  to  dust, 
ashes  to  ashes ;  thcTather  was  laid  by  his 


children  in  the  same  grave  which  held  the 
remains  of  their  mother ;  and  then  Walter 
and  Millicent  returned  to  their  home,  and 
Jane,  Emma,  and  Stephen  to  theirs.  It 
was  a  pouring  wet  day  on  which  they  con¬ 
signed  him  to  his  last,  lung  home ;  the 
rain  beat  against  the  windows,  and  the 
wind  howled  fearfully,  as  Millicent  and 
I  her  brother,  when  all  was  over,  sat  by 
1  their  own  quiet  fireside.  'Fraces  of  intense 
I  grief  were  still  visible  on  Millicent’s  cheek ; 

!  her  eyes  were  swollen  with  weeping,  and 
I  closely  as  Walter  drew  his  chair  towards 
I  hers,  and  gently  as  he  took  her  hand 
I  within  his,  she  could  not  suppress  her 
tears  and  sobs.  From  childhood  her  father 
had  treated  her  with  harshness  and  seve¬ 
rity — he  had  ever  been  stern  and  morose ; 
but  now  all  was  forgotten — his  uncom¬ 
plaining  child  thought  of  nothing  but  his 
dying  blessing,  and  that  fully  atoned  for 
the  sufferings  of  many  years.  The  fire 
burned  low  in  the  grate,  and  midnight  had 
long  passed,  before  Walter  and  Millicent 
retired  to  their  respective  chambers;  and 
in  those  hours  of  calm  consultation  many 
plans  had  been  arranged  and  settled  for 
the  future  happiness  of  their  family.  Jane 
and  Emma  had  no  desire  to  remain  in 
England ;  they  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
emigrate,  and  join  an  elder  unmarried 
brother  who  was  already  settled  in  New 
Zealand,  and  who  would  willingly  receive 
them.  Walter  and  Millicent  resolved  to 
pay  their  i>assage,  furnish  their  outfit,  and 
place  in  their  hands  a  sum  which  would 
not  only  free  them  from  being  considered 
a  burden,  but  render  them  valuable  acqui¬ 
sitions  to  any  household.  Stephen  was  in 
a  merchant's  counting-house,  but  he  ex¬ 
it  einely  disliked  the  drudgery  of  business. 
He  was  still  very  young,  and  wished  to 
enter  the  ministry.  Walter  did  not  think 
it  right  to  oppose  or  thwart  his  inclina¬ 
tion  ;  he  suggested  the  practicability  of 
Stephen  residing  with  him  and  his  sister 
for  a  time,  and  applying  himself  to  cloee 
study ;  and  Milly  willingly  acquiesced. 
No  wonder  that  she  slept  soundly  and 
sweetly  when  she  laid  her  head  upon  her 
pillow.  Milly — the  despised,  neglected, 

slighted  Milly — had  raised  her  familv  front 
comparative  want  to  competency.  \VhiUt 
I  spirits  of  the  blessed  watched  her  slum- 
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ben,  Walter  paced  up  and  down  his  room; 
and  it  was  MilUcent  who  was  uppermost 
in  his  thoughts.  Millicent,  who  from  his 
boyhood  bad  been  dearer  to  him  than  all 
the  world  beside — Millicent,  who  had 
worked  for  him  when  he  was  a  schoolboy, 
had  diligently  laboured  for  him  during  his 
college  career,  and  had  ever  since  kept 
him  from  vice  or  folly — Millicent,  like  a 
guardian  angel,  although  perchance  she 
knew  it  not,  cheered  him  under  every  dif¬ 
ficulty,  brightened  his  days,  and  encou¬ 
raged  him  in  the  strict  paths  of  honour, 
probity,  and  virtue.  Not  many  years 
passed  before  the  reputation  of  the  ta¬ 
lented  authoress  had  been  spread  far  and 
wide.  She  was  cordially  received  in  high 
circles ;  and  her  beauty  and  intellect,  re¬ 
finement  and  modesty,  fitted  her  for  any 
station.  AflSanced  to  her  brother's  collegc- 
fiiend,  the  once-lowly  Millicent  Harvey 
soon  shone  as  the  Viscountess  llawarden; 
and  although  she  no  longer  had  a  wish 
ungratified,  she  ever  remained  the  same 
simple,  artless,  loving  being.  Walter  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  on  the  bench:  his  vaca¬ 
tions  were  invariably  spent  at  llawarden 
Manor.  The  love  he  bore  his  sister  never 
diminished.  They  never  forgot  their  former 
stniggle ;  they  often  talked  over  the  past, 
and  although  both  were  far  too  happy  to 
wish  to  recal  one  moment  of  their  exist¬ 
ence,  they  could  look  back  upon  every 
scene  of  their  life  with  feelings  in  which 
thankfulness  and  gratitude  were  invariably 
blended. 


THE  WEDDING  BREAKFAST. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  day  in  autumn, 
and  about  the  hour  of  noon,  that  a  group 
of  gazers  who  had  been  drawn  together  by 
the  arrival  of  a  wedding  rarttge  at  St. 
James’s  church,  Piccadilly,  were  clustered 
together  on  the  pavement,  waiting  to  see 
the  bridal-party  return  to  their  carriages. 
Twelve  o’clock  struck,  and  the  number  of 
idlers  had  increased  to  such  a  crowd  that 
many  respectable  persons  stopped  also, 
some  because  they  did  not  choose  to  be 
jistK  among  a  mob,  and  others  in  the 
hope  of  Irebolding  one  or  more  of  those 
glowing  i'n  personations  of  female  beauty 
commonly  to  be  found  among  the  daugh¬ 


ters  of  our  aristocracy.  The  expectant 
crowd  had  not  to  wait  long  ere  the  wed¬ 
ding-party  made  their  appearance.  First 
came  the  bride  and  bridegroom — the  for¬ 
mer  so  heavily  veiled  that  not  only  her 
face  but  the  greater  portion  of  her  dress 
was  completely  hidden.  She  was  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  her  husband,  a  fine,  noble, 
handsome  young  man,  attired  in  full  mili¬ 
tary  uniform,  and  accompanied  by  a  vete¬ 
ran  officer,  the  bride’s  father,  a  bluff, 
hearty,  jovial  -  looking  old  gentleman, 
whose  countenance  evinced  such  delight 
as  fully  showed  how  completely  the  mar¬ 
riage  met  with  his  approval.  And  now 
came  a  troop  of  bridesmaids,  all  elegantly 
attired,  and  more  or  less  possessed  of  per¬ 
sonal  attractions — one  especially,  the  last 
of  the  train,  a  dark,  bright  eyed  damsel, 
displaying  a  countenance  so  strikingly 
beautiful  as  to  excite  the  intense  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  the  by-standers,  particularly  of 
a  young  gentleman,  who,  the  instant  he 
beheld  the  maiden,  involuntarily  expressed 
his  delight  by  exclaiming  rapturously, 
“  What  a  perfect  Hebe  !”  There  he  stood, 
his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  her  as  she 
took  her  seat  in  the  bridesmaids'  carriage, 
and  still  he  remained  rudely  staring,  and 
endeavouring  to  get  a  parting  glance  at  his 
idol  as  the  vehicle  drove  off  The  only 
'  apology  we  can  make  for  such  rudeness 
is,  that  the  offender  was  an  artist,  .md 
that  in  the  form  which  had  so  enraptured 
him,  he  had  found  almost  a  perfect  speci- 
'  men  of  that  style  of  beauty  which  consti¬ 
tuted  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  his 
artistic  idealities.  Scarcely  conscious  of 
I  anything  around  him,  our  dreamer  invo- 
;  luntarily  pursued  Ids  course  homewards, 

I  and  presently  stopped  and  let  himself  in 
I  at  the  door  of  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of 
I  Gcdden-sqiiare.  Here,  sascending  to  the 
'  third  floor,  he  at  last  reached  his  “  eyry 
I  home,”  a  miserable  attic,  so  perfectly 
^  cheerless  and  comfortless  that  no  one 
;  whose  existence  was  not  purely  mental 
could  possibly  have  found  any  happiness 
in  it.  It  mattered  not,  however,  to  such  a 
man  as  Edgar  Harcourt,  whether  he  waa 
lodged  on  a  first  floor  or  in  a  garret,  unless, 
indeed,  instead  of  cobwebs,  he  could  have 
had  his  walls  hung  with  paintings.  To  all 
else  he  was  utterly  oblivious,  especially  on 
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the  morning  we  here  allude  to,  when,  the 
instant  heliud  entered  his  room, he  hurriedly 
snatched  up  his  sketch-book,  and  became 
so  absorbed  in  the  use  of  his  pencil,  that, 
on  turning  round,  after  having  almost 
faithfully  daguerrcotyped  the  morning's 
vision,  he  was  astonished  to  discover  the 
fat  figure  of  Mrs.  Briggs,  his  landlady, 
seated  most  uneasily  in  a  dilapidated  chair, 
and  panting  with  heat  and  exhaustion. 

“Them  stairs  is  such  a  height,"  ex¬ 
claimed  Mrs.  Briggs. 

“  They  are,  madam,’’  replied  Edgar  in 
a  tone  of  sympathy,  though  at  the  very 
moment  he  was  wishing  that  they  were 
at  least  a  story  higher. 

“And  your  rent  is  a  running  up  so,  Mr. 
Harcourt,’’  continued  his  visitor,  "and 
there's  the  collector  threatening  to  seize 
upon  me  for  taxes.’’ 

“Dearme!  What,  seize  you!”  exclaimed 
Edgar,  scarcely  able  to  repress  a  smile  at 
the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  bis  fat  landlady 
so  summarily. 

“  Such  an  exposure  to  the  neighbours 
you  know,  sir,”  continued  Mrs.  Btiggs. 
“  You  must  let  me  have  some  money  tliis 
week,  you  must  indeed,  sir.” 

“Well,  madam,  I  hope — that  is,  I — ’’ 

“If  it's  only  a  trifle,”  interrupted  the 
lady;  “say  half  a  sovereign.  But  pray 
don’t  disappoint  me.” 

*'  Well,  you  may  rely  upon  it,”  replied 
Hurcourt,  after  some  hesitation  ;  "  I’ll  get 
you  that,  at  all  events.”  And,  satisfied 
with  this  assurance,  our  artist's  tormen¬ 
tress  presently  took  her  departure. 

Edgar  closed  the  door,  and  threw  him¬ 
self  into  a  chair,  with  the  dissatisfied  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  man  who  has  involved  himself  in 
a  difficulty  beyond  the  means  of  extrica¬ 
tion.  Nor  was  this  the  only  perplexity 
of  the  kind  in  which  the  scantiness  of  his 
resources,  consisting  entirely  of  his  pre¬ 
carious  earnings  as  a  portrait-painter,  had 
involved  him.  He  believed  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  both  talent  and  energy  sufficient 
not  only  to  raise  himself  beyond  the  reach 
of  such  petty  annoyances,  but  probably  to 
attain  fame  and  fortune.  He  resolved  to 
exert  his  utmost  skill,  and  ende.avour  to 
produce  a  painting  that  might  gain  a  pur¬ 
chaser  among  the  virtuosi,  and  win  the 
favourable  opinion  of  the  public.  He  bad 


often  thought  of  making  such  an  effort, 
but  never  could  decide  upon  a  subject. 
This  arose  from  a  secret  consciousness 
that  his  ideas  were  far  too  great  for  his 
power  of  execution  ;  and  he  felt  that  to 
fail  in  his  first  attempt  might  be  fatal. 
Great  judgment  would,  however,  be  re¬ 
quired  in  a  design  of  a  less  aspiring  na¬ 
ture.  It  must  be  something  that  would 
find  a  response  in  the  hearts  of  the  mil¬ 
lion,  while  it  admitted  full  scope  for  the 
most  masterly  exercise  of  his  pencil.  In 
this  difficulty  his  thoughts  reverted  to  the 
scene  of  the  morning ;  and  then,  as  if 
suddenly  struck  with  a  happy  conception, 
he  snatched  up  his  sketch  of  the  beautiful 
face  that  had  so  enchanted  him,  and,  after 
gazing  upon  it  for  a  few  seconds,  laid  it 
down  with*  the  fulf  conviction  that  he 
could  scarcely  fail  to  make  a  successful 
debut  with  such  a  picture  as  he  contem¬ 
plated. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  preparing  his  canvas,  and  sketching 
and  improving  his  design.  Very  early  on 
the  following  morning  he  was  busy  pre¬ 
paring  bis  colours,  and  then  commenced 
the  task  on  which  his  future  prosperity 
depended.  It  was  a  cabinet  picture,  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Royal  Academy's  ensuing 
exhibition,  and  he  lavished  the  utmost 
pains  u|ion  it,  receiving  great  encourage¬ 
ment  from  several  first-rate  judges  of  art, 
to  whom  he  submitted  it  for  inspection. 
At  last  the  painting  was  completed  and 
sent  in,  having  met  with  the  unqualified 
encomiums  of  an  academician  whose 
opinion  of  its  merits  was  fully  confirmed 
by  Edgar’s  receiving  an  official  communi¬ 
cation  from  the  Academy,  informing  him 
that  his  contribution  had  been  accepted. 
His  anxiety  for  the  opening  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  now  became  intense  ;  and  when,  at 
last,  the  day  arrived,  he  was  delighted  to 
find  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  illiberal 
course  adopted  towards  unknown  artists, 
the  painting  had  been  hung  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  admit  of  a  correct  judgment 
being  passed  upon  its  merits.  It  was  en¬ 
titled  in  the  catalogue  “The  Wedding 
Breakfast,’  and  the  depiction  exhibited 
an  elegantly-furnisbed  apartment,  look¬ 
ing  out  upon  a  lawn,  at  the  end  of  which 
ran  a  river  rippling  in  the  morning  sua> 

a  * 
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ahine,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  acclivity,  i 
covered  with  trees,  in  all  the  varied  tints  I 
of  autumn's  mellow  foliage,  thus  forming 
an  extremely  beautiful  and  picturesque  I 
perspective.  The  breakfa.st-table  was  | 
laid  out  in  a  style  which,  although  by  no 
means  free  from  display,  evinced  the  most 
scrupulous  taste  and  refinement ;  the 
fruits  and  other  delicacies  provided  for 
the  repast,  together  with  a  magnificent 
stand  of  fruit  and  flowers  in  the  centre  of 
the  table,  and  even  the  ordinary  breakfast 
equipage,  all  forming  most  elaborate  and 
exquisite  specimens  of  artistic  perfection. 
Evidently  with  a  view  of  avoiding  the 
tameness  of  a  formal  breakfast-party,  and 
to  afford  scope  instead  for  some  admirable 
miuping,  the  artist  bad  depicted  tbe 
bride,  attended  by  her  mother  and  the 
bridesmaids,  entering  the  room  and  being 
received  by  her  father  and  his  son-in-law. 
A  very  venerable  lady,  whom  no  one  could 
mistake  for  grandmamma,”  was  seated 
in  a  high-backed,  old-fashioned  chair, 
stretching  out  her  arms  to  welcome  the 
young  bride,  whose  figure  and  counte¬ 
nance — the  very  perfection  of  a  “  Hebe" — 
combined  extreme  grace  and  fine  deve¬ 
lopment  of  form,  with  almost  an  exact 
likeness,  in  every  feature,  of  the  enchant¬ 
ing  original. 

Edgar  read  praises  of  his  work  in  every 
toumal,  and  during  his  visits  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  enjoyed  the  further  satisfaction  of  hear¬ 
ing  bis  picture  extolled  in  thehighestterms. 
During  all  this  time,  however,  the  poor 
artist  was  secretly  suffering  such  extreme 
penury  as  not  only  to  render  his  meals, 
dinners  especially,  very  intermittent,  but 
to  involve  him  in  the  liability  of  expulsion 
from  his  lodging,  his  landlady  becoming 
so  importunate  that,  to  avoid  her  perpe¬ 
tual  intrusion,  he  spent  whole  days  out  of 
doors  which  might  have  been  more  advan¬ 
tageously  employed  at  home. 

One  afternoon,  returning  from  a  long 
morning's  ramble,  during  which  he  had 
been  amusing  himself  with  his  sketch¬ 
book  in  the  suburbs,  he  happened  to  look 
in  at  Somerset  House,  when  the  exhibition 
was  so  thronged  with  visitors  that  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  an 
occasional  crush  among  the  double  stream 
of  persons  passing  up  and  down  the  grand 


staircase.  As  the  hour  of  closing  ap¬ 
proached,  the  crowd  thickened,  and  just 
as  Edgar  had  managed  to  squeeze  himself 
through  the  open  door  of  the  exhibition- 
room  leading  to  the  landing,  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  something  that  was  lying  on 
the  ground  in  a  corner  of  the  door-way. 
He  managed  to  pick  it  up,  and  on  exam¬ 
ining  it  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the 
street,  found  it  to  be  a  hair  bracelet  set 
with  precious  stones  in  a  very  costly  man¬ 
ner,  and  having  a  magnificent  ruby  in 
the  centre.  The  back  of  the  clasp  was 
engraved  with  the  initials  E.  L.  C.,  and  a 
lock  of  hair,  gleaming  like  silver,  was  curi¬ 
ously  concealed  in  the  gold  casing.  Edgar 
was  perplexed  to  know  what  to  do  with 
the  trinket,  which  he  had  ascertained  to 
be  worth  a  considerable  sum  ;  and  as  he 
had  not  the  means  of  advertising  it,  re¬ 
solved  to  await  the  probable  announce¬ 
ment  of  its  loss  in  one  of  the  public  jour¬ 
nals.  The  only  step  he  could  himself 
take  for  its  restoration,  was  to  leave  his 
address  with  the  porter  at  Somerset  House, 
in  case  any  inquiry  should  be  made  by  the 
owner,  who  would  of  course  be  able  to 
give  an  exact  description  of  the  bracelet. 

He  was  preparing  to  leave  home  on  the 
following  d.ay,  when  he  was  met  at  the 
door  of  his  room  by  an  elderly  gentleman, 
to  whose  inquiry  for  her  lodger  the  land¬ 
lady  bad  replied  by  desiring  the  stranger  to 
“  walk  up,”  and,  thus  taken  by  surprise, 
Edgar  was  compelled  to  receive  him  in 
his  attic.  He  had  called  to  claim  the 
bracelet  on  behalf  of  his  daughter ;  and 
after  giving  an  exact  description  of  it, 
stated  that  it  was  a  trinket  she  valued  far 
beyond  its  pecuniary  value,  and  he  in¬ 
tended  to  have  offered  a  handsome  reward 
for  its  recovery,  had  not  his  inquiry  at 
Somerset  House  that  morning  fortunately 
proved  successful, 

“  I  am  extremely  glad  of  it,  sir,”  said 
Edgar,  handing  him  the  bracelet,  and  at 
the  same  time  stating  when  and  by  what 
accident  he  found  it. 

I  esteem  it  a  most  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance.”  replied  the  str.tnger,  “that  tbe 
trinket  should  have  fallen  into  such 
honourable  hands ;  and  my  daughter  will 
feel  inexpressibly  grateful  to  you,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  was  a  keepsake  from  her  uncle. 
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who  has  been  absent  many  years  in  India,  I 
and  whose  age  may  preclude  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  her  ever  seeing  him-  again.  You 
see,  sir,”  continued  the  stranger,  opening 
the  cavity  at  the  back  of  the  bracelet, 
“  here  is  a  lock  of  hair  which  both  my 
daughter  and  myself  value  far  more  than 
all  the  jewels,  and  we  must  account  our¬ 
selves  greatly  your  debtor  for  restoring 
it.” 

“  Not  in  the  least,  sir ;  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  that  your  anxiety  respecting  it  has 
been  so  speedily  dispelled,  and  cannot  help 
feeling  that  my  introduction  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition  has,  in  this  one  circumstance  alone, 
proved  iinroramonly  propitious.” 

This  remark  led  to  a  conversation,  in 
the  course  of  which  Edgar’s  visitor  learnt, 
with  evident  interest,  the  important  na¬ 
ture  of  our  artist's  effort  to  raise  himself 
from  obscurity. 

“Will  you  favour  me  with  the  title  and 
number  of  your  painting  in  the  catalogue  ? 
My  daughter  is  going  to  the  exhibition 
again  in  a  day,  and  I  shall  certainly  have 
the  pleasure  of  accompanying  her.” 

“I  should  recommend  you  to  go  there 
early,”  suggested  Edgar.  “  I  have  set  a 
mark  against  the  picture  in  my  catalogue, 
which  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  otfer 
you." 

The  visitor  accepted  it  with  thanks ;  and 
after  a  desultory  conversation  respecting 
the  l>eat  works  of  some  of  our  most  emi¬ 
nent  artists,  he  rose  to  take  his  leave,  at 
the  same  time  handing  Edgar  his  card, 
“  Mr.  J.  B.  Cator,  Brj-anstone-square.” 

“I  shall  most  likely  take  the  liberty  of 
paying  you  another  visit  very  shortly,” 
continued  he,  “  if  merely  to  return  your 
catalogue,  and  let  you  know  what  I  think 
of  your  picture — the  subject  is  excellent, 
and  probably  I  may  be  able  to  find  you  a 
purchaser.” 

Edgar  expressed  his  thanks,  and  his 
visitor  departed. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  our  artist  re¬ 
ceived  a  packet  containing  the  returned 
catalogue  and  a  check  for  j£^I00,  uccom- 

anied  by  a  note,  in  which  the  writer  said 

e  hoped  his  remittance  would  secure  him 
possession  of  the  painting  as  soon  as  the 
exhibition  closed.  In  the  meantime,  he 
intreated  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 


Mr.  Harcourt  to  dinner  on  the  following 
Wednesday,  at  six  o’clock,  adding,  mys- 
teriously,  that  some  ladies  who  had  par¬ 
ticular  reasons  for  taking  an  extraordinary 
interest  in  his  picture  were  extremely 
desirous  of  being  introduced  to  him. 

Highly  delighted  with  his  good  fortune, 
Edgar  immediately  wrote  a  reply,  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  receipt  of  his  friend’s  luuniti- 
cent  remittance,  and  accepting  his  hos¬ 
pitable  invitation,  'riie  day  arrived,  and 
the  youth  hastened  to  keep  his  appoint¬ 
ment  On  entering  the  drawing-room, 
he  was  received  by  his  host  in  the  most 
cordial  manner,  and  introduced  to  a  party 
of  ladies,  amongst  whom  Edgar  instantly 
recognised  the  lovely  original  of  the  brides¬ 
maid  whose  portrait  he  had  so  faithfully 
depicted. 

“  My  daughter,  sir.  Miss  Emily  Cator, 
who  is  so  infatuated  as  to  conceive  that 
you  have  actually  conferred  upon  her  the 
honour  of  giving  the  world  her  likeness,’’ 
said  the  old  gentleman,  rubbing  his  hands 
with  delight  at  the  evident  surprise  and 
confusion  of  both  parties. 

“  The  infatuation  was  mine  in  supposing 
I  could  realise  a  faithful  delineation  of  so 
much  perfection,”  replied  Edgar  bowing  ; 
“  and  I  most  earnestly  intreat  the  young 
lady’s  pardon  for  my  extraordinary  pre¬ 
sumption.” 

A  smile  that  lit  up  the  dazzling  beauty 
of  the  maiden’s  countenance  to  a  height 
that  would  have  baffled  the  pencil  of  a 
Rubens,  conveyed  to  Edgar  the  full  assu¬ 
rance  of  his  having  in  nowise  otfended ; 
and  in  this  he  was  contirmed  by  the  dam¬ 
sel’s  father,  who,  as  if  to  break  the  awk¬ 
ward  pause  that  now  ensued,  exclaimed — 

“  Oh,  you  need  not  be  at  all  afraid  of 
having  given  any  offence,  Mr.  Harcourt ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  all  very  much 
obliged  to  you ;  but  perhaps  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  gratify  our  curiosity 
by  informing  us  when  and  where  you  took 
that  young  lady  s  likeness  ?’' 

“  It  was  impossible  to  forget  the  features 
of  a  bridesmaid  who  fur  excelled  even 
what  a  poet  might  have  depicted  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  beauty  of  the  bride !”  replied 
Edgar. 

“The  bridegroom  being  a  fine  young 
fellow  in  regimentals,  and  the  marriage 
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ceremony  taking  place  at  St.  James's  i 
church,”  said  Mr.  Cator.  | 

“  Where  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  ar- 
live  just  in  time  to  see  the  wedding-party 
return  to  their  carriages,”  rejoined  Edgar, 
*■  an  incident  I  shall  ever  remeinber  with 
the  utmost  delight.” 

“  It  only  shows  to  what  a  trivial  circum¬ 
stance  a  man  may  he  indebted  for  exciting 
him  to  the  display  of  talent  which  other¬ 
wise  he  might  have  been  unconscious  of 
possessing,"  sagely  observed  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  whose  guest  was  puzzling  him¬ 
self  for  a  reply  that  might  render  the  con¬ 
versation  less  personal,  when  he  was 
relieved  by  the  announcement  of  dinner  : 
being  on  table,  and  had  the  felicity  of ' 
conducting  Emily  to  the  drawing-room,  ' 

honour  which  secured  him  the  privilege 
of  being  seated  next  to  her  during  the 
cepast. 

The  Indies  having  retired  soon  after  par¬ 
taking  of  the  dessert,  Mr.  Cator  entered 
into  a  very  friendly  conversation  with 
Edgar  respecting  his  future  prospects,  and 
thus  led  him  into  a  frank  avowal  of  the 
present  situation  of  his  affairs,  evidently  i 
with  a  view  of  being  able  to  ascertain  what  j 
chance  he  had  of  overcoming  the  dilticul-  I 
ties  that  were  oppo.sed  to  his  advancement ' 
in  his  profession.  This  caused  our  young  I 
artist  to  unbosom  himself  so  freely,  that 
before  they  rose  from  table  Mr.  Cator  was 
in  full  possession  of  the  youth’s  private 
histor)’ — that  of  one  who  had  early  been 
bereft  of  his  nearest  relatives — and  Edgar 
was  delighted  to  find,  from  the  warm¬ 
hearted  sympathy  the  detail  excited,  that 
his  confidence  was  not  likely  either  to  be 
unappreciated  or  misplaced. 

After  passing  one  of  those  delightful 
evenings  which  are  only  to  be  enjoyed  in  the 
society  of  highly-refined  and  accomplished 
females — such  an  evening  as  he  had  not 
spent  for  many  years — Edgar  took  his  leave 
in  a  most  extatic  state  of  felicity,  chiefly 
attributable  to  his  most  unexpected  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  beautiful  idol  of  his  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  in  whom  he  had  discoveied 
mental  endowments  of  a  much  higher 
order  than  those  which  are  commonly 
found  to  accompany  the  possession  of 
great  personal  attractions. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Cator  visited  Edgar 


111  a  new  abode,  which  the  munificent 
price  he  had  given  for  his  picture  had  en> 
abled  the  artist  to  procure,  and  afterwards 
made  him  a  present  of  sundry  additions 
to  his  furniture,  without  even  apprising 
tiim  of  any  such  intention.  Scarcely  a 
day  elapsed  without  his  calling,  sometimes 
passing  the  whole  afternoon  in  the  artist's 
studio,  and,  finally,  insisting  upon  taking 
his  jiroUgi  home  with  him  to  dinner. 

It  so  happened  ,that  a  number  of  days 
had  elapsed  during  which  Edgar  had  seen 
nothing  of  his  patron  ;  and,  at  last,  con¬ 
ceiving  he  might  be  ill,  he  determined  to 
make  a  morning  call.  His  face  had  be¬ 
come  so  familiar  to  the  footman  who 
opened  the  door,  that  the  latter,  dispensing 
with  the  formality  of  a  card,  hastened  to 
acquaint  his  master,  and  returned  in  an 
instant  to  conduct  Edgar  upstairs  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  he  found,  seated  on 
the  sofa,  smoking  his  hookah,  a  remark¬ 
ably  yellow-faced  old  gentleman,  attired 
in  very  capacious  white  trousers,  and  a 
morning  gown  of  an  extremely  showy 
oriental  pattern. 

“  Give  me  your  hand,  Mr.  Harcoiirt ; 
I'm  delighted  to  see  you  !  ’  exclaimed  he, 
half  rising  from  his  seat,  and  welcoming 
the  youth  with  all  the  cordiality  of  an  old 
acquaintance ;  “  my  niece  will  be  here 
directly.  You  are  the  young  gentleman, 
1  believe,  who  took  that  admirable  por¬ 
trait,"  continued  he,  pointing  to  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  “  Wedding  Breakfast,"  which 
Edgar  now  observed  had  been  placed  for 
.  the  old  gentleman  to  gaze  upon  at  the 
;  foot  of  the  sofa.  “  I  could  never  have  an¬ 
ticipated  such  a  gratification,  sir,  as  you 
>  have  prepared  for  me  ;  it  has  been  quite 
I  as  unexpected  as  my  sudden  return  to 
I  England.  I  never  saw  such  an  admirable 
I  likeness  in  my  life,  sir,  never.’’ 
j  “  O  Mr.  Harcoiirt  I  ’  cried  Emily,  sud- 
I  denly  entering  the  room,  “I  am  so  glad  you 
have  come  !  Here’s  Uncle  Phil  in  a  fever 
of  impatience  to  be  introduced  to  you, 
and — ’* 

“  Uncle  Phil  has  already  introduced 
himself,’’  interrupted  the  latter;  then, 
turning  to  Edgar,  he  continued  : — 

“  From  what  I  have  heard  of  you,  young 
gentleman,  from  my  brother,  to  say  no- 
I  thing  of  the  high  admiration  I  entertain  for 
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your  talent,  I  a.iticipate  much  pleasure  in 
your  acquaintance.  1  h;vve  returned  to 
England  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my 
life  with  my  family,  and  save  them  the 
trouble  of  being  plagued  with  the  sale  of 
my  estates  in  India  after  iny  decease. 
Although,"  added  he,  casting  a  facetious 
look  at  his  niece,  “  I  hare  not  the  least 
idea  of  dying  for  a  number  of  years  yet, 
I  assure  you.  No,  I  m  only  in  my  prime 
at  present,  and  by  the  bye,  sir,  now  I 
think  of  it,  you  shall  paint  my  portrait. 

I  have  a  host  of  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  if  you  make  a  good  likeness 
it  may  be  of  service  to  you.  You  shall 
begin  to-morrow.” 

Edgar  bowed. 

Emily’s  father  here  entered  the  room, 
and  after  expressing  his  delight  at  the  in¬ 
troduction  that  had  taken  place,  explained 
that  his  absence  from  Edgar's  lodgings, 
for  several  days  past,  had  been  caused  by 
the  entirely  unanticipated  arrival  of  his  ' 
brother,  without  the  least  previous  an¬ 
nouncement  of  bis  intended  return  to 
England. 

■The  next  morning  ”  Uncle  Phil"  had 
the  first  sitting  for  his  portrait,  and  thus 
our  artist  became  a  constant  visitor,  and 
so  ingratiated  himself  with  all,  especially 
with  the  original  of  the  portrait  (which 
proved  an  excellent  likeness),  that  he  at 
last  ventured  to  make  an  avowal  to  Emily 
of  the  passion  he  had  long  cherished,  and 
was  delighted  to  find  himself  favourably 
received.  “Uncle  Phil”  paid  him  liberally 
for  his  portrait,  and  the  orders  that  Edgar 
received  from  his  friends  soon  gained  him 
not  only  a  very  comfortable  income  for  a 
bachelor,  but  a  high  reputation. 

Edgar  had  just  finished  a  very  admi¬ 
rable  family  group,  containing  the  like¬ 
nesses  of  two  young  ladies  who  had  been 
Emily  s  schoolfellows,  and  the  artist  was 
submitting  it  to  ”  Uncle  Phil”  tor  inspec¬ 
tion.  when  the  latter  exclaimed — 

“  I  think  it  is  high  time,  young  man,  that 
you  made  your  fortune,  and  1  have  long 
intended  to  give  you  a  substantial  lift. 
My  friends,  however,  don’t  patronise  you 
so  handsomely  as  1  could  wish,  and  there¬ 
fore  1  advise  you  to  trv  something  else 
besides  portrait-painting,^’  said  Uncle  Phil, 
scarcely  able  to  suppress  a  laugh  at  the 


look  of  ama/.ement  with  whicli  Edgar  re¬ 
garded  him. 

*•  Something  else,  sir  1” 

“  Oh,  it  is  nothing  at  all  extraordinary, 
I  assure  you,  though  it’s  been  bntb  the 
ruin  and  the  making  of  many.  What  do 
you  think  of  matrimony  ?” 

Edgar  made  no  reply,  but  his  look  was 
sullicient  to  convince  *'  Uncle  Phil"  that 
his  intended  oll'er  would  be  rapturously 
accepted. 

“  I  can  see  very  clearly,”  continued  he, 
“  that  you  and  my  niece  are  far  from  being 
averse  to  each  other.  If  I  give  her  ten 
thousand  pounds  for  her  marriage-portion. 
I’m  sure  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  her  father’s  consent,  and  then  I 
think  you  may  make  matrimony  a  sort  of 
helpmate  to  portrait-painting." 

We  think  our  readers  will  agree  that 
the  correctness  of  "  Uncle  Phil’s”  de¬ 
duction  from  the  proposition  he  had 
thus  laid  down  was  perfectly  undeniable  ; 
but  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  state,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sceptical,  th.it  many 
years  have  now  elapsed  8in;e  that  propo¬ 
sition  was  carried  into  effect,  and  that  the 
friends  of  the  married  couple  are  unani¬ 
mous  in  declaring  that  “  Uncle  Phil’s" 
notion  of  trying  "  something  else  besides 
portrait-painting’  was  a  golden  idea,  by 
which  the  greatest  possible  happiness  has 
been  realised. 

s.  L.  H. 


Rising  in  the  Woblu.— You  should  bear 
constantly  in  mind  that  iiinc-tciitht  of  us  are, 
from  the  very  nature  aud  necessities  of  tlie 
world,  born  to  gain  our  livelihood  by  the  sweat 
of  our  brow.  What  reason  have  we,  then,  to 
presume  that  our  children  are  nut  to  do  the 
same?  If  they  be,  as  now  and  then  one  will  be, 
endowed  witli  extraordinary  powers  of  mind, 
tliese  powers  may  have  an  opi>ortunity  of 
developing  themselves;  anil  if  they  never  have 
that  opportunity,  the  liarni  is  not  very  great  to 
us  or  to  them.  Nor  does  it  hence  follow  that  the 
descendants  of  labourers  are  always  to  be  la¬ 
bourers.  The  path  upwards  is  steep  and  long, 
to  be  sure.  Industry,  rare,  skill,  excellence,  in 
tlie  present  parent,  lay  the  foundation  of  a  rise 
under  mure  favourable  circumstances  for  the 
children.  The  children  of  these  take  arwfhp' 
nse;  and  by  and  by  the  descendants  of  the 
present  lalioui'er  Ih-coiiic  gentlemen.  This  is 
the  natural  progress.  It  is  by  attempting  to 
reach  the  top  at  a  single  leap  that  so  much 
misery  is  produced  in  the  world. 
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ESSAY  VI. 
woman’s  influence. 

If  happiness  could  he  enjoyed  in  a  state 
of  celibacy,  surely  Adam,  in  his  primeval 
state,  miftht  have  drunk  in  its  essence ; 
but  in  his  bosom  was  implanted  sympa¬ 
thies  and  affections  which  demanded  the 
society  of  a  reasonable  creature  like  him¬ 
self,  and  hence  it  was  the  Almif^hty 
created  for  him  a  helpmate  adapted  to 
his  wants  and  wishes — Woman,  endowed 
with  affection  to  win  him  ;  a  keen  sensi 
biiity  to  attract  him ;  a  weakness  to 
awaken  his  sympathy,  and  to  claim  sup¬ 
port  and  protection  from  bis  sterner 
character;  her  artless  simplicity  and 
confidinfr  lore,  and  her  meek  retiring 
spirit,  strangely  contrasting  with  man  s 
bold  nature  and  aspiring  ambition — such 
was  the  companion  given  to  man,  and 
whom  the  immortal  Sbakspeare  has  so 
well  described  as 

“  Perfect  Woman,  nobly  planned !” 

Woman,  by  her  gentle  influence,  sub 
dues  the  wayward  heart  of  man,  reclaims 
the  erring,  and  comforts  the  despairing  ; 
and,  by  the  power  of  her  affection,  which 
is  an  attractive  loadstone,  allures  him  often 
from  the  abyss  of  misery  to  the  confines 
of  happiness.  Directed  in  a  right  channel, 
her  influence  gently  leads  to  regions  of 
happiness  and  peace,  shedding  its  light 
over  the  benighted  mind,  and  sowing  in 
the  youthful  breast  the  seeds  of  piety  and 
benevolence.  By  her  is  encouraged  that 
thirst  for  knowledge  which  is  implanted  in 
the  breast  of  childhood,  and  instils  into 
the  mind  that  wise  ambition  which  teaches 
us  to  prefer  good  to  evil,  and  an  active 
life  to  one  of  indolence.  But  not  only  in 
childhood  does  she  exert  her  influence 
over  the  mind,  but  as  years  increase  doth 
she  entwine  herself  around  the  heart  of 
man,  gently  leading  him  with  a  silken 
cord  of  affection  into  the  paths  of  recti¬ 
tude.  Many  a  husband  has  been  thus 
reclaimed  to  his  better  self,  and  owed  his 
high  position  in  society  to  the  loving  and 
gentle  wife,  whose  guardian  influence  was 
felt,  not  teen.  I 

Again,  is  there  not  centered  in  woman's 
heart  the  deep  well-spring  of  love,  whether  | 


I  we  regard  her  in  her  pure  confiding 
^  attachment  to  man  or  notice  her  disin¬ 
terested  sympathy  ?  And  in  her  character 
of  mother,  observe  that  untold  love  which 
is  so  beautifully  expressed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines : — 

A  Mother’s  love !  how  sweet  the  name  1 
What  is  a  .Mother's  lovel 
A  noble,  pure,  and  tender  flame. 

Enkindled  from  above. 

To  bless  a  Heart  of  earthly  mould— 

The  warmest  love  that  can  (nrow  cold — 

This  is  a  Mother’s  lovel 

And  is  this  a  true  description  of  that 
holy  flame  which  emanates  from  Woman's 
heart  ?  Yes  ;  it  is  to  her  that  we  look  for 
that  feeling  of  sympathy  which  is  often 
denied  us  elsewhere,  and  that  gentleness 
and  softness  of  manner  which  smooths 
the  rough  and  rugged  path  of  man  through 
life. 

Like  the  olive-tree,  said  to  fertilise  the 
surrounding  soil.  Woman  sweetly  serves 
to  cheer  and  adorn  life.  Man’s  amuse¬ 
ments  are  insipid  unless  she  contributes  to 
them  ;  man’s  efforts  of  noble  ambition 
feeble  unless  she  applaids;  its  rewards 
valueless  unless  she  shares  them  ! 

TWILIGHT. 

W  H  sa  the  brooding  twilight  falls 
Hound  our  cottage  doom  and  halU ; 

Wlien  the  silent  star  pec-ps  out ; 

When  is  heard  the  farewell  shout. 

Ere  glad  childhood  seeks  its  home— 

Them  oh  then  1  will  gently  come 
Fond  thoughts  of  other  days ! 

Then  my  spirit  seeks  the  past 
With  its  store  of  memories  vast. 

Days  when  I,  a  child,  was  free 
As  the  hnnev-making  bee ; 

And  young  friends  with  me  would  go 
Where  the  spring-buds  still  do  blow. 

Where  the  lambkins  still  do  grate. 
When  the  evening  twilight  falls, 

Then  a  voice  within  me  calls. 

With  its  urgent,  plaintive  cry— 

**  Early  friends  and  joys  must  die  ; 

Links  to  form,  to  knit  the  heart 
To  such  hi  pes  as  ne’er  depart. 

Though  our  eyes  may  oil  be  wet  t” 

In  the  twilight  grey  appears 
Dusky  shades  of  early  years. 

And  they  bring  me  lost  delight— 

Forms  of  friends  removed  from  sight. 

But  deep  laid  in  memory’s  stare. 

And  they  teach  me  evermore. 

Vital  love  can  ne’er  forget. 

'  Oiu.  &.  Twink. 


W1SJ>0M.— WIT. 
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IBisbniu. 

Kvrkytiiing  useful  or  necessary  is  chciipeAt. 
Walking  the  most  wholesome  exercise;  water 
the  best  drink;  and  plain  food  the  most  nourish* 
in^  and  healthy  diet.  Even  in  knowled^  the 
most  useful  is  the  easiest  acquired. 

UtriiBM.^lt  is  not  in  the  power  of  riches  to 
make  a  man  happy ;  for  it  was  wisely  said  by  a 
man  of  ^eat  observation,  that  **  there  are  as 
many  miseries  beyond  riches  as  on  this  side  of 
them.**  And  yet  God  deliver  us  from  pinching 
powrty,  and  trrant  that,  having  a  competency, 
we  may  be  content  and  thankful. 

Hbaltii  and  Monk  Y.— There  is  thisdifferenre 
between  those  two  temporal  blessinifs— health 
and  money.  Money  is  the  most  envied,  but  t)ie 
least  enjoyed :  health  is  the  iiiost  enjoyed,  but 
the  least  envied.  And  this  superiority  of  the 
latter  is  still  more  obvioua  when  we  rente  t  that 
the  poorc'st  man  would  not  part  with  health  for 
money,  but  that  the  richest  would  gladly  part 
with  all  their  money  for  health. 

Ui:.«DiN(}. — Always  have  a  book  within  your 
reacli,  which  you  may  catch  up  at  your  odd 
minutes.  Uesolve  to  edT^*  in  a  little  reeling 
every  day,  if  it  is  but  a  single  sentence.  Thoughts 
take  up  no  room.  When  they  are  right  they 
afford  a  portable  pleasure,  with  w’hich  one  may 
travel  or  labour  witliout  trouble  or  curum* 
braiice. 

An  Hour.— One  Inmr  lost  in  the  morning  will 
put  back  all  the  business  of  the  day ;  one  hour 
gained  by  rising  early  will  make  one  month  in 
the  year. 

Lparnino. — One  clear  and  distinct  idea  is 
worth  a  world  of  misty  ones.  Gain  one  clear, 
distinct  truth,  and  it  becomes  a  centre  of  light. 

Tbachino. — Scratch  the  green  rind  of  a 
sapling,  or  wantuiily  twist  it  in  the  soil,  and  a 
sc.irred  or  cnmkctl  oak  will  tell  of  the  ac't  for 
years  t<»  come.  How  forcibly  d(Hs  this  figure  | 
iihow  the  necessity  of  giving  right  tendencies  to 
the  minds  and  hcartn  of  the  young! 

Truth  and  Krror.— The  best  method  of 
defeating  emir  is  to  establish  truth.  One  person 
pro|>oses  to  fill  a  bushel  with  tares ;  now,  if  I 
can  fill  it  firti  with  wheatf  I  shall  defy  his  at¬ 
tempts. 

We  should  take  care  wc  do  not  make  our  pro¬ 
fession  of  religion  a  substitute  for  religion. 

Things  are  sometimes  easily  and  impressively 
learnt  by  their  contraries. 

SENSiniLlTY.— 

“  Feeling  hearts  as  well  were  hearts  of  stone, 

If  what  they  ftrl  is  for  thvmselren  alone.” 

Acknowledging  we  have  been  in  the  wrong, 
is  only  showing  th.it  wc  arc  triscr  to*day  than 
yesterday. 

Knowledge.— lie  that  does  not  know  those 
things  which  arc  of  use,  and  necessary  for  him  to 
know,  is  but  an  ignorant  man  whatever  he  may 
know  besides. 

Excellkncr  is  never  granted  to  man,  but  as 
the  reward  of  Inh-^r. 

J  uouMRNT  —  Tin  y  who  sec  farthest  arc  least 
peremptory  in  their  determinations. 


m 

“Can  you  tell  me,  Billy,  how  it  is  that  the 
Chanticleer  always  keeps  his  featherH  so  sleek 
and  smooth?’*  “No,’*  “  Well,  I’ll  toll  you.  He 
always  carries  his  comb  with  him.** 

Till  Southern  Krn  records  the  marriage  in 
Virginia  of  Mr.  J.  Strange,  with  Miss  Elizabeth 
Strange.  .A  contein|>orary  thinks  the  affair  a 
little  strange,  but  that  the  next  event  w  ill  be  a 
little  stranger. 

If  the  eartii  takes  21  hours  to  go  round  the 
sun,  liow'  many  hours  will  it  take  a  son  to  get 
round  an  angry  fatlier  t 

Take  Notice. — When  you  go  to  drown  your¬ 
self  always  pull  off  your  clothes;  they  may  fit 
y«>ur  wife’s  second  liusband. 

“Why  is  the  letter  d  like  a  ring?'*  asked  a 
young  lady  of  her  lover,  who  was  as  dull  as  the 
generality  of  his  sex  in  such  a  situation.  *‘  Be¬ 
cause,'*  added  the  damsel,  with  u  modest  look, 

*•  becaus(*ife  can’t  bo  wed  without  it.** 

A  LADY  was  complaining  at  breakfast  that  the 
tea  was  very  had.  and  said  she  was  quite  sure  the 
water  did  not  boil.  “Nay,**  said  she,  “the  urn 
didn’t  even  hiss  when  it  was  brought  in.*' 

“.Vn,**  said  the  |>erson  addressed,  “  it  was  fnetV- 

Why  is  a  w*oman  living  up  two  pairs  of  stairs 
like  a  goddess?— Hcca  ise  she  is  a  second  Flora. 

The  man  who  thought  he  could  learn  to  make 
hoots  by  swallowing  “  sherry  cobblers  **  has  just 
got  out  a  w'ork  in  which  lie  attempts  to  prove 
that  by  eating  hope  you  will  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  waltzing !— Queer  old  customer. 

Dan  says  his  sister  is  a  mcml>er  of  the  Non- 
resistance  Society,  and  she  is  so  tender-hearted 
she  cannot  even  he  {>crsuaded  to  strike  a  light. 

Conundrum. — What  is  that  which  is  not 
enough  far  one,  but  frequently  too  much  for 
two  f— The  wedding-ring. 

Sympathetic  Bill.— This  is  the  niune  of  a  I 
new  pill  just  got  up,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
up  an  attachment  between  the  sexes;  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  si'dis  and  moonlight,  aud  is  taken  | 
through  a  flute*  i 

One  of  the  best-looking  girls  in  the  Troy 
pemiuiU’y  is  a  red-haired  girl  from  Vermont.  I 
Out  of  compliment  to  her  hair  they  call  he 
“  tlie  torch  of  love.”  | 

Double  Kntbndrb.— “ Were  you  ever  at 
Cork,  Mr.  Finite  ?*’  said  an  Irishman  to  him.  ' 
“  No,  1  never  was  at  Cork,*’  said  the  wit,  “  hut 
I  have  seen  a  great  many  drawings  of  it.” 

A  Clever  Son.— It  was  observed  to  the 
Reverend  Sidney  Smith,  that  I^rd  ^ 
must  have  felt  himself  considerably  astonished 
at  having  a  clever  son.  “  Yes,”  said  the  reverend 
jester;  “he  must  have  felt  like  a  hen  that  had 
’hatched  some  ducks  on  seeing  them  take  to  the 
water.” 

A  WAO,  speaking  of  the  embarkation  of 
troops,  said,  “  Notwithstanding  many  of  them  | 

leave  blooming  wives  behind,  they  go  away  in  | 

tratuporis/” 


®raiiiing  anit  Camlintiring. 
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AK  ORIGINAI.  I>ESIGN  FOR  BRAIDING  OR  TAMBODRINO  A  SLIPPER. 

This  dnira  ii  applicable  for  either  Braiding  or  Tamboaring,  and  has  a  rerjr  ele||[ant  appcaranre 
when  workea  upon  relret  or  eloth,  either  in  aingle  or  double  braid.  Fancy  will  dictate  the  most 
suitable  colours. 

N.B.  Any  subscriber  desirous  of  obtaining  a  fuU-sUed  perforated  pattern,  can  hare  cne  for¬ 
warded  by  post  on  inclosing  to  Ue  E^tor  12  postage-stamps. 


XUM 


This  dress,  which  is  a  combinslion  of  the  “  Polka  Jacket”  and  ordinary  dress,  is  exceedingly 
pretty  and  elegant,  and  well  calculated  to  show  off  the  figure  to  adrantage.  It  is  made  up  in  silk 
or  French  merino,  and  the  trimming  consists  of  broad  ribbon  velvet,  about  an  inch  in  width,  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  dress,  or  one  in  good  contrast.  To  those  who  are  averse  to  wearing  the  jacket 
as  a  single  garment,  this  may  form  a  pleasing  sabstitute. 
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OUK  PRACl'ICAL  DERSS  INSTliUCruK. 


\  F  IG.  3. 
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UKSCRIPTION  OF  DIAOUAMS. 

Fi);.  1,  Front  of  body— thf  trimminK  to  bo  brooKht  up  in  the  form  of  fitomicher.  Fig.  2, 
Btck  of  body.  Join  u  to  a  (Fig.  1),  6  to  6,  r  to  r,  d  to  rf.  Fig.  3,  Jneket.  Join  t  to  «  (Fig  1), 
/to/ (Fig.  i).  Fig.  4,  Sleeve. 


SELECTED  EXTRACTS.— THE  TOILETTE. 
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Itlfttcii  (lEitrartH. 

Thr  Ladies  of  Syria. — In  Bpeakin^  of  I 
theso  mountain  ladies,  I  liad  almost  forgotten  to 
mention  that  they  use  the  rhihouqiie;  and  tlie 
flre>8ido  reader  or  sentimental  miss  will  no  doubt 
eonsider  **Mmoking’*  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
female  accomplishment,  and  maybe  will  picture 
to  their  mimics  eye  an  old  gipsy  crone,  seated 
under  her  cart,  and  inhaling  from  a  dingy  little 
**duudecn*'  the  stifling  emanations  of  nauseous 
tobacco.  But  never  would  they  l>e  more  greatly 
mistaken  than  in  such  a  comparison;  and 
smoking  must  be  seen  as  practised  by  the  fair 
sex  in  the  East  to  be  fairly  judged  and  duly 
appreciated;  for  the  long  slender  jessamine  or 
rosewood  tul>e,  surmounted  by  its  rich  amber 
mouth-piece,  and  emitting  fragrant  fumes  reii-  ! 
dered  still  more  aromatic  by  the  sweet  lips  which  ' 
exhale  them,  has  the  same  attractioiis<-as  I 
gracefully  toyed  with  by  the  small  white  hand  of  | 
a  Syrian  damsel— tliat  the  expressive  fan,  the 
•peaking  **abanceo,*’  possesses,  when  used  with  i 
such  powerful  effect  by  the  dark-e^ed  and  man-  ! 
tillaM  daughters  of  Cadiz  or  Seville.— .Va;n>r.  1 

True  Tone  op  Polite  Wuitiso.— W!»en  j 
a  woman  of  feeling,  fancy,  and  accomplishment 
has  learned  to  converse  with  ease  and  grace,  I 
from  long  intercourse  with  the  most  )>olibhed  i 
society,  and  w  hen  she  writes  as  she  speaks,  she  i 
must  write  letters  a**  they  ought  to  be  written,  ' 
if  she  has  acquired  Just  as  much  habitual 
correctness  as  is  reconcilable  with  the  air  of 
negligence.  A  moment  of  euthusiasm,  a  burst 
of  feeling,  a  flash  of  eloquence  may  be  allowinl; 
but  the  intereoiirse  of  scicicly,  either  in  conver¬ 
sation  or  in  letters,  allows  no  more.  Though 
interdicted  from  the  long-continued  use  of 
elevated  language,  they  are  not  withe  iit  a 
resource.  There  is  a  part  of  langunge  which  is 
disdained  by  the  pedant  or  the  ueclaimer,  and 
which  both,  if  tliey  knew  its  difficulty,  would 
approach  witli  dread;  it  is  formed  of  the  most 
familiar  phrases,  and  terms  in  daily  use  by  the  | 
generality  of  men;  and  is  full  of  energy'  and  j 
vivacity,  bt'aring  upon  it  the  mark  of  those  keen 
feelings  and  strong  passions  from  which  it  I 
springs.  It  is  the  employment  of  such  phrases  I 
which  produces  what  may  be  called  colloquial 
eloquence.  Conversation  and  letters  may  he 
thus  raised  to  any  degrei'  of  animation,  without 
departing  from  their  char.arter.  Anything  may 
be  said  if  it  be  spoken  in  the  tone  of  society.  It 
is  thus  tiiat  harangues  and  declamations,  the  last 
proof  of  liad  taste  and  bad  manners  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  are  avoided;  while  the  fanev  and  the  heart 
Ond  the  means  of  pouringforth  all  their  stores.— 
MaeiiintoJth. 

The  Vegetable  Ki?«gdom.— When  the 
Frenchman  is  sipi  ing  liis  mu  mm*,  he  is  ' 
indulging  in  a  feast  of  chanroal  and  water;  when  I 
the  laundress  vie  \s  with  ailmiration  the  magical  I 
effects  of  starch  upon  her  mistress's  ruffs  and  ^ 
lace^,  she  only  does  homage  to  the  effects  of ' 
charcoal  and  w  ater;  the  sailor  whose  pride  is  the 
wooden  walls  of  Old  England,  is  still  but  a 
worshipper  of  charcoal  and  water;  the  prince 


who  exchanges  his  forests  for  diamonds  is  a 
barterer  of  charcoal  for  charcoal;  and  finally, 
the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom  is  little  more 
tlian  a  metainor)d)osis  of  charcoal  and  water  in 
countless  masquerading  forms. 


(£llt  CniltttL 

Macassar  for  Improtino  thr  Growth 
AND  Hkautifying  tiik  Haih. — One  ounce  of 
olive  oil,  one  dram  of  oil  of  Origanum,  one  and 
a  (quarter  dram  of  oil  of  rosemary ;  mix  well 
together. 

Sui/iana  Pomatum.— Take  equal  quantitief 
of  balsam  of  mecca,  oil  of  almonds,  and  s|«erma- 
ceti.  It  is  used  to  clear  and  preserve  the  com¬ 
plexion. 

A  ooni)  Family  Hair-Oil. —Melt  together 
over  the  fire  a  pint  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and 
an  ounce  of  s|M>rmaceti.  \Vhen  cold  stir  in  a 
talde-spooiifnl  of  oil  of  bergamot,  and  tw'o  grains 
of  civet. 

Ax  Excellent  and  simple  Cosmrtic.— - 
Pimpernel  water  is  a  sovereign  beautiHer  of  the 
complexion. 

BAND(»Li]fE  FOR  THR  Hai R.— Dissolve  pow¬ 
dered  gum-dragon  in  boiling-water,  and  scent 
with  bergamot  or  otto  of  roses. 

To  Inprovk  the  Complexion. —  Dissolve 
flowers  of  sulphur  in  milk,  and  strain  clean. 
When  used,  take  care  not  to  disturb  any  sedi¬ 
ment  of  the  sulpliur  that  may  remain. 

To  Dvr  the  Skin  Olive. — Use  walnut-juice 
mixed  w  ith  a  small  quantity  of  Spanish  anonatto. 
The  tint  required  may  be  ascertained  by  dipping 
the  finger  into  it. 

To  Fasten  Loose  Teeth  in  the  Head, 
AND  Strengthen  the  Gums.— Dissolve  an 
ounce  of  myrrh  as  much  as  possible  in  a  pint  of 
port  wine,  and  the  same  quantity  of  oil  of 
almonds;  wash  the  moiitii  with  this  fluid  every 
inoriiiitg.  This  is  likewise  an  excellent  remedy 
against  worms  in  the  gums. 

To  Clear  a  Tanned  Skin.— Take  some  un¬ 
ripe  grajies  and  soak  them  in  water,  sprinkle 
them  with  alum  and  salt,  then  wrap  them  up 
in  paper  and  roust  them  in  hot  ashes ;  squeexe 
out  the  juice,  and  wash  the  face  with  it  every 
morning  ;  it  will  soon  remove  the  tan. 

Tooth-powdrr,— Bum  common  hazel-nuts 
in  the  Are  till  the  flameis  gone,  and  they  are  red- 
hot;  take  them  out,  throw  nwa)  the  shell,  and 
crush  the  kernel,  which  will  then  form  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine  charcoal  tooth-|K>w'der. 

Chapped  Hands. — A  good  remedy  for  chapped 
bauds  is  to  apply  a  little  honey  to  the  hands 
after  washing  them  with,  soap;  this  likewise 
removes  the  roughness  of  skin.  It  is  particularly 
recommended  for  childreu's  hands  and  faeea  in 
I  cold  weather. 

I  To  Extract  Grease  from  Silks.— Scrape 
*  French  chalk,  put  it  on  the  grease  spot  snd  hold 
I  it  near  the  tire,  the  grease  will  melt  and  the 
I  French  chalk  absorb  it.  Brush  it  off;  repeat  if 
necessar}*. 
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KECEIPTS  FOR  COOKERY. 


fnr  (CDDkrn(. 

THINGS  IN  SEASON  FOR  OCTOHER. 

FiKii.*~Cod,  turlnit,  iiiackarel,  whiting,  pel«, 
oysters,  skate,  brill,  Hoiindcrs,  plaice,  soles, 
trout,  haddocks,  nd  mullet,  lobsters,  crabs, 
pr  awns,  barbel,  gudgeons,  teurli,  dories. 

Meat.— Beef,  iimtton,  veal,  pork,  venison, 
brawn. 

Poultry. —  Geese,  ducks,  fowls,  pullets, 
pigeons,  rabbits. 

Game.— Pheasants,  partridges,  grouse,  wood- 
cocks,  hares,  &c. 

Vbobtables.— Potatoes,  cabbage,  l>eans,  car* 
rots,  artichokes,  bea*kail,  turnips,  parsnips. 

Fruits.  —  Apples,  pears,  plums,  Hlberts, 
walnuts,  chesnuts,  grapes,  damsons,  ]K'aches, 
rtgi.  melons,  medlars,  quinces. 

Game  now  being  in  season,  wc  think  it  may  be 
iiselnl  to  our  fair  readers  to  give  them  a  few 
hints  for  cooking  and  carving  the  same. 

To  Roast  a  Pheasant. — Draw  carefully,  so 
as  not  to  tear  the  liver,  take  out  the  sinews  of 
the  legs,  and  twist  the  head  under  the  wing; 
cover  the  breast  with  pa|>cr  to  prevent  its  scorch* 
ing,  and  baste  well;  serve  with  a  fine  gravy 
slightly  flavoured  with  garlic,  and  bread'Sauce. 


To  Carve  a  Pheasant.— Fix  your  fork  in 
the  centre  of  the  breast  and  make  incisions  to 
the  bone  at  1,  2;  then  take  off  the  leg  in  the  line 
«1,  4,  and  the  wing  at  3,  5;  ser^'c  the  other  side 
in  the  same  manner,  and  separate  the  slices  you 
had  previously  divided  on  tlie  breast.  In  taking 
off  the  wings,  be  careful  not  to  venture  too  near 
the  neck,  or  you  will  hit  on  ttie  neck*bone, 
from  which  the  wing  should  be  divided.  Pass 
the  knife  through  the  line  6.  and  under  the 
merrvthought  towards  the  neck,  which  will  de¬ 
tach  It;  next  remove  the  neck* hones,  and  divide 
tlic  breast  from  the  back,  oy  cutting  through  the 
whole  of  the  ribs  close  to  the  breast;  turn  up 
the  back,  press  the  )»oint  of  the  knife  about 
lialf  way  between  the  iieek  and  rump,  and  on 
raising  the  lower  end  it  will  separate  easily; 
turn  the  rump  from  j’ou,  take  off  the  sidesmen, 
and  the  o|>eration  is  complete.  The  breast, 
wings,  and  mei  rythoiight,  are  the  most  delicate 
|iarts,  although  the  leg  has  a  higher  flavour. 

To  CeK)K  Trout.— Do  not  wash  them,  but  rub 


thiiii  dry:  atiuiut  ttioiii  with  the  l>est  salad  oil, 
fold  them  in  paper,  and  broil  on  a  gridiron. 
ber\’e  with  melted  butter,  French  vinegar,  Kiid 
I  rhup|>cd  chulots. 

'J'o  Preserve  Stone  Fruit  ok  any  kind. — 
Gather  when  n|M’,  and  lay  in  jars  of  one  |>ound 
*  each,  strew  over  all  six  ounces  of  flncly*powdered 
,  sugar;  cover  with  two  bladders  separately  tied 
down,  set  the  jars  in  a  stew-pan  up  to  the  neck, 
i  and  boil  gently  for  three  hours. 

Burnt  Onions  for  Uraviks.— Peel  and  chop 
I  flne  half  a  pound  of  onions  ai:d  put  them  into  a 
stew-pan  (not  tinned)  with  nearly  half  a  pint  of 
water  and  half  a  pound  of  moist  sugar.  Boil  the 
onions  a  few  minutes  before  adding  the  sugar, 
and  then  boil  gently  until  the  mess  becomes 
I  nearly  black  and  throw’s  out  bubbles  of  smoke. 

I  Have  rcadv  nearly  half  a  pint  of  boiling  vinegar, 

I  and  add  a  little  of  the  previous,  stirring  gently, 

I  with  a  w  ooden  spoon,  until  it  is  all  incorporated. 
When  cold,  bottle  for  use. 

I  Hunter's  Beef. — To  a  round  of  beef,  say 
I  251b.,  take  a  quarter  of  a  ]K)uud  of  saltpetre,  tivc 
ounces  of  brown  sugar,  one  ounce  of  black 
l>opprr,  one  ounce  of  Jamaica  iicppcr,  one  ounce 
of  cloves,  two  nutmegs,  three  handfuls  of  com¬ 
mon  salt,  all  in  the  fliiest  powder.  The  beef 
should  han^  two  or  three  days,  then  rub  the 
above  w'ell  into  it ;  let  it  lay  three  weeks  in  the 
I  pickle,  turning  and  basting  it  every  day,  with 
I  al»out  tlirt'c  times  a  week  adding  a  little  common 
'  salt.  Bc'fore  you  dress  it  dip  it  into  cold  water 
I  to  take  the  loose  inicc  off,  bind  it  up  tight,  put 
!  it  into  a  large  nan,  la^fr  ctinugh  to  cover  it,  at 
the  lK)ttom  of  it  shred  bcef-suet,  with  half  a 
pint  of  water ;  also  cover  the  top  of  it  with 
silted  suet,  cover  the  jwn  with  a  flour-and- 
water  crust,  and  browu-papiT  tied  over  that; 

I  bake  it  live  hours,  when  near  cold,  take  off  the 
crust  and  tape. 

I  To  Boil  Salmon.— Putin  arooniv  flsh-kettle 
plenty  of  water,  and  a  good  handful  of  salt; 
t  I’ut  in  your  tish,  and  let  it  l>oil  very  gently,  kcei>- 
I  ing  it  well  skimmed.  Allow  ten  minutes  to  the 
pound.  Toascertain  ifitbedone enough,  gently 
)  pass  a  knife  between  the  fish  and  the  bone,  and 
I  if  it  separate  easily  it  is  done.  Serve  it  on  a  dish 
I  with  a  flsh-platc,  lay  a  napkin  under  the  tish, 

!  garnish  with  parsley. 

'To  mare  Irish  Stbw’.— Take  a  piece  of  loin 
or  back  ribs  of  mutton,  and  cut  it  into  chop.*, 

;  put  it  in  a  stew-pan  with  pared  potatoes,  sliced 
I  onions,  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  water.  Put 
I  this  on  to  stew  slowly  for  an  hour,  covered  very 
^  close,  and  shake  it  occasionally  to  prevent  it 
i  from  sticking  to  the  bottom. 


i  All  that  has  been  written  in  song  or  told  in 
I  story  of  love  and  its  effects,  falls  fur  short  of  its 
I  reality.  Its  evils  and  its  blessings,  its  impo- 
I  tence  and  its  power,  its  sin  and  its  holiness,  its 
I  weakness  and  its  strength,  will  continue  the 
:  theme  of  nature  and  of  art  until  the  great  pulse 
I  of  the  universe  is  stilled.  Arising  from  the 
I  depths  of  misery,  descending  from  heaven  the 
most  direct  and  evident  manifestation  of  a  divine 
'  and  self-sacrificing  spirit,  it  is  at  once  the  t}Taiit 
;  and  the  slave.  Happier  as  the  latter.thaii  as  the 
former,  for  the  perfection  of  love  is  obedience. 
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THE  RAUBIT. 


These  aiiiniaU  are  ^cnr*ral  fa\oui  iten  m  itii  voun^ 
people.  In  a  nild  state  they  associate  in  large 
troops,  and  dig  deep  holes,  which  are  called 
Burrows.  In  large  pieces  of  uneven  ground 
called  rabbit-warrens,  numbers  of  these  burrows 
are  to  be  seen,  which  contnln  almost  countless 
families  of  rabbits.  So  long  as  these  creatures 
contiiie  themselves  to  sandy  tracts  and  unculti¬ 
vated  portions  of  land  tiiey  may  safely  be  allowed 
to  increase  in  numbers;  but  they  do  great  injury 
if  they  tiiid  their  way  among  corn  or  young 
plants.  They  form  a  favourite  article  of  fm^,  and 
their  fur  is  extensively  used,  and  forms  an  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  commerce. 

Our  engraving  represents  five  different  vari¬ 
eties  of  the  rabbit  tribe,  which  may  be  described 
as  follows: — **The  1‘erfect  I^p.’*  “The  Dew,  or 
Horn  Lop,**  “  The  Oar  I<op,^*  the  “  Half  liop,” 
and  **The  Common  Uabbit.*'  .Many  persons 
have  a  particular  fancy  for  these  long-eared  rab¬ 
bits,  some  of  w  hose  ears  have  reached  tlie  extra¬ 
ordinary  length  of  19  inches,  and  upwards  of  4 
inches  in  breadth.  Fancy  rabbits  fetch  very 
high  prices;  five,  ten,  and  even  twenty  guineas 
have  i>een  given  for  a  first-rale  doe. 

In  the  choice  of  rabbits  for  breeding  it  is  well 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  largest  sort;  and  it 
has  been  observed,  that  when  the  does  produce  | 
but  a  moderate  number  of  young  in  one  kindle 
they  are  usually  finer  and  better  than  when  they  ' 
are  more  numerous.  Some  have  recommended  i 
that  the  smallest  and  weakest  of  the  kindle  should  I 
be  destroyed  immediately  after  their  birth,  but  we  | 

^“Dipple’s  Manuals**  of  the  treatment  of  ' 
animals  will  be  found  both  cheap  and  useful.  | 


.  do  not  advise  this  plan  unless  the  new-born  rab¬ 
bits  appear  weak.  Nutritious  and  succulent 
food  should  be  administered  to  the  doc  when  she 
I  lias  littered,  such  us  cabbage-leaves,  lettuces, 
barley-meal  mixed  up  with  milk,  fresh  grains, 
or  malt  made  into  a  wash.  When  suckling,  a  doe 
will  require  twice  her  usual  quantity  of  food, 
and  this  should  he  administered  twice  a  day; 
and  when  tlie  young  begin  to  feed  supplv  them 
with  as  much  food  as  they  can  eat.  The  doe 
usually  goes  with  young  from  to  30  days;  and 
I  five  or  six  weeks  should  elapse  before  she  be 
again  mated.  The  doe  usually  begins  to  breed 
when  about  11  months  old,  and  will  have  four  or 
five  litters  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  produces 
from  four  to  nine  ^uung  ones  at  a  time.  It  is 
usual  for  the  first  eiglit  or  ten  days  after  kind¬ 
ling  to  shut  the  doe  up  in  her  breeding-hutch, 
for  if  exposed  to  the  light,  she  is  apt  to  destroy 
them.  When  the  young  rabbits  have  attained 
the  age  of  three  weeks  they  may  l>e  considered 
out  of  danger,  and  can  feed  of  themselves. 

The  buck-rabbit  must  always  hi*  kept  separate 
from  the  doc  and  young  ones,  or  it  will  lie  sure 
to  destroy  them  when  nuite  young.  In  a  wild 
as  well  as  a  domesticated  state,  this  pro|H'nsitT 
is  believed  to  exist.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  usual 
to  keep  only  one  buck  wliere  there  are  six  or 
seven  iloes ;  it  is  well,  therefore,  to  breed  them 
in  this  proportion. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  bestowed  in  keeping 
rabbits  clean  and  in  feeding  them  regularly  twice 
a  day — vis. :  as  early  as  possible  in  the  morning, 
and  again  earlv  in  the  evening,  say  at  four  or 
five  o’clock.  Too  much  food  should  not  be  given 
at  once,  os  they  are  apt  to  watte  and  spoil  what 
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remains.  When  fed  twice  a  day  a  (piarter  of  a 
pint  of  oat^  or  barley,  witli  half-a-piiit  of  clover 
chaff  mixed,  should  be  allowed  to  each  rabbit  at 
a  time.  If  any  other  food  be  given  them  half 
the  quantity  will  do. 

Rabbits  are  very  delicately  constituted,  and  arc 
subject  to  the  loss  of  app(;tite  from  cold  and 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  best 
way  to  remedy  this,  is  to  give  the  rabbit  a  slice 
of  bread  soaked  in  just  as  much  hot  milk  as  the 
bread  will  hold ;  this,  and  a  nice  warm  bed  of 
soft  hay,  will  generally  prove  effectual  in  impart-  I 
ing  a  fresh  relish  for  its  food.  | 

When  putting  rabbits  up  to  fatten,  nothing  is  | 
found  to  answer  so  well  as  l^rley-meal,  oat-meal,  | 
or  split  peas,  or  a  mixture  of  these,  allowing  at  - 
the  geuwe  time  a  little  sweet  hay,  and  a  timie- 
spaeufid  af  water.  Tite  best  age  at  which  to  pat 
them  up  for  this  purpose  is  &om  five  to  eight 
months. 


€^iugs  mnrtli  l&nnniiiig. 

Prvsrrvino  Potatoes. —  The  preservation 
of  potatoes  by  dipping  them  in  boiling  water  is 
a  valuable  and  useful  discovery.  Large  quanti¬ 
ties  may  be  cured  at  once,  by  putting  them 
into  a  basket  as  large  as  the  vessel  containing 
the  boiling-water  will  admit,  and  then  just  dip¬ 
ping  them  a  minute  or  two.  at  the  utmost.  The 
germ,  which  is  so  near  the  skin,  is  thus  de¬ 
stroyed  without  injury  to  the  potatoc.  In  this 
way  several  tons  might  be  cured  in  a  few  liours. 
They  should  be  then  dried  in  a  \\arm  oven,  and 
laid  up  in  sacks,  secure  from  the  frost,  in  a  dry 
place. 

To  MAKE  CURACOA. — Take  the  peel  of  three 
dosen  Seville  oranges,  two  and  a  half  pounds  of 
white  sugar-candy  pounded  very  Hne,  two 
ounces  of  cinnamon,  and  four  bottles  of  brandy. 
The  whole  should  be  put  into  a  stone-bottle, 
and  shaken  occasiotially.  Bottle  in  three  weeks* 
time.  This  is  a  very  delicious  liqueur. 

Wash  for  Destroying  Bugs.— Take  half 
an  ounce  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  two  ounces 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  two  pints  of  water, 
mixed  together.  Wash  the  bedsteads  thoroughly 
with  this  liquid. 

To  TAKE  Bruises  out  op  Furniture.— 
Wet  the  part  witli  warm  water,  double  a  piece  of 
brown  paper  five  or  six  times,  soak  it  and  lay  it 
in  the  place ;  apply  on  that  a  hot  flat  iron  till 
the  moisture  is  evaporated.  If  the  bruise  be  nut 
gone,  repeat  the  process.  Generally  after  two  or 
three  applications  the  dent  or  bruise  is  raised 
level  with  the  surface. 

To  MAKE  Size  prom  Potatoes.— Take  the 
starch  of  potatoes,  quite  fresh,  and  wash  and 
mix  with  chalk,  and  dilute  in  a  little  water. 
This  will  form  a  very  beautiful  and  good  white 
for  (filings.  This  size  has  no  smell,  while 
animal  size,  which  putrefies  so  readily,  always 
exhales  a  very  disagreeable  odour.  That  of  pota¬ 
toes,  as  It  is  very  little  subject  to  putrefaction, 
appears  from  experience  to  be  more  durable  in 


tenacity  and  whiteness,  and  fur  whitewashing 
should  be  preferred  to  animal  size,  the  decom¬ 
position  of  which  is  always  acciunpatiied  with 
unhealthy  exhalations. 

To  Stain  Bone,  &c.  —  Take  strong  white 
wine  vinegar  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  put  to  it 
filings  of  copper,  with  some  Uoinaii  vitriol, 
roohe  alum,  and  verdigris,  and  leave  it  thus 
infused  several  days.  Then  l^il  it  in  some  vessel, 
and  by  placing  in  it  lx>ne,  ivory,  or  wood,  it  will 
|)eiietrate,  and  give  it  a  green  colour.  If  any 
other  colour  is  required,  such  as  red,  blue,  or 
yellow,  put  Brazil  wood,  indigo,  French  berries, 
or  any  other  such  colours  to  infuse  in  the  vinegar, 
with  a  littk  rociic  alum. 

Preston  Smelling  Salts.— Take ons ounce 
of  car^Mate  of  amaaoaia,  half  as  wunce  of  slacked 
quick  lime,  and  ten  drwps  M  eHker  oil  of  Ber- 
:  gMiut  or  lavender;  powder  tko  nnunonia  and 
I  lime  w^  togetlicr,  adding  at  the  saw  time  the 
I  perfuming  essence.  The  mixture  thus  prepaied 
i  should  be  tightly  pressed  into  small  wide- 
I  mouthed  bottles,  and  properly  corked.  If  th<‘ 

I  corks  are  dipi>ed  into  melted  sealiitg-wax  belorc 
‘  use,  it  ten*U  to  preserve  tlie  contents  of  the 
bottles. 

The  celebrated  French  Cream  for 

POLISHINO  ALL  KINDS  OP  CaUINKT  FURNI¬ 
TURE. — A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  white-wax, 
one  ounce  of  becs-wax,  half  an  ounce  of  Castile 
soap,  one  gill  of  tiir|>entine,  and  one  gill  of 
water.  Dissolve  the  wax  in  the  turpentine,  and 
the  soap  in  boiling  water  ;  when  it  is  all  dis¬ 
solved,  mix  it  all  together  and  shake  it  up  in 
a  bottle,  .\pply  a  little  of  this  cream  with  a 
flannel,  rub  well  into  the  furniture,  and  polisii 
with  a  clean  duster. 

Glue  for  Karthenware,  &r.  -Put  a  piece 
of  white  fiiut-stonc  into  the  midst  of  a  fierce 
fire  ;  when  it  is  red  or  rather  white  heat,  take  it 
out  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  suddenly  drop  it 
into  a  pan  of  cold  water,  which  should  be  ready 
placed  for  the  purpose.  This  will  destroy  the 
power  of  adhesieu  in  the  flint,  and  precipitate 
the  stone  to  a  fine  powder,  from  which  you  must 
carefully  pour  off  the  water.  Now*  melt  white 
rosin  in  an  iron  pot  or  earthenware  pipkin,  and 
stir  the  flint  stone  powder  into  it  till  it  is  of 
the  consist4mce  of  a  thick  paste.  When  you 
use  this  glue,  warm  the  edges  of  the  glass, 
stone,  china,  or  eartiienware,  and  rub  it  thereon; 
then  carefully  and  ncatlv  place  them  together. 
When  quite  cold,  with  a  knife  scrape  olf  as  much 
of  the  cement  aa  remains  outside. 

lluw  TO  Wash  Kid  Gloves.— Have  ready  a 
little  new  milk  in  one  saucer,  and  a  piece  of 
brown  soap  in  another,  and  a  clean  cloth  or 
towel  folded  three  or  four  times.  On  the  cloth, 
sprciul  out  the  glove  smooth  and  neat.  Take  a 
piece  of  flannel,  dip  it  in  the  milk,  then  rub  off 
a  good  quantity  of  soap  to  the  wetted  flannel, 
and  commence  to  rub  the  glove  downw'ards  to¬ 
wards  the  fingers,  holding  it  firmly  with  the  left 
hand.  Continue  this  process  until  the  glove,  if 
white,  looks  of  a  dingy  yellow,  though  clean ; 
if  coloured,  till  it  looks  dark  and  spoiled.  Lay 
it  to  drv ;  and  old  gloves  will  soon  look  nearly 
new.  They  will  be  soft,  glossy,  smooth,  ahapy, 
and  elastic. 
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Liniment  for  Durns.— Take  equal  parts  of 
Florence  oil,  or  freslwlrawn  linseed  oil,  and  lime- 
water,  shake  them  well  together  in  a  wide  bottle, 
ao  ae  to  form  a  liniment.  This  is  I'mind  to  be  an 
exceedingly  healing  application  for  recent  scalds 
or  burns.  It  may  either  be  spread  upon  a  cloth, 
or  the  parts  affected  may  be  anointed  with  it 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Curb  for  the  KAR-ACHE.~Take  a  piece  of 
the  lean  of  mutton  about  the  sixe  of  a  large 
waiaiit.  put  it  into  the  fire,  and  burn  it  for  some 
tioM,  till  it  becomes  rMlweed  almost  to  a  cinder, 
then  put  it  into  a  pieceof  clean  rag,  and  squeeze 
it  until  some  inoistwre  is  expressed,  which 
should  be  dropped  into  the  ear  as  hot  as  tlie 
patient  can  bear  it. 

Mother's  Milk. — The  moment  a  mother's 
milk  enters  the  stomach  of  her  babe,  the  milk 
begins  toaoaguiate,  and  the  gastric  juice  collects 
or  exttnets  the  nourishing  substance  from  it, 
the  waiter  cr  wbey  being  absorlted  by  the  capil¬ 
lary  reaaela.  In  irfter-years,  the  result  would  be 
verg  dUfervnt  in  the  same  individual. 

Imrortarce  of  Chewing  F«>od  Well. — 
Food  should  be  well  chewed,  or  masticated. 
The  more  it  is  broken  down,  well  pounded,  and 
mixed  with  the  saliva,  which  instantly  issues 
from  six  glands  or  vessels  in  tlie  interior  of  the 
mouth,  during  eating,  the  less  work  there  will  he 
to  do  in  the  next  process— digestion.  All  per¬ 
sons  of  weak  constitution,  feeble  or  disordered 
digestive  powers,  as  well  as  those  who  pass  an 
inactive  life,  especially  if  very  studious,  ought  to  f 
attend  most  carefully  to  this  rule. 

Parinacbous  Food  of  different  Kinds, 
WITH  THE  Time  it  takes  to  Digest  in  a 
Healthy  Stomach.— Boiled  rice,  1  hour;  sago, 
Ih.  4r)m. ;  tapioca,  or  barley,  2  hours ;  bread  and 
milk  (cold),  2  hours;  beans,  2h.  HUm.;  potatoes, 
3h.  30m.;  apple  dumpling,  boiled,  or  cake  of 
Indian  com,  baked,  2n.  ^m.;  potatoes  baked 
or  roasted,  2h  30m.;  sponge-rakc,  baked, 
2h.  30m.;  fresh  wheateii-bread,  baked,  3h.  30m. 

Food  in  Infancy.— During  infancy,  the  best 
food  is  that  which  nature  provides,  milk;  as  it 
contains  every  element  needful  for  and  best 
suited  to  the  nourishment  and  growth  of  the 
body.  No  food  should  be  given  requiring  masti¬ 
cation,  tiU  infants  have  teeth.  Fibrinious  and 
fatty  food  should  not  l>e  given;  as  children  re¬ 
quire  nourishing  but  not  stimulaling  food. 
They  should  have  enough  to  eat,  plenty  of  fresh 
air  and  sleep,  with  as  much  exercise  as  they  can 
bear. 


A  DRUNKARD  is  the  annoyance  of  modesty, 
the  trouble  of  civility,  the  spoil  of  wealth,  tlie 
distraction  of  reason.  He  is  the  only  brewer's 
agent,  the  tavern  and  alehouse  benefactor,  tlie 
beggar's  companion,  the  constable's  trouble. 
He  IS  his  wile’s  woe,  his  children's  sorrow,  his 
neighbour's  scoff,  his  own  shame.  In  sum, 
he  is  a  tub  of  swill,  a  spirit  of  sleep,  a  picture  of 
a  beast,  and  a  monster  of  a  man. 


(Driginal 

THE  MOTHERLESS. 

W HBRF.  is  mamma ;  my  dear  mamma  f 
I  miss  her  day  by  day; 

That  she  will  soon  return  again. 

Dear  nurse,  in  mercy  say  ! 

So  lonely  am  1  without  her, 

So  happy  1  before. 

O  nurse !  in  pity  say  that  soon 
My  sorrow  will  be  o'er. 

“Nurse,  if  you  in  you  licart  do  know 
Mamma  will  ne'er  come  back, 

If  for  some  dreadful  cause  1  thus 
Each  day  appear  in  black. 

Tell  me  the  truth,  but  say,  sweet  nurse. 
Nought  need  my  steps  deter, 

Although  she  cannot  come  to  me. 

From  following  alter  her. 

“  You  cannot  think  how  lone  1  feel 
As  conies  the^our  for  prayer, 

1  kneel  down  by  the  bed-side,  but 
Mamma  1  find  not  there; 

And  in  the  morning  when  1  rise 
The  holy  words  to  say, 

I  cannot  speak  them  as  1  ought 
For  tears  will  force  their  way. 

“  I  only  want  one  thing  to  know. 

And  1  shall  happy  be. 

That  some  day  little  Marianne 
Her  dear  mamma  may  see.’* 

“  My  child,*’  replied  the  weeping  nurse, 

“  Above  dwells  ONE  can  bless. 

Who  doth  fulHl  a  motlier’s  part 
Unto  tha  motherless.*' 

L.  M.  Thornton. 


AMBITION. 

**  Why  does  she  sigh  so  bitterly  ? 

Why  does  the  bride  look  pale  ? 

Now  tears  are  streaming  silently 
Beneath  her  long  white  veil. 

Oh,  I  should  smile  were  such  bright  gems 
Entwined  around  my  brow. 

Why,  mother,  does  that  fair  bride  weep — 
Why  is  she  weeping  now  ?** 

**  She  sighs  for  one  in  distant  dimes, 

One  who  believes  ber  true; 

She  weeps,  perohanoe,  tbo  «a  happy  timen 
When  the  was  gay  aa  yon. 

**  She  broke  her  vow  for  wealth  and  rank— 
Oh,  pitied  be  uer  fate ! 

Yet  the  gay  world  will  envy  her 
Though  aha  ia  daaolate. 

Are,  desolate !  for  gold  and  gems, 

What  joys  can  they  impart  i* 

Can  they  the  stings  of  conscience  ease, 
Or  sooth  an  aching  heart  P 
**  From  vanity  may  you  be  free. 

And  fashion's  giddy  whirl ; 

For  happier  far  art  thou  than  she. 
Though  but  a  cottage  girl.” 

Ella  (Bath). 


Thil  Doner  if  a  beautiful  Eiifliah  hybrid, 
arbieh  requires  stove-temperature. 


This  is  a  beautiful  hardy  annual,  imported 
from  the  south  of  Europe. 

TilK  Coi.0  Pit.— For  persons  without  the 
means  of  erecting  greenhouses  the  cold  pit  is  a 
most  useful  structure.  One  of  considerable 
lengtli  maybe  erected  at  a  very  trifling  expense. 
The  back  and  front  may  be  fonned  of  nine-inch 
lirickwork;  tlie  Imttoin  should  be  laid  on  a 
foundation  of  broken  stones,  brickbats,  or  coarse 
gravel,  to  secure  a  sufficient  drainage,  and  the 
driest  material  readily  eoine  at  should  be  laid 
over  these,  to  form  a  floor  on  which  to  place 
the  pots.  The  pits  must  be  furnished  with 
lights  glazed  with  small  squares,  the  roof  pro¬ 
tected  with  patent  tarred  paper  cr  felt,  Dutch 
reed-mats,  or  straw-mats.  Should  intense  frost 
occur,  fine  hay  or  wheat-straw  may  bi  placed 
over  the  glass,  or  any  covering  which  can  be 
most  readily  procured. 


THE  FRUIT  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


/'niit  Dnb  /Innirr  (^arben. 


CONVOLVULUS  MINOR. 
(Xcw  Scarlet  Variety.) 


OCTOBER. 

Sow  hardy  annuals,  plant  anemones  aud  bulbs ; 
cut  eamation  layers  to  be  planted  in  pots;  begin 
to  take  up  dahlias  as  the  flowers  cease. 

Obeknhousb  Plants  in  Bloom. — Azaleas, 
•Acacias,  Kenned  ias.  Polygalas,  Cactus,  Grevilias, 
Hoveas,  Heaths,  Primelias,  Boronias,  Kho- 
dochiton. 

Shrubs  in  Bloom. — Daphne,  China  Rose, 
Honeysuckle,  Jasmine,  Clematis,  Heliotrope, 
St.  John's  Wort,  Magnolia. 

Herbaceous  Flowers  in  Bloom.— Amaryllis, 
Chinese  Aster,  Cactus,  Chrysantheniim,  Com- 
melina  Cmlestis,  Dahlias,  Escholtzia,  Evening 
Primrose,  Fumatory,  Globe  Flower,  Mignionette, 
Michaelmas  Daisy,  Monkey  Flower,  the  Ever¬ 
lasting  Pea,  Snapdragon. 


GLORINIA  MARIMA. 


CUPID’S  LETTEK-BAG. 


A  8KETCU  AT  MAUGArE. 


Jake  (Nfargatc.) — do  not  ask  your  advirc» 
at  many  of  my  tex  would  do  under  similar  cir- 
cumttaiicc'i,  Sut  claim  the  assistance  of  your 
valuable  little  work,  in  what  I  think  you  will 
a^rrec  with  me  is  a  novel  mode  of  revenaing  the 
wrongs  of  mv  sex ;  and  now  for  the  tale  I  have  to 
tell.— Early  fast  spring  I  went  to  Margate  for  the 
benefit  of  iny  health,  and  while  there  became 
acquainted  through  some  friends  with  a  young 
gentleman  who,  you  will  judge  from  the  above 
|K>rtrait,  was  sufficiently  gomi-looking  and  gen> 
tcel;  added  to  which  he  could  discourse  'Move's 


sweet  music"  most  admirably.  I  own,  with 
maiden  bashfuluess,  he  won  my  heart,  and  1 
fondly  imagined  he  had  given  me  his  in  return. 
While  matters  were  in  this  state,  I  was  unex- 
pectedly  summoned  to  town,  and,  as  you  may 
think,  *  bitter  wusour|>arting,’  vt  least  on  inyside. 
During  niy  absence  1  weaHionnlly  received' a  bil¬ 
let-doux  from  my  lover,  and  they  were  certainly,  I 
now  remember,  rather  Mhort  and  cool.  However, 
with  the  constancy  of  a  fond  lieatt,  I  still  Moved 
on,*  and  detei  mined  to  xisit  Margate  again  in 
the  autumn.  And  now*  mark  the  |>ertldy  of  roan  ! 
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CUPID’S  LETTEE-BAG. 


On  the  morning  after  niv  arrival  I  was  sitting 
sketchinj?  on  the  sands,  when  close  behind  me  1 
heard  two  persons  conversing  toother.  The 
voice  of  one  was  too  familiar  to  my  ear  ever  to  be 
forifottcn.  1  would  not  turn,  for  I  liad  a  pre> 
aeiitiinent  tliat  all  was  not  riicht,  when  presently 
I  heard  the  same  \  nice  sav — *  1  love  vou  lM*yond 
belief ;  and  as  to  that  silly  love-affair  in  the 
spring,  I  assure  you  I  never  can'd  forthe^irl; 
the  was  too  ^reat  a  doudy  for  me.*  /  a  dowdy! 
This  was  too  much,  I  could  bear  no  more;  but, 
apritifrin?  to  iny  feet,  confionted  the  deceiver. 
On  his  arm  hunir  coiiHdimtly  a  sraartly-dresAed, 
bold-lookiii^  f^irl  with  lar^^e  black  eyes  and 
starin?  bonnet,  surmounted  by  a  mushroom 
parasol.  He,  in  a  wide-awake,  looking  at  me 
with  all  the  nonchalance  in  the  world;  as  thouit'h 
he  had  never  st'en  me  licfore.  Without  l>etrayinr 
the  least  emotion,  he  ifave  a  alight  whistle  ana 
wheeled  round  with  hislad^;  thinkim^,  no  doubt, 
he  had  seen  the  last  of  me ;  but  1  w  as  not  to  be 
whistled  off  in  this  way.  I  had  won  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  bein^  a  truthhU  limner,  and  never  until 
now  did  I  fully  appreciate  my  talent;  for  it  has 
enabled  me  to  present  to  the  world  a  faithful 
sketch  of  the  form  and  features  of  my  perfidious 
admirer.  When  visiting  Marcate,  to  jnur  fair 
readers  I  fpve  this  advice--*  Shun  the  deceiver 
in  the  wide-awake!*  *' — Oor  lair  correspondent, 
while  presentii  g  us  with  a  view  of  her  rival,  has 
most  tantalizini^  sh^uvn  us  only  the  hack  of  her 
own  bonnet.  We  can  aeooust  for  this  only  by 
believinif  that  her  emotioo  w’as  so  great  she 
wished  it  to  be  hidden.  There  is  a  picture  bj  a 
celebrated  iiiMler,  where  the  principal  figure 
hides  ita  features— the  artist  doubting  his  powers 
to  pourtray  the  mlenmft/  of  en»otiou.  lias  our 
fair  correspondent,  beiug  evidently  a  clever 
artist,  worked  oat  the  idea  in  her  present  sketch  1 
Should  she  favour  us  with  any  more  of  her  pro¬ 
ductions,  will  she  allow*  us  to  judge  of  those 
features  she  ee  modestly  hides  ?  We  shall  then 
be  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  if  her  ci-do94mt 
admirer  be  a  man  of  good  taste. 

S.  A.  A.  (Oxford  Market.) — **  I  have  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  young  man  from  childhood,  but 
cannot  say  1  love  him.  Being  naturally  of  a  froe 
disposition,  1  have  laughed  and  joked  with  him. 
It  has  reached  my  ears  that  he  liaa  said  1  was 
setting  my  cap  at  him,  so  I  have  become  very 
distant  in  my  manner  towards  him.  Having  I 
beard  the  reason,  be  has  waited  upon  me,  and 
now  denies  ever  having  said,  or  even  thought  of 
such  a  thing.  Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do?*'— 
Question  your  informant  anin,  and  pei  severe  in 
vour  distant  behaviour  if  the  statement  be  con- 
inn  ed. 

Nil  D  (Norwich.) — Your  friend's  step  was  a 
bold  and  imprudent  one.  She  is  now  paying  the 
penalty  that  all  pay  who  forget  the  dignity  of 
woman.  Should  the  gentleman  prove  ooy,  your 
friend  must  not  wonder  at  it. 

Bsssie  (Staffordshire.)— “Can  I  with  pro¬ 
priety  accept  a  present  from  a  gentleman  while 
under  an  engagement  to  another ;  and  is  it  neces- 
aary  I  shoula  return  all  presents  before  I  am 
mamed?** — A  lady  when  engaged  should  act 
with  the  same  caution  as  when  married.  We  feel 


convinced  Bp.ssib  will  not  betray  her  lover's 
confidence,  but  return  the  present. 

A  SuBst'RiBRR. — “I  went  to  a  dance,  and 
danced  twice  with  a  gentleman  who  was  engaged 
to  another  lady.  He  afterwards  saw  me  home. 
Has  tlie  lady  any  right  to  be  jealous,  I  having 
known  the  gentleman  before?” — We  think  not. 
It  was  merely  an  act  of  |>oUteiiess. 

T.  N.  B.  (Manchester.)— “A  young  man  with 
whom  I  kept  companv  five  years  I  lately  dis¬ 
carded  on  discovering  that  he  was  a  deceiver  in 
every  cense  of  the  word.  During  the  time  of  in\ 
engaVeiiieut  to  him  I  had  aiiotlier  offer  from  a 
gentlc^mam  whom  1  refused,  and  who  has  since 
transferred  his  affection  to  another.  I  feel  now* 
a  strong  love  for  him,  and  am  consequently  ver> 
miserable,  and  want  your  advice.” — Oh,  fickleness 
of  woman!  We  cannot  advise  in  this  case;  wc 
only  know  it  for  a  fact  that  an  object  to  be  highly 
prised  must  be  placed  beyond  our  reach. 

H.  B.  (Ireland.) — “  Will  Cupid  kindly  give  me 
a  little  advice.  I  am  strongly  attached  to  a  nice 
voung  lady,  but  she  is  rather  my  senior  in  years, 
bo  you  think  this  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  not 
making  love!** — Certainly  not,  provided  the  dis¬ 
parity  of  years  be  not  too  great. 

Boss  (Bromptun.) — **  1  am  about  taking  an 
important  step,  but  before  doing  so  seek  your 
advice.  My  Mends  are,  writhout  any  real  cause, 
averse  to  my  marrying  a  gentleman  for  whom  I 
entertain  the  strougest  affection.  Ue  therefore 
I  begs  of  me  to  elope  with  him.  Is  unhappiness 
I  the  usual  attendant  of  marriages  so  contrai  ted!** 

I  —Generally  siieaking,  they  are  unhappy  matches. 

I  Qualities  emineiilly  ealculatctl  to  afford  happi¬ 
ness  of  a  transitory  natuie  do  not  necessarily 
offer  a  security  for  happiness  of  a  solid  and  per¬ 
manent  nature.  Obstacles,  apparently  insup<>- 
rable,  give  an  air  of  roniance  and  poetry  to  an 
elopement,  while  opposition  to  the  objectof  one's 
fancy  only  invests  the  same  object  with  greater 
charms  and  merits.  Still  it  must  not  l>e  eoh- 
cliuled  from  this  that  rrff  marriages  so  contracted 
must  be  onhappy.  Is  there  no  possibility  of 
Boss  avoiding  this  fatal  step? 

RLAifCHB  (Cork)—**  .\in  I  acting  w'rong  in 
continuing  to  hold  a  correspondence  w*ith  a  gen¬ 
tleman  whom  my  friends  have  refused  to  let  me 
marry?  I  believe  he  entertains  an  affection  for 
me  as  sincere  as  I  do  for  him,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  only  impediment  to  our  happiness  is  want  of 
means,  which  keeps  my  family  from  giving  their 
consent.  I  shall  await  your  answer,  and  shall 
regulate,  my  conduct  accordingly.'*— Prudence 
suggests  that  happiness  can  scarcely  be  expected 
from  a  marriage  which  at  its  outset  is  com¬ 
menced  in  poverty,  Thousands,  for  this  reason, 
date  their  misfortunes  from  their  weddmg-day. 
Hlanchr  must  not  inter  from  this,  however,  that 
we  arc  totally  averse  to  marriages  contracted  on 
small  means,  so  long  as  they  are  certain.  What 
some  consider  (Hiverty,  others  regard  as  com¬ 
petence,  in  fact  they  would  make  it  so  by  pru¬ 
dence  and  economy.  Marriage,  where  the  parties 
love  each  other,  and  have  courage  to  combat  the 
misfortunes  which  are  sure  to  attend  restricted 
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meAns,  i«  an  inatitution  calculatt^  to  proiiioti*  i 
virtue  and  ImppineM,  and  »  iiidiapensable  to  a  | 
welUor|(uni»ed  aocicty. 

Elixa  (Southampton)— “  f  am  induced  to 
trouble  Ctipid  M’ith  an  inquiry  aa  the 
judiduvs  and  faithful  nature  of  bin  replicn  have 
much  i^ratified  and  amuaed  me.  1  do  not  now 
expect  to  he  married,  but  a«  my  friendn  are  con* 
stantly  exprennin^  wonder  ' rntf  single^ 

1  ju6t  wi4li  to  know  his  opinion  an  to  the  cause, 
since  fr  im  tlic  days  of  childhood  I  have  l>een 
regarded  with  interest  by  old  and  younir*  and 
without  the  leant  etTort  on  my  own  part  have  ^in<'d 
favour  and  attention,  which  have  excited,  not 
un'requeutly,  the  envy  of  others— and  yet  1  am 
sinffle.  I  am  fond  of  Aome.  perhaps  too  much 
so.  havinsr  a  trreat  dinfike  to  parties,  and  only 
visitinsr  friends  in  a  domestic,  quiet  way — and 
this  HtUlom.  I  am.  however,  not  unsocial,  but  I 
like  sincerity,  and  beinjr  constantly  occupied.  1 
have  no  time  for  visiting.  My  disposition  is 
uniform,  and  sincere,  and  con$tant  in  my  attach* 
ments.  I  am  fond  of  rational  pursuits  and 
society,  and  am  more  willini^  to  be  led  than  to 
lead,  where  reason  or  kindnfsn  bears  rule. 
My  person  has  l»een  described  by  others  as 
**  airreeable.  and  my  manners  engwfrinjr” — but  I 
am  fortuneless.  'I'his.  then,  is  the  probable  reason 
why,  after  the  notice  and  re^rd  I  have  received, 

I  have  never  chan^d  my  name.  Will  you,  Mr. 
Cupid,  jfive  me  your  views  on  the  subject,  and 
thereby  obli^^e  your  constant  subscriber.**— We 
cannot  understand  it.  There  is  a  siticere  and 
quiet  tone  about  Klira's  communication  which 
pleases  us  much.  Is  the  secret  that  Eliza  is  so 
retiring  it  is  mistaken  for  coldness?  If  so, 
assume  a  less  frigid  demeanour. 

lirquismvB  (Cork)— ''Perhaps  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  inform  me  how  it  is  that  I,  who 
am  a  great  favourite  with  all  the  marriW  gen¬ 
tlemen  that  know  me,  though  being  now  nearly 
out  of  my  tfcnst  none  (f  the  single  ones  show 
their  appreciation  of  me  any  more  than  to  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  my  music,  and  ask  me  as  a 
partner,  not  for  life,  but  merely  for  a  dance.** — 
Be  not  impatient.  We  scarcely  dare  own  to  a 
sly  pmchant  for  marriages  contracted  aftrt- 
young  ladies  have  passed  their  teens.  The  i 
reason  we  give  for  this  is.  their  minds  become  I 
then  more  settled,  and  they  are  more  calculated  I 
from  age  and  experience  to  make  belter  wives  and  , 
mothers.  It  is  safe  for  married  gentlemen  to  show  | 
a  prefevence,  where  unmarried  ones  have  the  ' 
vanity  to  suppose  their  attentions  may  be  mis* 
construed.  I 

Mimnifib  (Poplar  Villa) — **My  situation  is  I 
rather  a  solitary*  one,  and  1  i^eel  that  my  i 
acquaintances  do  not  understand  me;  I  am  of ! 
an  ardent  temperament,  and  nine  for  want  of  | 
some  one  on  whom  to  bestow  the  deep  affection  i 
my  nature  is  capable  of.  I  flatter  myself  I  < 
should  make  a  good  and  affectionate  wife,  but 
those  gentlemen  who  have  hitherto  proposed  to 
me  are  not  at  all  such  as  I  could  love.  Can  you 
afford  me  any  consolation  under  these  circum¬ 
stances.**— We  trust  MiNKiFiimay  meet  with  one 
deserving  of  her  love.  We  entreat  her  not  to 
despair,  for  there  are  »ueh  to  be  met  with.  ! 


Jffntirrs  tn  (Cnrrrsponlifnts. 

ALMANACK  OF  ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 

Notice. —  The  next  number  of  the 
Enoushwoman'b  Domestic  AIagazine 
will  be  a  Double  Number,  price  4d.,  and 
will  contain  a  useful  and  elegant  IlluBtrated 
Almanack,  filled  w’ith  information  upon 
those  subjects  most  acceptable  to  lailies. 

To  OVB  SrBscEiBBBs  oRNSRALtT.— We  have 
DOW  reached  so  Urge  a  circulation,  that  we  beg 
sincerely  to  thank  our  kind  i<upporters  whose 
exertioils  in  our  behalf  have  left  us  without  a 
single  back  number.  We  trust  our  fair  sub¬ 
scribers  will  not  on  this  account  reUx  their 
endeavours  in  still  introducing  the  Magazine  to 
the  notice  of  their  friends  and  acauaintances,  as 
it  is  our  immediate  intention  to  reprint  all  the 
back  numbers,  which  will  be  ready  for  delivei^ 
by  the  mid^e  of  the  month.  In  return  for  their 
I  kindness,  we  promise  them  that  in  propon  ion  as 
I  our  circulation  increases,  so  with  subsequent 
!  volumes  will  we  extend  the  number  of  our  prizes. 

Advertisements  for  the  Kmulishwomak's 
Doukstic  Mauazinr  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Publitihers.  148.  Fh'et-street,  on  or  before  the 
15th  of  every  month. 

*•*  All  communications  for  the  Editor,  Books, 
&c.,  must  be  addressed  to  the  Office,  148,  Fleet- 
street. 

NoTICI  RbBFICTIXO  CHXQt^Bg.  —  Sub* 

,  scribers  must  not  inclose  their  cheques  until  tlie 
I  Pi  Nos.  which  will  complete  the  Vol.  have  ap- 
I  peared,  when  the  cheques  must  be  forwarded  oilo- 
I  geth&r  to  the  Office,  with  the  name  and  address 
I  of  each  party  sending  them.  One  month,  dating 
from  the  issue  of  the  Pith  numlier,  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  receipt  of  Subscribers*  cheques; 
and  those  w  ho  up  to  that  time  have  not  complied 
with  this  regulation  will  have  lost  all  chance  of 
a  prize.  To  Subscribers  who  complain  that 
cheque  B  bears  no  figures,  we  reply  that  all  the 
cbeuues  after  A  are  merely  letten*d.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  the  plan  adopted  for  distributing 
the  prises  see  the  second  page  of  wrapper  in  the 
present  number. 

A.  C.  M.  (Cork) — Forward  your  address  when 
you  inclose  the  l*i  cheques.  For  explanation  rf 
the  mode  of  drawing  see  the  wrapper  in  our 
present  No. 

Lizzib  W.  N.— The  sentiments  you  express  in 
reference  to  the  Magazine  are  very  gratifying, 
and  the  exertions  you  are  using  to  increase  the 
number  of  siibscril^rs  merits  our  thanks. 

8,  A.  A.— bee  “Toilette**  in  present  number. 
Your  communication  arrived  too  late  to  receive 
an  answer  in  our  last  number,  and  was  not  omitted 
from  any  discourtesy.  We  have  at  present  so 
much  poetry  as  to  be  compelled  to  refuse  any 
mote. 
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Inez  D.  (Dover)  Touch  them  with  spirits  of  I 
turpentine  every  six  hours,  taking  at  tlie  same  I 
time  some  mild  aperient.  Inform  us  if  this  prove  | 
efficient.  ; 

JuvKiris  Homo. — A  fortnightly  issue  of  the  I 
Ma7&’’ine  would  of  course  be  attended  with  an  I 
earlier  distribution  of  the  prizes.  I 

J.  A.  II.  (Paddington) — In  the  generality  of  ^ 
eases  irritants  ore  mostly  recommended  for  pro>  ! 
ducing  hair  in  a  ball  place,  such,  for  instance, 
as  a  raw  onion,  hartshorn,  spirits  of  wine,  &c. 
The  two  latter  must  be  mixed  with  oil  when 
applied. 

G.  W.  M. ^  Crochet  patterns  for  mittens. 

yoviCB  (Birmingham)~Uathcr  too  serious  for 
our  pages . 

WiLHBLMiirA  (Glasgow) — The  meaning  of  Kn 
pauant  in  chess  may  be  thus  explained.  At 
setting  off  a  pawn  is  enabled  to  move  two  squares 
at  once,  subject  to  this  qualification :  Suppose  | 
your  king’s  pawn  to  be  upon  its  square,  and  your  | 
adversary  to  have  a  pawn  on  your  queens  fourth 
square,  it  is  evident  you  cannot  play  your  king's 
pawn  two  squares  without  passing  one  square 
exposed  to  the  action  of  your  adversar}’'3  pawn , 
the  square  so  exposed  l>eing  your  king*s  third. 
Now,  by  the  laws  of  chess,  your  adversary  is 
entitled  to  am^st,  as  it  were,  your  pawn  in  its 
passage  on  that  sqtiare,  and  capture  it.  You 
play  your  pawn  from  king’s  third  to  king’s 
fourth ;  he  lifts  it  up,  and  moves  his  owu  pawn 
obliquely  from  your  queen’s  fourth  square  to 
your  king's  tliird;  and  this  o|>eration  is  called 
taking  your  pawn  en  pumant.  He  has,  however, 
the  privilege  of  taking  it  or  letting  it  alone,  as  he 
may  deem  most  advantageous. 

W.  A.  (’.—Forward  your  address  in  confidence. 

E.  B.  T.  (Dublin)  We  feel  much  obliged  to  you 
for  directing  our  attention  to  a  circiimstHnce  , 
which  is  likely  so  seriously  to  affect  our  inaga-  ‘ 
zine  in  its  outset.— The  non><lelivery  until  so  late  | 
a  period  in  the  mouth,  must  and  shall  be  obvi¬ 
ate. 

JiS.  Wells— Declined  with  thanks,  as  too 
long  for  our  pages. 

C.  A.  K.  (Lisson  Grove,  North)  All  parties  who 
forward  their  names,  nr  initials,  and  proper 
addresses,  with  their  12  cheques,  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  subscribers.  To  your  second  question— 
the  numbers  drawn  mmt  be  represented  by  a 
corresponding  number  on  cheque  A. 

Will  Crochet  (Ripon)— 1st— If  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  well  oiled  no  verdigris  will  form.  2iid— 
A  particular  make  of  wire  is  used.  3rd — Kmnig, 
among  others,  has  published  a  work  upon  tfie 
use  of  the  corno{>c:m.  4tli— It  is  l>etter  always 
to  practise  after  a  meaU  Thanks  for  your  kind 
offer. 

Rosa  and  Bessie— Your  names  have  lieen 
received,  but  they  must  again  acc<impany  the  12 
cheques  when  forwarded  to  the  office. 

A  Wbll-wisrer — We  much  regret  the  omis¬ 
sion  complained  of.  The  **  Intercepted  Corres¬ 
pondence”  will  be  continued.  The  only  way  to 
unprove  your  hand-ivritiiig,  is  by  constant  prac¬ 
tice,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  only  to  imitate 


that  which  is  good.  The  interest  you  take  in  our 
success  entitles  vou  to  our  thanks. 

E.  B.  T.  (Holybrook)— The  inngazine  can 
always  be  had  in  time  in  Dublin  of  our  tun^nt. 
Me  (ilashan.  Fleasc  to  intimate  this  to  your 
fiiends. 

A.  M.  (Woodside)  Tour  suggestion  is  worthy 
of  consideration. 

£.  (Derbyshire)— The  wish  you  express  shall 
l>e  complied  with,  “A  Fashionable  Cloak”  will 
be  ^ven  in  our  next. 

K.  G.(Feckham)— Subscribers  can  attend  the 
drawing  if  they  think  proper. 

Amanoa  (Bucks) — lAH)k  to  the  2iid  page  of  the 
wTapi>er  on  our  present  No.  The  numbers  of 
the  25  prizes  drawn  upon  this  plan  will  be  adver¬ 
tised  ill  the  magazine,  and  those  subscribers 
having  cheques  corresponding  with  the  figures, 
will  be  entitled  to  a  prize. 

Stblla  (Hants)— Declined  with  thanks,  from 
the  vast  amount  of  contributions  before  us. 

K.  D.  11.  (Birmingham)— Fat  consists 
chiefly  of  carbon  and  water:  taking  exercise  has 
the  em^ct  of  bringing  oxygen  through  the  lungs, 
which  consumes  the  carl^ii  and  evaporates  the 
water  in  perspiration  and  secretions.  Tlie  only 
remedy  w’e  can  suggest,  therefore,  in  your  case,  is 
to  take  plenty  of  exercise,  change  your  diet  often, 
and  indulge  in  acids. 

I..  Adams  (Hoxton) — At  the  conclusion  of  the 
vol.,  w'hcii  you  forward  your  12  cheques,  again 
send  your  name. 

Ma’hy  Jane  (Collompton)— Your  lady-like 
communication  has  reached  us.  It  is  correct. 

Mary  Woollerton  (Nottingham) — You  will 
find  we  have  given  in  our  present  niimlicr  the 
pattern  you  desire.  You  can  have  a  perforated 
pattern,  ready  to  transfer,  of  the  full  size  for¬ 
warded,  on  inclosing  to  the  Editor  12  postage- 
stamps. 

A.  Johnston  (Fratton) — Subscribers  “who 
have  not  conformed  to  the  rules”  will  not  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  watches.  If  any  figures  be  drawn 
which  shall  be  found,  on  refertmre  to  the  list,  to 
correspond  with  those  in  a  cheque,  the  owner  not 
liaving  eomplicd  with  the  conditions  named,  in 
forwarding  12  chenues,  &c.,then  another  number 
shall  be  immediately  drawn  in  its  place. 

E.  A.  11.  (Fortman-squarc) — You  have  done 
right.  In  reference  to  a  fortnightly  issue,  we  are 
awaiting  the  opinion  of  subscribers. 

P.  n.  E.  ( Kiiigsbridge) — Do  not  forward  your 
cheques  until  the  12  are  out,  which  complete  the 
vol.  then  inclose  your  name  and  address.  Our 
circulation  being  so  large  coini)els  us  to  name 
the  Ifitli,  as  the  la$t  day  for  replying  to  commu¬ 
nications. 

I  b.— Your  mode  of  illustrating  our  plan  of 
drawing  is  a  correct  one.  Thanks  tor  the 
I  receipt. 

AroraTA  (Alheratone) — The  charge  for  such 
an  advertisement  as  you  mention  would  lie  88. 

I  Eliza  H.— Many,  many  thanks  for  your  en- 
:  coiiragiiig  epixtle;  and  we  feel  assured*  that  we 
<  are  thanking  one  of  our  warmest  supinirters. 
I  We  must  dcclinethe  sonnet,  our  Editorial  basket 
overflowing  with  contributions  of  the  class. 

!  Jane  O.  and  Marianne  T. — Declined  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  above. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  CONSULTING 
THE  SYBIL. 

Select  anj  one  Queetiou  jou  please  from  the 
followiu|r.  Attneh  your  initials  and  locality,  with 
the  fiquree  shown  on  cheque  A  of  the  Ma(^azine, 
an<i  toe  answer  will  appear  in  the  next  No.,  pro- 
Tided  the  question  be  sent  before  the  15th  or  the 
month. 

Qusstioks. 

1. —  Daring  my  absence,  will  my  lover  prove  true  ? 

2. — Does  my  dream  portend  f(ood  or  evil  ? 

3. — Will  my  union  with  my  lover  he  a  happy  one? 

4. — What  is  the  Hrst  wish  of  my  heart  r 

5. ^Will  the  new  year  brin^;  me  happiness  P 
0.~WhHt};oodqiialitie8will iiiy husband  possess? 

7.  — W’ill  he  soon  return? 

8.  — Of  what  will  iny  family  consist? 

0. — For  what  does  my  lover  mostly  prize  mo  ? 

10. — Is  my  love  returned  ? 

11. — Have  I  been  calumniated  ? 

12. — Are  the  absent  in  health  ? 

13.  — Shall  1  live  to  be  old  ? 

14. — Will  my  present  undertaking  prove  success¬ 

ful  ? 

15.  — Who  loves  me  ? 

16. — For  what  am  1  distinguished  ? 

17.  — Will  my  family  prosj>er  after  my  death  ? 

18. — Of  what  temper  is  my  lover  ? 

19. — Are  my  enemies  numerous  ? 

20.  — What  will  be  the  character  of  the  man  I 

shall  marry  P 

Notice. — Whether  from  ignorance  or  a  design 
to  offen'b  we  know  not,  but  a  letter  has  been 
recently  received  at  the  office,  containing  money 
for  the  solution  of  a  question  to  the  Sybil.  We 
cannot  in  suffiriently  strong  language  express 
our  indignation  at  this  proceeding,  and  can 
only  beg  that  the  offender  will  instantly  send, 
when  it  shall  be  returned.  Trusting  that  a  like 
mistake  may  not  occur  again,  we  now  quote  our 
address,  as  given  in  the  tlrst  number,  respecting 
the  intentions  of  our  **  SybilUne  Interpreter;’* 
•*  In  offering  a  solution  to  the  following  ques¬ 
tions,  the  Sybil  would  wish  to  impress  upon  her 
fair  inquirers  that  she  has  recourse  neither  to 
conjuration,  incantation,  or  necromancy,  in 
solving  them.  Much  as  the  answers  may  asto¬ 
nish  and  perplex,  from  their  being  so  truthful 
and  appropriate,  yet  her  wish  is  rather  to  impart 
to  the  hidden  mystery  a  character  of  socinl 
amuiemefit^  affording  mirth  and  entertainment 
from  the  droll  appropriateness  of  the  answers 
elicited,  than  to  encourage  a  belief  in  the  fancied 
truthfulness  of  the  black  art!” 


Akswxbs. 

M,  O.  (Peckhain)  Q.  20 — One  fond  of  society. 
Moss-rose  (Tarcross)  Q.  15 — One  of  gene¬ 
rous  temper. 

H.  K.  (Camberwell)  Q.  3— Perfectly  so. 

K.  (Derbyshire)  Q.  15— One  too  voUUie  to  be 
faithful. 
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I  K.  G.  (Peckhain)  Q.  15— One  generous  but 
'  thoughtless. 

CoKoNBTTA  (W'olverlninplon)  Q.  5 — Look  for 
a  cliange  in  thy  destiny. 

'  .Moss-uusB  Bun  (Wolverhampton)  Q.  10— 
Not  truly. 

F.  D.  (Berkshire)  Q.  16 — For  kindness  of 
heart. 

I  Kliza  (Hot  Wells)  Q.  15— One  thou  dost  not 
love. 

.\NN.A  (Hot  Wells)  Q.  16~For  candour. 

I  K.  15.  (Ilurst-street)  (1.  20— Faithful  in  friend¬ 
ship,  sincere  in  Iu\e. 

FrnisiA  (Yorksliire)  Q.  16— For  kindness  and 
generosity. 

Annr  Elkanou  (Tottciihrnn)  Q.  l.>— One 
thou  Invest. 

,  S.  S,  (London)  (1  1— To  be  loved  sincerely. 

I  Louisa  (.Murylebone)  Q.  2— Evil  to  thine 
enemies 

Daisv  (Stamford)  (1.  10— .Vs  truly  as  heart 
I  can  w  ish. 

I  Flkuk  J)R  Mah I (London)  O.  15 -One  who 
will  shortly  attain  a  good  position. 

-V  SuiisuKinHU  K  Worcestershire)  (L  IG— For  a 
love  of  case  and  quiet. 

I  (’.  M.  (til.isgow)  (1.  1C— For  a  kind  and 
'  aff«‘ctionate  dis|M)>ition. 

j  P.  I'.  (Paddington)  Q.  20— Affectionate  and 
I  faithful. 

I  il.  S  (Norfolk)  <1.  20 -Firm  and  self-reliant. 

I  L  C.  (Guernsey)  Q.  15— .V  traveller  by  land 
I  and  sea. 

CiiLoR  (Staffordshire)  Q.  20— Kind  in  pros¬ 
perity,  faithful  ill  adversity. 

B.  F.  (Dover)  (1.15-  One  talented  but  idle. 

E.  H. (Dover)  tl.  15 — One  of  a  changeable  dis¬ 
position. 

M.  P.  (Bristol)  (1  10— Sincerely. 

E  II. (Weston  super  .Mare)  0.15— One  faraway. 

J.  M.(Clevedon)  Q.  4— To  be  clever. 

K.  M.  (l)eptfoid)  (1.  4 — To  be  happy. 

Julia  Jane  (.Mile  End)  Q.  5-’-With  the 

j  violets  thy  happiness  sh.ill  increase 

M.  P.  (Dorsetshire)  Q.  20— Intellectual  but 
;  improvident. 

I  Jasmine  (Poole)  Q.  10— Truly, 

I  Inquisitive  (Middlesex)  Q.  19.— Many  envy 
thee. 

F.  B.  (Cobhani)  Q.  5— It  shall  arrive  ere  then. 

1  E.  I).  (Dublin)  Q.  4— To  be  loved. 

S.  H.,  A.  H.  ((jlasgow)  (J.  8 — Of  many  suns, 
j  Jane  T.  (Burnley)  Q.  K— Daughters  sliall  pre¬ 
ponderate. 

J.  M.  (Salford)  Q.  20— Cheeiful  and  cuiitented. 
A  SunscHiUER  (Lancaster)  Q.  15— One  far 
distant. 

!  A.  D.  (Sunderland)  Q.  15— One  possessed  of 
rirlics. 

E.  M.  (.\rgylc-sqiiare)  Q.  8— Numerous  shall 
be  thy  offspring. 

M.  S.  (Lancaster)  Q.  15 -.\n  amiable  and 
clever  man. 

Emmeline  (Kingstown)  (J,  7— \Vhen  the 
spring  flowers  bloom 

Jessie  (Busby)  Q,  15— One  poor  in  this 
world’s  wealth,  but  rich  in  wisdom. 

M  B.  (Great  lliord;  Q.  5— Al!  depends  upon 
thyself. 
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3.  C.  (Durham)  Q.  20 — Good-tempered  and  Maky  (Ipswich)  Q.  5^Xt  will  briiiif  peace  to 
clever.  thee. 

J.  L.  (Hizheatc)  Q.  15 — One  of  many  virtues.  II.  J.  (London)  Q.  15— One  of  attractive  fonn 

Emily  (Sittin^bourne)  Q.  16— -For  pleasing  an  I  pleasin?  munners. 
maunt  rs  and  a  cheerful  disposition.  J.  M  M.  (Sutsex-gardens)  Q.  15 — One  worthy 

8.  li.  (Nottingham)  Q.  15~On(^  fond  of  of  thee, 
change.  K.  1*.  (Uridston)  O-  9— For  thy  love  of  him. 

lRE\R(Norwich)  Q.  10— Docs  Irene  doubt  it  ?  i'.  8.  (Stony  Stratford)  Q.  16— For  Hrinness 

No  number  of  cheque  sent.  and  principle. 


Lizzy  (S.  Stratford)  Q.  16— For  an  amiable 
attention  to  the  wants  of  others. 

8.  C.  (Tunbridge)  Q.  1 — True  as  thyself. 


S.  E.  A.  (Dublin)  Q.  7 — Soon,  and  in  iM'ttrr 
health. 

C.  B.  (Ireland)  Q.  9— For  thy  love  of  truth 


Tbri*siciiohb.  U.  10  -It  might  be  more  fer-  and  sincerity  of  purpose, 
vent.  M.  B.  (Ireland)  (^.  16— For  candour  and  gene- 

Bbssie  (Cirencester)  Q.  20 — Indolent  but  of,  ro^ity. 
happy  temper.  i  K.  G.  J.  (Oxford)  Q.  20 -.Attentive  and  kind. 

E.  U.  (BalTs-pond)  Q.  16— For  personal  though  hasty, 
attractions.  !  II.  M  (Sialfordshire)  Q.  16 -For  generosity 

M.  C.  (Islington)  Q.  35— One  in  thine  own  ‘  and  kindness, 
sphere.  j  E.  B.  (Birmingham)  Q.  20— Of  happy  tem|>e- 

8.  F.  (Middlesex)  Q.  15 — One  truly  amiable.  ranient  and  sanguine  temper. 


C.  A.,  Q.  15-^ne  of  an  easy  and  yielding  j 
temper.  I 

Allif.sceip  (Gloucestershire)  Q.  20— Active,  j 
amiable,  atid  gtmd-looking. 

B.  B.  H.  8  (Bristol)  Q.  15 — One  of  shy  man¬ 
ners,  but  loving  heart. 

A.  D.  (Peckliain)  Q.  15 — One  virtuous  and 
true.  Only  one  (piestion  can  be  answered. 

E.  C.  K.  (Islington)  Q.  15— One  lair  and  fond. 
II.  J.  (Everton)  Q.  9— For  delicacy  and  good 
tense. 

8.  D.  (St.  Thomas-street)  Q.  15— One  of  good 
position  and  family 

Amanda  (Bucks)  Q.  16— For  perseverance 
and  caution. 

H.  P.  (Devonport)  Q.  I — Thine  image  will  be 
ever  with  him. 

8.  F.  (Hyde)  Q.  15 — One  at  present  in  ilU 
health. 

B.  L.  C.  (Charing)  Q.  15— One  fond  of  domes* 
tic  life. 

Editha  (Cheshire)  Q.  16 — For  a  love  of  fun 
and  frolic.  * 

C.  N.  (Staffordshire)  Q.  4— To  meet  with  a 
lover. 

B.  U.  (Chuxchtown)  Q.  — Condding  and 
truthful. 

Emmeline  C.,  Q.  10 — Undoubb^dly  it  is. 

Myra  ann  (Bristol)  Q.  l.'i — One  possi'ssed  of 
great  and  sterling  virtue. 

Mariannr  (Barham  Wood)  Q.  20— Kind  to  a 
fault,  and  talented. 

J.  H.  (I«yinington)  Q.  10— The  new  year  shall 
tell  thee. 

W.  J.  M.  (Derbyshire)  Q.  3— It  will  tend  to 
the  happiness  of  both. 

Dick  (Derbyshire)  Q.  5— Thy  career  will  be  a 
joyous  one. 

Emily  Laora  (Sleaford)  Q.  9 — For  thy  mental 
qualities. 

M.  8  (Lincolnshire)  Q.  IC— For  a  cheerful 
and  loving  heart. 

8.  M.  (Lincolnshire)  Q.  15*  One  vain  but 
good-iiatur«‘d. 

8.  B  (Barton)  Q.  4 — To  be  amiable  and 
appreciated. 

J.  W.  (Durham)  Q.  16 — For  good  taste. 

8.  J.  M.  ( .kshford)  Q.  4 — To  win  one  lieart. 


Anna  J.  (Bristol)  Q.  15— One  of  a  congenial 
mind. 

M.  J.  S.  (Wolverhampton)  Q.  20— Talented 
and  agreeable. 

F.  S.  W.  (Bristol)  Q.  15— One  of  dark  com* 
plexiun  and  fair  mind. 

L.  A.  T.  (Cambridge)  Q.  15— One  who  can 
appreciate  thee. 

SNOWDROP  (Myrtle  Cottage)  Q.  16— For  ele¬ 
gance  and  grace. 

8.  (Walford)  Q.  2— Good. 

A.  M.  T  (Swansea)  Q.  15— Look  for  a  lover  at 
the  close  of  tlie  year. 

J.  P.  (l>arlasU>n)  U*  15— One  who  has  loved 
thee  itiiig. 

Euza  A  C.  (Kensington)  Q.  5— It  will,  if 
thou  iwr  cvcre  in  thy  present  course. 

S.  II.  (Lineolnsliirt')  Q.  15— One  to  whom  thy 
manner  is  cold. 

J.  E.  M.  (Birmingham)  Q.  15 — One  in  good 
circumstances. 

Miss  C.  (Islington)  Q.  15— One  in  delicate 
health. 

A.  F.  (Lincolnshire)  Q.15. — One  in  humble  life. 
L.  B.  (Ormesley)  Q.  5— If  thou  follow  advice. 
Only  one  question  can  be  answered  to  one 
cheque. 

Millicbnt  (Bucks)  Q.  15— One  whose  cha¬ 
racter  is  as  fair  as  bis  person. 

H.  H.  (Staffordshire)  Q  16-For  the  love  of 
power. 

£.  L.  C— H,  Q.  15— One  who  has  displeased 
many  by  loving  thee.  One  question  may  be 
asked  each  month. 

8.  E.  (Ilavaut)  Q.  15— One  to  whom  thou  hast 
not  spoken. 

Blanchb  (Chelsea)  Q.,  14— Have  conhdence 
in  thysell. 

Mildred  D.  (Bedford)  Q.  4— To  go  abroad. 
Rosa  (Ucdford)Q.  4— To  be  loved  by  one  who 
lives  near  thee.  Only  one  question  can  be 
answered. 

ISABBL  W.  (Chelsea)  Q.  19— Numerous  but 
harmless. 

8.  B.L.(  Bradford  )(^13— Thy  days  shall  be  many. 
£.  8.  8.  (Hotham)Q.  20— Severe  and  irritable. 
H.  M.  C.  (Asbley-road)  Q.  15 -One  of  graceful 
deportment. 
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A  8.  (City)  Q.  15— One  thou  cxpectc^t  from 
nbro.id. 

Faithful  (London)  Q,  nill  not  for^ret 

thee. 

Lydia  (Cirence>^ter)  Q.  10  -For  a  fanciful 
imagination. 

E.  A.  (Surrey)  Q.  10 — Faithfully. 

M.  1*.  (8l.  Nuniolas)  Q.  0— For  thy  cheerful 
and  yielding^  teiui>cr. 

I).  J.  M.  (Trowbridge)  Q.  20  — Openhearttd 
and  free. 

8  u,  Q.  5— It  shall  increase  with  ever)*  suc- 
ceedin;^  month. 

C.  li.  (Hinnitiffhain)  Q.  15 — One  who  Itas  en¬ 
countered  much  lor  thee. 

Ruth  (Abingdon)  <1  5— To  possets  the  affec- 
tions  of  a  heart  not  yet  tliinc  own. 

M.  £.  1*  (Colchester)  Q.  5— Not  at  the  com¬ 
mencement;  time  will  strengthen  thy  love. 
Only  one  question  answered. 

M.  A.  W.  ( Rxeter)  Q.  8— It  will  be  small. 

Myrtle  (Wilts)  Q.  I5 — One  of  pleasing  man¬ 
ners,  but  wayward  heart. 

Heahtsrakb  (Tottenham)  Q.  15— One  who 
will  prove  true  in  adversity. 

UoAA  (Tottenham)  Q.  7 — He  will. 

C.  B.  (Southainntoii)  Q.  7— When  he  has 
attained  the  object  he  seeks. 

L  8.  II.  ( Foplar)  Q.  7— Within  the  year. 

Grace  (Kingsland)  Q.  1.5— One  to  whom  thou 
art  atUched. 

Paasby  (Surrey)  Q.  4— To  be  married  well. 

A.  B.  (London)  4— To  be  accomplished. 

L.  M.  W.  fStowmarket)  Q.  15— One  happy 
and  true. 

J.  M.  B.  (Manchester)  Q.  15— One  rich  but 
proud. 

E.  B.  T.  (IloUybrook)  q.  14— Be  truthful  and 
persevering,  all  will  go  well. 

L.  H.  J.  (Devont>ort)  Q.  7 — When  March 
winds  do  blow. 

E.  M.  J.  (Devonport)  Q.  9— For  thy  loving 
heart. 

M.  A.  W,  (Garrison-lane)  Q.  3— Trulv  so. 

Augusta  (Sheffield)  Q.  18  —  For  iady-Ukc 

manners. 

A.  U.  8.  (Lancashire)  Q.  15— One  who  is 
wretched  when  absent. 

E.  G.  (Weston)  Q.  7— Ere  long. 

8.  C.  M.  (Church-street)  Q.  20— Timid  in  love 
and  confiding  * 

M.  M.,  Q.  16  -For  honourable  principles. 

M.  .M  .,  Q.  1.5— One  older  than  thee  by  some 
months. 

B.  B.  Blanche  (Berksbire)  Q  15— One  true 
to  thee,  though  Hckle  towards  others. 

Mary  a  B.(Bedmitister)U.  15— One  of  whom 
thou  art  doubtful. 

Ida  (Manchester)  Q.  20— Generous  and  ardent. 
No  number  of  cheque. 

Marie  (City  ot  [x)mlon)  Q.  15— One  whose 
fame  is  as  fair  as  his  face. 

C.  A.  R.  (PecKham)  Q.  15— One  who  will  for¬ 
sake  all  for  thee. 

S.  R.  (Norwich)  Q.  1.5 — One  fond  as  tnie. 

Sarah  Annie  (Swintou)  Q.  15— One  of  great 
personal  attractiona. 

A.  S.  (Nottinghamshire)  Q.  20 — Of  manly  bear¬ 
ing  aud  fond  heart. 


M.  J.  G.  F.  (Bridgewater)  Q.  .5— Thy  happi* 
ness  shall  come  with  the  budding  of  the*h‘af. 

JUDV  (NVestminster)  Q.  lO — Have  confidence 
ill  tliy  lover. 

Mariannp.  (Ipswich)  Q.  5--Thy  blossoming 
hopes  shall  bring  forth  fruit. 

B.  J.  8.  (South  Lambeth)  Q.  15- 
A  traveller  by  land  and  wave. 

Fearless  as  fond— and  true  as  brave. 

Elixa  (Westminster)  <1.  15— One  of  good 
descent. 

Clara  (Yoxford)  ().  15— One  who  will  ascend 
the  ladder  ot  fortune. 

A.  A.  G,  (Trim)  Q.  14 — If  thou  hast  courage  to 
persevere. 

Flavi  A  (Devon)  Q.  15— One  who  will  encounter 
and  overcome  many  difficulties  to  win  thee. 

I*.  E.  A.  (Rochester)  U.  15— One  apt  to  rave. 

8.  M.  (Yorkshire)  Q.  15— One  thy  senior  by 
many  ycarA. 

M.  8,  (Bathl  Q.  20— One  of  an  ardent  tempera¬ 
ment  hut  tickle. 

8.  W,  (Over  Darwen)  (1.  4— To  meet  with  a 
lover. 

Brnj.  Crothrr  (Greel's  Green)— No  number 
of  cheque  sent. 

Lizzis  W.  N.  (Haywood)  Q.  16 — For  patience 
and  a  kindly  disposition. 

Lilly  C.  H  ,  Q.  10— In  all  sincerity. 

Lilly  (Holborn)(l  20— Of  a  changeable  dis¬ 
position. 

LillvN  Sistfr  (Holbom)  Cl.  8— For  thy  de¬ 
votion  to  himself. 

G.  II.  (Nottingham)  Q.  15— One  kind  and  true. 

Ellrn  (IlollHini)  (1.  14— If  thou  hast 
courage  to  persevere. 

K.  B.  (Birtniiighain)  Q.  15— One  remarkable 
for  sincerity 

C.  J.  (Uounslow)  Q.  16— Fur  kindness  and 
sensibility. 

K.  S.  (Cranford)  Q.  10— Not  to  the  extent  it  is 
deserving. 

Mary  Brown^EccIcs)  Q.  9— For  your  con¬ 
stancy  and  frankness. 

M.  A.  (Sussex)  Q.  1.5— One  given  to  flattery. 

Lucy  (Yoxford)Cl.  10— Yes;  in  all  sincerity. 

II,  8.,  Q.  L5— One  who  is  tnie. 

.M.  A.  C.  (Bermondsey)  Q.  14 — If  thou  prove 
not  disheartened  at  trifles. 

M.  A.  (St.  John's  Wood)  Q.  1— Thou  mayest 
place  confidence  in  him. 

J.  E.  (Gloucester)  Q.  20  —Volatile,  and  given  to 
pleasure. 

M  voniR  (Northampton)  Q.  7— The  absent  one 
will  return  to  thee  when  least  exiiecletl — One 
question  only  answered  to  one  cheque. 

M.  B.  (near  Airdrie)  Q.  15— One  who  w  ill  prove 
tme  to  thee. 

A.  M.  (near  Musselburgh)  Q.  4 — To  be  beloved 
for  thyself  alone. 

Harsibt  P.  ( Born’)— No  number  of  cheque. 

Leonora  H.  (Dorsetshire)  Q.  15— One  of  many 
virtues — One  question  only  answered  to  one 
cheque. 

Agatha  P.  (Hampshire)  Q.  10— Devotcdlv. 

Louisa  Moouk  (Birmingham)  Q.  20— Trac¬ 
table  if  properly  treated. 

J.  A.  (Peterliead)  Q.  5— With  the  snowdrop 
shall  thy  happiness  spring. 
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M.  A.  15^0iic  ul  uobli*  heart 

and  kind  leeliu^f. 

llonRN  A  (Cork)  v^.  14 —As  successful  as  thou 
canst  desire. 

Marian  (Cork)  Q.  7 — Look  for  him  in  Ote 

api-iiuf. 

Anne  E.  (City  of  London)  Q.  10 — Truly,  and 
with  fpi\onr. 

£.  h.  (Cranford)  15— One  whose  prus|>ects 

are  g'ood. 

E.  8.  (IIoUM»m)Q.  10 — Foralovc  of  admiration. 

JtVHSis  iluMu  (ulas^ow)  Q.  10— *For  talent 

and  prceision. 

F.  11.  O.  (Dublin)  Q.  10— For  nit  and  vivacity. 

A.  U.  (Nortliainptonshirc)  Q.  6- -lie  will  be 

constant  to  yon,  and  of  an  even  tcmiter 

11.8.  A.  (Gloucestershire)  Q.  15— One  whose 
a^  by  far  exceeds  tliinc  own. 

Fli.s  (  Aberdeen)  Q.  16— For  beinjf  intelligent, 
but  prtMli;ral. 

Fak.ny  (8t.  John's  \V<mh1)  Q.  9— For  your 
goodness  ot  heart,  and  livcUnesH  of  disptisition. 

Julia  F.  (liamiuersniith)  Q.  18— Kind,  but 
stubborn. 

J«  A.  II.  (Paddington)  Q  1.5 — One  enthusiastic 
but  cliaiigeable. 

K.  U.  (Camden  Town)  Q.  15— One  cold,  but 
constant. 

II.  L.  (I<ondon)  Q.  20 — Fond  of  his  home,  and 
of  a  cheerful  dispoiition. 

G.  A.  (Meeklenburgh-square)  Q.  15 — One 
whose  constancy  will  cluirtn  thee. 

G.  .\.  T.  (Lewisham)  Q.  10— Not  as  truly  as  it 
should  be. 

E.  M.  W.  (Bermondsey)  Q.  15— One  fond  of 
pleasure. 

Louisa  (N.  Brixton)  Q.  15— One  of  fair 
complexion— One  question  only  answered  to  one 
cheque. 

L.  T.  (York)  Q.  2— Do  not  make  too  many  con¬ 
fidants— conflde  in  one  alone. 

£.  S.  J.  (Birmingham)  Q.  7 — When  the  trees 
shall  bud. 

Amy  H.  (Hockley)  Q  10— If  thou  have  doubts, 
dispel  them— One  question  only  answered  to  one 
chettue 

A.  J.  F.  (Southampton)  Q.  18— Hasty,  but 
generous;  roving,  but  true  to  thee. 

Jenny (Uustoii)  Q.  18— Kind  and  confiding. 

C.  (Bristol)  Q.  15— One  thy  senior  in  all  but 
wisdom. 

M.  W.  (Bra<lford)  Q.  7— Unexpectedly. 

M.  T.  (Preston)  Q.  15 — One  constant  though 
absent. 

L.  8.  (Cambridge)  Q.4 — To  win  the  esteem  of 
tlic  good. 

N.  V.  T.  (Norwich)  Q.  10— 

**  It  will  grow  with  his  growth. 

And  strengthen  with  his  strength.** 

£.  J.  T.  Middlesex)  Q.  15— One  thy  senior  by 
many  years. 

Isabel  Jasbiti  (High-street)  Q.  20— One  given 
to  intelleetual  pursuits. 

M.  L.  (Alford;  Q.  2— Thy  dream  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  favourably, 

Mims  8.  (Over  Darwen)  Q.  20— Jovial,  and 
wanting  in  prudence. 

E.  M. (Stoke  Newington)  Q.  14 — EveutUAlly, 


M.  E.  N.  (.Mile  End  Ui»ad)  13 — Thou  shall 

live  to  SCI*  thy  children's  children. 

Jank.  G.  (Boro*)  Q.  4 — To  rise  to  fame. 

Nbuophilia  (Bristol)  Q.  4— To  be  loved,  as 
ihau  eaiist  love. 

M.  B. (Hampton  Court)Q.  10— For  compassion 
and  generosity. 

Annk  (London)  Q.  15— With  fervour, 
(.Middleiev)  Q.  4— To  be  esteemed. 

T.  A.  (Marylelmne)  Q.  14— It  will. 

J.  O.  (NortUshirc)  Q.  15— One  who  will  endure 
much  furtliee, 

Blanche  W.,  Q.  8— Anne  W.  (Birmingham) 
Q.  1 1 — Of  many  daugliters — Beware  of  thy  female 
friends. 

Inquisitive  (Cork)  Q.  10— Beware  of  the  rover. 

F.  R.  (Stowe)  Q.  15— One  kind  and  true  to 
tliee,  but  given  to  pl**asure. 

M.  Y.  (Ross)  Q.  9  -  For  thy  constancy. 

Annie  (Summerbill)  Q.  9--For  thy  truly 
womanly  qualities. 

JoH  ANNE  Feancisca  ( Ablibui'ton)  Q.  20— Kind, 
generous,  and  faithful. 

E.  11.  (Ross)Q.  15 — One  of  a  changeable  dispo¬ 
sition. 

J.\nb  Holhan  (Surrey)  Q.  3— It  will. 

Maby  S.  (New  Uroad->treet)  Q.  15 — One  kind, 
but  thoughtless. 

S.  .A,  C.  B.  ( Uevan)  Q.  10 —Not  to  its  full  extent. 

Ann  (Caple)  Q.  5— It  will. 

H.  W.  (Biniiingliam)  Q.  15—  One  to  whom  thou 
art  eold  and  distant. 

W.  H.  B.  (Bristol)  Q.  4— To  be  successful. 

Aisatbana  (Limerick)  8— More  boys  than 

girl*. 

C.  .M.  C.  (York)  Q.  3— Thou  wilt  be  happy, 
and  deservedly  so. 

.Vnnie  (Surrey)  Q.  16— For  delicacy  and  good 
taste. 

Janet  R.  (St.  Bride's)  Q.  4— Look  forward 
with  confidence. 

G.  G.  (North  Street)  Q.  15— One  of  nature's 
favourites. 

A.  C.  P.  (Kcnsall  Green)  Q.  10— Most  truly. 

Puli.y.  (York)  Q.  9'-For  thy  amiability. 

T.  W,  (Durham)  <1.  15 — One  who  will  he  true 
in  weal  and  woe 

M.  .M,  (Church  Street)  Q  15— One  of  manly 
qualities. 

C.  L.  ( Holloway)  Q.  15— One  who  doubts  thee. 

Cl.araA.  C— n  (St.  Pancras)  Q.  5 — With  the 
budding  of  the  leaf  shall  Hpring  thy  happiness. 

J.  E.  £.,  Q.  15 — One  of  good  descent. 

C.  L.  ( Portland-Town)  Q  15 — A  rover. 

L.  11.  (Southwark)  Q.  15— One  kind  and  true. 

A.  C.  M.  (Cork)  Q.  16— For  intellectual  ac¬ 
quirements. 

8.  A.  A.  (Oxford  Market)  Q.  15— One  who  is 
out  of  sight,  but  not  out  of  mind. 

EiiMKNtiARDR,  Q.  15— One  who  will  never 
prove  false  or  faithless. 

Ink*  1).  (Dover)  Q.  15— The  one  you  love. 

Laura  H.  (Bisliopweaimoutli)  Q  10 — To  the 
full  of  thy  ambition. 

Mauoy  K.  (Sunderland)  Q.  15— One  wanting 
in  constancy. 

F.  S.  (Sw’ansea)  Q.  15 — \  sensible  man. 

For  the  Sybil’s  reply  to  other  questions 
see  the  next  number. 
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DANCING. 


DANCING— No.  II. 

We  liave  chosen  for  our  engraving  an 
illustration  of  a  ball-room  of  the  present 
day.  The  figures,  grouped  as  they  are, 
give  us  but  little  idea  of  the  dances,  but 
the  style  of  dress,  and  the  dtgagi  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  dancers,  contrast  strangely 
with  the  formal  days  of  the  minuet  and  co¬ 
tillon.  Stateliness  and  precision,  hooped 
brocaded  silks,  high-heeled  shoes,  and  pow¬ 
dered  hair,  have  given  place  to  ease  and 
grace,  with  animation  instead  of  languor; 
and  a  change  of  costume  every  way  more 
natural  and  becoming.  In  place  of  the 
solemn,  funereal  pace  of  the  minuet,  we 
have  now  the  enthusiastic  polka,  and  the 
joyous  and  exhilirating  mazurka.  What  a 
revolution  has  this  said  polka  not  effected 
— at  first  so  cavilled  at,  but  now  so  gene¬ 
rally  adopted  !  In  what  assembly  does  it 
not  now  find  its  place?  Where  is  the  youth 
formerly  indifferent  to  dancing,  whom  the 
polka  has  not  turned  from  his  apathy  and 
compelled  to  acquire,  whether  he  would  or 
not,  a  talent  render^  suddenly  indispen¬ 
sable  ?  And  is  it  not  better  that  this 
elegant  and  polite  art  should  have  occu¬ 
pied  the  place  of-  those  exciting  and 
dangerous  grames,  wdlist  and  rcarti,  in 
which  the  youth  of  »  osntury  back  were 
wont  to  pass  their  eeeninm. 

It  is  difficult  to  eetnhlish  any  parallel 
between  public  and  piinite  dancing. 
Every  one  may  oonceite  that  the  most 
elegant  waltzer  in  a  drawing-room  could 
only  be  transported  tfaenoe  to  the  theatre 
at  considerable  disadvantage  to  her  abili¬ 
ties.  Not  only  so,  bat  the  ballet-dancer 
who  would  essay  her  talents  in  a  drawing¬ 
room,  without  a  previous  and  special 
study,  would  suffer  by  the  exaggeration  of 
her  style.  The  dancing  of  society,  as  it 
exists  at  present,  imprinted  as  it  is  with  a 
character  derived  from  the  last  few  years, 
may  be  considered  as  entirely  distinct 
from  that  of  the  theatre.  It  has  its 
beauties  and  its  steps  proper  to  itself 
alone;  having  nothing  in  common  with 
that  which  is  applauded  upon  the  stage. 

The  change  recently  introduced  into  &e 
character  of  dancing  has  necessarily  ex¬ 
tended  itself  to  its  instruction.  In  former 
times  mere  routine  was  the  great  teacher. 


It  siifliced  that  the  pupils  should  go 
through  certain  traditionary  steps,  certain 
acknowledged  exercises,  of  which  the 
dancing-masters  were  the  great  inventors, 
and  which  exacted  generally  but  little 
imagination  on  their  parts.  .\t  present 
something  more  is  required  ;  a  professor 
should  possess  tact  and  discernment  suffi¬ 
cient  to  regulate  the  exercises  of  his 
pupils  according  to  their  constitution ;  to 
modify,  if  need  be,  the  execution  of  such 
or  such  a  dance ;  to  substitute,  in  short, 
natural  principles  and  good  taste  for 
absurd  traditions.  As  we  proceed  in  the 
course  of  our  papers  we  shall  endeavour  to 
develope  these  ideas,  and  shall  content 
ounrelvcs  at  present  with  giving  rules  for 
the  etiquette  of  the  ball-room,  extracted 
from  a  little  work,  called  “  Hints  on  Eti¬ 
quette,”  which,  tbougb  applicable  solely 
to  gentlemen,  will  yet  enable  ladies  to 
judge  of  the  proper  forms  to  be  observed 
towards  them. 

EirqCKTTE  OF  THE  BALI.  ROOM. 

With  the  etiquette  of  a  ball-room  so  far  as 
it  goes,  there  are  but  few  people  acquainted. 
C«^ain  persons  arc  appointed  to  act  as  stew¬ 
ards,  or  there  will  be  a  “master  of  the  cere¬ 
monies,”  whose  office  it  is  to  see  that  eveiy 
thing  be  conducted  in  a  profMr  manner :  if 
yoiLscs  entirsly  a  stranger,  it  is  to  them  you 
must  ^ply  thr  a  partner,  and  point  out 
(quiatly)  any  young  lady  with  whom  you 
should  like  to  dance,  wh('n,  if  there  be  no 
obvious  inequality  of  rank,  they  will  present 
you  for  tli^  parposo ;  should  there  be  an 
objectien,  th^  will  probablv  select  some 
one  Uiey  cossidsr  more  suitable ;  but  do  not, 
on  any  aeeount,  go  to  a  strange  lady  by  your¬ 
self,  sod  reau^  her  to  danee,  as  me  will 
unliesitatlDgty  “decline  the  basMOV;”  and 
think  ysu  an  impertinent  fellow  ftr  your 
prc8uni|itioB. 

Any  presentation  to  a  lady  in  a  public 
ball-room,  for  the  mere  purpoas  of  dancing, 
does  not  entitle  you  to  claim  ber  acquaintance 
afterwards;  tlicrefore,  should  you  m‘^t  her 
the  next  day,  do  not  attempt  to  address  her. 
At  most,  you  may  lift  your  hat ;  but  even 
tlut  is  better  avoided — unless,  indeed,  she 
first  bow — as  neither  she  nor  her  friends  can 
know  who  or  what  you  are. 

Do  not  wear  black  or  coloured  gloves,  lest 
your  partner  look  sulky ;  even  should  you  be 
in  mourning,  wear  white  gloves,  not  black. 
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Pooplo  ill  dfep  miiui-aing  liavii  no  busmens  iii 
a  ball-room  at  all. 

lri>ad  the  l.wly  tiu'ou;'!!  ('jc  oiiadrille;  do 
not  drai;  her,  nor  eUisj)  her  banil  us  if  it  were  ' 
made  of  wooil,  lest  she  not  unjastly  think 
you  a  boor. 

You  will  not,  if  you  are  wise,  stnudup  in  a  | 
(quadrille  without  knowing  .soniethinff  of  the 
figure;  and  if  you  are  master  of  a  few  of  the 
steps,  90  much  the  better.  But  danee  quietly  : 
do  not  kick  and  euiier  atsmt,  nor  sway  your  i 
body  to  and  fis>:  dance  only  from  the  hijis  1 
downwards ;  mid  lead  the  lady  as  lightly  as  , 
you  would  tread  a  measure  with  a  spirit  of  I 
gossamer.  * 

Do  not  pride  yourself  on  “  doing  sb'ps  ' 
neatly,”  unless  you  arc  ambitious  of  being  ] 
taken  for  a  dancing-master;  between  whom  | 
and  to  danee  like  a  gentleman  there  is  a  I 
great  difference. 

If  a  lady  should  civilly  decline  to  danee 
with  you,  making  an  excuse,  and  you  chance 
to  see  her  dancing  ntlerwards,  do  not  take 
any  notice  of  it,  nor  Ik-  offemled  with  her.  It 
might  not  bo  that  she  despised  you,  but  that  | 
she  preferred  another. 

If  a  friend  Ik-  engaged  when  yon  request 
her  to  danee  and  she  promises  to  tie  your 
partner  for  the  next  or  any  of  the  following 
dances,  do  not  neghvt  her  when  the  time 
comes. 


THE  WIFE:  A  CONFESSION. 

Sydney,  January  16,  1S30. 

My  dear  Friend, — Yon  have  won- 
der«;d  at  the  dejection  that,  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  assume  cliceifiilness,  has  often¬ 
times  the  mastery  over  me.  You  have 
been  surprised  that  one  enjoying  such 
comforts  (including  in:ttrinionial  blisses), 
should  be,  at  certain  seasons,  the  slave  of 
Despondency.  Your  sincere  friendship 
seems  to  demand  that  I  should  disclose 
the  cause  to  yon,  my  father  confessor, 
leaving  it  to  your  discretion  to  promul¬ 
gate  my  confession.  It  may  prove  a  use¬ 
ful  warning. 

Y'on,  who  h;ivc  often  told  me  of  your 
early  fondness  for  the  sea,  iiiy  friend,  and 
of  the  calm  enjoyment  yon  used  to  expe¬ 
rience  alone  w.ytcliing  on  the  deck  on 
bright  “  stilly  nights”  can  w,dl  believe  tliat 
tlicre  is  no  opportunity  like  a  voyage 
for  getting  lore.  The  tall  masts,  the 
tracery  of  ropes,  the  flapping  sails,  are  re¬ 
flected  on  the  sluggish  water,  and  yon 


drive  away  her  thought,  “  IVe  shall  never 
get  there,”  with  all  tlie  stories  and  pleasan¬ 
tries  you  are  master  of<  Your  ship  dashes 
through  the  foam-crested  waves  at  ten 
knots  an  hour,  and  two  hearts  beat  in 
joj’ous  sympathy,  elated  by  an  inexpres¬ 
sible  feeling  of  delight,  such  as  no  other 
mode  of  travelling  elicit.s. 

I  was  bound,  per  good  ship  Tigrit,  in 
184—,  for  Sydney.  I  was  well  up  in 
figures,  and  iiiy  friends  had  started  me, 
with  sanguine  hopes  of  iny  success  and  an 
introduction  to  tlie  head  of  a  mercantile 
firm  in  George-street.  The  first  fort¬ 
night  of  confusion,  diz/.ines8,  .and  other 
constitutional  inconvenience  ended,  I 
soon  gained  a  siifliciently  familiar  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  cuddy  pa.ssenger*. 
They  wese  chiefly,  young  men  of  some 
talent  .and  enterprise.  Their  success  in 
the  land  of  their  adoption  was  not  a 
dubious  problem.  There  were  also  one  or 
two  old  hands  who  had  lived  in  the  colony 
some  years,  and  were  returning  from 
F'ngland  with  stock  fur  their  Aiistraltun 
business.  I  remember  nothing  of  conse¬ 
quence  to  disturb  oiir  harmony  during  the 
voyage,  unless  it  were  a  discussion  whether 
a  person  of  swarthy  complexion  could 
properly  say  a  lady  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  were  fairer  than  himself. 

Blit  my  own  peace  of  mind  was  con¬ 
siderably  disturbed  by  the  “  cause  of 
causes.”  You  have  seen  and  admired  two 
prints  called  “  Morning”  and  “  Evening,” 
at  Ford's,  just  imported  from  the  London 
printsellers,  haven’t  you  .’  Maria  Lindsay 
was  thCjVery  impersonation  of  “  Morning.” 
The  same  fair  face,  the  same  light-brown 
hair,  arranged  d  la  ^fnlibran,  the  same 
close-fitting  wliite  di-ess,  showing  off  an 
unrivalled  symmetry  of  figure,  the  same 
gracefully  simple  embodiment  of  all  beauty 
that  is  throned  in  womanhood.  And,, 
combined  with  this  loveliness,  there  were 
no  trivial  mental  attractions  and  ladylike 
.accuinplishiiients.  Her  conversation,  light 
and  merry  enough  in  general,  would  at 
times  unnssiiiningly  manife.st  the  variety 
of  her  knowledge.  Her  deportment  as  » 

young  wife - O  Heaven  !  that  I  dared  to 

admire  a  wife !  I  will  not  say  I  loved  her, 
1  have  since  known  what  it  is  to  love. 
Thai  was  not  love.  It  was  but  a  desire  Ue 
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be  in  iier  company  whenever  I  could  unin- 
truaively,  to  enjoy  her  conversation,  to 
itsten  with  delight  to  her  simple  melodies, 
more  charming  than  the  most  brilliant 
of  Madame  Carandini’s  operatic  strains. 
Captain  Lindsay  (I  shall  come  to  his  de- 
senption  presently),  for  the  gratification  of 
his  wife’s  musical  taste  and  bis  own,  held 
•concerts  in  his  cabin,  when  the  best 
singers  in  the  ship  enlivened  the  party 
assembled.  It  was  a  sad  pity,  they  used 
to  say,  there  was  no  piano  for  Mrs.  Lind- 
"«ay :  but  the  captain  and  another  gentleman 
touched  the  keys  of  the  flute  with  no 
slight  proficiency.  The  Professor”  (so 
Captain  Lindsay  delighted  to  call  me), 
seldom  missed  these  seasons  of  musical 
felicity.  The  most  extreme  sbore-fasti- 
•diousness  could  not  conceive  impropriety 
u  such  entertainments.  Vet  there  was 
impropriety  when  one  listened  with  peculiar 
delight  to  her  songs. 

We  were  two  months  at  sea.  One 
evening  Maria  was  unwell.  Unconscious 
of  this,  I  knocked  at  the  cabin  door.  Her 
husband  looked  out,  and  then  admitted 
me.  She  was  reclining  on  a  sofa,  ea  toilette 
tsegitgie,  with  her  child  sweetly  sleeping 
at  her  side. 

“Maria,  the  Professor  has  come  to 
inquire  after  you.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry  you  are  unwell,”  I 
said.  “  I  will  not  disturb  you.  Good 
night.  We  shall  see  you  convalescent  to¬ 
morrow,  I  hope.” 

Nonsense,  Mr.  Clare  !  you  are  a  quiet 
fellow.  You  won't  trouble  my  wife  at  all. 

'  He  can  stay,  Maria  ?’* 

“  Yes,”  she  said — and  I  stayed. 

.  .Captain  Lindsay  talked  chiefly  of  whaling 
incidents.  What  a  strange  contrast  were 
his  swarthy  features  to  hers  so  beautifully 
fair!  But  then  ladies  love  contrasts,  and 
her  captain  was  darkly  handsome.  He 
was  now  returning  from  England  to  place 
Maria  in  her  mother’s  Sydney  home,  him¬ 
self  intending  to  accept  the  command  of 
am  Australian  whaler. 

When  I  wished  her  again  Good  night,  I 
stooped  and  kissed  the  slumbering  child. 
How  beautiful  the  mother  looked  then ! 

1  think  the  captain  would  hare  allowed 
such  “  Good  night”  to  none  other  of  his 
shipmates.  He  would  have  trusted  them 


“  no  further  than  he  could  swing  a  buffalo 
by  the  tail.”  But  he  granted  me  the  inno¬ 
cent  privilege ;  for  there  was  a  quietness 
about  the  Professor  that  disarmed  sus¬ 
picion. 

•  ••*** 

I  returned  to  my  cabin,  and  leaned  upon 
the  bed.  The  lovely  face  rested  on  iny 
pillow.  T  shut  my  eyei  and  pressed  my 
bands  to  them,  to  bide  the  face  I  dared 
not  see.  It  was  hidden,  and  in  its  stead 
groups  of  fantastic  demons  hovered  round. 
Suddenly  they  fled  with  a  despairing 
shriek,  and  there  lay  before  me  a  man 
asleep.  Ay,  fast  asleep.  Dead  !  I  gazed 
with  earnest  sorrow  down  upon  the 
features.  They  were  John  Walters'.  I 
sat  on  the  chair  at  my  bedside,  and  won¬ 
dered  what  this  dreadful  waking  dream 
could  portend.  I  was  roused  by  some 
one  pinching  my  shoulder.  It  was  John 
Walters,  the  timid.  He  must  have  waited 
several  minutes  before  he  ventured  to  open 
the  door.  He  had  seen  me  enter,  and 
knew  I  was  in  the  cabin,  unless  I  had 
vanished  through  the  porthole.  More 
minutes  before  he  approached  where  I 
was  sitting — more  minutes  before  he  pre¬ 
sumed  on  such  a  violent  method  of  waking 
me  up. 

“Dear  Mr.  Clare!  what  were  you 
thinking  of!  How  wild  and  pale  you 
look  !  Had  Mrs.  Lindsay  anything  to  do 
with  your  musings  ?  I  saw  you  come 
from  her  cabin  some  time  ago.  You  had 
been  there  more  than  an  hour.  She  is  a 
beautiful  and  fascinating  woman.  The 
captain  sees  nothing  in  your  conduct  but 
friendship.  I  see  admiration,  and  admira¬ 
tion  is  akin  to  love.  O  Mr.  Clare,  had  I 
not  myself  loved  as  I  ought  not,  I  should 
not  have  dared  to  say  so  much.” 

The  young  man  spoke  with  an  energy 
quite  foreign  to  his  wonted  nervous 
timidity.  “  I  have  suffered  much,  and 
have  yet  more  to  suffer,”  be  continued,  in 
lower,  mournful  tones.  “  But  I  cannot 
tell  you  yet — not  yet,  Mr.  Clare  !” 

The  poor  fellow  struggled  with  his  rising 
sorrow.  “Not  yet,  not  yet!”  he  mut¬ 
tered.  He  abruptly  grasped  ray  hand, 
and  then  pressed  it  but  timidly.  “  Good 
night,  Mr.  Clare !” 

“Good  night,  Walters.  Dreams  of 
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roses  !”  1  said,  with  an  effort  to  laugh. 
.Fohn  retired  to  his  cabin,  to  try  to  sleep. 

Airs.  Lindsay’s  indisposition  continued 
till  the  following  Sunday.  She  was  on 
deck  in  the  evening,  and  sat  near  the 
wheel.  1  came  last  among  the  group  of 
inquirers.  My  salutation  was  merely  civil. 

“  .Ml,  Mr.  Clare !  you  are  out  of  iny 
good  books,  I  can  tell  you,”  she  said, 
pursing  her  lips,  in  real  rather  than  in 
assumed  indignation,  I  thought. 

“  I  am  sorry,  Mrs.  Lindsay,  but — " 

“  A  pretty  Professor  you  are !”  said 
Captain  Lindsay,  who  resumed  his  usual 
carelessness  now  his  wife  had  recovered; 
“  I  leave  you  to  condign  punishment.” 
.\nd  he  walked  leisurely  away,  and  joined 
Captain  Maurice,  who  was  enjoying  a  cigar 
in  solitude  on  the  lower  deck.  The  other 
young  men  had  dispersed,  and  I  was  alone 
with  the  executioner.  She  looked  up  in¬ 
quiringly — a  look  that  would  be  answered. 

“  Well,  Mrs  Lindsay,  I  am  not  so  great 
a  sinner,  after  all.  I  asked  Captain  Mau¬ 
rice  how  you  were  every-day.  Somehow, 
1  did  not  like  to — ” 

“  Ah  !  a  very  bashful  man  !  Almost  as 
bashful  as  Mr.  Walters.  I  must  teach  you 
etiquette.  Now  you  must  never — Good 
gracious,  Mr.  Clare!” 

She  was  thoroughly  startled  at  my  looks, 
as  I  struggled  to  repress  the  emotions  her 
mention  of  Walters’  name  excited. 

Mr.  Algernon  Ellis  came  sauntering  up. 
Mr.  .Algernon  Ellis  was  polite  and  poetical. 
Strange  he  did  not  notice  the  agitation 
that  still  played  on  her  features,  her  en¬ 
deavour  to  assume  composure  notwith¬ 
standing. 

"  What  a  lovely  evening,  Mrs.  Lindsay ! 
Not  much  finer  in  the  tropics.  We  are 
indebted  to  its  brightness  for  luring  you 
on  deck — very  much  indebted.  Not  well, 
.Mr.  Clare  ?” 

“  A  slight  headache — it’s  better  now,’’ 
I  said,  rising  as  if  to  shake  off  my  gloomy 
thoughts.  “  Yes,  it's  a  delicious  night. 
But  do  you  sea  that  misty  cloud  on  the 
weather  bow  ?” 

I  raised  my  hat  hastily  to  Mrs.  Lindsay, 
and  sprang  down  to  the  lower  deck. 
”  Captain  Maurice,  look  at  that  cloud. 
It  means  mischief.” 

“  By  Jove,  you’re  right,  Clare!’’ 
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He  was  on  the  pcxfp  in  an  instant ;  and 
gave  his  orders  with  the  sharp  authority 
captains  are  versed  in,  more  than  any  other 
class  of  men. 

“  Call  all  hands,  .Mr.  Sab-age. . . .  Iir 
studs’ls  and  booms. . . .  Forrad  !  Down- 
your  flying  jib. . . .  Hands  aloft  there  ! 
Purl  royals  and  top  gall’nt-s’ls. . . .  Double 
reef  the  tops'ls. . . .  Another  hand  on  the 
main-tops’l  yard,  Mr.  Jackson.  Com» 
down,  sir !”  he  cried  in  a  towering  voice  to 
a  novice  at  reefing.  “  Keep  her  a  poinb 
off,”  he  added,  to  the  man  at  the  wheel. 

His  orders  having  been  executed  with 
despatch,  while  he  looked  on  with  eaglo 
eye,  the  ship  was  now  in  trim  to  bear  the- 
storm.  It  was  hard  upon  us  ;  the  sky 
completely  overcast — the  wind,  with  per¬ 
petual  bowlings  an(l  bounds,  essaying  its 
might  on  the  full-strained  canvass — Iho 
waves  pursuing  each  other  in  gigantic 
undulations.  And  ever  the  white-robed 
Tigris  bent  down  to  greet  them,  and  ever, 
she  shrank  coyly  from  their  rude  caresses< 
And  they  dashed  the  spray  in  drenching 
showers  over  the  bulwarks  that  opposed 
their  gambollings ;  and  they  heaved  up  in 
vain  wrath  astern  at  the  bold  ship  that  bad 
cleft  a  pathway  through  them,  and  would 
not  t.arry  for  their  anger. 

“  Sublime !”  said  Mr.  Algernon  Ellis, 
who  sat  on  the  larboard  fowl-coop,  bin 
body  enveloped  in  a  pea-jacket,  his  soul 
inspired  by  the  poetry  of  storms.  “  Dm 
could  almost  choose  a  sailor’s  life,  to  enjoy 
such  scenes  of  grandeur.” 

“The  boy  up  aloft  doesn’t  echo  your 
sentiments,”  I  ventured  to  insinuate  ;  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  lad  who  was  bending  over  the 
mizen  top-gallant  yard.  “  He  must  fancy 
his  position  now  rather  too  high  to  bo 
pleasant." 

“Yet  The  Shakspeare  says  tis  easierv 
than  a  king’s.” 

“  Why,  yes,”  I  said,  “  a  king’s  wlio  Iwui 
to  crush  the  hydra  heads  of  treason.” 

Mr.  Algernon  had  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  talent  of  recitation — from 
the  bard  whom  he  admired  as  The  Shak-» 
speare — and  he  went  on  ; — 

"  O  thou  dull  god,  why  lie»t  thou  w  ith  the  vile- 
In  loathsome  teds,  and  leavVt  the  kingly  enueh, 

watch-eaie,  or  a  roniinon  'Unim  tell  t 
'Vi!t  then  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
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SmI  up  the  ship-bny'a  «ye«,  und  rock  hit  Uraiiia 
In  cradle  uf  the  rude  imperious  6uiy;e, 

And  in  the  risitatioii  of  the  tvinde. 

Who  take  the  ruffian  billnwa  by  the  top, 
CurUn^tlieirmonstroui  head',  and  hanrinctheni 
With  dcafenini;  clamoure  in  the  slippery  clouds. 
That  with  the  hurly  death  itself  awakes." 

“Well,  the  ship-boy ’s  used  to  such 
sublimity  of  locale,  and  might  get  a  nap  on 
the  top -gallant  cross-trees,  if  Sleep  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  a  partial  humour.” 

“  His  skipper  wouldn’t  let  him  in  our 
tinte,”  said  Mr.  Salvage,  who  came 
anxiously  up  to  us.  “  But  in  Heaven’s 
name,  sir,  persuade  Mr.  M' alters  to  come 
down.  I  sent  a  fellow  aloft,  but  he 
wouldn’t  move  any;  in  fact” — he  lowered 
his  voice  for  me  alone  to  hear — “  the  breeie 
has  cowed  him,  and  he  dare  not.” 

“Walters!  where?’’  1  exclaimed  in  in¬ 
tense  anxiety. 

“  Maintop,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 

Quick  to  the  fore  part  of  the  poop— 
along  the  slippery  bulwark — up  the  main 
rattlins.  Cautiously  springing  to  the  “  top,” 
I  observed  Walters  coiled,  as  it  were,  round 
the  mast,  his  grip,  firm  as  a  drowning 
man’s,  on  the  topsail  brace. 

“Walters,  Capt-iin  Maurice  wants  you,” 
I  said,  bending  over  him.  I  knew  he  bad 
acquired  a  reverence  for  the  captain,  such 
that  he  would  obey  him  with  almost  a 
sailor's  implicity. 

“  Captain  Maurice — well — I’ll  come.  O 
Mr.  Clare,  what  a  terrible  gale !” 

“  Ah,  yes ;  but  the  captain  wants  you. 
Come  down.” 

With  gentle  firmness  I  unloosed  his 
grasp.  Higher  up  the  brace  he  clutched, 
as  he  raised  himself  to  a  half-upright  pos¬ 
ture.  Muttering  fear-inspired  ejacula¬ 
tions,  with  nervous  grasp  and  slow  step, 
ratilin  after  rattlin,  as  if  each  instant  he 
dreaded  to  miss  foothold,  and  he  hurried 
by  the  impetuous  wind  into  the  engulfing 
waves — he  came  down.  Declining  several 
proffers  of  aid,  I  led  him  to  his  berth.  In 
a  few  minutes,  thoroughly  wearied,  yet 
retaining  some  fears,  he  yielded  to  the 
gentle  sovereignty  of  sleep. 

Strange  that  a  young  man  of  fair  talent, 
of  sound  sense  in  general,  of  amiable, 
though  far  too  diffident  manners,  should  so 
lose  nerve  and  spirit ! 

•  a  •  «  * 


O'er  the  irlaU  waves,  like  a  child  of  tlw  buu. 

See  the  tall  vuaael  goes  gallantly  on; 

Full  to  the  In-ccze  ahr  iiiibii«<iiua  her  sail, 

.\iid  her  pennon  streams  onward  like  hope  in 
the  gale. 

Bold,  d.'uuitless  spirits  may  think  it 
glorious  music  when  “  the  wind  is  piping 
loud.”  To  the  generality  of  travellers  by 
sea,  a  gentle  brce7.e,  say  an  eight-knotter, 
whistles  more  agreeable  harmony.  In- 
cliued  to  ease  and  convenience,  they  appre¬ 
ciate  the  ce.ssation  ot  lurches,  such  as 
cause  roast  fowls  to  dance  from  end  to 
end  of  the  table,  over  fiddles  and  all,  and 
half  the  array  of  plates,  bewildered  by 
quasi-electric  shocks,  to  clutter  out,  Shiver 
my  Chinamen  !  Is  it  not  so  with  lands¬ 
men  too  ?  What  are  their  aims  and  en¬ 
deavours  fixed  upon,  but  the  acquisition 
of  means  to  make  life  smooth-going  ? 
They  bear  the  boisterous  turbulence  of 
present  gales,  in  faith  of  sequent  fair  winds 
and  sunshine.  To  our  bold  adventurer, 
who  has  toiled  and  roughed  it  in  the  bush, 
are  not  the  short  and  well-blacked  clay  he 
smokes  in  his  verandah  at  eventide  ;  the 
dear  wife  who  is  imp.arting  to  him  precious 
thoughts  from  his  favourite  volume  (say 
Pickwick),  with  an  occasional  intrusive 
thought  of  her  own  on  Jenny’s  new  frock, 
or  other  interesting  domestic  matter ;  and 
the  little  ones  within,  on  wdtose  rosy  lips 
half  an  hour  since  he  kissed  “  Good  night” 
— are  not  they  the  propitious  breezes  he 
has  longed  for — delightful  sunshine  on 
waters  “all  gleaming  with  purple  and 
gold  ?’’ 

The  morning  sun  has  dawned  with  an 
almost  meridian  splendour ;  the  Tigru, 
wafted  on  by  a  moderate  favouring  breeze, 
dashes  through  the  ocean  waves ;  the  bold 
line  of  the  Australian  coast  appears  on  the 
left,  and  her  passengers  gaze  with  wonder 
on  the  gigantic  cliff,  the  southern  head  of 
Port  Jackson,  and  admire  the  lofty  circular 
lighthouse  of  freestone  at  its  summit.  A 
pilot-boat  meets  us  from  the  harbour; 
pilot  engaged  ;  all  hands  at  the  braces  to 
alter  sail.  Passing  the  heads,  who  can 
resbt  admiring  the  gently-sloping  shores 
of  our  infinite  coves — the  handsome  villas, 
verdant  lawns,  and  tastefully-arranged 
gardens  T  Groups  of  curious  Sydneyites 
watch  her  emerging  from  her  hiding-place 
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behind  Bradley’s  Head,  and  (gracefully 
nearinf;  Sydney  Cove.  Simulbineoualy 
disappear  the  signal-fla^s  at  Fort  Philip, 
and  our  British  ensign.  Cheerily,  lads, 
cheerily '.  let  the  anchor  drop  steadily. 

You  will  admit  it  must  have  been  a 
difficult  matter  to  escape  the  fascinations 
of  Maria,  when  day  after  day  inevitably 
threw  me  into  her  society,  unless  I  chose 
to  abide  in  seclusion,  with  luy  cabin  fur  a 
hermitage.  Perhaps,  in  spite  of  Walters’ 
admonition,  and  an  occasional  conscious¬ 
ness  of  wrong-doing,  I  had  no  objection  to 
be  fascinated.  Perhaps  once  this  naughty 
arm  had  strayed  around  her  waist ;  perhaps 
once,  when  she  displayed  her  pearl-set  ring 
for  my  admiration,  I  had  pressed  the  hand 
but  half-reluctant  to  my  lips.  But  now 
we  had  arrived  at  port,  there  was  every 
facility  for  escape  from  the  power  with 
which  the  enchantress  swayed  my  heart 
(I  would  fain  believe)  all  unconsciously. 

The  majority  of  my  shipmates  were 
destined  for  the  interior.  Young  Wil¬ 
mington  clanged  his  huge-tliongcd  bullock 
whip  up  Bridge  street,  in  joyful  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  settler-life  for  which  he  was 
eminently  fitted.  Alas  that  Mr.  Alger¬ 
non  Ellis  should  have  to  offer  votively 
his  poesy-love  at  the  rude  shrine  of 
Illawarra*.  It  would  be  a  wonder,  indeed, 
if  the  beauties  of  the  district  did  not  at 
times  rekindle  in  full  force  his  romantic 
appreciation  of  nature’s  loveliness.  But 
'Tis  true  ’tis  pity,  pity  ’tis  ’tis  trm, 
that  were  you  to  visit  Mr.  Algernon  you 
would  discover  him  enveloped  in  a  mon¬ 
key-jacket,  a  cabbage-tree  hat  warding  off 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  a  patriarchal 
moustache  shading  the  black  stem  of  his 
now  familiar  pipe. 

Introduced  to  Mr.  Driscoll,  we  came  to 
fair  terras,  and  I  entered  his  service. 
While  writing  iu  the  evening,  armies  of 
musquitoes  hovered  round  my  head,  gladly 
expecting  a  feast  of  fresh-imported  blood, 
when  I  retired  for  as  much  repose  as 
they  might  kindly  choose  to  allow.  The 
fine  gauze  curtains,  anxiously  gathered  all 
closely  round,  proved  but  a  poor  barrier. 
The  enemy  entered  and  banqueted,  and, 
full-gorged,  were  killed  by  dozens  by  my 
avenging  hand  in  the  morning.  I  am 


not  over-fastidious  about  appearances ; 
but  you  may  guess  the  result  of  their 
midnight  suppers.  1  could  not  appear  in 
public  fur  a  fortnight.  At  l(ist,  however, 
I  sauntered  down  George-street,  and 
called  on  Mr.  Tom  Grayson,  whose  an¬ 
nouncements  invited  city  belUa  to  inspect, 
(and  purchase,  of  course),  an  unrivalled 
assortment  of  toilet- preparations,  per 
Tigris,  from  London.  As  the  Tigris  sailed 
past  his  home  midway  down  Port  Jackson, 
Mr.  Tom  Grayson  had  hurriedly  donned 
his  white  hat,  and  was  about  to  fling  him¬ 
self  down  the  rope-ladder  into  a  boat  by 
the  gangway.  A  few  minutes,  and  he 
would  embrace  Ids  wife  and  daughter. 
Alas !  the  eagerly-anticipated  pleasure 
was  disallowed  till  the  vessel  arrived  at 
her  anchorage.  Th(p  incident  proved  him 
affectionate,  as  I  knew  him  a  hearty  and 
good-hnmoured  fellow. 

Passing  by  the  myriad  attractions  of  the 
shop,  1  entered  the  inner  room.  Mr. 
Grayson  was  removing  the  linen  cloth  and 
blowing  the  fragments  of  hair  away  from 
a  gentleman  on  whom  be  bad  just  exer¬ 
ted  his  professional  services.  'The  gen¬ 
tleman  was  no  other  than  Captidn  Lind¬ 
say.  1  walked  with  the  captain  to  his 
house — a  neat  brick  cott:ige  on  South 
Head  Road,  commanding  from  its  elevated 
position  a  fine  prospect  of  the  domain  and 
harbour.  Mrs.  Lindsay  seemed  to  be 
pointing  out  the  fine  ships  to  Jessie  from 
the  verandah,  as  we  approached  the  bouse. 
Jessie  joyfully  recognised  papa.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  was  caugbt  up  and  folded  in 
the  captain’s  embrace,  her  light  brown 
curls  smoothed  back,  and  kiss  after  kiss 
imprinted  on  her  lips  and  forehead. 

A  fortnight  after,  I  met  Captain  Lindsay 
and  his  wife  strolling  round  the  Botanic 
Garden,  where  a  mother’s  care  was  needed 
often  enough  to  restrain  the  clutching 
bands  that  palpably  manifested  Jessie’s 
lore  of  roses,  “pretty  roses  mamma!” 
I  accepted  the  captain’s  rough  but  cordial 
general  invitation  to  South  Head  Cotta^ 
and  made  repeated  visits.  As  an  old  ship- 
acquaintance,  I  was  not  too  reserved  there. 

Mrs.  Lindsay  was  laughing  heartily  over 
a  novel  one  evening  when  I  called — (I  had 
been  at  Sydney  some  five  months.)  Mrs- 
Wallis,  her  mother,  a  quiet,  venerable  lady 
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with  yet  a  lingering  relish  for  fun,  had  j 
retired  early  to  rest.  Jessie  was  asleep  in 
the  adjoining  room — the  captain  on  { 
business  in  the  city.  I  playfully  censured  | 
the  merry  reader.  i 

“  Well,  Mr.  Clare,”  she  said,  in  defence, ! 
“  1  won’t  mention  your  own  bursts  of  too  j 
boisterous  mirth.  My  Lewisham  friends  | 
used  to  say  I  was  merrier  than  any  except  j 
my  sister  Fan — you  know  her  ?  My ! 
light-heartedness,  you  see,  has  not  yet  ^ 
flown  away,  though  for  Edwin  and  Jessie's  ■ 
sake  I  ought  to  be  sober  as  a  judge.” 

“  I  think  you  ought.  What  a  fine  girl  { 
Jessie  is  growing!  she  deserves  all  youri 
love.”  i 

“  My  darling'  girl — ^bless  her  ! — is  all 
mamma  can  wish,”  she  replied  with  warm 
feelings  I  knew  those  few  words  of  praise 
would  elicit.  “  She  reminds  me  of  Edwin 
because  she  is  not  like  him  at  all.” 

“  She  inherits  her  mother’s  loveliness  ; 
it  would  be  strange  were  she  not  so  fair.” 
“  Come,  come,  no  flattery,  sir  !” 

“  Young  men  are  wont  to  indulge  in 
flattery,  yet  you  might  give  a  friend  the 
credit  of  thinking  you  beautiful  without 
deeming  him  guilty  of  that  foible.” 

“  Then  you  do  not  give  me  the  credit  of 
having  shaken  off  all  girlish  love  of  being 
admired?” 

”  Why  should  I,  Mrs.  Lindsay  You 
have  yet  many  a  year  of  beauty  to  pass 
through,  and  have  no  need  to  blush 
because  your  lovely  qualities  of  person  as 
well  as  mind  attract  due  homage.” 

“  Nonsense,  Mr.  Clare  !  I  care  nothing ' 
for  beauty-compliments  now.’’  | 

“You  may  not  be  disposed  to  acknow-  I 
ledge  your  consciousness  of  the  admiration  { 

you  inspire.  But  that - ”  j 

A  peal  of  thunder  startled  me.  In  my  | 
mad  impulse  I  had  almost  said  that  which 
He  whose  finger  graved  on  agc-during 
stone  the  tenth  commandment  would 
surely  have  avenged. 

Peal  after  peal,  flash  after  flash.  From 
that  moment  1  could  be  only  her  friend. 

I  read  to  her  snatches  of  Mamiion,  re¬ 
peatedly  laying  aside  the  book  to  admire 
the  blaze  of  Heaven's  artillery.  Mrs.  Lind¬ 
say  entertained  not  the  slightest  alarm  for 
her«elf,but  her  thoughts  were  often  on  her  | 
absent  husband,  and  time  after  ti  ne  «he 


glided  out  to  the  next  room  to  watch  her 
sleeping  Jessie. 

•  »  •  *  • 

“Poor  girl  .  .  .  Avenged  at  last  .  .  , 
And  I  must  give  up  your  love  .  .  .  pure, 
holy  love  .  .  .  my  own  dear  .  .  ." 

'Ilie  low  night-iniinnuring  ended  in  a 
deep  sigh  of  anguish.  Again  and  again 
rose  the  plaintive  suppressed  ejaculations 
of  the  sleepless  man.  “  Poor  girl !  .  .  . 
O  that  I  could  forget  it  all !  .  .  .” 

Eiirly  in  the  morning  we  walked  arm-in- 
ann,  John  Walters  and  I,  beneath  the 
trellis-avenue  of  vines  in  Mr.  Driscoll’s 
suburban  garden.  Though  he  had  shaken 
off  the  deep  dejection  of  tlie  previous  night, 
he  was  still  iien'ous  and  low-spirited.  I 
spoke  to  him  words  of  cheering  sympathy. 

“  Thank  you,  my  dear  Clare.  I  would 
confide  in  you,  but  yet — ” 

He  walked  in  sad  silence  for  a  minute 
or  two,  then  said  quietly,  though  at  times 
he  could  not  master  his  emotion ; — 

“  My  father  was  a  farmer  in  the  weald 
of  Kent.  He  had  a  large  family.  As  soon 
as  I  had  gained  my  diplomas,  I  went  to 
New  York  to  try  my  fortune  as  a  surgeon. 
I  acquired  a  pretty  fair  business.  1  was 
young  and  energetic  then.  Well,  I  am 
young  still,  but  my  energies  are  crushed 
to  the  earth.  I  have  found  Australia  can 
produce  angel-girls,  and  the  consciousness 
that  I  am  loved  might  rouse  me:  but  th'il 
is  too  late.  She  is  far  too  good  and  lovely 
for  me.  1  shall  never  see  her  more  .  .  . 
But  Alice — for  I  have  not  to  do  with  the 
presient  but  the  past.  Oh,  what  a  happy 
now  might  I  spend,  were  there  no  sorrow 
for  the  past !  Though  always  attentive 
to  business,  I  was  fond  of  gay  recrea¬ 
tions  when  I  had  opportunity  to  indulge 
in  them.  It  was  at  a  public  ball  I  first 
met  Alice  Saville.  She  was  of  that  style  of 
beauty  which  I  chiefly  admire ;  for  I  do  not 
aspire  to  the  majestic,  but  love  the  grace¬ 
fully  little.  She  danced  with  me  but  once; 
yet  her  loveliness,  her  graceful  movements, 
her  agreeable  demeanour,  her  modest  wit, 
won  my  admiration,  my  love.  1  ingra¬ 
tiated  myself  into  the  good  graces  of  her 
mother,  who  was  her  chaperon  at  the  ball, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  per¬ 
mission  to  call  at  Astor  Cottage.  I  availed 
myself  of  the  privilege ;  .and  found  Miss* 
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Saville  u!i  lovely  in  the  quiet  ftracev  ofj 
home  as  in  the  ben  itching  splendours  of  a  | 
ball-room.  Her  father  had  died  in  the 
prime  of  life,  but  having  been  successful 
in  business,  had  bequeathed  a  fair  compe-  ^ 
tency  to  his  wife  and  only  daughter,  who  I 
retired  to  the  quiet  suburban  residence 
they  continued  to  occupy  when  I  made  ; 
their  acquaintance.  I  visited  again  and  | 
again ;  I  told  Alice  of  my  affection ;  and 
she  made  that  avowiil  which  it  is  man's  > 
chief  happiness  in  this  poor  world  to  hear  | 
from  the  lips  of  woman.”  | 

Here  the  breakfast-bell  rung,  and  we  j 
repaired  to  the  house,  he  cheerfully  pro-  | 
inising  to  tell  the  sequel  on  the  morrow. 
The  inemorv-  of  a  sunny  time  seemed  to 
have  kindled  a  serene  joy  in  his  heart, 
which  a  dark  cloud — the  darkest  of  all — 
was  soon  to  overshadow.  I 


My  waking  dream  was  realised.  In  a  bed¬ 
room  of  one  of  the  city  hotels  lay  the 
dead  body  of  poor  John  Walters.  Dejec¬ 
tion  must  again  liave  reigned  supreme  in 
his  soul.  In  the  shades  of  evening  he 
liad  walked  with  assumed  calmness  from 
Mr.  Driscoll’s  villa  (where,  by  the  way,  I 
should  have  said  he  was  sojourning  to 
recruit  his  health  and  spirits),  to  a  che¬ 
mist’s,  and  then  to  the  hotel.  He  gave 
directions  not  to  be  disturbed — he  was 
tired,  and  would  not  rise  early.  But  he 
slept  so  very  late.  At  eleven,  the  sen-ant 
tapped — again — again.  She  entered  the 
chamber.  Laudanum  bad  done  its  work 
— he  was  sleeping  the  last  sleep. 

The  jury  empannelled  to  inquire  con¬ 
cerning  the  death  of  John  Walters  returned 
tlie  verdict  for  such  cases  made  and  pro¬ 
vided.  A  grass-mound  alone  marks  his 
resting-place  in  Sydney  cemetery-. 

Among  poor  Walters'  papers  an  un¬ 
sealed  letter  was  found,  addressed  evidently 
to  the  “angel  girl”  to  whom  he  had  de¬ 
voted  his  later  love.  It  contained  these 
lines — a  foreboding  of  death,  but  not  of 
.such  a  death. 

To - 

Votjrt  my  da\«  of  youth  have  flown; 

It  shim  th  btill,  the  warm  spring  sun; 

But  ri|H!  enough  for  death  I’ve  grown, 

-My  sands  of  life  have  nearly  run. 


My  thoughts — I  muke  on  larly  graves, 

The  violet  scorched,  the  rosebud  dead. 
Wreck-spars  thatstrewthe  lashing  waves. 
The  warrior's  ghaatly  cloven  head. 

Mv  pleasures— 1  have  tasted  all 
The  false  delights  this  earth  can  give; 

Ay.  plane  the  elm,  and  weave  the  pul. 

For  these  I  do  not  care  to  live. 

For  I  have  clasped  thee  to  my  breast. 

And  gloried  in  thy  dawning  love, 

.And  gated  towards  the  empyreal  rest, 
Whcie  flies  the  weary  spirit-dove. 

Mv  sister  love,  I  cannot  name 
'The  cause  to  one  so  pure  as  thee. 

In  death  will  quench  atfection’s  flame. 

And  close  on  earth  our  sympathy. 

I  know  (but  why  I  dare  not  tell), 

That  err  my  days  of  youth  have  flou  u, 
’Tis  destined  me  to  sigh,  Farewell, 

And  leave  thee,  dearest,  here  alone. 

Perhaps  I  was  over-sensitive,  but  1 
earnestly  desired  for  a  time  to  leave  the 
city  where  Walters  died.  I  requested  to 
be  transferred  to  the  office  of  one  of  my 
employer’s  friends  at  Geelong.  Mr.  Dris¬ 
coll  courteously  complied,  and  was  pleased 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  my  professional  abilities 
higher  certainly  than  I  deserved.  I  do  not 
say  this  from  excess  of  diffidence.  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  remember  that  the  name  of  Mari-i 
Lindsay  someliines  before  that  stormy 
night,  danced  among  the  ledger  figures. 
I  have  to  thank  my  lucky  star  that  any 
consequent  blunders — there  surely  were 
some — were  not  formidable  obstacles  to 
iiiy  success  in  business  transactions. 

Time  deadens  the  keenest  feelings.  The 
model  romantic  lover  severed  from  his 
mistress,  anticipates  premature  death. 
But  Death  keeps  at  a  respectful  distance. 
I  looked,  then,  to  Time,  the  benefactor,  to 
impart  peace  of  mind.  Time  seems  to 
have  been  generous.  The  stream  of  my 
life  has  been  smooth-flowing  ;  still  below 
the  surface  .a  current  whirls  that  will  not 
be  calmed. 

Two  years  ago  I  returned  to  Sydney.  I 
called  at  South  Head  Cottage.  The  cap¬ 
tain  hud  just  returned  from  a  wbaling- 
cruize,  and  was  enjoying  two  or  three 
months’  happiness  witli  ids  wife  and  Jessie, 
wliom  grandmamma  still  survived  to  pet 
and  prize,  as  grandmammas  always  will. 

Since  I  had  tlie  good  fortune  of  acquiring 
your  frieudsliip,  my  warmest  thanks  are 
due  to  you  for  au  especial  manifestation 
of  the  frank-hearted  “yon-may-help-your- 
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■elf”  ktndneKs,  of  which  not  a  few  of  our 
colonists  may  laudably  boast.  Vour 
friendly  counsel,  as  that  of  several  other 
dear  friends,  is  always  at  hand.  Louisa's 
love  is  mine.  Why  then,  am  1  sometimes 
80  unhappy?  It  was  a  sin — repented  of| 
certainly — yet  a  sin  to  admire  a  wife. 
Louisa  s  atfectionate  lip-pressure  is  on  my  I 
forehead.  My  wife-Evangelist!  She  tells 
me,  “there  is  forgiveness  with  Him,  that  i 
therefore  He  may  be  feared.”  | 

BLANCHE  D’AUBIGNE;  j 

A  TALE,  BV  MRS.  SYMONDS.  ; 

“How  late  the  post  is  this  morning!”  ' 
exclaimed  Mr.  Latimer,  rising  from  the  i 
breakfast-table  at  which  he  had  lingered  : 
till  all  the  guests  assembled  at  Oaklands  ' 
had  dispersed  :  some  having  strolled  into  ' 
the  conservatory;  others  standing  in  small ' 
groups  at  the  window,  leaving  the  host ! 
and  hostess,  Mr.  and  Lady  Rose  Lorraine, ! 
the  only  auditors  of  a  remark  probably  ' 
made  at  three-fourths  of  the  breakfast-  ^ 
tables  in  the  kingdom,  each  morning  of  the  i 
year ;  the  postman  being  as  fruitful  a  ; 
topic  of  conversation  as  the  weather,  be 
it  remarked,  in  English  country-houses. 
The  entrance  of  the  servant,  bearing  the 
important  bag,  filled  with  letters  and  news- 

Ctpera,  prevented  any  answer  to  Mr. 

atimer  s  original  remark,  and  assembled 
all  the  party  round  Mr.  Lorraine,  as  he  | 
unlocked  that  sack  of  destiny,  which  : 
must  surely  have  been  the  origin  of  the  * 
legend  of  Pandora’s  box;  and  some  of  the  i 
younger  portion  of  the  expectants,  at  any  I 
rate,  were  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the 
deliberation  with  which  he  drew  forth  and 
distributed  tlie  contents. 

The  greater  portion  of  these  belonged  to 
the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
Lady  Rose  opened  one  lady-like  looking 
missive  after  another,  without  appearing 
to  receive  any  particular  intelligence  or 
interest  from  their  perusal.  At  length 
she  took  up  one  which  bore  a  foreign  air, 
in  its  thin  transparent  paper  and  long  nar¬ 
row  envelope. 

“  From  Blanche  d’Aubigne  !”  she  said 
to  her  husband  who,  having  finished  his 
own  correspondence,  was  waiting  to  see 
whether  his  wife’s  contained  any  news  that 


might  interest  him.  “  I  hope  it  is  to  tell 
me  that  she  is  coming,  dear  girl ;  I  want 
her  sailly.  Yes,"  she  continued,  hastily 
turning  over  the  bold  yet  elegant  charac¬ 
ters,  “  she  will  be  here,  with  her  mother, 
in  two  days ;  they  are  now  at  Dieppe, 
where  Madame  d'Aubign^  has  been  taking 
sea-baths,  and  intend  leaving  to-day. 
They  will  rest  a  few  hours  in  London, 
and  then  come  down  to  Oaklands  at  once; 
so  take  good  heed  to  your  charms  and 
your  hearts  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  she 
said  playfully  turning  to  her  guests,  “  for 
Blanche  is  a  sad  monopoliser  of  the  one, 
and  thief  of  the  other;  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  poisoned  long  ago  but 
that  she  wins  the  affection  of  her  own  sex 
as  much  as  the  other.” 

“You  are  too  cruel,  dear  aunt,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Helen  Dansey,  a  pretty  girl  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  the  daughter  of 
Lady  Rose’s  only  sister,  “  quite  wanting  in 
your  duty  as  good  aunt  and  chaperon,  to 
bring  such  a  star  among  us  to  eclipse  all 
our  attractions.  I  am  half-inclined  to  run 
away  to-morrow  to  escape  such  a  mortifi¬ 
cation,  only  I  have  so  often  heard  you 
talk  of  this  charming  Blanche  of  yours, 
that  I  am  quite  anxious  to  see  her,” 

“  But  who  is  this  Miss,  or  Mademoiselle 
d'Aubigne  ?”  inquired  Air.  Latimer,  put¬ 
ting  down  the  newspaper,  which  had 
been  the  sole  compensation  the  post  had 
brought  him  for  its  delay;  “a  foreigner, 
I  presume,  by  her  name?” 

“  You  are  right,”  replied  Lady  Rose; 
“  her  father  was  the  Due  d'Aubigne,  but  on 
his  death  the  title  passed  to  a  distant 
branch  of  the  family ;  her  mother  is  an 
Italian  lady.  The  Due’s  mother,  by  whom 
she  was  chiefly  educated,  was  an  English¬ 
woman,  so  that  Mademoiselle  d’Aubign^ 
'  has  the  blood  of  three  nations  in  her 
'  veins  ;  and  I  often  think  that  the  peculiar 
charm  of  her  character  arises  from  a 
'  union  of  their  best  characteristics,  but  I 
;  will  not  give  you  any  further  description 
of  her  till  she  comes — only  warning  you 
j  not  to  expect  a  perfect  beauty,  for  that 
she  is  not,  by  any  means.” 

'  “  But,  Lady  Rose,  what  style  of  person 

is  she  ?”  “  Is  she  an  heiress “  What 
age  is  she  ?”  burst  from  a  dozen  lips. 

I  But  Lady  Rose  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all. 
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and  invited  the  ladies  to  accompany  her  in 
her  visit  to  the  dairy  and  poultry  yards,  the 
pride  of  Oaklands,  in  their  fancif^ul  heauty 
and  elegance ;  from  which,  however,  she 
resolutely  excluded  the  gentlemen  of  the 
party,  in  spite  of  their  intreaties.  The 
loudest  of  the  munnurers  was,  however. 
Captain  Ixwell,  Helen  Dansey’s  sworn 
admirer,  though  their  engagement  was  not 
Anally  sanctioned  till  the  return  of  Mr. 
IHnsey  from  St  Petersburgh,  where  he 
had  been  residing  for  some  months  to 
arrange  the  affairs  of  a  deceased  brother- 
in-law,  who  had  bought  some  mines  in 
that  country.  He  had  long  been  a 
widower,  and  his  only  daughter,  Ht  len, 
had  been  left  by  him  partly  under  his  own 
sister’s  care,  and  partly  under  that  of  her 
maternal  aunt.  Lady  Rose  I .orraine  ;  who, 
haring  no  children  of  her  own,  looked  on 
her  niece  as  her  daughter. 

Helen  was  indeed  a  charming,  loveable 
girl,  and  it  was  a  proof  of  the  sweetness  of 
lier  disposition  that,  thougli  decidedly  fond 
of  being  petted  and  loved,  and  by  no  means 
averse  to  the  admiration  her  beauty  and  vi¬ 
vacity  generally  excited,  she  entertained  no 
jealousy  of  her  aunt’s  exceeding  affection 
for  Blanche  d’Auhign^,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
playful  declaration  to  the  contrary,  was 
really  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  her ;  for,  singularly 
enough,  she  had  never  met  the  young 
foreigner  during  her  frequent  visits  to  Oak- 
lands.  Perhaps  a  slight  feeling  of  a.l.^iety 
might  for  a  moment  cloud  her  gay  spirits 
at  the  thought  that  Charles  Lovell  might, 
perhaps,  admire  this  fascinating  Blanche, 
who,  from  her  aunt's  account,  seemed, 
with  Burns’s  heroine, 

“  To  go,  like  Alexander. 

To  spread  her  conquests  farther 

but  a  glance  in  her  mirror  as  she  made  her 
dinner  -  toilette,  and  an  evening  in  her 
lover's  company,  completely  banished  any 
lurking  fears.  She  was  certainly  a  very 
pretty  creature,  with  her  brilliant  d-wk 
eyes,  her  rich  hair,  and  arch,  pouting  lips; 
and,  moreover,  Charles  Lovell  thought  so 
from  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart,  and 
submitted  to  her  playful  caprices  and  tor- 
mentings  as  implicitly  ns  if  he  had  not 
been  one  of  the  nrost  distinguished  young 


officers  in  the  Sikh  war.  She  felt  that 
she  need  not  fear  even  a  Blanche  d’An- 
higne,  and  looked  forward  to  her  coming 
with  unmixed  pleasure. 

The  day  on  which  they  were  expected 
passed  on  without  their  arrival,  and  the 
party  had  nearly  all  retired  to  dresa  for 
dinner  when  the  carriage  which  Mr. 
I..orraine  had  sent  to  meet  them  at 
the  railway-station  returned,  bringing  the 
expected  guests;  who,  after  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  from  Lady  Rose,  quickly  retired 
to  their  rooms.  Rut  aithough  neither  of 
the  ladies  lingered  over  their  dinner- 
toilettes,  the  lateness  of  tlie  commence¬ 
ment  made  them  the  last  to  appear  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  dinner  waa  an¬ 
nounced  almost  immediately  after  their 
entrance.  Notlting,  therefore,  but  a 
judgment  of  their  per.'ional  appearance 
could  be  formed  by  the  Oaklands  guests  ; 
and  the  general  impression  was  certainly, 
that  the  mother  surpassed  the  daughter 
in  actual  beauty  of  feature. 

Madame  d’Aubign^  was  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  an  Italian  womrm  ;  in  stature 
far  taller  and  more  commanding  than 
her  countrywomen  in  general ;  her  bril¬ 
liant  eyes,  and  hair  which  still  retained  its 
raven  blackness  and  luxuriance,  were  the 
very  ideal  of  a  southern  beauty ;  while, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  her  residence  in  cooler 
climes,  she  retained  a  singularly  youthful 
appearance  at  an  age  when  the  daughters 
of  those  sunny  lands  usually  lose  all 
their  charms. 

Blanche  was  as  perfectly  the  opposite  of 
her  mother,  as  if  not  one  drop  of  the 
same  blood  flowed  in  their  veins.  Some¬ 
what  shorter,  and  exceedingly  slight  and 
graceful  in  figure,  her  countenance, 
perhaps,  wanted  the  regular  classical  out- 
I'ne  of  Madame  d’.Vii'iignf’s,  though  ex¬ 
actly  one  of  those  faces  which  make  cri¬ 
ticism  impossible,  after  knowing  her  half 
an  hour,  and  watching  the  sweet  expres¬ 
sion  of  her  pretty  mouth,  and  the  sparkling 
play  of  her  briglit,  dancing,  thou  ;h  not 
large  eyes.  Her  complexion  was  beau- 
tifnlly  fair,  and  that,  and  her  light, 
flowing  ringlets,  were  certainly  derived 
from  her  English  grandmother,  who  bad 
been  of  one  of  our  most  ancient  Saxon  fa¬ 
milies.  In  short,  she  was  one  of  those 
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4>ang8  whom  at  first  sight  you  scarcely 
fTonouDce  beautiful,  or  e^-en  strikingly 
pretty ;  and  end  by  declaring  them  per¬ 
fectly  lovely.  Lady  Rose  Lorraine  had 
•only  had  time  to  introduce  to  her  young 
favourite  the  gentleman  whom  she  ap- 
-pointed  as  her  cavalier  at  dinner,  a  Mr. 
Norman,  the  owner  of  a  large  estate  in 
Che  neighbourhood;  but  on  their  return  to 
.the  drawing-room,  after  presenting  one 
or  two  of  her  elder  guests  to  Madame 
•d'Aubign^,  she  complied  with  Helen’s 
wequest  to  be  introduced  to  Blanche,  who 
had  been  her  near  neighbour  at  dinner. 

“  She  is  charming,  dear  aunt,”  she 
•whispered.  “  I  could  do  nothing  but  look 
at  her,  and  listen  to  her,  all  dinner-time, 
and  left  Charles  in  a  paroxysm  of  indig- 
«ation  at  my  inattention  to  all  the  wit 
and  wisdom  he  bestowed  on  me.’’ 

Lady  Rose  smiled,  and  took  her  up  to 
Blanche,  who  had  strolled  into  the  little 
conservatory,  which  opened  into  the 
drawing-room,  for  her  love  of  flowers  was 
a  perfect  passion. 

“  Blanche,  my  love,”  she  said,  “  I 
must  bespeak  your  friendsliip  and  indul¬ 
gence  for  a  saucy  niece  of  mine  who  is 
quite  disposed  to  love  you.  I  will  there¬ 
fore  plague  you  to  her  heart’s  content, 
for  she  generally  plagues  those  most  whom 
she  loves  best ;  and,  strangely  enough,  is 
most  loved  by  those  whom  she  teases  out 
of  their  patience  and  their  lives.” 

“  Then  I  sh.ill  have  two  excellent  rea- 
ssons  for  tormenting  Mdlle.  d’Aubigue,” 
said  Helen  laughing,  "for  I  am  deter¬ 
mined  she  shall  love  me  as  much  as  I 
feel  I  shall  love  her.” 

“  And  I  shall  be  peculiarly  charmed  to 
be  thus  tormented,'’  said  Blanche,  in  the 
sweet,  slightly  foreign  accent  which  alone 
distinguished  her  from  an  Englishwoman. 
1  have  so  often  heard  dear  Lady  Rose 
speak  of  you.  Miss  Dansey,  that  I  have 
quite  longed  to  know  you,  and  was  even 
more  delighted  than  usual  to  come  to 
’  Oaklands  when  I  heard  that  you  were 
here.” 

“Then  we  shall  lie  friends,  dear 
Mademoiselle  d'Aubignf,  or  rather,  as 
1  am  my  aunt’s  daughter  by  adoption, 
and  you  by  affection,  we  must  be  sisters ; 
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that  is,  dear,  in  spite  of  the  Heralds' 
Office.  Is  it  not  so,  dear  aunt  ?” 

“  Certainly,  if  Blanche  will  own  such  a 
madcap  as  a  relative,”  replied  Lady  Rose, 
smiling ;  and  turning  away  to  her  other 
guests,  she  left  the  young  girls  together. 

“  Come  to  that  comfortable-looking 
chaise  lounge,  Blanche,”  said  Helen, 
pointing  to  an  inviting  seat  in  a  recess, 
“  for  1  am  too  much  accustomed  to  hear 
my  aunt  call  you  by  that  name  to  fancy 
you  by  any  other ;  so,  if  you  please,  we 
will  be  Helen  and  Blanche,  and  reserve 
our  more  proper  styles  and  titles  for  other 
people :  and  now  I  will  fulfil  my  first 
sisterly  office,  by  giving  you  an  insight 
into  the  carte  du  pays  here,  and  making 
YOU  acquainted  with  the  species,  origin,  and 
habits  of  the  numerous  guests  my  good 
aunt  and  uncle  have  collected.  Who  shall 
I  begin  with ;  your  neighbour  at  dinner, 
Mr.  Norman  ?” 

“  If  you  please,’’  said  Blanche,  laughing, 
“  though  there  did  not  appear  to  be  an^'- 
thing  very  different  to  other  people  in 
that  gentleman,  to  entitle  him  to  the 
honour  of  a  separate  portrait.” 

“  What  would  he  say  if  he  heard  such 
a  cruel  speech  ?”  said  Helen,  lifting  up 
her  hands ;  *'  drown  himself  in  his  own 
lake,  or  hang  himself  in  the  embroidered 
braces  he  displays  when  rowing  on  its 
waters.  But  I  will  despatch  him  in  a 
very  few  words.  He  is  chiefly  distin¬ 
guished  by  being  the  master  of  Moor  Park, 
one  of  the  finest  properties  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  by  the  extreme  anxiety  he 
shows  to  prove  how  worthy  he  is  of  his 
exalted  position.  He  is  consequently  a 
model  young  man,  never  was  guilty  of  a 
rudeness  or  impropriety  in  his  life ;  sings 
well  enough  to  take  part  in  a  duet ;  rides 
well  enough  to  be,  at  any  rate,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  hunt ;  and  is  so  tolerable  a 
shot  that  he  does  not  put  himself  or  any 
one  else  in  danger  in  a  shooting-party.’’ 
What  mure  can  any  reasonable  person 
desire  in  the  owner  of  eight  thousand  a 
year  }  He  is  now  talking  to  Mr.  Latimer, 
an  old  admirer  of  my  aunt  Rose  ;  and  one 
of  those  useful  men  of  a  certain  age  who 
are  invaluable  in  society.  He  knows  everj’- 
one,  past  and  present ;  has  always  some¬ 
thing  to  say,  and  is  old  enough  to  tease 
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and  flirt  with  without  caiisin  the  jealousy  I 
of  your  lover  or  indignation  of  your 
chaperon.” 

“But  who  is  that  lady  now  talking  to 
mamma asked  Blanche.  “  She  has  such 
a  sweet  placid  countenance.” 

“  Oh,  she  is  one  of  iny  great  favourites,’’ 
replied  Helen  warmly.  ”  She  is  a  Mrs. 
Sanford ;  and  that  dark,  energetic-looking 
man  standing  by  Mr.  Lorraine  is  her 
husband.  He  was  attached  to  one  of  our 
embassies,  and  tliey  are  only  just  returned 
to  England  ;  but  I  hope  they  will  remain 
some  time,  for  Mrs.  Sanford  always 
makes  me  feel  belter  and  happier  when¬ 
ever  I  am  near  her.  There  is  an  .atmo¬ 
sphere  of  goodness  and  placidity  about 
her  which  one  feels,  without  knowing 
what  it  proceeds  from.  I  should  always 
.apply  to  her  in  any  difficulty,  and  her 
husband,  though  very  different,  is  a  fine 
generous-hearted  man.  But  do  you  see 
that  lady  in  the  pink  turban  ? — she  is  mo¬ 
ther  to  those  two  girls  in  white  crape, 
at  the  piano,  to  one  of  whom  she  in¬ 
tends  to  appropriate  Mr.  Norman,  and 
all  his  perfections.  Poor  Lady  Crofton  ! 

I  saw  her  casting  sundry  uneasy  and 
evil  glances  at  yon  during  dinner,  Blanche. 

I  hope  you  do  not  sing,  or  she  will  be 
your  enemy  for  life.  Miss  Crofton’s  so¬ 
prano,  and  Miss  Isabella’s  contralto,  .are 
the  pride  of  their  mother,  and  plague 
of  the  whole  country  besides.  But  here 
comes  Mr.  Latimer  with  a  petition  to  be 
Introduced  to  yon,  so  I  must  reserve  the 
rest  of  my  valuable  information  for  ano¬ 
ther  time.” 

Mr.  Latimer  came  up  just  as  the  lively 
Helen  was  pronouncing  the  last  words,  and 
was  presented  in  due  form  to  Mademoiselle 
d’Aubign^.  He  was  quickly  followed  by 
Mr.  Norman,  and  Captain  Lovell ;  and  it 
was  perhaps  well  for  the  budding  friendship 
of  the  young  ladies  that  Helen’s  heart  wag 
sufficiently  occupied  for  her  incipient 
coquetry  to  be  for  the  time,  at  any  rale, 
dormant,  or  even  her  sweet  disposition 
might  not  have  been  proof  against  the 
desertion  of  her  colours  by  her  former 
sworn  knights.  But  so  it  was.  Lady 
Rose’s  predictions  seemed  in  a  fair  way 
of  fulfilment ;  for  Mr.  Norman’s  in-. 
■'ouciwer,  and  .Mr.  Latimer’s  blasr  man  of 


the  world  manners,  were  changed,  as  if  by 
magic,  into  animation  and  desire  to  please 
their  fair  companion  ;  for  one  of  Blanche 
d’Aubigfne’s  characteristics  was,  that  every' 
one  appeared  to  greater  advantage  when-  i 
talking  to  her ;  even  as  an  inferior  dancer  -  i 
will  borrow  elegance  from  a  graceful  1 
partner.  And  yet  it  was  difficult  to  say  i 
in  what  her  charm  consisted,  for,  as  we 
have  said,  though  she  was  certainly  lovely, 
she  could  not  be  called  strictly  beautiful ;  j 

she  was  animated  and  lively,  yet  had  - 

scarcely  the  sparkling  vivacity  of  Helen 
Dansey;  warm-hearted  and  unselfish  to 
a  degree  seldom  to  be  found,  but  even 
those  lovely  qualities  do  not  attract  the 
universal  homage  which  ever  followed  her  *  | 

footsteps.  No,  the  secret  was  in  her  ; 
possession  of  tliarindescribable  nameless  - 
charm,  fascination ;  that  true  girdle  of 
Venus,  which,  like  some  subtle  essence, 
cannot  be  analysed,  or  created  at  pleasure. 

And,  in  Blanche’s  case,  this  charm  was 
founded  on  an  unusually  powerful  in-  j 
tellect,  which  had  been  carefully  cul 
tivated  by  both  her  father  and  grandmother,  | 

themselves  endued  with  no  ordinary 
powers  of  mind,  on  peculiar  sweetness- ■ 
of  character,  ami  a  freshness  and  simplicity 
which  rarely  outlives  early  childhood. 

Such  was  Blanche  d’Aubign^,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  when  we  introduce  her  to  our 
readers ;  and  numerous*  had  been  the 
admirers  she  had  attracted,  no  small 
portion  of  whom  had  sued  in  vain  for  hes 
liand.  But  with  all  her  warmth  of  affieo 
tion  for  her  friends  and  relatives,  her 
heart  had  been  as  yet  untouched,  and  in- 
the  only  case  where  she  might,  perhaps, , 
have  thought  it  possible  to  love,  the 
difference  of  religion  (for  she  was  of 
course  a  Roman  Catholic),  had  induced 
her  to  give  a  decided  negative  to  her 
suitor.  It  is  nut  often  that  continental . 
manners  sanction  a  young  lady’s  free:- 
will  in  such  matters;  but  the  Due- 
d’ Aubignd,  influenced,  perhaps,  by  his  Eng-  ■ 
lish  mother’s  feelings  on  the  subject,  had 
always  determined  that  his  daughten 
should  have,  at  any  rate,  a  right  of 
refusal,  always,  however,  reserving  te  < 
himself  the  power  of  directing  her  choice,.: 

>  when  she  should  feel  inclined  to  make 
one ;  and,  now  that  he  was  no  more,,. 
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Mwlaoie  d’Aubigii^,  though  more  tbo- 
rougbly  erabued  with  her  country’s  habits 
and  manners,  followed  the  same  course, 
from  deference  to  her  husband’s  meinor}*. 
She  was,  however,  by  no  means  content 
that  Blanche  should  be  unmarried  at  an 
age  when  she  herself  had  been  a  mother, 
and  watched  every  fresh  admirer  of  eligible 
pretensions  with  real  anxiety  for  their 
success. 

"  Really,  ray  dear  Blsnche,”  she  said 
one  morning,  about  a  week  after  their 
arrival  at  Oaklands,  I  do  wish  you  would 
show  a  little  less  indifference  to  Mr. 
Norman’s  attentions ;  1  was  quite  shocked 
to  hear  your  very  brusque  reply  to  bis 
compliments  on  your  singing  last  night.” 

“  What,  when  he  assured  me  in  his  most 
sentimental  manner  that  he  could  listen 
to  me  for  ever  ?"  replied  Blanche,  archly 
smiling,  and  imitating  the  languishing 
tone  and  look  of  her  new  admirer.  "  I 
only  aaeured  him  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
aing  to  him  for  ever,  and  unless  he  tlmught 
my  throat  was  made  of  steel  or  India 
rubber,  be  could  not  reasonably  expect  it 
to  last  such  an  unconscionable  time,  and 
ourtt  not  to  be  offended  at  my  differing 
wim  him  on  the  subject.” 

*‘Yott  are  a  spoilt  child,  Blanche,”  said 
her  mother,  hidf  smiling,  half  frowning, 
“  and  will  go  on,  throwing  away  offer  after 
offer,  till  you  will  have  to  put  up  with  a 
very  inferior  por/i,  or  not  marry  at  all ; 
and  you  know,  u>y  love,  that  my  jointure 
expires  at  my  death,  and  you  will  have 
but  a  very  small  fortune  yourself,  and 
even  now,  I  hardly  know  bow  to  meet  our 
necessary  expenses.” 

There  was  a  cloud  on  Madame  d’Au- 
bign^'s  'orow  as  she  said  this,  which 
Blanche  did  not  like,  and  which  once 
more  excited  suspicions  which  had  before 
clouded  her  sunny  spirit ;  but  before  she 
had  time  to  make  any  inquiry,  her  mother 
went  on,  ”  Tell  me,  Blanche,  what  do  you 
object  to  in  Mr.  Norman  ?  he  is  g(^- 
lo^ng,  gentlemanly,  accomplished,  well 
informed,  and  of  a  good  fortune.” 

**All  very  true,  dear  mamma,  and  yet 
he  is  by  no  means  the  person  I  could 
marry,  though  it  is  rather  saying  ‘no’, 
before  1  am  asked  to  assert  it.  Mr.  Nor- 
aen  is  very  correct,  very  unexceptionable. 


!  because  he  has  been  brought  up  to  be  so, 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  me  anything 
innate  or  natural  in  either  his  character  or 
mind.  It  is  just  as  much  difference  as 
between  the  drawings  of  a  person  who 
has  a  natural  genius  for  the  art,  and  of 
one  who  has  simply  been  taught  to  draw 
correctly,  and  by  rule.” 

“  Ah,  this  is  all  from  your  grandmother's 
way  of  bringing  you  up,  and  her  strange 
English  notions;”  sighed  Madame  d’Au- 
bigne.  ”  In  my  young  days,  I  should  never 
have  even  thought  of  forming  an  opinion 
of  a  suitor ;  it  was  enough  for  ray  parents 
to  do  so.  W hen  your  father  was  presented 
to  me  as  my  future  husband,  it  was  enough 
for  me.  I  did  not  even  venture  to  think 
whether  I  liked  him  or  not,  and  I  am 
sure  no  one  could  be  happier  than  I  was.’  ’ 

“And  1,  dear  mamma,  will  promise  to 
marry  any  one  you  tell  me,  provided  h 
is  like  dearest  papa,”  and  a  smile  and  tear 
contended  in  Blanche’s  face,  for  she  had 
idolised  her  father,  and  his  name  ever 
brought  the  remembrance  of  her  loss  to 
her  mind. 

“Well,  well,  do  not  repulse  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man  at  once,  and  when  he  actually 
proposes,  1  suppose,  as  usual,  you  must 
do  as  you  like,  though  I  should  much  like 
to  see  you  settled  at  Moor  Park.  And 
now  go  and  put  on  your  habit,  for  I  see 
the  horses  are  coming  to  the  door,  and 
Miss  Dansey  is  always  punctual  when  a 
ride  is  in  question.” 

Blanche  kissed  her  mother,  and  ran  off 
to  her  dressing-room,  though  her  pleasure 
in  the  anticipated  ride  was  somewhat 
damped  by  the  conversation  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  She  well  knew  that  her  mother, 
with  many  fine  qualities,  had  by  no  means 
that  of  prudence  and  economy  in  the  list ; 
and  more  than  once  during  her  father’s 
lifetime  she  had  been  obliged,  young  as 
she  was,  to  be  the  mediator  between  them 
on  the  occasion  of  some  difficulty,  in 
which  Madame  d’Aubign^  had  plunged 
herself  from  thoughtless  and  profuse  ex¬ 
penditure.  Blanche  knew,  also,  that  she 
would  shrink  from  exposing  any  fresh 
imprudence  of  the  kind,  even  to  the  eyes 
of  her  child,  especially  as  there  was  no 
longer  her  kind  though  somewhat  rigid 
husband  to  extricate  her  from  its  con- 


sequences.  The  anxiety  which  Muilaine 
d'Aubign^  now  manifested  for  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  Mr.  Normah  was  so  mueli 
more  eager  than  it  had  been  on  any 
previous  occasion,  in  spite  of  her  conti¬ 
nental  prejudice  for  early  marriages,  that 
Blanche's  heart  sank  within  her,  at  the  fear 
of  some  new  ditbeulty  ;  but  though  her 
character,  and  knowledge  of  the  realities 
of  life  was  far  more  matured  than  was 
usual  for  one  of  her  age  and  station,  she 
was  too  young  not  to  be  hopeful  and 
buoyant ;  and  the  brisk  canter,  which 
followed  her  cogitations,  over  a  lovely 
country,  and  in  a  bracing  atmosphere, 
nearly  chased  away  their  unpleasant  in¬ 
fluence.  Mr.  Norman,  moreover,  did  not 
dine  at  Oaklands  that  day,  and  she  had 
instead  fur  her  neighbour  a  brother  of 
Helen  Dansey’s,  who  had  just  arrived  on 
leave  of  absence  from  his  ship,  and  whose 
frank,  sailor  manners,  tinged  with  a  spice 
of  his  sister’s  saucy  vivacity,  were  infinitely 
more  amusing  than  Mr,  Norman’s  plati¬ 
tudes  and  well-turned  compliments.  The 
young  man  himself,  with  the  true  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  his  profession,  surrendered 
his  heart  at  once  to  his  fair  companion, 
and  ere  the  evening  was  over,  he  told  his 
sister  that  her  friend  was  certainly  the 
loveliest  girl  he  had  ever  seen  or  ever 
should  see,  and  that  his  happiness  was 
gone  for  life  ;  to  which  alarming  declara¬ 
tion  Helen  listened  with  tolerable  com¬ 
posure,  knowing  that  Frank  had  a  new  and 
eternal  passion  at  least  once  every  year. 

An  excursion  had  been  planned  for 
some  time,  to  see  the  ruins  ot  an  ancient 
abbey  in  the  vicinity,  about  ten  miles  from 
Oaklands,  and  four  from  Moor  Park,  Mr. 
Norman's  residence,  and  that  gentleman 
had  petitioned  for  the  honour  of  enter¬ 
taining  Lady  Rose  and  her  friends  on  the 
occasion,  and  insisted  on  taking  the  whole 
care  of  the  arrangements  on  himself :  he 
would  send  refreshments  to  the  .abbey, 
and  the  whole  party  were  to  return  to  his 
house  for  dinner  in  the  evening ;  and  a 
day  was  fixed  when  a  full  moon  would 
befriend  the  nerves  of  the  more  timid 
ladies  on  their  ride  home.  Madame 
d’Aubign^,  Lady  Rose,  and  Helen  Dansey, 
were  perfectly  certain  that  the  party  was 
given  in  honour  of  Blanche,  and,  as  the 


I  latter  whispered  on  its  final  arrangement, 

I  “  to  make  a  resistless  attack  on  her  heart, 
by  adding  the  attractions  of  the  park  to 
'  those  of  its  master ;  and  if  you  can  resist 
tlie  combination,  Blanche,  ^ou  must  be 
indeed  a  Salamander  as  well  as  the  witch 
!  we  all  confess  you  to  be.  Only  I  hope  you 
I  possess  the  magic  power  of  being  poison- 
proof,  or  I  do  not  think  an  insurance  for 
I  your  life  would  be  taken,  even  by  the 
I  company  whose  prospectus  I  saw  on  my 
I  uncle’s  table  this  morning,  and  who  pay 
their  policies  in  every  case  except  ‘  when 
the  parties  die  on  the  high  seas,  without 
prerious  permission  of  the  directors.’  I 
quite  trembled  when  I  saw  Lady  Crufton 
go  into  the  chemist's  shop  tliis  morning, 
though  she  did  say  it  was  only  for  eau  de 
Cologne.'” 

“  Pray  save  my  life,  then,  and  her  peace 
of  mind,  by  suggesting  to  lier  that  I  have 
no  intention  of  appropriating  either  Moor 
Park,  or  any  of  its  belongings,  including 
its  master,”  said  Blanche ;  “  for  there  is 
always  something  in  Mr.  Norman’s  man¬ 
ner  which  makes  one  think  he  is  too 
indissolubly  connected  with  his  estate 
ever  to  be  separated  from  it.  He  is,  em¬ 
phatically,  Mr.  Norman  of  Moor  Park.” 

“  Delightful !"  exclaimed  Helen,  clap¬ 
ping  her  hands,  “  that  is  the  first  severe 
thing  1  ever  heard  you  say,  Blanche,  and  it 
quite  does  one  good  to  discover  a  little 
bit  of  wicked  satire  under  all  your  charitT 
and  sweetness.  But  I  will  not  diminish 
your  triumph,  or  Lady  Crofton’s  mortifi¬ 
cation,  by  letting  her  into  a  secret  which 
would  infallibly  find  its  way  to  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man's  ears  in  two  hours  after.  1  have  set 
my  heart  on  ^'our  refusing  him ;  indeed,  it 
would  he  quite  proper  in  a  moral  point  of 
new ;  it  will  do  him  such  an  infinite 
service  that  it  would  be  a  want  of  Christian 
charity  to  prevent  it.” 

“  On  the  principle  of  the  ancient  Spanish 
laws,  1  suppose,”  said  Blanche  laughing, 
“which  make  it  a  bounden  duty  of  loyalty 
to  disobey  their  king  in  any  wrong  com¬ 
mands,  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 
But  I  must  now  go  to  se.al  mamma’s 
letters,  or  she  will  tliink  I  have  forgotten 
mv  bounden  duty,’’  and  Blanche  ran  off 
to  her  mother’s  dressing-room. 

(To  bt  continued.) 


THE  KOLSD  SPANISH  CI-OAK. 

The  round  Spanish  Cloak  as  bere  shown,  is  rriy  grnrrallj  worn  both  in  and  ont  of  moominj;. 
ft  ia  madr  of  laoies’  fine  black  cloth,  cut  on  the  round  with  a  collar  or  hood— the  former  is  most 
general.  The  cloak  and  collar  are  braided  round  with  militarj  braid,  or,  as  in  the  pattern,  with 
ribbon  Tehet  and  braid  combined.  The  mourning  fur  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  caused  quite 
a  rage  for  these  cloaks,  especially  as  the  time  draws  near  for  bis  funeral,  A  rariety  of  new  shapes 
has  been  introduced  with  this  tiew. 


XUM 


URAIDEU  FATTEKN  OR  CLOAK. 

Tile  lower  part  of  the  pattern  shonld  1>e  composed  of  ribbon  velret  about  an  inch  in  width, 
and  the  other  of  military  braid.  This  pattern  is  mtended  to  ornament  the  lllack  Spanish  Cloak 
i;'Trn  on  the  opposite  pa)(e. 

N.B. — A  picked  pattern  ready  for  transfer  w  11  be  forwarded  by  the  Editor  on  receipt  of 
thirty  postage  stamps. 
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ESSAY  VII. 

THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS.  | 

There  are  some  people  who  appear  horn 
to  good  fortune,  and  others  whose  destiny  | 
appears  to  subject  them  to  eternal  failure 
and  disaster.  The  ancients  represented 
Fortune  as  a  blind  goddess,  because  she 
distributed  her  gifts  without  discrimina¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  more  modem  times  the  belief 
has  been  prevalent  that  tlie  fortunes  of 
j  people  were  raled  chiefly  by  the  influences 
I  of  the  planet  under  which  they  were  bora. 
These  superstitions,  however  ridiculous, 

I'  show  at  least  that  tlie  connexion  between 

j  merit  and  success  is  nut  very  conspicuous, 
yet  it  is  not  therefore  the  less  perpetual,  i 
Tosucceed  in  the  world  is  of  itself  a  proof  of 
I  merit — of  a  vulgar  kind  indeed  it  may  be, 

(but  a  useful  kind  notwithstanding.  We, 
grant,  indeed,  that  those  qualities  of  mind 
which  make  roost  [people  succeed  in  life 
are  to  a  great  extent  suWersive  of  genius ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  numerous  illustrious  ex¬ 
amples  might  be  cited  where  persons  of 
the  highest  genius,  of  both  sexes,  have 
combined  worldly  wisdom  with  theirtalents. 
i  The  most  important  element  of  success 
is  economy — economy  of  money  and 
economy  of  time.  By  economy  we 
do  not  mean  penuriousness,  but  merely 
such  wholesome  thrift  as  wrill  disincline 
us  to  8|)end  our  time  or  money  without 
an  adequate  return  either  in  gain  or  enjoy¬ 
ment.  An  economical  application  of  time 
brings  leisure  and  method,  and  enables  us 
to  drive  our  business  instead  of  our  business 
driving  us.  There  is  nothing  attended 
with  results  so  disastrous  as  such  a  mis¬ 
calculation  of  our  time  and  means  as  will 
involve  us  in  perpetual  hurry  and  difficulty. 
The  brightest  talents  must  be  ineffective 
under  such  a  pressure,  and  a  life  of  expe¬ 
dients  has  no  end  but  penury. 

Our  recipe  for  succeeding  in  the  world, 
then,  is  this — work  much,  and  spend  little. 
If  this  advice  be  followed,  success  must 
come,  unless,  indeed,  some  unwise  adven- 
ure,  or  some  accident  against  which  no 
thuman  foresight  could  provide,  such  as 
sickness,  conflagration,  or  other  visitation 
of  providence,  should  arrest  the  progress 
onwards;  but  in  the  ordinary  course  of 


human  affairs,  success  will  ever  wait  upon 
economy,  which  is  the  condition  by  which 
j  prosperity  must  be  earned. 

Worldly  success,  however,  though 
j  universally  coveted,  can  be  only  desirable 
in  so  far  as  it  contributes  to  happiness; 
and  it  will  contribute  to  happiness  very 
little  unless  there  be  cultivated  a  lively 
benevolence  towards  every  animated 
being.  "  Happiness,”  it  has  been  finely 
observed,  “is  in  the  proportion  of  the 
number  of  things  we  lore,  and  the  number 
of  things  that  love  us.”  To  this  sentiment 
we  most  cordially  subscribe,  and  we  should 
wish  to  see  it  written  on  the  tablet  of 
every  heart,  and  producing  its  fruits  of 
charity.  The  man  or  woman,  whatever 
be  their  fame,  or  fortune,  or  intelligence, 
who  can  treat  lightly  others’  woes — who 
can  feel  they  are  not  bound  to  their 
fellows  by  the  magic  ties  of  sympathy— 
desen-es,  ay,  and  will  obtain,  the  contempt 
of  human  kind.  Upon  them  all  the  gi^ 
of  fortune  are  thrown  away.  Happiness 
they  have  none.  Their  life  is  a  dream,  a 
mere  lethargy’,  without  a  throb  of  human 
emotion,  and  they  will  descend  to  the 
grave  unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung. 
Such  a  fate  is  not  to  be  envied,  and  let 
those  who  .are  intent  upon  success  remem¬ 
ber  that  success  is  nothing  without 
happiness. 


ON  THE  HEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

Sax  was  a  fair  and  lovely  flower. 

And  like  a  lily  stood. 

Bending  in  graceful  attitude 
To  the  swift  summer  shower. 

She  was  the  fairest  of  the  bed 
In  which  she  grew.  Alas ! 

A  sudden  blight  did  o’er  her  pass : 

She  drooped  her  lovely  head. 

.And  long  she  drooped.  Affection  sighed. 
And  o'er  the  pining  plant 
Hnng  tenderly,  relief  to  grant — 

In  vain  I  At  last  she  died. 

Say  why  so  sweet  a  flower  shonld  be 
Thns  withered  in  her  prime  ? 

Why  was  she  from  this  nether  olime 
Severed  thns  ruthlcsaly  P 

’Tis  plain :  because  she  was  not  given 
To  waste  her  sweetness  here,  % 
But,  to  perfume  a  higher  sphere, 
Translated  was  to  heaven  I 
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SELECTED  EXTRACTS. 


Iflerteb  (Bitrarts. 


Thb  AiiERtcANP. — The  Americans  are  a  rest¬ 
less,  loromotive  people ;  whether  for  bu-'iiiei^s  or  I 
pleasure,  they  are  ever  on  the  move  in  their  own  I 
•‘ouiitry,  and  they  move  in  masses.  There  is  ^ 
hut  one  conveyance,  it  may  l>e  said,  for  every  | 
class  of  |>eople— the  coach,  railroad,  or  steam¬ 
boat,  as  well  as  most  of  the  hotels,  bein^  open  to 
all ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  society  is  very 
muchmisced— themillionnaire,  the  well-educated, 
the  woman  of  the  hii^hcst  rank,  the  senator,  the 
Meml)er  of  ConjjfTCRS,  the  farmer,  the  emigrant, 
the  swindler,  and  the  pickpocket,  are  all  liable 
to  meet  to^'ctUer  in  the  saine  vehicle  of  con¬ 
veyance.  Some  conventional  rules  were  there¬ 
fore  neecssarj’,  and  those  mles  fiave  been  made 
by  public  opinion — a  power  to  which  all  must 
submit  iti  America.  The  one  most  important, 
and  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
travel  in  such  a  j^egarious  way,  is  a  universal 
deference  aJid  civility  shown  to  the  women,  who 
may,  ill  consequence,  travel  without  protection 
all  over  the  tnited  States,  without  the  least 
chance  of  annoyance  or  insult.  This  deference 
paid  to  the  sex  is  highly  rreditable  to  the 
AmcricHiis ;  it  exists  from  one  end  of  the  Union 
totheotiier;  indued,  in  the  southern  and  more 
lawless  btates  it  is  even  more  chivalric  tliaa  i.i 
the  more  settled.  Let  a  female  be  ever  so  in- 
iliffen-nlly  clad,  whatever  her  appearance  may 
be,  still  it  is  sufficient  that  she  is  a  female ;  she  i 
has  the  flrst  accommodation,  and  until  she  has 
it  no  man  will  think  of  himself.  ! 

Sfirit. — It  often  happens  that  the  man  who  , 
has  eot  a  spirit  resi  inhles  the  boy  who  has  ^ot 
his  niwt  shirt-collar — be  is  continually  plucking  , 
it  up.  lie  thinks  himself  bound  to  display  it,  i 
and  it  is  of  a  quality  so  rctirin;?,  that  if  he  siiould  I 
fail  to  pluck  it  up,  it  never  would  be  seen  at ! 
all.  Life  is  hard  work  with  him;  for  demands 
u)>on  him  to  **6iiow'  his  spirit"  are  constantly 
occurring,  and  it  has  to  be  plucked  up  first. 
But  his  enjoyment  is  in  proportion  to  his 
labour,  for  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  is 
ever  and  anon  performing  something  heroic. 
Perhaps  the  bitterest  ingredient  in  his  cup  of 
destiny  is  that  sweet  creature,  a  wife.  Ho 
loves,  honours,  and  obeys  her;  he  is  allowed  to 
drink  nothing  but  tea,  and  that  always  with  her ; 
he  never  pn'sutnos  to  go  out  without  permission; 
stating  always  where  he  is  going,  and  when  he 
shall  be  back;  he  never  so  much  as  looks  at 
another  woman,  except  by  his  wife's  directions, 
to  notics  some  ugliness  of  feature,  awkwardness 
of  manners,  or  heresy  in  dress,  w  hich  he  inva¬ 
riably  dt^tects,  whether  it  be  observabh'  by  other 
eyes  or  not ;  when  in  the  weary  midst  of  the 
nag-nagging  which  is  supposed  to  be  some¬ 
times  the  reward  of  such  virtue,  he  starts  up  in 
open  rebellion,  seizes  his  hat  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  dart  s  out  of  doors  or  windows,  and  returns 
home  at  dinner-time  next  day,  **  much  bemii'<ed 
witli  beer;’*  yet  not  so;  for  he  had  plucked  up 
a  **  •spirit"  as  he  calls  it,  and  ordered  strong  ale. 
— BiaxcBimn, 


I  A  BniUK-siiow  IB  IvUSSiA.  — Inthcdeli^htfiil 
I  summer  -  garden  of  8t.  Petersburg,  at  the 
!  Festival  of  Whitsuntide,  is  to  be  seen,  ranged  in 
I  long  rows,  dressed  in  their  best,  and  often  bc- 
[  decked  with  costly  jewels,  the  daughters  of  Uie 
middle-class  of  Petersburgers.  Matrimony  is 
the  object  of  the  display.  It  is  a  show  of 
brides.  *'  Young  bachelors  dispoised  U» 
marry  now  walk  up  and  down  the  line  of 
damsels,  critically  inspecting  them  as  they 
pass.  Should  their  eye  indicate  that  they 
iiave  made  a  choice,  a  matchmaking  friend  of 
the  young  lady’s  steps  out  of  the  rear  rank, 
joins  tlie  wotild-bi*  wooer,  and  takes  a  stroll 
with  him  tlirough  the  garden,  informing  him  of 
tlie  girl’s  circumstances,  of  her  family,  dowry, 
house-wifely  qualities,  &c.,  and  obtains  from 
him  similar  information  concerning  himself. 
Should  they  so  far  come  to  an  understanding 
that  the  consent  of  the  lady  and  tier  parents 
alone  remains  to  be  obtained,  the  matchmaker 
conducts  her  candidate  to  the  motlier,  wlio 
introduces  him  to  her  daughter,  invites  him  tc^ 
her  house,  and  a  wedding  is  the  most  usual 
result  of  the  acquaintance  thus  singularly  com- 
;  menccd.  Odd  as  it  may  seem,  experience  daily 
proves  that  these  marriages,  originating  entirely 
ill  the  pleasing  impression  and  sympathy 
awakened  by  a  first  glance,  are  for  tlie  most 
}>art  productive  of  much  happiness.  This  is, 
certainly,  attributable  in  great  measure  to  the 
fact  that  a  Russian  of  the  middle-class  expects 
very  little  from  lii.s  wife ;  and  the  richer  he  is 
the  less  he  expects."- -fJermona. 

Doom  of  Female  Authors. — “  Do  you 
really  write  for  the  pre^s?"  asked  the  captain  of 
his  fair  neighbour.  “  You  need  not  look  so 
alarmed,**  answered  she,  laughing;  '*it  is  only 
a  spiteful  invention  of  the  general,  to  damage 
my  chances  of  getting  married."  **Is  the  ptm 
80  insurmountable  an  obstacle  to  the  ting,  tnat 
a  lady  who  uses  it  for  any  other  puri>ose  must 
never  hope  to  sign  her  marriage-contract?"  in¬ 
quired  bt.  (fcrvis.  **  So  it  would  seem,**  re¬ 
plied  Ada.  '*  Hannali  More,  Jane  Porter,  Miss 
Pickering,  .Austen,  Strickland,  Bremer,  Pardoe, 
Costello,  are  notable  proofs  that  a  female  once 
convicted  of  literature  may  make  up  her  mind  to 
soUtaiy  confinement  for  life  in  the  world  she 
presumes  to  create  for  herself.  Miss  I^andon  is 
the  only  scribe  I  remember  who  was  ever  invited 
to  change  the  name  she  had  made  famous.*’ 

1/)VR*S  llOMANCF  AND  LlFR*8  NKCBSSITIBS.— 
iiius  we  went  on  to  the  bocund  station,  where 
the  bridc^oi  in  got  out,  with  an  ail  of  affec¬ 
tionate  smicitude,  as  I  supposed,  to  get  a  bou¬ 
quet  for  the  cynosure  of  his  eyes ;  but  iiiy  pen 
almost  refuses  to  nairatc  the  stM|uel.  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  with  a  joyous  countenance, 
he  returned  to  the  girl  of  his  heart  with  a 
butterbread  adorned  with  caviar  and  sausage. 
For  a  moment  1  felt  convinced  she  would  scorn¬ 
fully  reject  the  proffered  indignity;  but,  alas! 
the  truth  must  be  spoken— the  pledge  of  affec¬ 
tion  was  accepted  with  gratitude,  inspected  with 
the  eager  glance  of  desire,  and  the  open  mouth 
of  appetite:  1  saw  no  more,  but  sunk  down  in 
my  comer  with,  averted  eyes  and  a  broken  heart. 
—A  to  Cnrh^tl. 
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lUishm. 

Yoi'R  character  cannot  be  ca^ientially  injured 
except  by  your  own  acts.  If  one  speaks  evil  of 
you,  let  your  life  be  so  that  no  one  will  believe 
kirn. 

iNqnisiTlVE  people  are  the  funnels  of  con¬ 
versation;  they  do  not  take  in  anythin!;  for 
their  own  use,  but  merely  to  pass  it  to  another. 

A  Word  for  TAiKiito.— .k  ifreat  dcalof  lively 
..lander  is  circulated  of  the  talking  proyeaaities 
•f  the  ladies ;  but  what  man  is  there  alive  that 
would  like  to  have  the  demon  of  solitude  presid¬ 
ing  over  his  household  in  the  shape  of  a  silent 
woman  ? 

ORTTHto  A  Character.— Be  wondrous  wary 
of  vour  first  comportments;  f;ct  a  Rood  name, 
and  bo  very  tender  of  it  afterwards ;  for  ’tis  like 
the  Venirc-;bus,  quickly  cracked,  never  to  be 
mended,  though  patched  it  may  be. 

Error.  —  The  mixture  of  one  error  with 
much  truth  adulterates  the  whole:  as  the  chalice 
of  pure  liquid  is  rendered  dan^roiis  by  the  in¬ 
fusion  of  a  drop  of  poison.  We  should  therefore 
beware  of  all  error,  however  slight  and  incon¬ 
siderable  it  may  appear.  One  error  may  soon 
lead  to  a  hundred— ay,  to  a  thousand. 

CoiTTEXTMFirT  prmltices  in  some  measure  all 
those  effects  which  the  alchemist  usually  ascribes 
to  what  he  calls  the  philosopher's  stone ;  and  if 
it  does  not  bring  riches,  it  does  the  same  thing 
by  banishing  the  desire  of  them. 

The  fire-side  is  a  seminary  of  infinite  import¬ 
ance.  It  is  important  because  it  is  universal, 
and  because  the  education  it  bestows,  being 
woven  in  with  the  woof  of  childhood,  gives  form 
and  colour  to  the  whole  texture  of  life. 

Maintain  IIrart.— In  any  great  work  do 
not  fail  in  confidence, else  it  will  not  beexecuted. 
In  any  importint  struggle  nr  conflict  do  not  lose 
heart :  maintain  that  with  all  your  energies.  If 
you  do  not  feel  and  act  in  this  way,  failure  and 
retreat  are  inevitable. 

Wr  are  apt  to  connect  the  voice  of  conscience 
with  the  stillness  of  midnight,  tut  we  wrong 
that  innocent  hour.  It  is  that  terrible  “next 
morning,"  when  reason  is  wide  awake,  upon 
which  reason  fastens  its  fangs.  Has  a  man 
gambled  away  his  all,  or  shot  his  friend  in  a  duel 
—has  he  committed  a  crime  or  incurred  a  laugh 
—it  is  “  the  next  morning  ”  when  the  irretriev¬ 
able  past  rises  before  him  like  a  spectre.  At 
night,  we  have  one  thing  to  hope  for,  one  refuge 
to  fiy  to — oblivion  and  sieep.  But  at  morning 
<leep  is  over,  and  we  are  called  upon  boldly  to 
review,  and  re-act,  and  live  again,  the  waking 
bitterness  of  self-reproach, 

CatBBCs  placed  the  chief  good  in  riches ; 
Periander,  of  Corinth,  in  honour;  Socrates,  in 
knowledge ;  Plato,  in  idea ;  Orpheus,  in  beauty ; 
Milo,  the  Cretonian,  in  bodily  stren^h ;  Thales, 
the  Milesian,  in  the  union  of  prudence  and 
knowledge ;  Pittacus,  in  benevolence ;  Aristotle, 
in  the  practice  and  operation  of  virtue;  and 
Epicurus  affirms  that  happiness  is  the  chief 
good,  and  virtue  the  only  happiness. 
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\  RACiiELOR  friend  returning  from  an 
assembly ,  in  a  crowded  coach,  declared  witli  a 
groan  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
“rings  on  his  fingers,”  but  he  had  a  most  un¬ 
equivocal  aversion  to  "6c//es  on  his  toes." 

Miss  Ddruis  says,  she  may  be  old  now,  hut 
she  has  seen  the  day  when  she  was  as  young  as 
ever  she  was. 

tViiY  was  the  first  day  of  Adam's  life  the 
longest  ever  known  ?— Because  it  had  no  Jiff. 

A  PERSON  once  sent  a  note  to  a  w  aggish  friend 
for  the  loan  of  his  noosepaper,  and  received  in 
return  his  friend’s  marriage-certificate. 

“  PlllLURA,  dear,"  said  a  loving  husband  to 
his  loyal  spouse,  who  was  several  years  his  junior, 
“  what  do  you  say  to  removing  to  the  West  1” 
“  Oh !  I  am  delighted  with  the  idea.  You 
recollect  when  .Morgan  moved  out  there,  he  was 
as  poor  as  we  arc,  and  he  died  in  three  years 
worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.” 

An  .American  editor,  who  has  been  married 
about  a  vear,  speaking  of  the  babies  says : — 
“  The  de'light  of  the  days,  the  torment  of  the 
nights  -  elcmiit  in  full  dress,  but  horrible  in 
dcsAobilfr— beautiful  on  the  smile,  but  maddening 
on  the  yell — exquisitely  in  place  in  the  nursery, 
but  awfully  out  of  place  in  the  parlour  or  rafl- 
way-carriage— the  well-springs  of  delight,  and 
the  recipients  of  unlimited  spankings— the  glorv 
of  *  pa,'  the  happiness  of  ‘  ma  ’ — irho  wouldn't 
havf  em  f“ 

“Dues  pa  kiss  you  because  he  loves  you?" 
inquired  a  little  snubby-nosed  urchin  of  his 
mother,  the  other  day.  “  To  be  sure,  dear; 
why?”  “  AVcll,  I  think  be  loves  the  cook  too; 
for  he  kissed  her  more  than  forty  times,  last 
Sunday,  when  you  was  gone  to  meeting.” 

A  Knowing  Young  'Un. — “  Y'ou  see.  Grand¬ 
ma,  we  perforate  an  aperture  in  the  apex,  and  a 
corresponding  aperture  in  the  base,  and  by  apply¬ 
ing  the  egg  to  the  lips,  and  forcibly  inhaling  the 
breath,  the  shell  is  entirely  discharge  of  its 
contents.”  “  Bless  my  soul !”  exclaimed  the 
old  lady,  “  what  wonderful  improvements  they 
do  make !  Now  in  my  young  days  they  just  made 
a  hole  in  both  ends  and  sucked.^' 

“Pa,  whydon’t  youbuy  ahen,  so  that  we  could 
have  all  the  eggs  we  want  ?”  “  My  dear,  one 

hen  would  not  lay  all  the  eggs  we  want.”  ‘‘  Why, 
yes  it  would,  pa— we  only  use  a  dozen  eggs  a  day, 
and  a  good  hen  would  certainly  lay  that  number.” 
We  suspect  this  young  lady  is  sister  to  the  one 
who  thought  milk  was  pumped  out  of  cows,  and 
that  the  tail  was  the  pump-handle  I 

A  Wife’s  Definition  of  a  Husband.- “He 
is,”  said  she,  “  a  snarling,  crusty,  sullen,  testy, 
froward,  cross,  grtiffy,  moody,  crabbed,  snappish, 
tart,  splenetic,  surly,  dry,  brutish, fierce,  morose, 
W'uspi'h,  currish,  boorish,  fretful,  peevish,  huf¬ 
fish,  sulky,  touchy,  fractious,  rugged,  blustering, 
captious,  ill-iiatured,  rusty,  chunish,  mowling, 
maundering,  upish,  stern,  grating,  frumpish, 
humorsome,  envious  dog  in  a  man^r,  who 
neither  eats  himself  nor  lets  others  eat!” 


THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING. 
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filings  mnrtji  Tinnniing. 

To  BBHorx  Rust  raou  laoN  oa  Stebl.— 
First  smear  the  niffU'd  metal  with  some  fatty 
oil,  allow  the  Utter  to  remaiu  for  the  space  of 
one  or  two  hours,  theu  rub  away  the  grease* 
with  a  piece  of  rUth.  Neat  rub  the  part  with 
a  mixture  of  sixteen  parts  of  opodeldoc  and 
eight  parts  of  potassa  fusa;  allow*  the  mixture  to 
remiin  for  the  space  of  eight  minutes  without 
touching,  and  dr>'  by  rubbing  with  a  clotli. 

To  Inlay  ]doTN£B^r>PBABL  Woek. — First 
cut  the  iragineiits  ^*arl  into  shape,  then 
soften  the  Xortoise-sheU  by  soaking  it  in  hot 
water — the  design  arrange,  and  place  between 
flat  dies,  under  a  bca\*y  press,  to  remain  till  the 
shell  is  cold  and  dr>‘.  It  is  thus  embedded  in 
the  shelL  Tliose  vivid  colours  on  paper*trays, 
fcc.,  are  fragments  of  the  Aurora  shell,  pressed 
in  the  same  way,  while  tlie  paper  is  damp ;  w'hen 
dry  the  design  is  painted,  variushed,  baked 
and  polished. 

To  Prbsb&vb  Iron  and  Btrbl  frox  Rust. 
~lCix  five  parts  of  linseed-uU  varnish  with  three 
parts  of  rectified  oil  of  turi>eutine,  and  witli 
thia  mixture  rub  the  object  by  means  of  a 
sponge  in  an  uniform  manner;  lastly,  dry  the 
ocQect  in  a  place  free  from  dust. 

To  Rbmovb  Glass  from  Old  Sashes. — 
American  potash  three  parts,  and  one  part  uii- 
sUck^lime;  lay  it  on  both  sides  with  a  stick, 
and  let  it  remain  twenty-four  hours ;  the  putty 
will  then  be  soft  enough  to  cut  out  easily. 

To  Clban  Carpets.— In  tlie  first  place  take 
the  carpets  up,  and  shake  and  beat  them  well, 
so  as  to  render  them  perfectly  free  from  dust. 
Have  the  floor  thoroughly  scoured  and  dry, 
and  nail  the  carpet  firmly  down  to  it.  If  still 
soiled,  take  a  pailful  of  clean  cold  water,  and 
put  into  it  about  three  gills  of  ox-gall.  Take 
another  pail,  with  clean  cold  w*ater  only;  now 
rub  with  a  soft  scrubbing-bnish  some  of  the 
OB-gall  water  on  the  carpet,  which  will  raise  a 
lather.  When  a  convenient  sin*d  iwrtion  U 
done,  wash  the  lather  off  with  a  clean  linen 
sloth  dipped  in  tlie  clean  w’ater.  Let  this  water 
be  changed  fn  quently.  When  all  the  lather  has 
4isap|wared,  rub  the  part  with  a  clean  dry  cloth, 
i^cr  all  is  done,  open  tlie  window  to  allow  the 
carpet  to  dry.  \  carpet  treated  in  this  manner 
will  be  greatly  refreshed  in  colour,  particularly 
the  greens.  Kidderminster  carpets  will  scarcely 
bear  the  above  treatment  without  becoming  so 
soft  as  speedily  to  become  dirty  again.  This 
may  in  some  measure  be  prevents  by  brushing 
them  over  with  a  hot  weak  solution  of  sise  in 
water,  to  which  a  little  alum  has  been  added. 

How  TO  TAKB  A  PlASTBB  CasT  FROM  Tirs 
Pacb. — The  person  must  lie  on  his  back,  and 
his  hair  be  tied  behind,  then  put  a  conical  niece 
of  paper,  open  at  each  end,  to  allow  of  breatiiiiig, 
into  each  nostril.  The  face  is  to  be  lightly  oiled 
over;  and  the  plasbr  being  properly  prepared,  it 
H  to  be  poured  over  the  face  (taking  particular 
care  that  the  eyes  arc  «hut)  »intil  it  is  a  quarter 


of  an  inch  thick.  In  a  few  minutes  the  plaster 
may  be  removed.  In  this  a  mould  is  to  be 
funned,  from  which  a  second  cast  is  to  be  taken 
that  will  furnish  casts  exactly  like  the  original. 

To  MAKE  Hbd  Ink.— Take  a  (|uart«r  of  a 
pound  of  the  best  brazil  wood  (get  it  in  the  log 
if  poMible,  and  rasp  or  shave  it  yourself),  one 
ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  one  ounce  of  alum ; 
boll  these  ingredients  in  two  pints  of  cleai* 
water  till  half  is  oonsumed,  then  add  to  the  ink, 
when  filtered  hot,  one  ounce  of  gum  arabic  and 
one  ounce  of  fine  sugar.  A  little  salt  added  will 
prevent  it  from  becoming  mouldy. 

To  Kbmovb  Paint  Lbttbrs  prom  Wirr 
Gauzb  Hlinos. — Hold  each  portion  of  the  lettw, 
at  about  an  inch  distant,  over  the  chimney  of  an 
argand  gas  flame.  In  this  manner  treat  every 
letter,  or  every  part  of  the  paint  ornament,  uatil 
the  oil  with  wiiieh  the  colmir  has  been  mixed  is 
decomposed  and  charred.  Allow  the  gauie  to 
cool,  and  then  wash  it  well  with  strong  acetic 
(pyroligneous)  acid,  rubbing  it  occasionally  un¬ 
til  the  paint  be  removed.  Next  wash  and  dry 
the  blind,  rub  off  adherent  rust  by  means  of  a 
wire  or  hair  brush,  and  polish  witn  black  lead. 

An  Indrliblb  Ink  for  Markinq  Linbn.— 
Pour  a  little  aquafortis  into  a  cup,  and  add  to 
it  a  small  piece  of  pure  silver;  when  the 
effi'rveseence  ceases,  filter  the  solution  throng 
a  piece  of  blottiug-piper,  and  put  it  into  a  smal 

f filial ;  then  add  to  it  a  little  gum  arabic  and  a 
ittle  of  the  paint  called  sap-green.  After  the 
whole  is  [perfectly  combined,  it  is  then  fit  for 
use. 

To  Bronzr  Hras.<,  Ac.— To  six  pounds  of 
muriatic  acid  add  two  pounds  of  oxide  of  iron, 
and  one  pound  of  yellow  arsenic.  Mix  all  well 
together,  and  let  it  stand  for  two  days,  fre¬ 
quently  shaking  it  in  the  meantime,  when  it  is 
fit  for  use.  Whatever  may  be  the  article  which 
requires  bronzing,  let  it  be  perfectly  cleaned 
and  free  from  grease,  immerse  in  the  above 
solution,  and  let  it  stand  for  three  hours,  or 
rather  till  it  will  turn  entirely  black;  then 
wash  the  spirits  off  and  dry  it  in  sawdust, 
which  has  been  found  tiie  best.  After  the 
article  is  perfectly  dry,  apply  to  it  some  wet 
black  the  same  as  used  for  stoves,  and  then 
sliine  it  up  with  some  dry  black-lead  and  brush, 
and  it  is  ready  for  lacquering. 

How  TO  Clransr  Thin  Cotton  Oown«, 

)  Ac  — Instead  of  rubbing  the  soap  on  the  cotton, 
I  as  is  the  custom  witli  laundresses,  make  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  soap,  and  put  in  your  goods ;  then  w'ath 
them  ns  a  washerwoman  would.  The  benefit 
resulting  from  the  difference  of  procedure  is, 
that  tlie  cottons  are  cleaned  all  over  in  an  equal 
degree,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  soap  is 
rubbed  on  the  Iwdy  of  the  cotton  ;  for  then  we 
ofren  find  tiinch  soap  in  the  pores  of  the  cotton, 
which  prevents  such  parts  from  receiving  the 
dye,  or  appearing  clear.  It  often  happens  in 
coloured  cottons,  where  ^reerrs,  red,  Ac.  are 
used,  that  the  colours  will  run;  in  such  case, 
some  acid,  as  lemon-juice,  vinegar,  oil  of  vitriol, 
Ac.  should  be  infused  into  the  rinsing  waters 
to  preserve  the  colours,  especially  in  Scotch 
plaids. 


THE  TOILETTE.— THE  SICK  BOOM  AND  NUESEEY. 
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Ax  EXCBLUXT  Lip-Silve.— Take  an  ounce 
of  myrrh,  an  ounce  of  Utbarg;e  in  fine  powder, 
four  ounce*  of  honey,  two  ounces  of  bees’-wax, 
and  six  ounces  of  ou  of  roses  ;  mix  them  over  a 
slow  tire. 

Wash  foe  Pimfles  ox  the  Face.— Boil 
together  a  handful  of  the  herbs  patience  and  pim- 
mmel  in  water,  and  wash  every  day  with  the 
decoction. 

To  PEE  VEXI  BEING  PITTED  WITH  THE  SMALL¬ 
POX. — Dissolve  an  ounce  and  a  lialf  of  salt  in  a 
pint  of  mint- water,  boil  them  tonther,  and  skim 
the  liquor.  This  is  a  very  useful  wash  for  the 
face  after  the  small-pox,  in  order  to  clear  the 
eruptions,  allay  the  itching,  and  remove  the 
redness. 

Pomade  Divine.— Take  half-a-pound  of  beef 
marrow,  well  cleaned,  and  put  it  in  a  pan  of 
spring  water;  change  the  water  twice  a  day  for 
ten  days,  when  it  can  be  drained  off;  add  a  pint 
of  rose-water  to  the  marrow,  and  let  it  soak  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  strain  off  the  rose-water 
and  add  the  following,  each  of  w  hich  must  l>c  re¬ 
duced  to  an  impalpable  powder ;  -an  ounce  each 
of  storaz,  benzoin,  cypress-root,  and  Florentine 
orris-root;  half-an-ouncc  of  cinnamon;  two 
drachms  each  of  cloves  and  nutmegs.  Put  the 
mixture  into  a  closcly-stonped  |>ewter  vessel ; 
place  this  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water  over  the 
fire,  and  let  it  boil  three  hours,  taking  care  that 
the  pewter  vessel  is  always  under  water.  Strain 
the  pomade  through  musun,  and  (wur  into  pots, 
over  which  (when  cold)  tie  bladder  and  paper. 

Oil  of  Roses. — Olive  oil,  two  pints;  otto  of 
roses,  one  drachm;  oil  of  rosemary,  one  drachm. 
Mix  together.  Colour  red  by  steeping  a  little 
alkanct-root  in  the  oil  (with  heat)  before  scenting 
it. 

To  Impeove  the  Voice. — Becs-wax,  two 
drachms;  copaiba  balsam,  three  drachms;  pow  der 
of  liquorice-root,  four  drachms.  Melt  the  copaiba 
balsam  with  the  wax  In  a  new  earthen  pipkin ; 
when  melted,  remove  them  from  the  fire,  and 
while  in  a  liquid  state  mix  in  the  powder.  Make 
pills  of  three  grains  each.  Two  of  these  pills 
to  be  taken  occasionally  three  or  four  times  a 
day. 

Beitish  PoM.iTUM. — Take  six  ounces  of  com¬ 
mon  pomatum,  and  add  to  it  two  or  three  ounces 
of  vai7  clean  wax,  scraped  very  fine.  Melt  the 
whole  together  in  an  eartlien  pan,  w  hicti  should 
be  immersed  in  a  larger  one  containing  boiling 
waterj  over  a  clear  and  steatW  fire.  When  pro¬ 
perly  incorporated  take  it  off,  and  keep  stirring 
it  with  a  spatula,  till  it  be  about  half-cold  or 
congealed,  and  then  put  it  into  small  pots,  as 
before  directed,  or  make  it  up  into  rolls  of  the 
size  of  the  little  finger.  This  pomatum  may  be 
seented  with  whatever  agreeable  flavoiu'  the  per¬ 
fumer  pleases.  It  will  keep  good,  even  with  less 
wax  than  has  been  above  directed,  in  the  East 
Indies  or  any  other  warm  climate  for  along  time. 
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To  cfBK  Chilblains. — Take  of  mercurial 
ointment,  half-au-ounee ;  powdered  camphor 
three-i]uarters  of  a  drachm;  and  liquid  ammonia, 
one  fiiiid  ounce;  made  into  a  liniment.  This  is 
a  most  effectual  application  if  applied  night  and 
morning.  When  there  is  the  least  ap|iearance  of 
ulceration  no  liniment  should  be  used,  but  appli¬ 
cation  should  be  immediately  made  to  a  surgeon 
for  advice. 

Soothing  Fomentation.— Take  two  poppy- 
heads,  boil  them  in  a  quart  of  milk,  and  use  this 
as  a  fomentation.  It  is  excellent  in  inflamed 
eyes;  also  to  relieve  the  pain  of  inflammation 
from  a  blister  or  other  cause. 

White  Cacdle. — Having  prepared  thick 
gruel,  eitlier  of  grits  or  oatmeal,  for  every  cup 
of  caudle  required  allow  tliree  table-spoonsful  of 
the  best  brandy— or  two  of  brandy  and  two  of 
Mountain  wine — a  spoonful  of  fine  moist  sugar, 
and  a  little  nutmeg.  *l'bese  should  be  put  into 
a  jug  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole,  the 
gruel  iroured  to  them  boiling  hot  and  well-stirred 
up.  Then  pour  into  the  cups,  and  serve  with 
rusks,  biscuits,  or  dry  toast. 

CiEE  FOE  THE  Eae-acue.- No  remedy  is 
more  effective  and  simple  than  pulling  the  smoke 
of  tobacco  into  the  car. 

OoiTKR. — Burnt  sponge,  two  drachms,  daily; 
mixed  into  an  electuary  with  powdered  cinna¬ 
mon,  bark,  and  honey.  It  scarcely  ever  fails  in 
goitre,  Derbyshire-neck,  or  other  scrofulous 
swellings. 

Headache.- Take  of  spirits  of  wine  one 
ounce;  camphor  four  drachms;  volatile  spirit  of 
camphor,  fonr  drachms.  Mix,  and  apply  to  the 
head  with  the  hand. 

Daffy’s  Elixie. — Take  four  ounces  of  senna- 
leaves;  two  ounce*  each  of  rasped  guaiac-wood 
dried  elecampane-root,  coriander-seeds,  aniss- 
seeds,  and  li(juorice-root ;  eijiht  ounces  of  stone 
raisins,  and  six  pints  of  |>rouf  spirits.  Digest  for 
a  week,  strain  through  bibulous  paper,  and  add 
half-a-pound  of  treacle. 

To  Make  the  Tef.th  White.- Take  gum 
tragacantli  one  ounce;  pumice-stone,  two 
dr.aelims;  gum  arable,  half  an  ounce;  and 
crystals  of  tartar  finely  powdered,  one  ounce; 
dissolve  tlie  gums  in  rose-water,  and  add  to  it 
the  powders,  fonn  the  whole  into  little  sticks, 
which  arc  to  lie  dried  slowly  in  the  shade,  and 
afterwards  kept  for  use. 

To  PiiKVENT  Colds. — Every  morning  wash 
the  skill  all  over  with  a  sponge  or  other  means, 
after  which  nih  well  dry  with  a  coarse  cloth. 
Tliis  is  a  most  certain  way  of  preventing  colds, 
and  serves  as  a  little  substitute  for  exercise,  as 
it  lirings  blood  to  the  surface,  and  causes  it  to 
eirciilate  well  through  the  fine  capillary  vessels. 
Tlie  insensible  perspiration  cannot  escape  well 
if  the  skin  is  not  clean,  as  the  pores  get  choked 
up.  It  is  .said  that  in  health  about  half  the 
aliment  we  take  passes  out  through  tlie  skin. 


THE  FRL  IT  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN 


PHAEDHAKAS3A  OBTUSA. 


NOVEMBER. 

Plant  anemones  it  not  done  laat  month,  tinish 
planting  bulbous  roots,  and  take  up  dahlias  after 


Plant  ranunculuses  if  omitt^ 


the  first  frost, 
last  month. 

fiaSKHBOUSX  Pliitts  iir  Bloob.  — .Isaleas, 
Acacias,  Kennedias,  Polygalas,  Cactus,  Camelias, 


HIPPEASTRUM  AULICCM  S  I  RIATA. 


Au  iuleresting  bulhous-rooted  plant,  recently 
introduced  ftrom  Mexico,  requiring  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  a  cold  pit  or  green-house. 


I  EnolishTbavei.lrrsin  Italt.— I  next  went 
into  the  library,  a  noble  room,  and  a  vast  collec¬ 
tion.  I  should  much  like  to  have  seen  those 
things  which  arc  shown  here,  esjiccially  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Tasso.  I  was  led  as  far,  and  into  the 
apartment  where  they  are  shown.  1  found  priests 
reading,  and  men  looking  as  ifthey  were  learned. 
I  was  confused  at  the  creaking  of  iny  boots:  I 
gave  the  hesitating  look  of  a  wish,  hut  I  ended 
by  a  blush,  bowed,  and  retired.  While  thus  con¬ 
futed,  in  stamped  two  travellers— my  country¬ 
men,  my  boId,brave  countrymen— not  intellectnal 
I  could  have  sworn,  or  I.avater  is  a  cheat — 

“  Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye.” 
They  strode  across  to  confront  doctors,  and  de¬ 
manded  to  see  those  sights  to  which  the  look 
directed,  and  the  grinning  domentiqae  if  vfsrcc 
led  them.  I  envied  them,  and  yet  was  angry 
w  ith  them ;  however,  I  soon  bethought  me,  such 
arc  the  men  who  are  often  sterling  characters, 
I  true  hearts.  They  will  find  no  seduction  in  a 
southern  sun !  but  back  to  the  English  girl  they 
love  best,  to  be  liked  by  her  softer  nature  the 
better  for  having  teen  Italy,  and  taught  by  her 
gentleness  to  speak  aliout  it  pleasingly,  and  prize 
what  they  have  seen !  Such  arc  the  men  whom 
our  poor 'men  like — who  are  generous  master'^, 
and  honest  voters ;  faithful  husbands  and  kind 
fathers ;  who,  if  they  make  us  smiled  at  abroad 
in  |icace,  make  us  feared  in  war,  and  any  one  of 
whom  it  worth  to  his  country  far  more  than  a 
dozen  mere  sentimental  wanderers, — Ilfifr. 


An  English  hybrid  raised  by  the  late  Dr. 
Herbert  (Dean  of  Manchester),  of  Spnfibrth, 
near  Wetherby,  Yorkshire.  A  bulbons-rooted, 
stove  plant. 


XUM 


THE  BLACKBIBU, 


This  bird  is  a  native  of  (jroat  Britain;  and  I 
a  here  trees  and  foliage  abound,  there  it  takes  up 
its  habitation.  For  four  or  fire  months  in  the  { 
year  the  woods  are  enlivened  by  its  full  melodious  ' 
notes,  which  usually  are  first  heard  in  the  early  | 
part  of  March.  They  arc  excellent  son^-birds  | 
for  the  cage,  and,  if  brought  up  from  the  nest, 
may  be  taught  to  whistle  tunes  very  exactly; 
the  practice,  however,  in  our  opinion,  it  a  bad 
one ;  we  look  upon  it  as  a  great  waste  of  time, 
tending  to  no  g<^  purpose ;  the  native  notes  of 
the  blackbird  are  exeellrnt,  and  it  seems  a  pity 
'*  to  spoil  a  good  song-bird  by  making  him  a 
middling  musician.*’  Netted  blackbirds  are 
generally  worthless  in  a  cage ;  those  only  which 
are  reared  from  tlic  nest,  and  have  never  known  | 
the  sweets  of  liberty,  become  good  songsters  in  i 
a  state  of  captivity.  They  are  so  addicted  to  ! 
mocking  whatever  sounds  they  hear,  that  a ' 
blackbird,  brought  up  in  the  metropolis,  has 
often  been  known  not  merely  to  imitate  the  notes  | 
of  tlie  birds  near  him,  but  even  the  cries  of  those  ’ 
persons  who  carry  various  sorts  of  wares  for  sale  ' 
about  the  streets.  In  a  natural  state  there  is  a 
variety  in  this  delightful  bird’s  song,  which 
seldom  renders  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  same  I 
note  twice. 

While  young  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
males  from  the  females.  The  darkest  birds, ' 
however,  generally  prove  to  be  males.  In  the  I 
adult  male  the  bill  and  irides  are  bright  yellow.  { 
In  the  hen  the  tips  and  upper  parts  of  the  bill 
are  black,  but  in  both  the  mouth  it  yellow 
witliin.  The  general  colour  of  the  female  is 
dark  brown,  and  that  of  the  male  black. 

The  food  of  these  birds  in  a  domesticated 
state  consists  of  the  universal  paste,  but  they 
will  also  eat  bread,  meat,  and  bits  of  apple. 
The  same  directions  with  regard  to  the  cage, 
&e.,  as  given  for  the  thrush,  apply  squally  to 
this  bird. 


The  diseases  to  which  the  blackbird  is  liable 
are  very  few,  and  they  are  generally  the  results 
of  carelessness.  .Among  them,  however,  is  the 
hardening  of  the  gland  in  which  the  oil  it  kept 
to  moisten  the  feathers,  in  which  case,  if  it  be 
neglected,  it  often  forma  an  abscess  of  a  dan- 
fterous  dcseription.  The  remedy  for  this  consists 
in  the  applieation  of  fresh  butter,  or  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ointment: — White  lead,  one  part,  wax, 
one  part,  olive  oil,  one  part.  The  gland  is 
:  sometimes  cut,  but  this  is  a  very  nice  operation, 
I  and  should  never  be  tried  by  an  inexperienced 
hand. 


TlIF.Y  M.AY  TEACH  THEE  TO  FOUGET  ME. 
Thfy  may  teach  thee  to  forget  me. 

Thy  heart  may  love  awhile, 

.And  that  which  should  be  graven  there 
May  vanish  like  a  smile. 

The  idol  that  my  soul  so  loves, 

1  would  not  doubt— but  yet. 

The  proud,  the  wealthy,  and  the  gay. 

May  teach  thee  to  forget. 

They  will  seek  to  please  as  I  havq  done. 

And  kneel  where  I  have  knelt. 

But  oh  1  they  cannot  feci  for  Mte 
As  my  young  heart  has  felt. 

They  will  say  our  vows  are  nothing,  then, 
And  should  not  cause  regret, 

■And  with  golden  dreams  they’ll  lure  thee  on 
And  teach  thee  to  forget. 

Oh  !  should  e’er  we  meet  in  after-years. 

As  we  when  young  have  met, 

.Altho’  I  found  thee  changed  to  me, 

I  could  not,  love,  forget. 

They  may  teach  thee  to  forget  me. 

But,  whate’er  my  future  lot. 

The  mem’ry  of  my  youthful  love 
Can  never  be  forvio*.  Estiik*. 


SIS 


RECEIPTS  FOE  COOKERY.— CUPID’S  LETTER-BAG. 


Errpipts  for  (£;nnlttn(. 

THINGS  IX  SEASON  FOE  NOVEMUEE. 

F{SH.— Barbel,  brill,  carp,  cod,  cockles,  crabs, 
cels,  dace,  haddocks,  herriiii^,  lin^,  lobsters, 
ovsten,  mussels,  perch,  pike,  plaice,  shrimps, 
skate,  melts,  sprats,  tench,  thornback,  whitiu^^s, 
soles. 

MfiiT.*-  Beef,  mutton,  house  -  lamb,  pork, 
venison. 

PouLTST.~Gcese,  fowls,  chickens,  pullets, 
ducklin^^s,  pii^eons,  rabbits. 

Game.  ^Grouse,  partridges,  hares,  snipes, 
pheasants,  wild-fowL 

Vbubtablu. — Brocoli,  Scotch  kale,  eardoons, 
celery,  leeks,  ooioos,  pnrsuips,  eschalots,  winter 
spinach. 

Fbuits.  —  Apples,  pears,  filberts,  walnuts, 
firs.  Italics,  melon.,  piuc-applc,  (quinces,  . 
medlar..  j 


Cold  Partbidge  Pii. — Bone  partridge.,  the 
number  according  to  the  size  the  pie  i.  wanted, 
make  some  gooa  force,  and  flll  tue  partridges 
with  it;  put  a  whole  raw  truflle  in  each  partridge  , 
(1st  the  truffle  be  peeled),  raise  the  pie,  lay  a , 
Uw  ilicet  of  veal  in  the  bottom,  and  a  thick  I 
bqrer  of  fdroe ;  then  the  partridges,  and  four 
mffle.  to  each  partridge ;  then  oorer  the  par-  j 
tiidge.  and  trimea  over  with  sheete  of  bacon, 
ooftr  the  pie  in  and  finish  it.  It  will  take  four 
honrt  baking.  Cot  two  pounds  of  lean  ham  (if 
ai||ht  partrlH^  are  in  the  pie)  into  very  thin  ' 
sheas,  put  it  m  a  stewpan  along  with  the  bones 
and  ipblets  of  tha  partridges,  and  any  other 
loose  giblets  that  are  at  hand,  an  old  fowl,  a 
&fgot  of  thyme  and  parsley,  a  little  mace,  and 
about  twenty -four  shalots ;  add  about  a  pint  of 
■took.  Bet  the  stewpan  on  a  atove  to  draw  down 
for  half  an  hour,  then  put  three  quart,  of  good 
•took ;  let  it  boil  for  two  hoars,  then  strain  it  olT, 
and  reduce  the  liquid  to  one  pint;  add  sherrT 
wine  to  it,  and  pat  aside  till  the  pie  is  baked. 
When  the  pie  hw  been  out  of  the  o.en  for  half 
an  hoar,  boil  what  was  strained  from  the  bone., 
Jbc.  of  the  partridges,  and  pat  it  into  the  pie. 
Let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  before  it  is 
eaten. — N.B.  Do  not  take  any  of  the  fat  from 
the  pie,  as  that  is  what  preserrea  it.  A  pie  made 
in  this  manner  will  be  eatable  for  three  mouths 
after  it  is  o«t ;  in  short,  it  cannot  spoil  in  anyr 
reasonable  time.  All  cold  pies  are  made  in  this 
manner.  Either  poultry  or  game  that  is  put 
into  a  raised  emit,  and  intended  not  to  be  eaten 
until  cold,  should  be  boned,  and  the  liquor  that 
is  to  fill  up  the  pie  made  from  the  bone.,  Ac. 

To  Cuaa  Bacon  in  thi  Wilisbibb  Fashioii'. 
—Sprinkle  each  Hitch  with  salt,  and  let  the  blood 
dram  off  for  twenty-four  hoars;  then  mix  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  coarse  sugar,  the  same 
quantity  of  bay-salt,  not  quite  so  much  as  half 
a  pound  of  saltpetre,  and  a  pound  of  oommun 
■alt;  rub  this  well  in  the  baoon,  taming  it 
erery  day  for  a  month,  then  bang  it  to  dry,  and 
afterward,  smoke  it  ten  days.  This  quantity  of 
aalts  is  suScient  for  the  whole  hog. 


(Dnpfo's  l'ftter-3Sng. 


Ladba  J.  (Suffolk.)—"  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
if  there  is  any  way  of  withdrawing  honourabir 
from  an  engagement  whioh  has  run  thi.  lengtn 
— all  the  'preliminariaa  for  my  marriage  are  ar¬ 
ranged,  but  the  habits  and  tastes  of  my  intended 
are  so  oppoaed  to  my  own  that  I  fear  I  never  can 
be  happy." — LaVBa  aboold  have  observed  this 
want  of  narmony  before,  and  not  have  allowed 
the  matter  to  proceed  to  such  a  length.  Surely, 
ahe  ouold  have  detected  before  this  a  want  of 
sympathy  in  their  different  tastes  and  pnnmits 
which  would  have  told  her  that  unhappinesa 
would  be  likely  to  attend  a  marriage  so  con- 
traoted.  Is  Ladba  sure  that  the  habits,  tastes, 
and  feelings  of  her  intended  cannot  be  brought  to 
Rwimilate  with  her  own,  and  that  her  repugnance 
does  not  arise  from  fahw  refinement  and  morbid 
sensibility  ? 

VicToiUA  OooOLPHiN  (Cambridge.)— "  I  have 
just  receiv^  a  very  pressing  invitation  to  visit  a 
bachelor  friend  of  my  brother’s,  who,  from  con¬ 
stantly  visiting  our  house,  is  set  down  as  my  beau. 
Do  yon  think  I  should  be  doing  wrong  to  accept 
it  P  a.  I  should  not  like  to  offend  him,  fur  he  is  a 
perfect  gentleman,  so  polite,  and  gives  such  nice 
parties ;  moreover,  be  ia  rich,  and  keeps  hia  oar- 
riage.  He  has  an  elderly  relative  residing  with 
him,  who  manages  his  bouse,  and  who  takas  every 
means  in  her  power  to  prerrut  his  marrying.  Do 
not  think  it  is  his  money  I  covet,  for  1  thim  hare 
£4<W0  of  my  own  on  coming  of  age." — We  can 
see  no  impropriety  in  Victoria  accepting  sooh 
an  invitation,  provided  she  be  accompanied  by 
her  brother,  or  a  sister.  If  the  gentleman  really 
entertains  an  attaohraent  for  her  she  may  rest 
satisfied  that  all  snob  influence  as  she  refers  to 
will  prove  unavailing.  A  man  once  passionately 
attached  to  a  woman  will  hesitate  at  no  sscrifloe 
to  obtain  her,  and  will  hardly  hesitate  between 
gaining  a  wife  and  losing  a  houiekeeper. 

A  DaapONDiNG  Oni  (Gloucester.) — "I  am 
just  18,  and  have  a  great  wish  to  emigrate,  but 
my  parents  will  not  permit  me  to  go  alone.  1 
must  not  receive  the  attentions  of  the  opposite 
sex,  or  am  threatened  with  corporal  punishment 
by  my  father.  A  short  time  since  1  received  an 
offer  of  marriage  from  a  yonng  man  who  has 
sinoe  emigrated ;  as  yon  may  suppose,  a  terrible 
soene  was  the  consequence.  I  am  not  fond  of 
acting  in  opposition  to  my  parents,  but  do  yon 
not  think  parental  authority  is  extended  a  Uttle 
too  far  in  my  ease  P  Terhap..  through  your  vrork 
I  may  meet  with  one  siSuatod  like  myself  (mala 
or  female,  the  former  of  course  preferred)  who, 
in  return  for  their  fond  and  loving  heart  vriU  re- 
oeive  one  equally  true  and  confiding." — The  beat 
we  think, 
we  should 
to  heart. 


lesson,  wisely  inculcated  by  education,  i 
is  obedience  to  parental  authority ;  and  v 
advise  the  Dispunding  Oni  to  lay  this 


While  conceding  what  is  properly  due  to  parents, 
we  cannot  but  feel  tliat  they  Ukewise  have  a  duty 
to  perform  towards  their  children,  this  duty  beiiig 
to  graut  their  wishes  where  these  vrishes  do  not 
tend  to  their  injury.  In  the  present  iustanoa 
corporal  punishment  is  manifestly  the  most 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


•baurd  mode  of  inspiriog  either  duty  or  roe  wet. 
Whether  for  metrimoDy  or  euii^utiun,  lookin';  . 
to  the  of  the  DKeroKnixo  Osiji,  wo  would  I 
udvijie  her  **  to  wait  a  little  longer.’* 

C«  W.  O.  (Dublin) Alx>ut  16  montha  ago  1 
became  acquainted  wiUi  a  young  gentleman 
while  on  a  vUit  to  Uia  relutivea.  *  11c  then,  and  aub- 
aequently,  profc;>acd  undying  love  for  me;  but 
my  friends  not  being  acquainted  with  him,  as  far 
as  1  know*,  1  did  no  more  than  lead  him  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  I  enterhiiiu'd  a  partiality  for  him. 
Lately  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  be  jealous, 
and  sajra  I  Ijavc  deceived  him.** — This  fetter  of 
C.  W.G.’s  terminates  just  where  it  ought  to  have 
commenced.  She  should  have  continued,  by 
informing  us  whether  her  “confessed  partiality” 
was  sincere  or  otherwise.  If  the  former,  then 
should  she  be  content  with  securing  the  attacli- 
meut  she  has  inspired,  avoiding  everything  like 
caprice  and  dissimulation. 

Lauristika  “grieves  to  say  she  is  deeply  in 
love  with  one  who  to  all  appearanci*  prefers  a 
friend  of  hers.  8he  is  muen  attached  to  this 
friend,  and,  therefore,  cannot  l>ear  to  cast  a 
shadow  over  her  happiness,  by  letting  her  see 
how  it  grieves  her.  Can  Cupid  advise  her  what 
to  do  in  this  painful  perplexity  t  While  writing, 
LACaiSTiirA  would  like  to  know  whether  fair 
men  arc  more  deceitful  than  dark  meiiT’ — The 
gentleman's  preference  for  Laubistika’s  friend 
18  a  bitter  but  uiiiuit'takable  proof  of  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  her  fostering  such  an  attachment; 
and  the  only  course  left  for  LAriisTiXA  is  to 
forget  80  ill-starred  a  love.  It  would  be  raising 
an  unfair  prejudice  did  we  prouounce  an  opiuion 
upon  the  refative  merits  of  fair  or  dark  men. 
You  cannot  do  wrong  in  believing  all  alike 
deceivers,  until  assured  to  the  contrary. 


MiHm  tn  (fnrrr3]inDhirt3. 

Notice. — We  Imvc  j>U-asurp  iu  announc¬ 
ing  to  those  numerous  subscribers  who 
ooiuphun  they  are  unable  to  procure  the 
early  numbers  of  the  Magazine,  that  they 
hare  all  now  been  reprinted,  and  can  be 
had  by  applying  to  their  respectire  book¬ 
sellers  in  town  and  country. 


To  OTTB  SVBSCBIBEKS  OEBBHAtLT.— We  hire 
now  reached  so  large  a  circulation,  that  we  beg  I 
linoerelx  to  thank  onr  kind  supporters  whose  j 
exertions  in  our  behalf  lately  lelt  us  without  a 
tingle  back  nomber.  We  trust  our  fair  sub- 1 
MWibers  srill  not  on  that  account  relax  their ' 
•ndeasonrs  in  still  introducing  the  Magazine  to  . 
the  notice  of  their  friends  and  acanaintsnees,  as  ! 
we  hare  reprinted  all  the  buck  numbers,  which  | 
are  now  ready  for  delirery.  In  return  for  their 
kindnesa,  we  promise  them  that  in  proportion  as 
OUT  oironlation  increases,  so  with  subsequent 
volumes  will  we  extend  the  number  of  our  prises.  I 


Advcrtiscmi'iitH  for  the  K.ruLlsiiwoMSll’s 
Doukstic  Mauazinf.  must  be  forn’srded  to  the 
Fuhlishers,  148,  Klect-strcct,  on  or  before  the 
loth  of  ever}'  inniith. 

*,*  Noticb  ItEsracTiHO  CusquES.  —  Sub- 
scruirrs  must  nut  inclose  their  cheunet  until  tlie 
ill  Nos.  which  will  complete  the  Vul.  hare  ap- 
|ie»red,  when  the  cheques  mustbe  forwarded  aUo~ 
gether  to  the  USlce,  with  the  name  and  address 
of  each  party  sending  them.  Une  mouth,  dating 
from  the  issue  of  the  12tli  number,  will  be  id- 
lowcd  for  the  receipt  of  Subsrribcrs'  cheques; 
and  those  who  np  to  that  time  have  not  complied 
witli  this  regulation  will  have  lost  all  rhsnee  of 
a  prize.  To  8iibsrribcrs  who  complain  that 
cheque  B  bears  no  ligures,  wc  reply  that  all  the 
cheques  after  A  are  merely  lettered.  For  pM- 
ticulurz  as  to  tlie  plan  adopted  for  distributing 
the  prizes  sec  the  second  page  of  wrapper  in  the 
present  nuiiiber. 

*,*  A  wish  has  been  expressed  by  many  of 
our  subscribers  that  we  should  publish  the  maga¬ 
zine  fortnightly.  To  such  we  reply  that  we  hare 
contemplated  the  citange,  and  iuteud  being 
guided  by  the  opiiiiuiis  of  our  subscribers  in  the 
matter. 

%•  We  cannot  hold  ourselves  responsible  for 
the  return  of  contributions  which  do  not  suit  the 
work. 

%*  The  weight  of  the  magazine  is  now  re« 
duced,  so  that  iu  future  it  can  be  forwarded 
through  the  Post-ofSee  fur  twoiience. 

*.*  .\11  commuuicatiunsfur  the  Editor.  Books, 
&c.,  must  be  addressed  tn  the  Office,  148,  Fleet- 
street. 

E.  .A.  (Berwick)— Those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  prize  awarded  them  can  hare 
their  watch  forwarded  through  the  post  If  they 
so  desire  it. 

K.  S.  (A  country  Subsetiber) — The  prize  num¬ 
bers  drawn  with  the  names  of  the  fortunate 
winners  will  be  published  in  the  magazine  itself. 
See  the  notice  above. 

L.  J.  H.  (Deronport)— Through  our  fair  eor- 
respondeut  we  beg  to  convey  our  thaiika  to  those 
liberal  subscribers  at  Uevonport  who  bare  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  so  anxious  fur  our  fortnightly 
issue. 

Bessie  B. — Your  approbation  is  conveyed  in 
terms  must  flatteringly  kind,  and  we  teudsrour 
best  thanks  fur  the  same. 

Hate  (Gillingham) — The  cheques  were  not 
'  forwarded  to  us,  and  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  re- 
^  pair  your  loss.  The  only  wav  wc  can  recommend 
^  IS  to  purchase  two  more  of  the  May  numbers. 

\  Sceptic  (Glasgow)— According  to  the  strict 
rules  of  chess  your  adversary  won  fairly.  You 
should  have  noticed  the  mistake,  not  only  before 
you  moved,  but  before  your  antagonist  had 
touched  his  piece. 

Ellee  M.  (Edinboro’)— To  your  first  question 
— only  on  cheque  A.  To  your  second — two 
watches  will  be  forwarded  for  inspection  to 
Edinboro’. 

L.  A.  T.  (Cambridge)  You  cannot  do  better 
than  take  in  the  •‘Popular  Educator”  of  John 
Cassell. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


F.  H.  B.  (Eiiiieibiiry)— Try  tlie  following 
“  White  lip-«iUve — li^ual  parts  of  oil  of 
almondi,  spermaceti,  white  wax,  and  white  sugar- 
candy.  This  is  of  the  must  healing  nature. 

E.  F.  ( Pimlico) — Not  before  the  volume  is 
completed. 

A.  H. — We  have  again  to  thank  our  fair  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  second  MS.  received.  If 
she  liad  favoured  us  with  her  address  we  should 
have  conveyed  our  thanks  ere  this. 

E.  8u  Aw(Folkingham) — Success  cannot  always 
attend  our  endeavours.  We  feelcqually  indebted 
to  our  kind  correspondent,  although  she  has  not 
been  able  to  add  to  the  number  of  our  subscribers 
in  her  locality. 

L.  M.  Thornton— We  are  compelled  to  de¬ 
cline  your  request,  having  no  room  for  music. 

S.  A.  K.  (Oxford  Market)— Lemon-juice  and 
water  in  equal  parts. 

J.  W.  (Stamford-hill)— Wc  have  not  regarded 
our  fair  correspondent’s  communications  as 
troublesome. 

Subscriber— A  crochet  collar  shall  be 
given  in  our  next. 

E.  H.  W. — As  a  guarantee  that  the  verses 
are  original,  you  should  favour  us  with  your 
real  name  and  address. 

A  Laot  .\S8IStant.— The  ballot  will  be 
public,  and  the  drawers  will  be  selected  from 
those  subteribers  who  attend  the  meeting.  The 
receipts  shall  be  given. 

J.  k.— Received  with  thanks. 

11.  8.  H.  (Handsworth) — Your  approbation 
if  flattering. 

E.  Moruan  ^.*Wales)— What  you  suggest 
eannot  occur.  By  our  plan  there  must  Im  a 
corresponding  cheque  with  every  number  drawn. 

8ALOMINA  (Yorkshire) — .\t  the  proper  time 
your  note  shall  be  forwarded, — To  get  a  play- 
introduced  on  the  stage,  even  if  it  possesses 
■mat  merit,  requires  a  vast  amount  of  interest. 
The  poem  we  must  decline. 

T.  H. — The  police  are  at  liberty  to  enter  any 
place  of  public  retort  while  open ;  but  a  police¬ 
man  must  have  special  authority  for  intruding 
himself  after  the  hours  of  closing. 

M.  WiujAXt  (Oldham)— It  is  not  necessary, 
and.  indeed,  would  be  impossible,  for  all  sii^ 
scribers  to  attend  the  ballot.  The  numbers 
drawn  as  prizes  will  be  published  in  the 
.Magatine. 

E.  J.  (Southampton). — If  you  refer  b.aek  to 
No.  3,  you  will  perceive  wc  had  commenced  the 
Biographical  Sketches  you  now  suggest.  Wc 
intend  continuing  them. 

Harriett  and  Louisa  (Brixton) -Cheques 
shall  be  forwarded  if  you  supply  your  correct 
address.  It  was  an  omission  on  the  pait  of  the 
binder. 

Flora  M’Ivor.— .k  very  little  practice  w  ould 
make  your  hand-writing  what  you  wish  it  to  be, 
.and  a  lit'lc  more  attention  to  the  inditing  of 
your  letters  would  improve  the  style. 

J.  D.  H. — Gentlemen,  as  we  have  before 
mentioned,  are  eligible. 


L.  B.  (Osmerley)--You  must  repeat  the  No. 
of  the  cheque  A.  every  time  you  ask  a  question 
of  the  Sybil.  If  desired,  the  watches  will  be 
forwarded  through  the  post  to  the  winners. 
Cheque  F.  shall  ^  inclosed  to  you  on  receipt  of 
your  real  name  and  address. 

Amanda  (Bucks.)— The  exact  time  and  place 
of  drawing  will  be  given  shortly  in  the 
.Magazine. 

A  Desponding  One.— Thanks  for  the  addition 
you  have  made  to  the  number  of  our  subscribers. 

Minnib. — When  passing  your  hair  round  the 
paper,  dip  the  Augers  into  honey-water,  or  thin 
gum-water,  and  this  will  give  it  the  stiffness 
which  is  required  to  form  the  curl, 

J.  A.  (Isle  of  Manse)  — Send  your  name  and 
address,  and  a  cheque  shall  be  forwarded. 

Marion  Mar— The  growth  of  the  hair,  in  our 
opinion,  is  best  promoteil  by  keeping  it  clean, 
and  by  frequently  brushing  and  combing  it, 
which  will  tend  to  counteract  the  injuries  arising 
from  curling,  ftc.  Cutting  the  hair  frequently 
is  also  one  of  the  best  means  of  promoting  its 
growth ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  oils  or  waters 
have  generally  much  effect.  Rosemary  tea,  in 
some  instances,  wc  lutve  heard  spoken  highly  of. 
and  palmachristi  oil,  which  can  be  purchased  at 
any  chemist's,  is  sometimes  efficacious.  Poma¬ 
tum  and  bear’s  grease  are  no  better  than  hog’s 
lard. 

Emily  (Pimlico)  must  pardon  us  for  saying 
that  hers  it  rather  a  sclflsh  reason  for  not  intro¬ 
ducing  the  work  to  her  friends. 

E.  R.  (Halton) — Send  your  name  and  address 
and  a  cheque  shall  be  forwarded.  It  was  aii 
omission  of  the  binder's. 

Prcta— Shaving  with  a  dry  razor  as  often  os 
the  hair  ap|>eara,  and  afterwards  washing  witli 
spirits  of  wine,  will  sometimes  remove  it.  All 
depilatories  should  be  avoided,  and  the  one  you 
mention  we  should  be  afraid  to  try. 

P.  B.  (Edinboro’)— .\11  numbers  remaining  on 
hand  at  the  time  of  drawing  will  be  regarded  as 
blanks. 

K.  C.  (Park-street)- Theprizeswillbeballotcd 
for  when  12  numliers  arc  out. 

Daisy — Send  your  address,  and  cheques  shall 
be  forwarded. 

Mrs.  H.  (Belmont)— Wc  have  never  yet  met 
with  anything  which  was  really  effieacious  in 
removing  mildew  from  silk  or  kid  gloves.  For 
linen  there  is  a  process  which  is  found  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  but  it  would  not  be  applicable  for  the  above 
purposes. 

£.  D.  (Plymouth)— Has  our  correspondent 
read  the  notice  which  precedes  the  feature  he 
alludes  to  in  our  last  number?  If  so,  he  will 
liave  no  difficulty  in  discoveringthat  amusement 
is  our  sole  aim,  and  we  are  happy  to  perceive 
that  all  our  subscribers  view  it  in  this  light. 

Eza  B.  (Rose  Cottage)- To  get  the  myrtle  to 
bloom  it  requires  a  southern  aspect  and  a  great 
deal  of  sun. 

A  bUBSCRiBRR  who  requests  that  a  cheque  be 
sent  to  .Messrs.  Meads  and  Powell’s,  101,  Whit- 
lield  High-street,  will  be  pleased  to  name  the 
county. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  CONSULTING 
THE  SYBIL. 

Select  UT  one  Qnotian  joa  pleese  from  the 
folloniog.  Attach  jour  initial*  and  locality,  with 
shown  on  cheque  A  of  the  Magazine, 
and  toe  answer  will  appear  in  the  next  No.,  pro¬ 
vided  the  question  be  sent  before  the  16th  of  the 
month. 

Qcistioks. 

1 . —During  m  j  absence,  will  mj  lover  prove  true  ? 
i. — Does  mj  dream  portend  good  or  evil  t 

3.  — Will  mv  union  with  mj  lover  be  a  happy  one  f 

4.  — What  IS  the  first  wish  of  my  heart  r 

5.  — Will  the  new  year  bring  roe  happiness  P 

6.  — What  goodqualities  will  my  husband  possess  f 

7.  — Will  he  soon  return  f 

8. — :Of  what  will  my  family  consist  P 

9. — For  what  does  my  lover  mostly  prize  me  P 

10.  — Is  my  love  returned  P 

11.  — Have  I  been  calumniated  P 
11. — Are  the  absent  in  health  P 

15.  — Shall  I  live  to  be  old  P 

14. — Will  my  present  undertaking  prove  success- 
fill  P 

16.  — Who  love*  me  P 

16.  — For  what  am  I  distinguished  P 

17.  — Will  my  family  prosper  after  my  death  P 

18.  — Of  what  temper  is  my  lover  ? 

19.  — Are  my  enemies  numerona  P 

10.— What  will  be  the  character  of  the  man  I 
shall  marry  P 


Axswksb, 

C.  M.  (Yorkshire)  Q.  18 — Yes;  iiud  will  grow 
•  tronger  with  time. 

O.  ll,  B.  (Norwich)  Q.  l.'>— One  pliant  and 
docile. 

Lovs  IWAUIST  (Norwicii)  Q..')— I/Kiknoton  the 
dark  clouds  behind  thee,  the  future  will  prove 
bright. 

C.  H.  A.  (Glasgow )  Q  16-  For  bring  sprightly 
and  agreeable. 

Blanch  a  11.  (Yorkshire)  Q.  l.Y— .\  timid  swain. 

A.  M.  W.  (Derby)  U  15  One  too  diffident  to 
please. 

O.  A.  8.  (Tweedside)  Q.  1.5— One  who  loves  in 
vain. 

Emma  P.  (Tottenham)  Q.1.5— One  who  will 
shortly  travel — One  question  for  one  cheque. 

Julia  (London)  U.  18 — Free  and  generous, 
but  hasty — One  question  only  answered  to  one 
cheque. 

W.  K.  S.  (I.ondon)  Q.  10.— Y'es;  truly. 

Emily  G.  C.  (Brighton)— Trustful  and  affec¬ 
tionate:  betrav  not  las  contidenre. 

EurBKMiA  T.  (Brighton)  O-  6— Generous  but 
thoughtless,  thou  shall  reclaim  him. 

M.  W,  (Middlesex)  Q.  15 — One  handsome  and 
good. 

A.  R.  B.  (Holt)  Q.  4 — To  be  happily  married 
to  the  one  thou  hast  long  loved. 

R.  (Nottinghamshire)  n.  ,5— All  depends  upon 
th)  self. 


Ella  (Bath)  Q.  15— One  for  whom  thou  hast 
long  enteitained  a  strong  regard— Only  one 
question  answered  for  one  cneque. 

L.  (Nottinghamshire)  Q.  15— One  of  hasty 
temper. 

Mahy  (Hackney)  Q.  4— To  be  happy  as  a 
wife. 

C.  M.  (Glasgow)  Q.  16— Fora  kind  and  affec¬ 
tionate  nature. 

J.  Q.  M.  (Whitefnars)  Q.  10 — Be  true  and 
thou  shalt  meet  with  truth. 

E.  E.  (Kennington)  Q.  15— One  of  many  good 
qualities. 

C.  A.  K.  (Lisson-grove)  Q.  16— For  learning 
and  intelligence. 

A.  N.  (Cobham)  Q.  6 — Kindness,  generosity, 
and  cheerfulness.  One  question  only  answered 
to  one  cheque. 

Maky  (Hull)  Q.  15— One  now  at  sea. 

E.  A.,  Q.  10,  M.  A.,  U.  15  (Camberwell)— It 
is  at  present. 

A.  H.  K.  (Dublin)  Q.  15— One  warm-hearted 
but  hasty. 

A.  C.  II.,(6underlaqd)  Q.  15  -One  to  whom 
thou  wilt  be  united. 

Clahissa  (Islington)  Q.  15 — One  who  will 
consider  it  his  ftrst  duty  to  make  thee  happy  as 
a  wife. 

C.  A.  N.  (Pont-street)— The  answer  was  in¬ 
tended  for  yi<u.  It  was  a  misprint. 

A.  M.  T.  (Cripplegate)  (J.  90— One  true  to  all 
but  himself. 

•kOAH  (Banwell)  Q.  4— To  lie  a  wife. 

Daisy  (Suffolk)  (J.  30 — Of  kindly  heart  and 
gentle  beating. 

M.  61.  (Portland-place)  Q.  4 — To  meet  with 
one  whom  thou  hast  not  met  lately. 

AWNia  (Boston)  (J.  10 — Be  doubtful;  be  not 
precipitate, 

Jake  (Devon)  Q.  1.5— One  fashioned  for  con¬ 
quest  -  No  number  of  cheque  sent. 

Lizzie  A.  II.  (Bristol)  U.  15 — One  whose  love 
for  thee  has  made  thee  envied. 

Ellek  0.( Liverpool) (J.  10 — Thou  art  beloved. 

8.  B.  (Torteano  Avenue)  Q.  4— No  number 
of  cheque  sent  for  the  other. 

M.  T.  (Bristol)  O.  90— Cheerful  and  happy 
temper,  but  improvident. 

II.  M.  C.,  Q.  20-H.  H.,  Q.  1.5  (Middlesex)— 
lie  will  be  the  centre  of  happiness  to  those 
around  him— One  who  has  known  thee  from  a 
child. 

T.  Oreek  (Lion-street)  Q.  15— One  now  on  a 
visit  to  bis  friends. 

Tkyphika  (Upton)  U.  7 — Illness  prevent*  at 
present. 

Maria  N.  (Manchester)  U.  15— One  much 
occupied  in  business. 

61.  A.  J.  (St.  Luke’s)  Q.  1.5— One  silent  but 
agreeable.  One  question  only  to  one  cheque. 

Ahkib  (Summrrhill)  Q.  9-^For  thy  truthful¬ 
ness  Ilf  character. 

Bessie  (Tivoli)  Q.  7— Look  for  it  daily. 

L.  A.  (Brunswick-square)  Q.  15 — One  too 
tickle  to  love  long. 

A.  C.  (Camden  Town)  Q.  4— To  meet  with  a 
clever  husband. 

J.  F.  (Clarendon-square)  Q.  15— One  of  many 
vow  s  and  great  professions. 
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B.  8.  (Or»3r*«-inn)  Q.  15 — One  wboee  employ¬ 
ment  i(  eedentiu-y. 

J.  E.  H.  (Durham)  Q.  15-One  of  a  larn 
familT. 

C.  L.  (Portman-xqnare)  Q.  13— Thou  nhalt. 

Bi<LBa  (Maidstone)  Q.  15— An  admirer  of  thy 

many  virtues. 

A.  B.  Z.  (Appletree  House)  Q.  15— One  thou 
hast  not  formtteii. 

A.  F.  G.,  Q.  4— To  meet  with  a  true  friend. 

Liu.y  ( Poole)  Q.  9— For  gentleness,  kindness, 
and  truth. 

8.  P.  J.  (Paddington)  Q.  15— One  who  bade 
thee  farewell  in  tlie  spring. 

Lilly  (Lisson-grove)  Q.  15— One  now  in  a 
cold  climate. 

G.  M,  (WestliBin)  Q.  15 — An  admirer  of  good 
sense. 


i.  Bliza  B.,Q.5— Itwillbringttieecantentment. 

Adousta  (Atherstone)  (}.  2— Good  to  those 
thou  lovest. 

M.  M.  (Fleet-street)  Q.  20— Kind  and  Just. 

E.  E.  (Strand)  (j.  Hi— Fur  prudence  and  kind¬ 
ness. 

A.  E.  M.  (Whitefriars)  (J,  10— Thou  art  loved 
where  thou  dost  not  love. 

B.  B.  ( Manchester)  Q.  18  —For  the  qualities 
that  conduce  to  happiness. 

B.  C.  (Banks  of  (;lydc)  Q.  7 — When  the  snow 
falls. 

B.  (Deptford)  (J.  1.5 — One  in  foreign  climes. 

O.  O.  (Springton)  Q.  20— Of  great  mental 
qualiScations. 

8.  M.  U.  (Bramford)  Q.  20 — Affable  and 
generous. 

B.  A.  M.  (Whitcfriars)  Q.  4— To  see  thy 
friend. 

CaAZY  Jahb  ( Lye  Cross)  Q.  16— For  imagina¬ 
tion  and  wit. 

A.  H.  (Hadcliffe)  Q.  15— .4n  ardent  admirer 
of  the  sex. 

Maiden’s  Blush  (Bucks)  Q.  4— To  be  a 
happy  bride. — 5’es. 

M.  E.  (Gloiioestershire)  tt.  4— To  be  rich. 

Blahchb  (Berksliire)  U.  15 — One  thou  wilt 
meet  shortly. 

B.  K.  (Foster-lane)  Q.  4  -To  be  clever. 

H.  P.  (Bow)  Q.  15 — One  of  small  means. 

E.  T.  (Gloucester)  Q.  15— One  wlio  lias  known 
thee  long. 


J.VNE  (Paisley)  Q,  15— One  wlio  meets  thcc 
frCjiucntly. 

E.  H.  (Huhiie)  Q.  15 — One  thy  senior. 

A.  1).  G.  (West  Bromwich)  Q.  15— One  thou 
lovest  truly. 

IlEAKTSF.tsE  (G.  Bridge)  Q.  18-Ardent  and 
irritable. 

White  Bose  (Ixmdon)  Q.  15— One  whose  pur¬ 
suits  are  sedentary. 

A.  J.  F.  (Soutliampton)  Q.  5— Be  patient,  all 
will  go  well. 

Estiiek  (Dundalk)  Q.  10— Hope  on,  hope  ever, 

S.  H.  (Bristol)  Q.  15— general  admirer. 

M.  A.  8.  (Bath)  Q.  20.^ood-lempered  and 
easy. — Yes. 

W.  Booth  (Oldham)  Q.  3— Happy  as  thine 
own  kind  heart  can  wish.— Only  one  question  to 
I  one  cheque. 


Jane  C.  (Dover)  Q.  30— Easy  and  cheerful. 

Bosbbud  (Xewry)  Q.  15— One  who  will  claim 
thee  for  his  bride. 

S.  A.  H.  (Statfordshire)  (J.  6 — Pleasing  man¬ 
ners  and  kind  heart. 

H.  L.  (London)  (}.  15 -.A dissembler. 

Lizzie  (Yorkshire)  U.  15— One  quick-tem¬ 
pered  thougli  amiable. — Only  one  question  to 
one  cheque. 

S.  L.  (Guernsey)  ().  4— To  be  amiable. 

S.  F.  (Berkshire)  (J.  9— For  thy  cheerful, happy 
temper, 

G.  A.  (Russell-squarc)  Q,  18— Quick-tempered 
but  forgiving,  active,  energetic,  and  sprightly. 

.Marion  M.,  Q.  10— Itwill  be  shortly. 

Lucy  K.  (Cornbeetou)  Q.  1.5— One  gentle  and 
true. 

Aoatha  P.  (Hampshire)  Q,  9— For  kindness 
of  lieart  and  amiibility. 

Constance  (Deptliird)  Q.  20— Reflned  and 
clever,  industrious  and  amiable. 

E.  H.,  Q.  10-Y  es. 

E.  C.  (Park-street)  Q.  9— For  goodness  of 
heart. 

H.  J.  P.  (Bedfordsliire)  Q,  15 — One  whose 
means  are  limited, 

D.  J.  (Guernsey)  Q.  15— One  of  maritime 
tastes  and  pursuits. 

£.  B  (Bristol)  (}.  15— One  tliy  juniorin  years. 

E.  8.  (Cranford)  Q  14— Let  not  tritliOg  disap¬ 
pointments  daunt  thee. 

K.  8.  (Norfolk)  Q.  9— For  rectitude  of  prin- 


E.  H.  8.  (Hoxton)  Q,  13— Thy  years  will  be  ciple. 

many.  I  Amy  (Birniingiiam)  Q,  5— If  thy  wishes  be 

F.  G.  T.  (Sydney  Park)  Q.  15.— One  true  as  moderate. 

thyself.  {  Veritas  (Balsall  Heatli)  Q.  5— I,eok  for  the 

liOPB  Ever.  Q.  14— Be  patient,  and  atxiid  irri-  I  blossoming  of  thy  hopes  in  tlie  spring, 
tation  of  any  kind.  8.  P.  (Kxeter)  Q.  10— It  is,  with  sincerity. 

H.  W.  T.,  Q.  15  -One  who  possesses  many '  8.  A.  M.  (Sussex)  Q.  20— Y'ielding  and  affec- 


good  qualities. 

8.  P.  B.  (Yorksliire)  (J.  15— One  rough  in 
manners,  but  kind-hearted, 

Tbbodusia  (Boss)  Q.  10— Faithfully 


tionatu. 

8.  A.  H.  G.  (Old  Swinton)  Q.  20—  .\  lover  of 
truth,  and  of  good  principles. 

Eliza  (Monmouth-strect)  Q.  15— One  of  a 


Euphrasia  (Uuss)  Q.  15 — One  of  good  prin-  ,  foreign  land, 
ciples.  I  Verbena  (Dorsetaliire)  10— Thy  constancy 

Lizzie  H.  (Bishopwearmouth)  Q.  3 — It  will  if  will  eventually  triumph, 
thou  be  patient.  £za  B.  (Uose  Cottage)  Q.  20— .Vetive,  daring, 

E.  F.  (East-street)  Q.  15— One  who  has  his  intrepid, 
failings.  Marianne  (lp.swich)  Q.  16— For  a  love  of 

J.  M.  (Yannoutli)  Q.  20— Amiable  and  atten-  ehanrew 
Uve,  kind  and  considerate.  J.  E.  M.  (Coventry)  They  are  well. 
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E.  (Derbj’dhire)  Q.  20 — Affectionate,  but  way¬ 
ward— the  silken  fetters  of  love  shall  bind  him. 

Aunt  Ciiloe.  Q.  If)— One  of  kind  and  manly 
heart. 

R.  E.  (Xew^ate-street)  Q.  4 — To  pay  a  visit  in 
the  country. 

A.  E.  N.  (Sussex)  Q.  IS— One  thou  hast  Inn; 
loved. 

Robebt  N.  (Ilimtinfrdonihire)  Q.5— Its  close 
will. 

M .  A.  T.  (Preston)  Q.  7-  Speedily. 

Wild  Rose  (Crewe)  Q.  80 — Kind  and  good, 
but  hasty. 

M.  £.  C.  (Bishopswearmonth)  Q.  3 — If  thou  be 
gentle  and  sweet-tem|K‘red. 

M.  A.  C.  (Bermondsey)  Q.  4 — To  meet  with  a 
lover. 

Clara  (Bridgewater)  Q.  80— Indolent  but 
generous— thou  must  promjit  him  to  better 
doings. 

Ellen  (Bridgewater)  Only  one  question  to  one 
cheque. 

E.  D.  N.  (Ilackncy)  Q.  16 — For  high  spirits 
which  are  sometimes  misconstrued. 

E.  M.  W.  (Bermondsey)  Q.  80— Affectionate 
and  careful. 

E.  L.  L.  (Camberwell)  Q.  15 — One  thou  dost 
not  encourage. 

Emma  (Broinpton)  Q.  1.5— One  whose  love  for 
thee  has  been  censured  by  friends. 

Eliza  (Broinpton)  Q.  '9— For  thy  sweet  tem¬ 
per. 

Heliotrope  (Stamford)  Q.  15 — One  thou  hast 
known  but  a  short  time. 

E.  A.  (Surrey)  Q.  4— To  be  happv. 

H.  A.  H.  (Uolborn)  Q.  10— For  kindness  and 
truth. 

Janet  R.  (St.  Bride’s)  Q.  IS  —  Well  and 
happy. 

J.  AND  M.  (St.  Bride's)  Q.  4 — To  leave  home. 
Louisa  (London)  Q.  20 — Frond  and  shy. 
Forget  me  Not  (Cheltenham)  Q.  16— One  of 
attractive  manners. 

Houenpul  (London)  Q.  16 — One  kind  but 
erring. 


S.  R.  R.  (Canterbury)  Q.  16— One  of  a  large 
family. 

ViCToaiA  Godolpbin,  Q.  20 — Manly,  affec¬ 
tionate,  and  true. 

8.  A.  A.  (Oxford  market)  Q  18 — Hatty  and 
forgiving. 

IdzziE  W.  N.  (Heywood)  Q.  12 — Despond  not, 
hope  for  good  tidings. 

H.  R.  fHeywood)  Q.  8— Less  than  half-a- 
dozen. 

A  Welsh  Lassie  (Brecon)  Q.  8— A  numerous 
progeny. 

A.  B.  F.  (Kentall-green)  Q.  4— To  be  kindly 
treated. 

8.  D.  (Thomas-street)  Q.  9— For  good-nature. 

John  H.  (Wellingborough)  Q.  16 — One  of  kind 
and  fond  heart. 

M.  H.  H.  Q.  15  —One  who  it  given  to  change. 

Annette  (Cheapside)  Q.  20— Laving  and  be¬ 
loved. 

8.  C.  (Porttea)Q.  16— One  true,  but  impetuous. 

Ildeia  Q.  6— Expect  not  too  much. 

M.  C.  (Holloway)  Q.  16 — One  thou  hast  not 
seen  for  some  time.  On  the  first  cheque  only. 


E.  B.  (Lancaster)  Q.  15— One  sensible,  but 
plain. 

J.  E.  (Lancaster)  Q.  16 — One  kind  and  tmth- 
ful. 

Bessie  (Swiss  Cottage)  Q.  15— One  clever  and 
amiable. 

Marie  (London)  Q.  20— Talented,  amiable, 
and  true. 

A.  H.  (LisSon-grovc)  Q.  18— Quick  and  hasty. 

F.  M.  (Westminster)  Q.  5 — All  depends  on 
thyself. 

Isabel  (St.  James’s)  Q.  15— One  thou  hast 
treated  unkindlv. 

M.  A,  H.  (Wiltshire)  Q.  13— One  fond  of  field 
exercise. 

Olive  Dale  (Staffordshire)  Q.  15— .A  relation 
Eva  8t.  Clare  (Staffordshire)  Q.  15 — One 
talented,  but  roving. 

Matilda  Jane.  Q.  20 — Truthful,  tender,  and 
obliging. 

I. UCT.  Q.  4 — To  be  beloved. 

Miss  S.  Q.  9— For  thy  constancy. 

B.  II.  (Liverpool)  Q.  15— One  happy  in  thy 

love.  -  » 

Edith  C.  Q.  15 — The  new  year  shall  decide. 
Marianne  (Barham  Wood)Q.  9— For  per¬ 
sonal  attractions. 

Caroline  (Barham  Wooil)  Q.  10 — If  it  be 
not,  thou  art  to  blame. 

Topst  (Weston)  (}.  1C— For  good  spirits  and 
vivacity. 

H.  A.  (Paddington)  Q.  20— Free,  kind,  and 
cheerful. 

Ada  (Creshall)  Q.  15— One  far  away. 

Lbtttia  (Idmbeth  Walk)  tt.  15— One  given 
to  rove. 

Aee  Coxcomb  (Yarwell)  Q.  4— To  be  loved 
by  one. 

A.  S.  (Nottinghamshire)  Q.  15— One  now- 
absent. 

Laura  (Evesham)  Q.  4— To  meet  with  sin¬ 
cerity. 

A.  E.  W.  (Islington)  Q.  6— Tender  and  true. 

J.  P.  S.  (Paddington)  Q.  15— One  thy  senior. 
JULiB  (Worcester)  (J.  15 — One  of  liandsonie 

person,  but  roving  heart. 

J.  M.  tt.  Q.  10— Not  with  constancy, 

E.  S.  M.  (London)  Q.  !>-  If  thou  seek  it. 

C.  S.  (Dundee)  Q,  15— One  who  hat  crossed  the 
seas. 

A  Subscriber,  (Worcestershire)  Q.  15— One 
thou  wilt  meet  shortly. 

M.  S.  (Itlin^n)  Q.  15— One  given  to  flattery. 
Juliet,  Q.  15. — Thou  hast  a  Romeo. 

Biaeca,  L1.  15— One  thou  hast  repulsed. 
Paulina,  Q.  10— Not  as  thou  wniildst  wMi. 
Oesobmona.  U.  10— Beware — trust  not  too 
fondly, 

J.  B.  (Sydney)  Q.  15— One  plain  but  true. 

J.  E.  11.  (Gloucestershire)  Q.  1.5 — One  thou 
dost  not  love. 

T.  L  C.  (Guernsey)  Q.  16— For  simplicity 
and  amiability. 

8.  B.  (Gloucester)  Q.  8— Of  a  numerous  pro- 

*  W.  (Leven,  Fife)  Q.  16 — For  kind  and 
cordial  manners. 

Kathbbini  M.  8—1,  Q.  15 — One  wko  will 
make  thee  happy. 
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M.  R.  T.  (Oxford-street)  Q.  SO — Of  mild  and 
vleaODf  manners,  united  to  shrewdneM  and  tact. 

Roll  (Exeter)  Q.  li)— One  thon  seest  dailj. 

H.  E.  (Qreen-lane,  Radcliffe)  Q.  7— Not  for 
some  time.  One  question  only  answered. 

F.  H.  B.  (Ennisbury)  Q.  10 — Trust  not  too 
fondly. 

C.  It.  A.  (Dublin)  Q.  15— One  warm-hearted 
and  impetuous. 

J.  P.  (Pancras-road)  Q.  1 — ^Thy  remembrance 
win  make  him  so. 

J.  A.  (Acton)  Q.  15 — An  admirer  of  thy  many 
good  qnidities. 

K.  E.,  U.  S.  H.,  M.  H.,  C.  B.  (Kentish  Town) 
— Is  it  possible  that  four  subscribers  can  have 
oeerlooked  the  rule  which  guides  my  answers  P 
No  nomber  of  cheque  has  bMn  sent  for  even  one 
of  the  four. 

Exkx  O.  (Birmingham)  Q.  IS — One  clerer 
and  amiable. 

M.  E.  (Banff)  Q.  20— Headstrong,  but  will 
yield  to  thy  persuasion. 

ViOLiT  (Cnaring)  Q.  4 — To  be  beloved. 

Diairm  (Shrewsbury)  Q.  15 — One  thou  hast 
known  long. 

Fxuwbxh  Ohost,  Q.  11 — Hope  is  left  to  all. 

H.  J.  (Colchester)  Q.  15— One  of  diffident 
nature. 

D.  C.  (Worcestershire)  Q.  6— All  promises 

wdl. 

PitEM  (Limerirk)  Q.  8— Children  of  both 

sexes. 

Anxsrxsix  (Erin)  Q.  20 — Devoted  to  thee,  and 
generous  to  a  fault. 

I^XT  H.  Conni,  Q.  8 — Of  happy,  healthy 
children. 

E. F.W.  (Darlaston)Q.15 — One  thou  doubtest. 

A.  L.  (Horodean)  Q.  15— One  of  many  virtues. 

E.  P.  C.  (Devonshire)  Q.  2— All  will  go  well. 

8.  E.  (Havant)  Q.  6— Those  which  mAe  home 


SimsraiBEa  (Nottingham)  Q.  10— Not  where 
thou  wonldst  wish. 

Eushxbx  (Winchester-street)  Q.  4— To  be 
united  to  him  thou  Invest. 

C.  B.  (Liverpool)  Q.  15— One  who  will  rise  by 
merit. 

SwnxT  Watei  Lily,  Q.  15— An  admirer  of 
thy  feminine  qualities. 

Lilt  or  tub  Tallbt,  Q.  15— One  too  modest 
to  declare  himself. 

Sbowdbop,  Q.  20— Bold,  daring  and  resolute. 

ClciUA  HowABn,  Q.  15— A  distant  relation. 

C.  C.  (Devonshire)  Q.  8 — Of  many, 

E.  8.  (Newgate-street)  Q.  30— Business-like 
and  prosperous. 

Bma,  Q.  10 — Thon  hast  room  for  doubt. 

L.  H.  P.  (Oldham)  Q.  10 — Unreservedly. 

Sabah  (Strand)  Q.  6— True-hearted,  generous 
and  mild. 

H.  L.  (London)  Q.  9— For  thy  good  sense. 

E.  B.  (Haymarket)  Q.  10— Be  not  too  san¬ 
guine. 

B.  M.  (Nottingham)  Q.  16— For  activity  and 
good  spirits. 

8.  E.  W.  (Richard-street)  Q.  15— One  who 
will  be  thy  husband. 

ISABIL  W.  (Richard-street)  Q.  SO-Open- 
hearted,  kind  and  considerate. 


E.  L.  C - h,  Q.  16 — For  pleasing  manners. 

Fobdbt  in  NOT  (Camberwell)  Q.  15 — An  ad¬ 
mirer  of  all  that  is  amiable. 

A.  D.  (London)  Q.  20— Affectionate  and  good. 

E.  A.  (Berwick-on-Tweed)  (j,  4— To  be  loved 
by  him  toon  lovest. 

Julia  F.  (Hammersmith)  Q.  15— A  son  of 
Erin. 

M.  A.  (Whitby)  Q.  7 — Ere  long. 

H.  E,  A.  (Leeds)  Q.  11 — Listen  not  to  the  tale¬ 
bearer. 

J.  8,  (Dorsetshire)  Q.  20— Kiud  and  con¬ 
siderate.  OnW  one  question  to  one  cheque. 

J.  L.  (Bomiord)  Q.  15 — One  ^t  to  change  his 
mind. 

MaboabitC.iQ.  15— One  k'nd  but  unpolished. 

Eva  St.  ClabI,  Q.  5— Doubt  it  not. 

Daut  (Charing)  Q.  15 — A  village  swain. 

Mabt  Ann  (As^rook  Villa)  Q.  10— Have 
conHdence  in  thy  lover. 

Fobobt-mb-Not  (Manchester)  Q.  15 — One  of 
straitened  means. 

Cabolinb  (Hereford)  Q.  15— One  of  kind 
heart  and  true. 

8.  E.  (Newcastle)  Q.  15— A  worshipper  at 
beauty's  shrine. 

H.  A  H.  (Lancashire)  Q.  10— Not  fully. 

A.  J.  8.  (England)  Q,  4— To  see  the  absent 
one. 

Sylph  (Torcross)  Q.  9— For  thy  amiable  and 
gentle  wavs. 

J.  L.  W.  (Lambeth)  Q.  20— Pains -taking  and 
cheerful. 

£.  W.  (Kennington)  Q.  20— Quiet,  kind  and 
amiable. 

H.  J.  (Everton)  Q.  18— Too  impetuous  to  be 

Sf/J.B.  (Dublin)  Q.  5— Thou  wilt  Qnd  it  when 
least  expected. 

E.  E.  (St.  John's-wood)  Q.  4— Trust  not  to 
the  visions  of  the  -night,  and  let  thy  waking 
dreams  be  less  romantic. 

Fobobt  Mb  Not  (Poole)  Q.  16 — For  a  love  of 
ease  and  quiet. 

J.  B.  (Kensington)  Q.  10— Thou  art  deceived. 

Anna  Elizabbtb  (Wisbescb)Q.4— Toseethy 
lover, 

£.  E.  S.  (Kennington)  Q.  5— Towards  the 
summer. 

J.  E.  H.  (Durham)  Q.  15— One  given  to 
flatten. 

J.  (Derbyshire)  Q.  5— Towards  its  close. 

A.  B.  (Derl^shire)  Q.  13— If  thou  live  quietly. 

Clematis  (^rbyshire)  Q.  15— One  gcrad  and 
kind, 

8,  C,  (Tonbridge)  Q.  5— Be  constantly  em- 
red. 

,  P.  (Liverpool)  Q.  20 — Grood,  amiable,  and 
true. 

Lillbt  (Staffordshire)  Q.  20— A  rover.  Only- 
one  question  to  one  cheqne. 

E.  C.  (Nottinghamshire)  Q.  1— To  meet  with 
kindness. 

Mabxl  (Mile  End-road)  Q.  15 — One  who  will 
rise. 

A.  E.  (Tottenham)  Q.  15— One  whose  heart  is 
leal  and  true. 

%•  For  the  Sybil’s  r^ly  to  other  qaeslioD:^ 
sec  the  next  number. 
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.  DANCINQ-NO.  III. 

FIB8T  8KT  OF  QUADRILLES.  \ 

Ix  the  orler  of  priority  of  the  different  distinguished  place  even  in  the  ball-room  of 
dances  we  shall  give  precedence  to  the  the  present  day. 

<}nadrille  Franfus,  or  first  set,  as  it  is  called,  The  details  of  the  five  figures  which 
aa  being  the  oldest,  and  occnpying  the  most  compose  this  quadrille  are  too  well  known 
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to  require  that  we  should  dwell  much  upon  | 
them.  Besides,  this  quadrille  has  become 
now  so  simplified  as  to  be  understood  by  all 
having  the  slightest  pretensions  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  dancing. 

The  ladies  only  attempt  certain  steps  in 
dancing  it,  and  preserve  attitudes  which  bear 
witness  to  at  least  some  dancing  recollec¬ 
tions.  As  to  the  gentlemen,  they  mostly 
confine  themselves  to  walking  carelessly 
through  it,  without  appearing  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  measure.  This  walk, 
all  careless  as  it  is,  might  still  have  its  grace 
and  its  character,  if  the  dancers  would  at 
least  execute  it  with  care.  They  appear, 
however,  to  have  made  it  a  law  not  to  form 
the  slightest  step,  rivalling  each  other  in 
coldness  and  indifference. 

Slany  causes  may  have  led  to  this  seeming 
apathy ;  such  as  a  fear  of  being  confounded 
with  the  agile  professional,  and  the  smallness 
of  the  existing  salons,  which  have  rendered 
it  in  most  cases  necessary  to  renounce  the 
steps  and  attitudes  which  formerly  formed 
the  true  merits  of  the  dance. 

The  following  are  the  five  figures  which 
compose  this  quadrille,  with  the  different 
changes  which  fashion  has  at  different  periods 
introduced : — 

The  first  figure,  named  “  Lo  Pantelon,” 
is  composed,  as  formerly,  of  right  and  left, 
balancing,  h-ulies  chain,  half  promenade, 
and  half  right  and  left.  The  only  change 
is  the  suppression  of  turning  partners  after 
balancing. 

The  second  figure,  “  L’Etd,”  is  still  com¬ 
posed  of  the  arant  deux,  the  details  of  which 
arc  sufiicientiy  known  to  all  dancers.  In 
this  figure  the  turning  partners  after  balancing 
is  also  suppressed. 

In  the  third  figure,  “  La  Ponlc,”  they  no 
longer  traverse  on  the  right;  they  arrive 
slowly,  giving  the  left  hand  to  the  opposite 
lady,  the  right  hand  to  the  partner,  and  wait 
the  moment  to  balancing,  four  in  line.  They 
have  replaced  the  ilos-d-dos  by  two  advances, 
and  retire  twice,  after  which  four  advance 
and  retire,  then  half  right  and  left. 

In  the  fourth  figure,  named  “  L.a  Paston- 
relle,”  must  be  noted  the  suppression  of  the 
cavalier  said.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
formerly  in  this  dance  this  figure  furnished 
to  the  cavalier  an  opportunity  of  displaying 


I  his  talents.  It  may  be  easily  conceived  that 
Ihis  solo  of  the  gentleman  should  have  been 
suppressed,  as  it  was  not  always  exempt 
from  a  certain  ridiculous  pretension.  Pas- 
tourelle  is  now  executed  with  much  less 
trouble;  the  gentleman  conducts  his  lady 
to  the  opposite  gentleman,  who  receives  her 
with  his  left  hand,  and  gives  his  right  to 
his  partner,  taking  care  that  the  two  ladies 
arc  placedslightly  sideways;  he  then  advances 
with  them,  retires,  and  again  advances  to¬ 
wards  the  opposite  gentleman,  who  remains 
in  his  place ;  there  he  causes  them  to 
describe  a  half  turn,  and  leaves  them  with 
the  first  gentleman,  who  executes  with  them 
the  same  figure  that  the  other  one  has  just 
performed.  When  the  ladies  turn  the  second 
time  they  shonld  find  themselves  so  placed 
as  to  form  a  rood  &  quatre,  followed  by  half 
right  and  left,  which  terminates  the  figure. 

“  I.A  Trenis,”  which  was  formerly  per¬ 
formed  instead  of  I^a  Pastourelle,  has  ceaaed 
to  be  danced  in  all  balls  of  the  least  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  does  not  appear  likely  to  regain  its 
favour. 

The  fifth  figure,  called  “  La  Finale,”  re¬ 
quires  no  especial  observation ;  it  is  only  a 
repetition  of  the  avant  deux,  preceded  and 
followed  by  a  chasse  croiat  A  quatre  the 
three  first  times ;  the  figure  terminating  by 
a  general  chasse  crois6. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  one  of 
these  five  figures  which  has  not  been  abridged 
in  certain  details.  These  successive  modifi¬ 
cations  have  despoiled  the  Quadrille  Fran9als 
of  many  of  its  graces ;  but  our  regret  becomes 
less  when  we  reflect  that  the  dance  itself 
has  yielded  its  place  to  others,  which  at  least 
have  the  merit  of  better  sustaining  the 
animation  of  the  ball,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
dancers. 


THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION. 

(the  editor’s  letter  to  his  coiiue- 

SPONDENTS.) 

Mv  Fair  Young  Friends, — One,  and 
not  the  least  important,  purpose  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  JIag.vzine 
is,  to  raise  the  intellectual  character  of  our 
young  countrywomen  by  inducing  them  to 
ventnre  into  print,  our  magazine  supplying 
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a  fit  vehicle  for  giving  publicity  to  their 
ipeculations.  There  is  scarcely  any  disci¬ 
pline  so  eminently  prodnctiv.o  of  improve¬ 
ment  as  that  of  communicating  to  others  the 
information  we  have  acquired  ourselves ;  for 
the  very  act  of  communicating  it  daguerreo¬ 
types  it  upon  the  mind,  and  makes  it  in¬ 
delible  ;  whereas,  the  probability  is,  the  thing 
would  otherwise  have  passed  from  the 
memory  without  leaving  a  trace  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  There  is  no  more  effectnal  method 
of  instruction  than  to  rouse  a  number  of 
young  .and  sanguine  spirits  to  a  contest  for 
distinction,  provided  always  that  the  contest 
be  conducted  with  a  kindly  feeling.  The 
ambition  to  acquit  oneself  respectably  will 
stimulate  to  such  exertions  as  must  lead  to 
eminence ;  and  higher  tastes  will  be  formed, 
and  unexpected  powers  developed,  by  the 
consciousness  of  appearing  before  a  myriad 
of  spectators. 

Many  a  one  is,  however,  deterred  from 
entering  upon  a  course  so  productive  of  im¬ 
provement  as  that  which  we  have  just  indi¬ 
cated,  by  a  certain  inexpertness  at  penwork, 
and  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  difficulty 
of  writing  anything  worthy  of  being  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  printer.  They  appear 
to  think  that  composition  is  an  art  which  it 
requires  an  apprenticeship  to  master,  and 
that  it  is  as  hopeless  for  them  to  compose  a 
paragraph  of  print  as  to  perform  an  overtime 
on  the  pianoforte  without  any  previous  ac- 
quaint.ance  with  the  instrument.  Now  this 
belief  is  .as  erroneous  as  it  is  pernicious ;  and 
we  shall  here  attempt  to  remove  so  hurtful 
an  impediment  out  of  the  path  of  the  aspiring, 
by  such  rough  hints  as  will  show  that  every¬ 
one  may  write  well  who  is  disposed  to  make 
the  attempt. 

The  only  conditions  of  writing  well  are 
that  the  writer  shall  understand  her  subject, 
and  be  free  from  affectation.  Three-fourtbs 
of  the  bad  writing  we  meet  with  is  due  to 
imperfect  information,  and  the  rest  arises 
from  the  determination  to  say  something 
fine  and  striking  where  plain  and  simple 
expression  would  have  been  far  more  appro¬ 
priate.  A  pompous  word,  or  a  liarmonious 
turn  of  expression  is  an  ignit  fatuus  to  many, 
and  seduces  them  from  good  writing  into 
nonsense.  We  do  not  by  any  means  main¬ 
tain  that  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  are  on  every 


occasion  to  be  rejected,  but  they  are  dangerous 
things  for  the  inexperienced  to  touch ;  and 
they  should  on  every  occasion  appear  to 
spring  spontaneously  from  the  subject.  No 
writing  can  continue  to  please  which  has  not 
a  plain  ground-work.  The  eternal  repetition 
of  brilliant  passages  and  ingenious  turns  will 
tire  the  reader,  however  sublime  the  genius 
which  directs  their  inspirations;  and  when 
such  mis-directions  are  perpetrated  by  per¬ 
sons  of  no  talent  or  experience,  the  result  is 
a  mere  heap  of  bombast  and  obscurity.  It 
is  impossible  to  write  ill  if  the  >VTiter  has 
only  a  clear  conception  of  what  she  desires  to 
say,  and  is  content  to  speak  as  plainly  and 
briefly  as  she  is  able,  and  impossible  to  write 
well  if  the  writer  is  ambitious  to  show  us 
her  wardrobe  of  fine  sayings,  and  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  thiQgs  she  k;pows  which  have  no 
connexion  with  the  subject. 

The  first  virtue,  then,  of  good  writing  is 
to  be  intelligible;  and  we  would  impress 
upon  those  who  desire  to  contribute  to  our 
pages  the  value  of  this  golden  attribute. 
The  most  illiterate  of  our  readers  will  find 
that  she  is  able  to  write  something  worthy 
of  being  printed,  if  she  will  only  sit  down 
with  the  determination  to  communicate 
something  worth  knowing  in  the  fewest 
possible  words.  After  having  completed  her 
manuscript,  let  her  go  over  it,  and  see 
whether  some  of  the  words  might  not  be 
struck  out  without  impairing  the  sense  of 
what  she  has  to  say ;  and  this  she  may  take 
as  an  axiom — every  word  which  does  not 
clear  the  meaning  obscures  it. 

We  have  no  rules  to  give  for  teaching 
persons  how  to  write,  and  all  such  are  useless. 
There  are  certain  graces  of  composition,  how¬ 
ever,  which  everyone  should  endeavour  to 
gain,  but  they  are  not  to  be  reached  by  pre¬ 
cepts,  but  by  an  assiduous  perusal  of  the 
best  autbors.  For  models  of  perfection  in 
female  letter-writing  we  may  mention 
Madame  de  Sevignd  in  French,  and  Mrs. 
Chapono  and  Hannah  More  in  English. 
Lady  Wortley  Montagu’s  light,  witty,  and 
brilliant  effusions,  in  her  peculiar  style,  dis¬ 
play  a  rich  and  varied  fancy.  Men  wJjq 
have  shone  in  this  branch  of  composition 
Chesterfield,  Dr.  Gregory  (whose  letters 
his  daughters  noay  be  read  with  advant^^g 
by  every  woman),  Addison,  and  others, 
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all  who  are  ambitions  of  distinguishing 
themselves,  stnd^  these  elegant  and  effective 
writers.  By  so  doing,  those  who  are  able  to 
write  clearly  now  may  soon  learn  to  write 
elegantly  too;  and  without  clearness,  ele¬ 
gance  dwindles  into  affectation,  and  is  only 
laughed  at  by  sensible  persons.  To  assbt 
those  who  aspire  to  distinction  in  this  respect, 
we  purpose  giving  subjects  to  be  treated  of 
either  in  prose  or  verse.  As  an  easy  subject, 
and  one  at  present  occupying  the  public 
mind  greatly,  we  select  the  funeral  of  the 
departed  hero,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as 
described  in  a  letter  by  a  young  lady  in  town 
to  her  friend  in  the  country.  Although  it 
is  probable  that  many  of  our  country  sub¬ 
scribers  have  not  had  an  opportunity  afforded 
them  of  being  eye-witnesses  of  this  imposing 
spectacle,  still  we  would  remind  them  that 
the  papers  furnish  ample  material  to  work 
upon,  affording  scope  for  the  inuginative 
powers,  which  few  ladies  are  deficient  in. 
To  stimulate  to  further  exertion,  we  intend 
offering  prizes  for  the  best  composition ;  and 
in  this  case,  as  the  most  appropriate,  the 
prize  to  consist  of  a  superb  coloured  engrav¬ 
ing  of  the  funeral  car.  The  prize  compo¬ 
sition  will  also  be  published  in  the  following 
number  of  the  work,  with  the  name  or 
initials  of  the  fair  writer — ladies  only  being 
considered  eligible.  These  exercises,  we 
hope,  will  develope  powers  which,  at  present, 
many  of  our  fair  subscribers  are  unconscious 
of  possessing. 
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rude  inns  would  please  at  first  anyone.  Three  or 
four  beds  (mere  planks  upon  iron  trestles),  with 
broad,  yellow-striped,  coarse  mattresses  turned 
op  on  them ;  a  table  and  chairs  of  wood  black¬ 
ened  by  age,  and  of  forms  belonging  to  the  past 
century;  a  daub  or  two  of  a  picture,  and  two  or 
three  coloured  prints  of  Madonnas  and  saints :  a 
coarse  table-cloth  and  coarser  napkin ;  a  thin 
blue-tinted  drinking-glass;  dishes  and  plates  of 
a  striped,  dirty -coloured  pimply  ware;  and  a 
brass  lamp  with  three  moutlis,  a  shape  common 
to  Delhi,  Cairo,  and  Madrid,  and  as  ancient  as 
the  times  of  the  Etruscans  themselves.  To  me 
it  had  another  charm  :  it  brought  Spain  before 
me,  the  peasant  and  his  cot,  and  my  chance 
billeta  among  that  loved  and  liOured  people.  Ah  I 
I  will  not  dwell  on  it,  but  this  only  will  1  venture 
to  sty,  they  err  greatly,  grossly,  who  fancy  that 
the  Sptnii^  the  most  p^ently  brave  and  reso¬ 
lutely  persevering  man,  as  a  man,  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  will  wear  long  any  yoke  be  feels 
galling  and  detestable.— AisA^  ifetsr.  I 
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Hark !  that  rustle  of  a  dress. 

Stiff  with  lavish  costliness  ’ 

Here  comes  one  whose  cheek  would  flush 
But  to  have  her  garments  brush 
’Gainst  the  girl  whose  fingers  thin 
Wove  the  weary  'broidery  in ! 

Bending  backward  from  her  toil, 
l.est  her  tears  the  silk  might  soil, 

And,  in  midnight's  cbiil  and  murk. 

Stitched  her  life  Into  the  work ; 

Shaping,  fi-om  her  bitter  thought, 
Heart's-ease  and  forget-me-not; 

Satirizing  her  despair 

With  the  emblems  woven  there. 

Lowell. 

Half  buried  in  the  velvet  cushions  of  one 
of  the  luxurious  arm-chairs  of  an  apartment, 
furnished  with  a  magnificence  an  Eastern 
sultana  might  envy,  sat  an  elderly  lady, 
habited  in  a  costly  and  most  elaborate  undress. 
Her  faco  bad  been  fair  to  look  upon ;  but, 
by  long  practice  in  the  fashionable  art  of 
concealing  all  expression,  she  bad  succeeded 
in  wiping  out  from  her  features  everything 
of  the  kind,  save  one  of  cat-like  distrust  and 
haughty  self-conceit. 

Listlessly  reclining  upon  a  yielding  lounge 
was  a  young  lady  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
with  a  set  of  features  most  rarely  and  won¬ 
derfully  beautiful.  Still,  with  face  and  form 
of  perfect  symmetry,  the  long  lashes  of  those 
usually  downcast  eyes  could  not  conceal,  in 
their  occasional  over- bright  flashes,  the  pride 
and  discontent  of  a  heart  warring  with  it¬ 
self  ;  also  in  the  liettish  curl  of  her  faultless 
lip,  and  in  the  haughty  arching  of  her  ex¬ 
quisitely  penciled  brows,  could  you  read  the 
same. 

Beautiful  as  had  been  the  mother,  and  as 
was  Bertha,  her  favourite  daughter,  no  one 
for  an  instant  could  accuse  the  eldest 
daughter,  Caroline,  of  being  even  good-look¬ 
ing.  Hopelessly  homely,  her  face  expressed 
most  plainly  that  she  had  never  forgiven 
either  father  or  mother  for  her  ill  looks,  nor 
her  sister  for  being  so  favoured. 

Like  a  stray  sunbeam  in  a  scowling  pic¬ 
ture  was  the  presence,  in  that  family  group, 
of  Clarice,  the  youngest  daughter.  If  she 
was  pretty,  she  did  not  know  it.  Her  delight 
lay,  nut  in  herself,  bnt  in  her  tame  birds  and 
squirrels ;  in  Strauss’  and  Labitzky’s  waltzes 
— which  she  was  for  ever  playing ;  in  dano- 
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ing  fancy  dances ;  and  in  diffusing  the  I  The  closed  shatters  and  the  crape  at  the 
warmth  and  joy  of  her  own  sunny  temper  door  told  too  pliunly  the  sad  tale  within, 
among  the  ever-contending  mcmhers  of  her  "  I  knew  you  wonld  come  to  us  in  onr 
family.  affliction,  dear  Clarice,”  said  Rnth  Lee,  as 

"  Clarice,  do  stop  that  intolerable  drum-  the  warm-hearted  girl  stole  into  the  room 
ming  on  the  piano !  I  wish  to  read  some-  where  the  mourners  were  sitting,  and  threw 
thing  to  mother.”  herself  weeping  on  Ruth’s  bosom.  “  Oh, 

“  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,  sister  Caroline ;  Clarice,  may  such  a  bitter  grief  as  is  now 
for  my  fingers  fairly  ache  with  that  last  grand  breaking  my  heart-strings  never  come  upon 
attempt,”  replied  Clarice,  waltzing,  with  the  you  T 

lightness  of  a  fairy,  across  the  spacious  room,  Ruth  paused,  for  the  vision  of  her  uncle 
her  voice  softly  echoing  the  air  she  had  just  Winslow,  her  cousin  Clarice’s  father,  her  own 
been  playing.  dear  mother’s  brother,  passed  before  her — a 

“  You  might  as  well  be  a  humming-top,  vision  of  a  stern,  cold,  cruel-hearted  man, 
and  done  with  it,  such  a  whirling  and  buzzing  who  neither  asked  for  nor  accepted  love  from 
as  you  keep  up.”  those  nearest  him ;  and  she  felt  that,  if  ho 

“  What  were  you  going  to  read  to  me,  were  to  die,  Clarice’s  loss  could  not  compare 
Caroline?”  said  Mrs.  Winslow.  with  hers.  And  then  arose  to  her  mind  the 

“  An  announcement  of  the  death  and  image  of  a  man  with  child’s  simplicity  of 
failure  of  Mr.  Walter  Lee.”  heart,  with  a  woman’s  tenderness,  and  a 

“  Walter  Lee !  How  shocking  t  When  did  nobleness  of  nature  that  was  Godlike  in  its 
he  die  ?”  uprightness  and  truth.  The  irreparable 

“  Very  suddenly,  last  evening ;  and  the  weight  of  her  bereavement  once  more  over¬ 
paragraph  states  that  his  death  was  most  powered  her,  and  the  tears  she  shed  seemed 
probably  occasioned  by  the  startling  an-  like  tears  of  blood  wrung  from  her  heart, 
nouncement  of  the  failnre  of  the  house  in  The  hard,  uncompromising  truth  at  length 
which  all  his  property  was  invested.”  stared  the  widow  and  orphan  in  the  face. 

“  I  suppose  his  widow  and  daughter  will  They  were  beggars.  All  was  swept  from 
look  to  us  now  for  their  support,”  said  the  them,  to  the  very  home  in  which  they  had 
hitherto  silent  Bertha.  lived  so  happily.  With  a  strength  of  pnr- 

“  Ah  1  Bertha  Winslow,  have  yon  aroused  pose  scarcely  Iwlonging  to  her  years,  Ruth 
yourself  snfflciently  to  make  such  a  wise  Lee  aroused  herself  from  her  grief,  and  set 
remark  ?”  sneered  Caroline.  “  I  thought  herself  seriously  to  planning  what  had  best 
you  had  been  fast  asleep  ever  since  breakfast,  be  done.  She  could  not  look  for  much  help 
All  I  can  say  is,  if  you  suppose  that,  I  sup-  from  her  mother,  for  her  health,  never  very 
pose  Walter  Lm’s  widow  and  daughter  will  good,  seemed  so  broken  down  by  her  afflic- 
not  be  so  weak  as  to  imagine  they  have  a  tion  that  Ruth  began  to  fear  she  might  lose 
claim  upon  us  merely  because  Mrs.  Lee  hap-  her  also. 

pens  to  be  the  sister  of  my  father.”  “  To-morrow,  dear  Ruth,  we  must  leave 

“  Ruth  Lee  has  many  accomplishments,  the  home  where  we  have  seen  so  much  joy. 
She  will  doubtless  endeavour  to  maintain  Strangers  will  reap  the  fruits  of  your  dear 
herself  and  her  mother  by  her  own  industry,”  father’s  taste  and  judgment  in  planning  and 
sud  Mrs.  Winslow.  executing  this  comfortable  and  elegant  abode. 

“  I  do  not  recognize  any  claim  they  have  But  what  shall  toe  do  ?  Shall  we  accept 
upon  us”  persisted  Caroline.  “  If  people  brother  Richard’s  invitation  to  make  a  home 
are  careless  in  business,  it  is  no  reason  they  with  him?” 

should  expect  to  depend  on  those  who  are  "  And  be  looked  upon  by  his  parsimonious 
more  prudent.”  wif®  dependents  and  in  the  way  I  No, 

At  the  first  word  that  announced  her  dearest  mother;  while  I  have  youth  and 
uncle’s  death,  had  Clarice  left  the  room,  and,  health,  I  will  look  to  no  one  but  myself  for 
with  her  school-bonnet  and  shawl  in  her  our  support.  I  have  found  two  pleasant 
hand,  was  she  hnrrying  through  the  streets  little  rooms  down  town  that  I  can  get  for  a 
to  her  uncle’s  dwell^g.  ®«ve  song.” 
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“  Yes,  but  that  song  must  be  paid ;  and 
what  with,  dear  Ruth  7” 

“  By  myself.  I  have  decided  upon  making 
dresses.” 

“  Ruth  r 

“  I  .always  had  a  handy  way  with  my  scis¬ 
sors  and  needle,”  continued  Ruth,  with  a 
steady  voice,  but  with  a  cheek  more  and 
more  pale. 

“  >'oa  be  a  dress-maker  ?” 

“  Why  not,  dearest  mother  ?  It  is  an 
honest  employment.” 

“  But  yon  play  and  sing  so  beautifully  1 
If  you  must  do  something,  why  not  teach 
music  ?” 

“  Who  would  learn  of  me,  dear  mother  ? 
To  whom  could  I  apply,  or  tcottld  I  apply, 
for  patronage  ?  All  our  friends,  even  our 
relations,  have  shown  how  little  they  expect 
to  do  for  us,  or  sympathize  with  us,  by  keep¬ 
ing  almost  entirely  aloof  from  us.  Then,  I 
doubt  my  own  proficiency  too  much  to  put 
myself  before  the  world  as  a  music  teacher. 
Besides,  we  have  no  home  suitable  to  bring 
pupils  into.” 

“But  a  situation  in  some  school,  my 
child  ?” 

“  Would  take  me  from  yon  too  much 
during  the  day.  No,  dearest  mother,  I  have 
thought  of  all,  of  everything,  and  can  see 
nothing  else  for  me  to  do.  Besides,  I  have 
partially  engaged  some  work  for  next  week. 
Aunt  Winslow  paid  us  another  stately  visit 
while  you  were  lying  down  this  afternoon, 
and,  without  making  any  offer  of  assistance 
—which,  God  forgive  me !  if  she  had,  I 
should  not  have  accepted — she  seemed  very 
desirous  to  know  our  plans  for  the  futnre. 
I  told  her  my  plan,  and  she  remarked,  in  a 
very  patronizing  way,  that  it  was  a  very 
judicious  one,  and  that  Bertha  had  several 
new  dresses  to  be  made,  and  that  I  might  try 
my  hand  at  one  next  week.” 

The  next  week  found  Ruth  and  her  mother 
settled  in  their  narrow  quarters.  Ruth  made 
the  dress,  and  it  was  pronounced  a  “fit;”  and 
soon  she  had  more  “custom”  than  she  could 
well  ttumage.  The  very  fashionable  persons 
who  had,  since  her  change  in  fortune,  de¬ 
clined  recognizing  her  as  an  acquaintance, 
were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  her  unde¬ 
niable  skill.  To  her  taste  and  ingenuity 
there  seemed  no  limit ;  and,  as  she  always 


kept  her  promise,  cost  her  what  sleepless 
hours  they  might,  she  soon  found  herself 
able  to  place  before  her  mother  many  of 
those  little  comforts  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed,  and  which  her  frail  health  de¬ 
manded. 

And  now,  in  the  elegant  mansion  of  the 
Winslows,  all  was  bustle  and  preparation. 
An  unlooked-for  piece  of  good  fortune  had 
befallen  them.  The  plain  Caroline  had 
actually  received  an  offer,  notwithstanding 
the  oft-repeated  predictions  of  her  mother 
and  sister  to  the  contrary.  It  was  also  a 
“highly  advantageous  offer,”  as  Mrs.  Win¬ 
slow,  with  much  satisfaction,  told  her  friends. 

The  happy  bridegroom  in  prospective  was 
a  crusty  old  -u-uelor,  worth  his  weight  in 
gold,  who  never  till  now  had  found  a  woman 
sufficiently  ill-favoured  to  justify  him  in  pro¬ 
posing  to  her  the  question  matrimonial.  He 
had  taken  a  life-long  prejudice  to  pretty 
women.  “  They  are  all  vain,”  he  said,  “  and 
love  themselves  and  everyone  else  better 
than  they  do  their  own  lawful  husbands. 
And,  from  being  flattered  all  their  lives,  they 
get  to  think  themselves  better  able  to  judge 
of  everything  than  anyone  else  can  for 
them.” 

All  was  preparation.  The  down-stairs 
was  uninhabitable  with  painters  and  up¬ 
holsterers,  and  the  up-stairs  was  in  as  much 
turmoil  with  sewing-girls  and  satins,  linens, 
laces,  and  lady-friends ;  for  there  was  to  be 
such  a  grand  wedding  as  had  never  been 
known. 

Tired  with  the  confnsion,  Mr.  Winslow 
found  fault  with  everything,  but  as  he  had 
always  found  fault  with  everything,  he  was  not 
much  heeded.  As  he  lived  mostly  in  his 
counting-room  or  at  his  club,  the  mother 
and  daughters  had  all  pretty  much  their  own 
way. 

“It  is  all  the  time  what  will  be  most 
becoming  to  the  bride  1  What  the  brides¬ 
maid  is  to  wear  is  not  of  the  least  conse¬ 
quence,”  said  Bertha,  in  a  pet. 

“  I  thought  your  evening’s  dress  was 
chosen,  and  that  yon  bad  decided  that  Ruth 
Lee  should  make  it,”  replied  the  bride  elect. 

“  The  carriage  is  never  at  my  disposal ;  it 
is  always  engaged  in  the  execution  of  your 
commissions.  Ruth  Lee,  you  know,  never 
leaves  her  home  to  fit  dresses.” 
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“  Yon  p%n  have  the  carriage  this  after-  dress ;  bnt  it  was  a  dim  smile,  and  Mrs.  Lee 
noon,  Bertha,"  said  Mrs.  Winslow,  who,  if  saw  that  it  was  more  full  of  tears  than  joy. 
her  proud  heart  loved  anything,  it  was  her  "  Did  you  fit  Bertha,  this  afternoon,  dear 
haughty,  beautiful  Bertha.  Ruth  ?” 

**  Much  as  I  dislike  that  sanctimonious,  “  I  have  her  patterns,  dear  mother,  and 
patient  little  Ruth  Lee,  she  must  make  my  she  is  to  call  to-morrow  afternoon  to  try  on 
dross ;  fur  no  one  can  give  it  such  a  graceful  her  dress." 

fit  as  she.”  “  But  what  is  it,  my  child,  that  has  gone 

“You  have  never  tried  Miss  Pinchem,”  wrong  with  you?  It  is  something  more 
observed  Caroline.  tlian  usual,  I  know.  Do  not  conceal  any- 

“  I  have  no  ueed  of  padding,”  retorted  thing  from  me.  Let  me  share  everything 

Bertha.  “  Yon  would  be  glad  to  employ  that  comes  near  you.” 

Ruth  Lee  yourself,  only  that  she  professes  to  With  that,  as  though  she  could  no  longer 
he  too  honest  to  interfere  with  nature.”  restrain  her  feelings,  Ruth  sank  into  an 
“  I  fear  this  Ruth  Lee  has  very  little  armchair  near  by,  and  gave  way  to  a  resist- 
custom,  then,"  remarked  a  lady  visitor.  less  passion  of  tears.  Checking  herself, 
“  She  makes  all  mi/  dresses,  and  also  after  a  few  minutes,  she  exclaimed — 
those  of  many  of  my  friends,”  replied  “  Forgive  me,  dearest  mother ;  I  am  very 
Bertha.  wrong  to  distress  yon  so  cruelly.  But  .sAe 

“  Dear  mamma,  let  me  go  with  Bertha  was  so  proud,  and  colcH  and  distant,  and  im- 
this  afternoon,”  implored  Clarice.  “This  once  perative;  she,  who  used  to  be  my  school- 
let  cousin  Ruth  make  my — ”  mate — she,  who  used  to  be  my  cousin  I 

“  Not  till  you  have  done  with  that  foolish  And  then  it  was  more  a  remark  she 

habit  of  calling  her  cousin,”  replied  Mrs.  made — ” 

Winslow  in  a  stem  voice.  “  What  was  it,  my  child  ?  Don’t  hesitate. 

The  lady  friend  found  occasion  soon  to  Tell  me  what  she  said.” 
depart,  anxious  to  lighten  her  heart  of  the  “  It  was  only  that  she  did  not  see  how  I 
news,  with  which,  until  then,  she  was  found  time  to  read  such  books.  I  hod  been 
unacquainted,  that  the  Winslows  had  low  reading ‘Jane  Eyre.’  It  was  more  the  tone 
connexions  who  were  mantua  makers,  Ac.,  than  her  words.  But,  dear  mother,  it  is 
of  whom  they  were  ashamed.  nothing.” 

Ruth  and  her  mother  had  retired  so  quietly  “  Nothing  that  you  should  be  so  hurt  ? 
from  the  circle  in  which  they  had  moved,  you,  who  are  all  goodness  1” 
that  but  comparatively  few  either  knew  of  “  But,  dear  mother,  her  heart  has  never 
or  cared  for  their  whereabouts.  been  softened  by  grief.  Her  life  has  been 

A  stately  carriage  had  just  driven  from  one  of  uninterrupted  pleasure.  Nothing, 
the  humble  home  of  Ruth  Lee.  dear  mother,  like  suffering  softens  the  heart 

Stand'ng  beside  the  table  in  the  same  to  others’  misfortunes.” 
attitude  which  she  had  assumed  some  “  My  poor  Ruth  t” 
momenta  before,  after  she  had  closed  the  “  Poor,  dearest  mother  I  Am  I  not  rich 
door  upon  her  haughty  cousin,  Ruth  Lee  in  your  love  ?” 

seemed  struggling  with  herself  to  restrain  “You  have  it  all,  my  child.  But  did  I 
some  powerful  emotion  that  was  working  not  tell  you  that  Lincoln  Raymond  had 
within  her.  At  the  sound  of  her  mother’s  returned  ?  Lieutenant  Raymond  now.  He 
step  within,  Ruth  gathered  up  the  folds  of  used  to  be  a  favourite  with  you,  I  re- 
the  costly  fabric  that  was  piled  upon  the  member.” 

table,  and,  throwing  it  over  her  arm,  she  That  “  used  to  he” — that,  or  some  recol- 
held  it  up  as  though  admiring  its  beautiful  lection  of  the  bygone — set  Ruth  off  again, 
texture,  but  really  to  conceal  the  heaviness  and  she  sobbed  as  though  her  heart  would 
of  her  own  heart.  break. 

In  a  moment  or  two  after,  her  mother  “  Dearest  mother,  I  am  very  foolish  and 
entered  the  room,  and  Ruth  tried  to  smile  as  nervous  this  afternoon.  There  I  I  will  com- 
she  showed  her  the  material  for  her  cousin’s  mand  myself  before  1  spoil  this  half-finished 
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dress.  Noir  tell  me  when  he  returned,  and 
how  you  heard  of  it.” 

“  I  read  the  announcement  of  the  arrival 
of  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed,  in  this  morn¬ 
ing's  paper.  His  name  was  very  flatteringly 
mentioned  among  the  list  of  officers.” 

Ruth  suppressed  a  sigh  that  arose  to  her 
lips,  and  the  tears  that  wonld  come  to  her 
eyes,  and  went  on  quietly  stitching  at  the 
^ss  on  which  she  had  been  at  work  all  day. 

“Welcome  home,  Lieulenant  Raymond!” 
said  Bertha  Winslow,  advancing  in  her  most 
graceful  manner,  and  with  her  brightest 
smile,  to  meet  that  gentleman,  as  he  was 
ushered  into  the  drawing-room. 

Clarice  stopped  in  the  midst  of  a  waltz 
jnst  new  from  Germany,  and  ran  forward  to 
shake  hands  with  Raymond,  without  stop¬ 
ping  to  think  whether  she  did  so  gracefully 
or  no.  Her  smile  was  very  briglit,  for  it 
came  from  her  heart.  Lincoln  Raymond 
had  been  very  intimate  with  the  two 
fiunilies ;  bnt  report  gave  him  to  Ruth  lyce, 
and  report  said  that  Bertha,  with  all  her 
beauty,  was  very  jealous  of  her  cousin  Ruth. 

Bertha  had  never  seemed  so  beautiful; 
she  sparkled  all  over;  and  you  could  not 
tell,  for  the  life  of  you,  which  flashed  the 
brighter,  her  words  or  her  eyes.  Ibiymond 
seemed,  for  the  moment  at  least,  completely 
bewitched. 

Clarice  did  not  seem  to  like  the  way 
things  were  turning,  and  she  recalled  some 
bygone,  in  which  Ruth  Lee  had  been  the 
heroine.  Raymond's  manner  changed  at 
once. 

“  I  have  been  looking  the  city  over  for 
her,”  said  he ;  “  and  hear  but  sad  news  of 
the  family.  Mr.  Lee  dead,  having  died 
insolvent  also.  Pray,  Miss  Winslow,  where 
have  Mrs.  and  iliss  Lee  removed  7” 

“  Oh,  did  yon  not  know  J”  replied  Bertha, 
quickly ;  “  they  went  abroad  to  some  near 
relations  of  Uncle  Walter’s.” 

“  Why,  Bertha !”  exclaimed  Clarice.  Bnt 
Bertha  gave  her  sister  a  look  that,  for  the 
time  at  least,  silenced  her. 

Lincoln  Raymond  was  so  thoughtfully 
studying  the  pattern  of  the  carpet,  that  he 
neither  heard  the  exclamation  of  Clarice, 
nor  saw  her  sister’s  look. 

Clarice  left  the  room,  looking  as  though 


she  were  in  a  high  fever,  and  Bertha  very 
adroitly  changed  the  conversation.  She  said 
many  enchanting  things ;  but  Raymond 
seemed  thoughtful  and  absent,  and  soon 
after  took  bis  leave;  not,  however,  until 
Bertha  had  mads  him  promise  to  call  the 
next  morning  and  walk  to  church  with  her. 

“  Ruth,  my  child,  I  do  not  feel  well  enough 
to  leave  the  house  this  morning.  You  will 
have  to  go  to  church  without  me.” 

“  I  h^  thought  to  go  to  our  old  church 
this  morning,  dear  mother.  I  have  not  been 
there  since  we  moved  here,  so  far  out  of  the 
way.” 

“  Is  it  not  too  great  a  distance  for  yon  to 
walk,  my  dear  child?” 

“  I  think  not,  dear  mother.” 

Ruth  had  dressed  herself  with  uncommon 
care  that  morning,  although  she  would  not 
have  acknowledged  even  to  herself  the 
reason.  As  she  neared  the  chnrch,  she  felt 
as  though  she  were  gnilty  of  some  wrong 
— as  though  she  bad  deceived  her  kind, 
good  mother,  in  not  confessing  her  real 
motive  for  not  going  to  the  place  of 
worship  they  were  of  late  attending.  A 
soft  blush  stole  over  her  sweet  face,  as  she 
confessed  to  herself  that  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  wishing  to  see  him  once  more,  just 
once  more,  to  see  if  the  last  year  and  a  half 
had  changed  his  looks  any. 

The  chnrch  was  situated  in  the  most 
fashionable  part  of  the  city,  and  the  most 
fashionable  people  of  the  city  attended  it. 
For  in  religion,  or  its  outward  manifestation, 
as  in  all  things  else,  there  is  the  same  spirit 
of  exclusiveness  that  strives  to  bar  the  door 
to  the  “  vulgar  mass,”  and  admit  only  those 
who  possess  the  golden  key  to  its  entrance. 
The  many  familiar  faces  which  she  had  not 
seen  until  now  for  nearly  a  year,  filled  Ruth's 
heart  with  sadness  as  she  stole  softly  up  the 
side  aisle,  and  quietly  seated  herself  in  one 
of  the  wall  pews. 

There,  in  the  broad  aisle,  near  the  pulpit, 
was  her  own  well-remembered  pew,  now 
occupied  by  strangers,  and,  near  it,  that  of 
her  aunt  Winslow’s,  velvet-lined  and  velvet- 
cushioned.  No  one  was  in  it  but  Bertha  and 
— how  the  hot  blood  poured  from  her  heart 
and  burned  upon  her  pale  cheeks,  when  she 
saw  once  more  his  handsome  face  1  She 
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averted  her  own  instantly,  and,  for  a  few 
moments,  she  thought  she  was  going  to 
faint ;  but  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she 
turned  herself  to  the  wall,  and  poured  her 
heart  out  in  bitter,  silent  tears. 

She  thought  of  the  difference  that  now 
was  between  them,  and  magnified  the  differ¬ 
ence  until  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  must 
spurn  her  as  the  dust  under  his  feet.  She 
had  never  felt  until  now  her  position  so 
degraded,  nor  her  employment  so  mean.  A 
feeling  of  independence,  and  the  strong 
desire  to  m.nkc  her  mother  comfortable,  had 
hitherto  supported  her.  But  now  she  almost 
hated  herself  for  having  undertaken  any¬ 
thing  that  severed  herself  so  utterly  from 
the  life  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed. 
Then  the  strange,  unnatural  state  of  society, 
and  its  self-imposed  laws,  rose  to  her  mind. 
A  panorama  of  her  former  numerous  ac¬ 
quaintances,  who  had  been  hand  in  glove 
with  her,  but  who  now,  when  she  met  them 
in  the  street,  either  pretended  not  to  see 
her,  or  unfeelingly  cut  her,  arose  before 
her,  until,  to  her  dizzy  mind,  it  seemed  as 
though  she  were  really  less  worthy  of  esteem 
since  she  had  undertaken  that  hateful  em¬ 
ployment.  She  thought  of  her  weary,  toil¬ 
ing  days,  days  of  toil  that  often  extended 
deep  into  the  night,  and  she  felt  that  she 
and  her  mother  had  better  accepted  the 
invitation  of  her  uncle  Richard,  or  done  any¬ 
thing  than  what  she  was  now  doing.  Such 
a  loathing  for  that  weary,  weary  toil,  and 
its  endless  privations  came  over  her,  as  made 
her  heart  sick  and  sink  within  her. 

The  services  of  the  church  wciit  on,  mean¬ 
time,  and  Ruth,  alone,  and  in  her  sorrow, 
seemed  to  read  the  hearts  of  those  present. 
And  very  few  were  there  who  were  sincere 
in  the  prayers  their  lips  uttered.  The  re¬ 
sponses  of  most  of  those  gaily-dressed 
worshippers  of  Mammon  were  spoken  with  a 
ready  lip,  but  with  a  thoughtless  heart  and 
wandering  eye. 

Ruth  felt  sickened  to  the  very  soul  with 
the  sad  thoughts  that  crowded  through  her 
mind  ;  and  then  that  such  thoughts,  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  more  suited  to  the  place 
and  day,  bad  taken  possession  of  her,  filled 
her  with  the  keenest  remorse.  With  a 
strong  effort,  she  banished  them  from  her 
mind,  and,  with  a  devout  and  penitent  heart. 


she  followed  the  remainder  of  the  service, 
not  once  daring  to  trust  her  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  her  cousin  and  Lincoln  Raymond. 

In  the  churchyard,  just  as  she  was  going 
out  of  the  gate,  a  voice  close  behind  her, 
that  made  her  very  soul  stand  still,  re¬ 
marked — 

“  Do  you  know.  Miss  Winslow,  that  just 
now,  as  we  left  the  church,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  face  so  like  Ruth  Lee’s  that  it 
seemed  to  belong  to  her  very  self?  I  have 
been  looking  in  vain  for  the  s.nme  face  under 
every  bonnet  around  ever  since.” 

“  Resemblances  are  very  common,”  said 
the  voice  of  her  cousin  Bertha.  “  But  it 
could  not,  of  course,  have  been  Ruth  Lee, 
unless  they  have  carried  balloon-making  to 
a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  we 
suppose.” 

Ruth  heard  as  in  a  dream,  and  glided  ou, 
reaching  her  home  at  last,  worn  out,  both  in 
mind  and  body. 

“  My  darling  Ruth,  what  is  it  ?  You  are 
as  pale  as  your  own  white  dress,  and  you 
tremble  like  a  frightened  bird.  What  has 
disturbed  my  precious  child  ?” 

Ruth  threw  herself  ou  her  mother’s  bosom, 
and  gave  way  to  her  feelings  in  a  flood  of 
tears.  She  had  restrained  herself  so  long 
that  now  the  sympathizing  voice  of  her 
mother  unlocked  the  tear-gates  of  her  heart. 

“Oh,  mother,  I  know  I  am  weak  and 
wrong ;  but,  when  I  am  able,  I  will  tell  you 
what  troubles  me.” 

“  My  dear  child,”  said  Mrs.  Lee,  when 
Ruth  bad  made  a  clean  breast,  and  told  her 
all  that  oppressed  her  heart,  all  she  had 
thought  and  felt  that  day,  “  my  dear  child, 
have  patience ;  all  will  yet  be  right  and  well ; 
evil  may  prosper  for  a  time,  but  truth  must 
prevail,  goodness  must  meet  its  own  reward. 
You  can  sec  what  is  the  design  of  your 
cousin  Bertha,  but  she  will  outwit  herself. 
It  would  be  too  great  a  wrong  that  one  so 
artful  and  truthless  as  she  should  be  the  wife 
of  one  so  pure  and  noble-minded  as  Lincoln 
Raymond.” 

“  But,  mother — ” 

“Now  your  good  heart  is  seeking  to  ex¬ 
cuse  her.  I  can  read  it  in  your  face.  Well, 
it  is  better  so.  Charity  comes  from  God; 
and  of  all  God's  precious  gifts,  it  is  the  one 
least  in  nse." 

I* 
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Day  after  day  passed  on,  and  Bertha 
Winslow  laid  her  snares  more  and  more 
cloaely  around  her  victim,  until,  blinded  by 
their  artificial  glitter,  he  seemed  ready  to  fall 
into  their  artful  meshes.  Her  eyes  were 
very  bright,  and  the  most  dazzling  red  burned 
upon  her  cheeks ;  her  voice  was  very  soft, 
and  the  touch  of  her  hand,  as  it  met  his, 
vibrated  through  every  fibre  of  his  being,  so 
full  of  electricity  was  it ;  for  oh !  she  loved 
him  with  all  the  intensity  and  fire  of  her 
nature.  It  might  have  been  well — it  might 
have  been,  if  he  could,  by  little  and  little, 
have  influenced  her  naturally  noble  spirit 
back  to  its  original  simplicity  and  truth ; 
but,  thougli  young  in  years,  she  had  grown 
so  old  in  the  ways  of  the  world  that  she 
would  have  been  mure  likely  to  influence 
him,  through  an  unholy  love,  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  his  own  purest  and  loftiest  feelings. 

Day  after  day  passed  on,  each  day  leaving 
Ruth  Lee  more  weary  and  pale  from  her 
endless  toU.  Every  few  days  would  bring 
her  some  fresh  rumour  of  the  growi)ig 
intimacy  of  her  cousin  Bertha  and  Lincoln 
Raymond.  Her  whilom  companions,  who 
made  her  note  feel  herself  to  be  their  servant, 
seemed  to  take  peculiar  delight  in  telling  her 
the  welcome  news,  probably  from  sympathy 
for  her,  knowing  she  and  Raymond  used  to 
be  so  much  together. 

One  such  had  just  gone,  when  a  carriage 
drove  up  rapidly,  and,  in  a  moment,  Clarice 
came  bounding  into  the  room  where  Ruth 

was. 

"Ob,  cousin  Ruth,” said  she,  throwing  her 
anus  lovingly  around  her,  “  how  glad  I  am 
to  see  you  once  more !  And  oh !  I  have 
something  to  tell  you  to  which  yon  must 
listen  at  once.” 

"  What  is  it,  my  dearest  cousin  ?  I  am 
ill  attention.” 

“  Oh,  it  is  a  masquerade  I  Will  it  not  be 
delightful?  A  real  masquerade — a  private 
3Ue.  Mrs.  Sumner  is  going  to  have  it.  It 
is  to  be  at  her  house,  which,  you  know,  it 
nearly  an  acre  large ;  so  we  will  not  want 
for  room.  She  is  going  to  have  everything 
in  style.  The  whole  house  is  to  be  thrown 
open  to  the  guests.  1  am  going  in  the 
character  of  a  tambourine-dancer  and  fortune¬ 
teller,  and  you  are  to  make  my  dress.  I 
teazed  mamma  so  hard  that,  for  this  once, 


she  consented.  But  you  need  not  put  much 
work  on  it ;  make  it  as  slightly  as  you  can, 
so  that  it  will  hold  together  for  one  evening; 
and  you  need  not  mlad  the  stitches,  for  no 
one  will  see  them.  Here  u  a  complete  Per¬ 
sian  costume,”  continued  Clarice,  opening  a 
bundle.  “  It  is  of  the  richest  materials,  for 
I  chose  them  myself,  and  ordered  the  dress 
to  be  made  after  this  pattern.  See,  is  it  not 
beautiful?  It  will  be  the  most  becoming 
dress  you  could  wear.  You  may  have  to 
take  in  the  seams  of  the  tunic  a  little,  to  fit 
your  slender  waist ;  the  skirts,  I  think,  will 
be  just  the  right  length.  And  here  are  the 
little  shoes — number  three :  you  see  I  re¬ 
member  your  number.  And  here  is  the  mask 
to  tie  over  your  sweet  face,  and — ” 

“  Dearest  Clarice,  toAai  are  you  talking 
about?  Not,  surely,  of  my  going  to 
this— 

“  Now,  do  not  say  a  word,  for  I  see  the  no 
upon  your  lips.  1  have  set  my  heart  upon 
it.  No  one  will  know  yon.  Your  mask  will 
shield  you,  and  you  can  see  everything  and 
everybody,  and  enjoy  the  brilliant  scene,  and 
mingle  with  it,  without  any  person  even 
suspecting  who  you  are.” 

“  It  will  be  very,  very  pleasant  certainly ; 
but — ” 

“  There  are  to  be  no  bnts.  Mrs.  Sumner 
and  I  have  arranged  it  all.  There  is  your 
ticket ;  and  Mrs.  Sumner  is  going  to  send  a 
coach  for  you  at  eight  o’clock  this  night 
week.  She  has  always  felt  kindly  towards 
you ;  but,  to  keep  peace  with  her  family,  has 
seemed  to  give  yon  up.” 

“  But  the  dress,  dear  Clarice — ” 

“Never  mind  the  dress;  it  is  a  present 
from  Mrs.  Sumner.  Now,  don’t  look  proud. 
We  must  not  be  too  independent  in  this 
world,  but  do  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and 
accept  favours  from  others,  when  sincerely 
given,  as  we  would  give  them,  lovingly,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  trust.  Oh,  there  is  so  little 
of  that  spirit  in  this  wicked  world  1” 

“  My  dearest  Clarice,  where  did  you  learn 
so  much  of  that  true  spirit  of  goodness? 
But  I  need  look  no  farther  than  your  own 
truth-inspired,  genuine  little  heart  for  an 
answer  to  my  question.  Yon  have  prevailed, 
darling.  I  could  not  refuse  you  a  much 
more  important  request,  whatever  pain  it 
might  cost  me.” 
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“Pain,  dear  Ruth!  But  this  will  cost 
you  nothing  but  pleasure.” 

“  And  now  your  dress,  my  darling 
Clarice  ?” 

“Yes,  yes,  here  it  is;  and  here  is  the 
pattern  to  guide  you  in  making  it.  You  will 
go?” 

“  Yes,  dear  Clarice.” 

“  Mrs.  Sumner,  recollect,  is  to  send  a 
coach  for  yon ;  hut  you  will  not  come  home 
alone,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken.” 

The  night  of  the  masquerade  had  arrived ; 
and  Ruth  had  to  acknowledge  that  she  could 
not  have  worn  a  more  becoming  dress.  Her 
mother  could  not  sufficiently  express  her 
admiration  of  the  beauty  of  her  darling. 
Everything  that  could  make  her  toilet  com¬ 
plete,  even  to  the  embroidered  and  perfumed 
handkerchief,  was  sent  with  the  dress.  It 
was  like  some  fairy  tale  to  Ruth.  And 
when,  punctual  to  the  moment,  the  carriage 
came,  the  tumult  of  her  thoughts  grew  more 
strange  and  conflicting.  She  was  once  more 
going  into  the  very  midst  of  the  circle  of 
which  she  had  once  formed  a  part,  and  not 
an  insignificant  part ;  but  it  was  still  like  a 
fairy  tale,  for  she  was  going  to  wear  the  in¬ 
visible  cap,  and  not  one  of  the  gay  company 
could  know  who  she  was. 

The  scene  was  brilliant  beyond  her  ex¬ 
pectations,  and  she  was  charmed  out  of  her¬ 
self  and  all  her  old  sad  thoughts  in  watching 
the  numerous  beautiful  and  strange  costumes, 
and  in  trying  to  make  out  this  one  and  that. 
Her  cousin  llertha  she  was  sure  she  had  dis¬ 
covered,  dressed  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  a  most  queenly  queen  she  made.  A  tall, 
graceful  form,  in  the  picturesque, close-fitting 
guise  of  the  ancient  Greek,  complete  in  all, 
even  to  the  light  flowing  mantle  over  the 
left  shoulder,  who  hovered  continually  near 
the  Scottish  queen,  wa.s,  her  heart  told  her, 
Lincoln  Raymond. 

Presently,  t.ambonrinc  in  hand,  came  up 
to  Ruth,  the  merry  little  fortune-teller. 

“  Come  with  me,  dear  Ruth,”  whispered 
she,  very  mysteriously ;  “  I  have  something 
to  show  yon.” 

Ruth  followed  her  cousin  through  rooms 
and  long  entries,  all  thronged  with  the  gay 
maskers,  until,  coming  to  a  door,  Clarice 
drew  a  key  from  her  pocket,  and,  opening 
it,  said  to  Roth — 


“  Go  in,  dear,  and  stay  till  I  return.  It 
is  a  perfect  love  of  a  little  room.” 

Ruth  could  not  well  do  anything  else  than 
remain  till  her  cousin's  return,  for  she  had 
locked  the  door  and  taken  the  key  with  her. 

However,  she  soon  returned,  hut  not 
alone ;  for  she  brought  with  her  the  graceful 
Greek. 

“  Now,”  said  the  tambourine  girl,  “  do  me 
the  favour,  both  of  you,  of  unmasking,  and 
tell  me,  when  I  return,  if  the  surprise  is  not 
mutual  and  well-conceived.  Yon  need  not 
fear  interruption.” 

Before  Ruth  had  time  to  reply,  the  dancer 
was  ofi"  with  her  tambourine,  with  the  door 
locked  after  her,  and  the  key  in  her  own 
possession. 

“This  is  a  cool  proceeding,  to  say  the 
least  of  it  ”  said  the  preek.  “  But  I  will  do 
my  part  of  the  obligation,”  continued  he, 
unmasking ;  “  and,  if  my  fair  friend  will  do 
hers — ” 

But  the  “  fair  friend,”  instead  of  unmask¬ 
ing,  chose  rather  to  faint.  The  Greek  gently 
untied  her  mask  to  give  her  the  air,  and,  as 
her  features  were  revealed  to  him,  he  could 
scarcely  repress  a  scream.  He  caught  her 
to  his  heart,  aud  held  her  there  so  long  and 
fervently,  that  his  own  strong  life  infused 
vitality  to  the  pale  face  resting  on  his  bosom. 

“Where  am  1?  Oh,  I  have  bad  such  a 
strange  dream !”  exclaimed  Ruth. 

“  You  arc  safe,  and  will  soon,  I  hope,  be 
well.  But,  dearest  Ruth — my  dear  Miss 
Lee,  when  did  you  return  ?” 

“  Oh,  1  have  never,  never  been  abroad  in 
all  my  life.”  And  Ruth  looked  as  though 
she  were  going  to  faint  again. 

“  Never  been  *, — This  is  strange !  Your 
cousin  Bertha — ” 

“  Oh,  do  not  say  anything  ill  of  her !  She 
is  my  cousin.  Never  mind  me.  Let  me 
leave  the  room.  I  had  rather  go.” 

“But,  my  dearest — but.  Miss  Lee,  the 
door  is  fastened  upon  the  outside,  and  we 
are  both  prisoners.  I.et  us  make  the  best 
of  it,  and  talk  over  the  past.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  I  have  longed  to  sec  you.  I  bad 
decided  soon  to  go  in  search  of  yon.” 

“  They  told  me  yon  were  soon  to  he  united 
to  my  cousin  Bertha.” 

“  W'e  will  not  talk  of  that ;  though  I  will 
confess  that  your  false  cousin  somewhat 
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bewildered  me.  But  she  never  could  succeed 
in  effacing  yon  from  my  heart,  dearest, 
dearest  Ruth.  When  I  left  the  country,  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  it  was  more  suddenly 
than  I  expected,  and  without  any  formal  en¬ 
gagement  or  declaration  of  love  between  ns. 
But  my  whole  heart  was  yours,  and  I  hoped 
and  trusted  your  love  was  also  mine.  Was 
I — was  1  mistaken  ?” 

Ruth  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  hut 
could  not  say  a  word.  The  coming  in,  just 
at  that  moment,  of  their  little  gaoler,  was  a 
great  relief  to  Ruth ;  but  though  she  had 
given  Raymond  no  verbal  answer,  the  light 
of  love  in  her  soft  eyes  had  illumined  his 
soul,  and  made  him  happy. 

Clarice  saw  at  a  glance  how  things  were, 

(  and  all  she  said  was — 

1  “  Oh,  forgive  my  poor  sister !  And  for¬ 

give  me  for  not  revealing  to  you  sooner  that 

I  cousin  Ruth  had  not  left  this  place ;  but,  oh, 
I  could  tiot  speak  the  words !  Bertha  is  my 
sister ;  and  her  untruth  made  my  heart  ache 
so  much,  I  could  not  speak  it.  But  oh,  say 
am  1  forgiven  ?” 

Raymond  was  too  happy  to  harbour  an 
'  unkind  thought  against  anyone,  and  cer- 
^  toinly  not  against  the  present  autlior  of  his 
‘  happiness.  So,  out  of  his  full  heart,  he 
comforted  the  tearful  little  Clarice  into 
smiles  again. 

Clarice  was  right,  Ruth  did  not  go  home 
alone  that  night.  Kor  was  there  any  more 
stitching  for  the  weary  dressmaker. 

“  How  happy  we  shall  all  be,  dearest  Ruth, 
in  our  dear  old  home  again !  It  was  so  kind 
>'  and  thoughtful  in  your  Lincoln  Raymond  to 

^  re-pnrehase  the  house  your  dear  father  built. 

'  I  shall  be,  as  I  have  been,  the  happiest 

mother  alive ;  and  now  more  than  ever,  in 
having  two  such  dear  children  instead  of 
j  one.” 

f  Tlow  TO  MAKE  SrOAKOCT  OP  SAWDCST _ MiX 

Ihe  sawdust  of  hard  wood  with  strong  sulphuric 
!'  add,  and  when  tho  mixture  has  become  clear, 

•  saturate  the  acid  with  chalk,  strain  off  the  liquid 

I  and  evaporate  it  to  dryness.  A  substance  will 

{  thus  be  obtained  very  like  gum  arabic  ;  and  if 

!this  gummy  substance  bo  treated  again  with 
sulphuric  acid,  it  will  be  converted  into  sugar 
susceptible  of  granulation.  Sugar  may  bo  ob. 
(  tained  from  rags,  and  from  starch,  by  the  same 

i  process;  but  for  economical  uses  sawdust  Is  the 

preferable  material. 


PAUL'S  IMPROMPTU. 

“  Dinl  ever  tell  yon  about  my  impromptu, 
Lizzie  ?*  said  Paul — “  what  trouble  I  had  to 
get  it  done  to  my  mind  7” 

“  I  don’t  remember  that  yon  ever  did.” 

“Your  impromptu!”  said  Aunt  Tabitha. 
“  What  on  the  face  of  the  airth  is  that  ? 
Some  new-fangled  coat  or  jacket.  I’ll  warrant. 
It’s  on’y  the  other  day,  as  it  were,  that  you 
had  what  you  called  a  saoque.  Now,  if 
you’re  so  extravagant,  Paul,  I  don’t  care  how 
much  trouble  you  have  in  gettin’  things 
m.ade  to  your  mind.  In  my  young  days,  if 
a  boy,  when  he  was  out  of  his  time,  had  a 
substantial  straight-bodied  coat  made  out  of 
good  homespun  cloth,  he  thought  himself 
well  provided  for,  and  didn’t  expect  to  have 
another  under  three  or  four  year.” 

“  I  believe  I  am  a  little  more  extravagant 
than  the  young  men  used  to  be  in  tlie  good 
old  times ;  but  I  assure  you,  aunt,  that  the 
impromptu  I  spoke  of  has  nothing  to  do 
with  coats  or  jackets.  It  is  nothing  but  a 
few  lines  of  poetry.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  yon  ever  un¬ 
dertook  to  make  poetry  out  of  your  own 
head?” 

“  Yes,  I  did,  aunt,  make  it  out  of  my  own 
head,  and,  thank  my  stars,  without  causing 
it  any  irreparable  injury ;  though  I  had  a 
tremendous  headache  for  a  fortnight  after¬ 
ward.” 

“I’m  glad  of  it.  Tho  evil  might  ’ave 
grown  upon  you,  if  it  hadn’t  Starved  you  in 
the  w!iy  it  did.  Accordin’  to  my  way  oi 
thinkin’,  when  a  young  man  gets  into  a 
notion  of  making  vairscs,  singin’  songs,  and 
fiddlin’  and  dancin’,  he’s  a  poor  critter ;  and, 
if  I  was  a  gal,  I  wouldn’t  have  him  for  a  hus¬ 
band  a  bit  sooner  than  I’d  cut  one  of  my 
fingers  off.” 

“  And  yon  would  serve  him  exactly  right," 
said  Paul. 

“  Come,”  said  Lizzie,  “  what  about  your 
impromptu  T 

"  The  summer  before  I  entered  college  I 
was  at  a  pic-nic.  Among  the  gentlemen 
present,  there  was  one  Jonathan  Bagshaw, 
who  often  figured  in  the  ‘  Poet’s  Corner’  of 
the  ‘  V^illage  Journal,’  over  the  signature  of 
‘Philander.’  His  poetry  was  of  tho  high 
pressure,  sentiment^  style,  which  made  him 
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exceedingly  popular  among  the  girla,  espe-  a  mess  of  briers  and  thorns  for  the  sake  of  a 
cially  that  part  who  had  just  entered  their  handful  of  wild  strawberries.” 
teens.  For  this  reason,  F  confess  that  I  “I  can't  say  what  Miranda  thought  about 
envied  him  not  a  little.  At  the  pic-nic,  he  my  being  a  goose ;  but,  for  myself,  I  soon 
kept  apart  from  the  rest,  and  I  noticed  that  began  to  suspect  that  I  might,  without 
he  looked  into  every  nook  and  comer  he  greatly  underrating  the  keenness  of  my  in- 
came  to,  as  if  in  search  of  something ;  while,  tellcct,  be  placed  on  a  par  with  that  sagacious 
occasionally,  ho  would  come  to  a  sudden  biped  ;  for,  having  emerged  from  the  thicket, 
stand,  cast  his  eyes  upwards,  lay  his  hand  I  was  hastening  towards  Miranda  with  the 
upon  his  heart,  and  move  his  lips  os  if  be  nearly  dismembered  skirt  of  my  coat  flapping 
were  addressing  something  lie  saw  up  in  the  to  the  breeze  like  a  torn  banner,  when  I  saw 
sky.  The  girls  narrowly  watched  his  Jlr.  Jonathan  Bagshaw  approaching  her  in 
movements,  and  would  at  such  times  ex-  an  opposite  direction,  with  a  single  violet 
claim —  between  his  thumb  and  finger.  From  that 

“  ‘  Oh,  how  inspired  he  looks !  He’s  com-  moment,  I  saw  that  Miranda  had  no  eyes 
posing  some  of  his  sweet  poetry  now,  I  know,  except  for  him.  When  he  had  advanced 
Doesn’t  he  look  angelic  ?  within  a  few  steps  of  her,  he  stopped,  and, 

“  Miranda  Brown,  a  girl  with  large  black  assuming  an  attitude  exactly  similar  to  what 
eyes,  a  profusion  of  raven  hair,  and  remark-  I  had  seen  him  soa-eral  times  during  the 
ably  white  teeth,  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  morning,  he  repeated  these  lines— 
the  ‘divine  Philander  beat  Shakspeare  and  «•  Accept,  sweet  girl,  this  violet. 

^lilton,  as  well  ns  the  more  modern  poets.  And  wear  it  in  your  raven  liair, 

all  to  nothing ;  and  that  whoever  he  might  And  with  it  twined,  .Miranda,  lot 
choose  for  his  lady-love  would  be  the  most  '"o  “‘-’’““'‘S  ‘here.’ 

enviable  woman  alive,  as  her  name,  embalmed  “  Well,  if  tliat  ain't  weaker  than  dish¬ 
in  his  immortal  verse,  would  descend  to  the  water,”  said  Aunt  Tahitha.  “  A  great  fool  1 
latest  posterity.’  — Iiow  did  he  expect  tliat  she  was  goin’  to 

“  Now,  ns  I  was  most  violently  enamoured  twist  her  thoughts  up  with  a  vi’let,and  then 
of  Jliss  Miranda,  and  imagined  that  she  re-  keep  ’em  lodged  up  .amongst  her  hair  like  a 
garded  me  with  some  degree  of  favour,  I  crow's  nest  iu  a  pine  tree  ?  If  I’d  set  out 
considered  this  speech  as  very  unkind ;  more  to  make  a  vairse  of  po'try.  I’d  ’ave  con- 
especially  as  I  had,  not  five  minutes  before,  trived  to  gi’n  it  a  Icetle  sprinklin’  of  sense,  I 
wet  my  feet  in  attempting  to  find  a  certain  know,  jest  to  ’ave  kept  it  from  spilin’.” 
flower,  the  location  of  which  she  was  parti-  I  didn’t  know,  aunt,  that  you  were  such 
cularly  anxious  to  ascertain.”  a  severe  critic.  The  girls,  who  had  gathered 

“Jest  good  enough  for  you,”  said  Aunt  round  to  hear  it,  thought  it  first  rate.” 
Tabitha,  “  if  you  were  such  a  simpleton  ns  “  ‘  Wliy,  Sir.  llagshaw,  is  that  some  of  your 

to  think  you  must  wade  ankle  deep  into  the  own  composition  ?’  said  one. 

swamp  to  spy  out  a  flower  for  Randy  Brown.  “  ‘  When  did  you  write  it  ?’  said  another. 

I’ve  heem  of  Randy  hundreds  of  times ;  she  “  ‘  How  sweet !’  exclaimed  a  third, 

pretends  to  be  terrible  genteel ;  but  I  can  “  ‘  What  an  affecting  appeal  to  a  sensitive 
tell  you,  Paul,  that  there's  a  deal  of  truth  heart !’  was  the  remark  of  a  fourth, 
in  the  old  proverb  th<at  says,Gcntility  without  “‘You  Irnve  not  told  us  when  you  wrote 
ability  is  like  puddin’  without  salt.”  it,’  said  a  fifth. 

“  Wetting  my  feet  wasn’t  all  the  bml  luck  “  ‘  It  was  never  written,’  replied  Jonathan. 
I  met  with,  aunt.  After  I  had  explored  the  ‘  Ju.st  at  the  moment  I  commenced  reciting 
swamp,  by  trying  to  penetrate  a  thicket,  it,  it  emanated  from  my  heart  of  hearts.  In 
where  she  was  sure  that  there  were  plenty  a  word,  ladies,  it  was  an  impromptu.’ 
of  wild  strawberries,  I  nearly  tore  one  of  the  “  ‘  Oh,  everything,’  exclaimed  Miranda, 
skirts  of  my  coat  off.”  ‘  which  passes  through  the  alembic  of  Phi- 

“  Well,  if  that  don’t  beat  all  I  If  Randy  lander’s  mind  turns  to  gold.  Philander,  I 
hadn’t  ’ave  thought  you  were  a  great  goose,  accept  the  violet,  and  shall  ever  consider  it 
she  never  would  asked  you  to  dive  in  among  as  a  flower  consecrated  to  genius — one  that 
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has  been  bathed  in  the  sparkling  waters 
which  flow  from  the  heights  of  Helicon.’ 

"The  ailmiration  of  all  present  was  re¬ 
doubled  when  told  that  it  was  an  impromptu. 
I  will  not  undertake  to  describe  the  envy 
with  which  I  regarded  Mr.  Jonathan  Bag- 
shaw ;  but,  after  I  had  had  time  for  reflec¬ 
tion,  I  felt  determined  that  I,  too,  would 
write  an  impromptu.  Now,  aJthongh  this 
is  a  contradiction  of  terms,  I  shrewdly  sus¬ 
pect  that  a  great  part  of  the  impromptus 
— so  called — cost  their  several  authors  not  a 
little  beating  of  the  brains,  and  that  the 
occasion  is  more  frequently  made  for  the 
impromptu  than  the  impromptu  for  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

“  The  night  succeeding  the  pic-nic,  the 
moon  being  nearly  at  the  full,  was  almost 
as  light  as  day ;  and,  retiring  to  my  chamber 
at  an  early  hour,  I  determined  that  I  would 
at  once  set  about  composing  my  impromptu. 
I  walked  the  floor  awhile,  seeking  inspiration, 
but  it  would  not  come.  I  looked  out  of  the 
window  with  the  like  success.  At  last,  1 
went  out  and  walked  in  the  garden,  hoping 
that  it  would  be  poured  down  upon  me  from 
the  moon.  Raising  my  eyes  in  the  fashion 
I  saw  Mr.  Jonathan  Bagshaw,  when  he 
was  hunting  for  the  violet,  I  exclaimed 
aloud — 

"*  Oh,  silver  Luna,  gently  rolling  through—’ 

There  I  came  to  a  dead  stand.  Rolling 
through  what?  That  was  the  question. 
Kiould  it  be  through  the  sapphire  sky,  the 
azure  heavens,  or  ethereal  space?  A  word 
must  also  be  found  to  rhyme  with  through. 
As  U1  luck  would  have  it,  being  a  little 
thirsty,  it  happened  to  pop  into  my  mind 
that  I  should  like  a  good  draught  of  your 
nice  beer.  Aunt  Tabitha,  after  which,  for  a 
long  time,  though  I  rejected  the  idea  of 
Miwda  being  engaged  in  brewing  beer  with 
the  utmost  disdain,  the  word  brew  was  the 
only  word  I  could  think  of.  At  last,  after 
for  a  full  half  hour  it  had  haunted  me  like 
an  evil  spirit,  I  succeeded  in  exorcising  it. 
Quite  a  number  of  words  rose  up  in  its 
stead,  and,  among  the  rest,  thoe;  but  this  I 
soon  cast  aside,  for  I  recollected  that 
Miranda’s  foot,  even  if  subjected  to  the  most 
carefnl  paving  process,  could  not  be  com¬ 
pressed  within  the  limits  of  a  Cinderella 


slipper,  the  only  kind  which  I  supposed  would 
bear  to  be  introduced  into  poetry.  In  an 
agony  of  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  words 
which  uow  came  crowding  into  my  mind 
would  be  most  feasible,  I  walked  up  aud 
down  the  gravel  path  with  rapid  strides :  ‘  I 
have  it  r  said  I,  suddenly  coming  to  a  stand, 
and  I  repeated — 

“  ‘  Oh,  silver  Lima,  gently  rolling  through 

The  sapphire  sky,  thy  vot’ry  thee  doth  woo—' 

“  I  could  get  no  further ;  the  garden 
seemed  too  circumscribed  to  admit  the  full 
expansion  of  my  ideas.  A  chahge  of  scene  I 
therefore  thought  might  prove  propitious, 
and  I  jumped  over  the  fence  into  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  inclosnrc.  1  appeared  to  have  more 
freedom  now,  and  sparkling  eyes,  starry 
skies,  sweet  ruby  lips,  and  rosy  finger 
tips,  teeth  like  pearls,  and  night-black  curls, 
Cupid’s  darts,  and  bleeding  hearts,  were  all 
floating  before  me  in  one  chaotic  mass. 
Wholly  absorbed  in  endeavouring  to  decide 
which  of  these  phrases  1  had  best  first  press 
into  my  service,  I  entirely  forgot  that  there 
was  a  pood  in  the  centre  of  the  inclosure, 
and,  as  I  proceeded  with  upraised  eyes,  1 
stepped  into  it.  The  frogs  that,  long  ere 
this,  had  hushed  their  nightly  songs,  were 
roused  by  this  sudden  splashing  of  their 
favourite  element,  and  at  once  burst  into  full 
chorus,  which  sounded  to  me  as  if  they  said, 
‘  Trip  him  up ;  trip  him  up !’  to  which  would 
now  and  then  be  added  a  deep,  gruff  bass 
voice,  saying,  *  Souse  him  well !  souse  him 
well?  Altogether  the  scene  appeared  to 
me  so  ludicrous  that,  vexed  as  I  was,  1  could 
not  restrain  a  hearty  laugh.” 

"  I  wish  to  mas^  yon  had  fell  in  and  wet 
yourself  all  over ;  if  yon  had,  it  might  ’ave 
brought  you  to  your  senses.  Why,  you  were 
in  a  fair  way  to  make  a  nateral  fool  of  your¬ 
self.  That  was  the  second  time  in  twenty- 
four  hours  that  yon  wet  your  feet,  ’cause 
you’d  got  your  head  so  full  of  Randy  Brown. 
I  wonder,  for  my  part,  that  you  hadn’t  kitebt 
your  death  a-cold.  If  I’d  had  you  under  my 
thumb  a  week.  I’ll  warrant  you  I’d  ’ave 
dosed  yon  with  hot  airb-drink  till  you’d  come 
to  yourself,  and  knowed  what  you  were 
about.” 

“It  would  have  been  serving  me  abont 
right,  I  think,”  said  PanL 
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“  Did  yon  ever  finish  yonr  impromptn  ?” 
inquired  Lizzie. 

"  Ob,  yes ;  though  my  (old  foot-bath  so 
damped  my  poetic  ferrour,  1  could  proceed 
no  further  that  night.  The  next  ^y  was 
Wednesday,  and,  early  in  the  morning,  I 
received  an  invitation  to  attend  a  party  on 
Thursday  evening  at  Mr.  Brown’s.  1  re¬ 
solved  that  my  impromptu  should  be  ready 
for  the  occasion.  The  experience  of  the 
preceding  night  having  taught  me  that  it 
was  not  safe  to  trust  myself  to  a  free  range 
out  of  doors,  when  the  poetic  frenzy  was 
upon  me,  I  shut  myself  into  my  chamber 
and  worked  all  the  morning  harder  than  a 
day-labourer,  trying  to  reduce  to  order  the 
chaos  of  phrases  of  which  I  have  given  a 
catalogue.  I  scarcely  allowed  myself  time 
to  eat  during  the  whole  day,  and  the  mid¬ 
night  lamp  found  me  undecided  as  to 
whether  I  had  better  make  skies  or  sighs 
rhyme  with  eyes.  I,  however,  before  I  slept, 
succeeded  in  disposing  of  each  of  the 
phrases ;  as,  in  my  opinion,  there  was  not 
one  among  the  whole  which  was  not  too 
precious  to  be  lost.  I  cannot  now  recollect 
how  I  arranged  them,  though  I  remember 
that  1  was  extremely  well  satisfied  with  them 
as  a  whole.  I  entertained  not  the  least 
doubt  that  I  should  achieve  a  decided 
victory  over  Mr.  Jonathan  Bagshaw;  for, 
while  his  impromptn  contained  only  four 
lines,  mine  consisted  of  more  than  a  dozen. 
As  I  had  so  composed  it  that  1  must  present 
Miss  Miranda  with  a  rose  when  I  repeated 
it,  I  took  care  before  going  to  the  party  to 
secure  one  in  a  button-hole  of  my  vest. 
When  I  arrived,  Mr,  Jonathan  Bagshaw  was 
already  there,  and,  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  kept  throwing  his  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling, 
1  expected  that  he  was  hard  at  work  on 
another  impromptn.  Determining  to  get  the 
start  of  him,  I  seized  on  the  first  opportunity. 
The  full  moon  was  just  rising,  and  shone  in 
at  the  open  windows.  This  I  considered  a 
favourable  circumstance.  Takiug  the  rose 
from  my  button-bole,  and  placing  myself 
opposite  Miranda,  who  was  sitting  alone  at 
one  of  the  windows,  I  began — 

* '  Ob,  stiver  Luna,  gently  rolling  through 
The  sapphire  sky,  thy  vot'ry  thee  doth  woo : 
Orant  him  the  rawer  to  paint  Miranda's  charms. 
Which  vie  with  hers  who  roused  the  world  to  arms ; 
Chants  w  hich  may  Usd  their  type  in  this  red  rose— 


“  ‘  With  which,  dear  girl,  I  pray,  regale 
your  nose !’  said  a  little  black-eyed  gipsy, 
close  to  my  elbow,  seizing  on  a  moment’s 
pause  which  I  made  at  the  close  of  the  line. 

"  Oh,  what  a  falling  off  was  there !  Tears 
of  vexation  actually  started  into  my  eyes  to 
think  that  little  Clara  Laurens  should,  by 
her  real  impromptu,  throw  such  an  air  of 
ridicule  over  my  pretended  one. 

“  The  risibility  of  all  present,  except  of 
Miranda  and  myself,  was  so  much  excited 
that  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  all  thoughts 
of  repeating  the  rest  of  it.  Thus  my  antici¬ 
pated  victory  over  Mr.  Jonathan  Bagshaw 
was  unaccomplished,  and  he  was  left  alone 
in  his  glory. 

“From  that  time  to  this  I  have  never 
attempted  to  make  a  single  rhyme.  For  a 
lon^  time,  I  was  excee^ngly  sore  on  the 
subject  of  imprompfus,  and  regarded  little 
Clara  Laurens  with  an  evil  eye.” 

“  Your  sentiments  as  respects  Clara  have, 
since  then,  undergone  a  change,  1  believe,” 
said  Lizzie,  smiling. 

“  Yes,  somewhat.” 

“  Well,  Paul,”  said  Aunt  Tabitha,  “  she’ll 
make  you  a  good  smart  wife ;  and  I,  for  one, 
am  greatly  obleeged  to  her;  for,  in  my 
opinion,  she  saved  yon  from  making  a  nateral 
fool  of  yourself.” 


Benevolghcb  end  Humavitt _ Let  not  ease 

and  indulgence  contract  your  affections,  and  wrap 
yon  up  in  selHsh  enjoyment.  Accustom  yourtalf 
to  think  of  the  distreu  of  human  lilb;  of  the 
solitary  cottage,  the  dying  parent,  and  the  weep¬ 
ing  orphan.  Never  sport  with  pain  and  dlstreae 
in  any  of  yonr  amusements,  nor  treat  even  the 
meanest  Insect  with  unnecessary  cruelty;  for  the 
poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon  -  corporeal  suf- 
fering  feels  a  pang  great  in  proportion  to  our 
own. 

The  Female  Tekter — No  trait  of  character 
is  more  agreeable  in  a  female  than  the  posseaaloti 
of  a  sweet  temper.  Home  can  never  be  happy  ’ 
without  it.  It  is  like  the  flowers  that  spring  up  ( 
in  our  pathway,  reviving  and  cheering  us.  LM 
a  man  go  home  at  night,  wearied  and  worn  by 
the  toils  of  the  day,  and  how  soothing  is  a  word 
dictated  by  a  good  disposition  I  It  is  snnahlna 
falling  on  his  heart.  He  is  happy,  and  the  cares  '' 
of  lire  are  forgotten.  A  sweet  temper  has  a 
soothing  influence  over  the  minds  of  a  whole 
family.  Where  it  is  found  in  the  wife  and 
mother,  you  observe  a  kindness  and  lore  pre¬ 
dominating  over  the  natural  feelings  of  a  bad 
heart.  Smiles,  kind  words  and  looks,  charae- 
terize  the  children,  and  peace  and  love  have  their 
dwelling  there.  Study,  then,  to  acquire  and 
retain  a  sweet  temper. 


embroidered  french  cambric  handkerchief.— {see  opposite  page.) 


PARISIAN  WINTER  CLOAK. 


We  have  aelccted,  aa  the  most  appropriate  pattern  for  this  season  of  the  year,  another  cloah.  It 
Is  composed  of  cloth  or  cashmere,  and,  like  the  one  In  our  last  number,  should  have  a  trimminc  of 
broad  ribbon,  velvet,  or  military  braid  all  around  it.  The  hood  is  very  novel  and  elegant,  and  is 
embroidered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cloak. 


EMBROIDERED  FRENCH  CAMBRIC  HANDKERCHIEF.— (sER  orrosiTE  PAGE.) 

Every  part  of  the  pattern  Is  worked  in  satin  stitch,  as  shown  in  part  of  the  engraving,  except  tht 
stems,  which  are  worked  in  plain  sewing.  The  shield  and  initials  may  be  worked  in  scarlet  ingrain 
embroidery  •cotton;  all  the  rest  in  white  embossed  cotton. 
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BLANCHE  D'AUBIQNE. 

A  TALK,  BY  MRS.  SY.'COXDS. 

(Continued /romp.  207.) 

The  eventful  morning  arrived,  and  a 
lovely  one  it  was  as  ever  greeted  even  Eng¬ 
land's  Queen,  that  especial  favourite  of  the 
sun,  on  her  festival  days.  Blanche,  Helen 
Dansey,  and  one  or  two  more  young  ladies, 

'  were  to  ride,  chaperoned  by  Mr.  Sanford, 
and  the  others  occupied  Lady  Rose’s  phaeton 
and  pony  carriage;  Mr.  Nomnan  having 
engaged  to  find  conveyances  for  the  eques¬ 
trians  on  their  return  at  night.  That  gentle¬ 
man  joined  them  at  about  three  miles  from 
the  Abbey,  and  by  a  clever  manceuvre 
secured  a  place  by  the  side  of  Blanche 
daring  the  remainder  of  the  ride;  though, 
on  their  arrival,  he  was  obliged  to  devote 
himself  to  Lady  Rose,  in  his  quality  of  host, 
for  the  day.  We  will  not  stop  to  describe 
the  extreme  beauty  of  the  ruin,  one  of  the 
finest  in  England,  placed  in  the  midst  of 
lovely  scenery,  and  which  possessed  a  doable 
attraction  for  Blanche,  os  an  enthusiastic 
antiquarian  and  zealous  Catholic.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  day  was  delightfully  spent 
in  its  precincts,  aided  by  the  excellent 
luncheon  Mr.  Norman  had  provided,  and 
that  the  whole  party  arrived  at  Moor  Park 
by  six  o’clock,  and  found  dressing-rooms  in 
readiness  for  their  dinner  toilettes.  Blanche 
had,  as  usual,  been  surrounded  by  admirers, 
foremost  of  whom  was  Mr.  Latimer,  who 
had  publicly  declared  that  if  ever  he  could 
give  up  his  liberty  and  turn  Benedict,  it 
would  be  for  so  fascinating  a  creature  as 
Mademoiselle  d’Aubignd,  and  now  he  ma¬ 
naged  to  be  her  cavalier  at  dinner, 
favoured  by  his  host,  who  looked  on  him 
as  a  safe  rival. 

The  meal  passed  over,  and  the  ladies  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  drawing-room,  but  most  of 
them  quickly  strolled  into  the  beautiful 
grounds  into  which  its  French  windows 
opened,  and  here  in  a  short  time  they  were 
joined  by  Mr.  Norman  and  the  rest  of  the 
gentlemen.  Small  groups  were  soon  formed, 
and  one  of  these  little  knots  consisted  of 
Blanche,  Helen  Dansey,  Captain  Lovell,  and 
Mr.  Norman.  The  latter  naturally  guided 
the  steps  of  the  party  in  his  own  beautiful 
grounds,  and  by  degrees  he  conducted  them 


to  a  spot  where  the  path  became  narrower, 
so  as  only  to  admit  of  two ;  and  as  Helen 
and  Captain  Lovell  fell  bac^  Blanche  had 
no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  arm  her 
host  now  offered.  They  walked  on,  how¬ 
ever,  in  comparative  silence,  Mr.  Norman  for 
once  appearing  to  forget  his  usual  fluency, 
and  Blanche  so  engrossed  with  the  beauty 
of  the  seenery  that  she  neither  remarked  her 
companion’s  abstraction  nor  the  fact  that 
they  had  lost  sight  of  Captain  Lovell  and 
Helen,  who  had  loitered  so  far  behind  as  not 
to  perceive  which  of  the  various  paths  had 
been  taken  by  their  conductor.  They  ar¬ 
rived  at  length  at  an  opening  which  com¬ 
manded  a  splendid  view,  now,  however, 
indistinct  in  the  approaching  twilight ;  and 
here  was  a  rustic  temple,  before  which  a 
fountain  threw  up  its  refreshing  waters.  It 
was  a  lovely  scene,  and  Blanche,  taming  to 
express  her  admiration,  perceived  for  the 
first  time  that  she  was  alone  with  Mr. 
Norman. 

“  We  have  outstripped  our  companions,  I 
see,”  she  observed  ;  “  let  us  return,  they  have 
perhaps  missed  their  way." 

“  Not  yet,  JIademoiselle  d’Aubignd,”  said 
Mr.  Norman,  gently  detaining  her,  “it  is 
not  often  that  chance  so  favours  me.  Do 
not  refuse  me  the  few  minutes,  thus  granted, 
to  tell  yon  what  yon  must  have  long  per¬ 
ceived — the  admiration,  the  love,  with  which 
yon  have  inspired  me.  Jly  fortune  it  not 
totally  unworthy  of  yon ;  may  I  venture  to 
hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  win  the  affection 
without  which  it  will  be  totally  valueless  to 
me,  and  life  itself  a  blank  ?* 

Had  Helen,  instead  of  Blanche,  been  the 
object  of  this  proposal,  it  is  but  too  probable 
she  would  have  made  some  saucy  answer,  or 
been  indecorous  enough  to  laugh  outright ; 
for  the  very  complacent  air  with  which  Mr. 
Norman  uttered  this  melancholy  prognostic, 
would  have  had,  on  her  quick  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  the  same  effect  that  a  rosy,  round- 
faced  man  always  produces,  when  singing, 
“Shall  my  cheeks  grow  pale  with  care?” 
But,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  was  the 
first  offer  Blanche  had  ever  received  in  per¬ 
son  ;  for  the  numerous  proposals  which  had 
been  made  for  her  had  always  been  durected 
in  proper  form  to  her  father  or  mother,  and 
she  was  as  much  taken  by  surprise  and 
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agitated  as  a  mere  novice  of  seventeen  could 
have  been.  Her  first  exclamation  was — 

“  Why  did  yon  not  speak  to  mamma?” 

“  Because  I  wished  to  hear  my  fate  from 
your  own  lips,  Mademoiselle  d’Aubigni; ;  and 
if,  as  I  dare  to  hope,  I  am  not  disagreeable 
to  you,  I  will  at  once  apply  for  Madame 
d’Anbignd’s  consent  to  my  proposal.” 

Blanche  had  now  somewhat  recovered  her 
self-possession,  and  in  spite  of  her  inexpe¬ 
rience  in  such  matters,  she  felt  annoyed  at 
the  somewhat  confident  manner  of  her  suitor, 
and  she  replied  with  more  dignity  than  she 
might  otherwise  have  summoned, 

“  It  would  be  perfectly  useless,  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man,  for  you  to  take  that  trouble,  since  you 
have  preferred  this  mode  of  ascertaining  my 
sentiments.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the  honour  you  have  done  me,  but  I  can 
only  regret  that  you  entertain  for  me  any 
other  feelings  than  those  of  friendship,  since 
it  is  quite  out  of  my  power  to  return  them. 
And  now  let  us  return  to  your  friends.” 

“  Nay,  Blanche !”  exclaimed  Jlr.  Norman, 
with  real  distress  in  his  countenance  and 
manner,  for  he  did  certainly  feel  as  much 
love  for  Blanche  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to 
entertain ;  “  do  not  so  abruptly  and  cruelly 
destroy  my  happiness!  I  have  been  too 
precipitate !  Give  me  time  to  alter  your 
feelings,  and  win  the  afiection  which  is  so 
precious  to  me.” 

“  I  should  do  wrong  to  give  yon  hope 
which  would  never  be  realized,”  said  Blanche, 
moving  away.  “  Vou  have  known  me  for 
too  short  a  time  not  to  be  able  easily  to 
forget  any  disappointment  yon  may  now  feel. 
Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  pain  me  by  prolonging 
anch  a  subject ;  but  let  us  at  once  join  the 
rest  of  the  party,  and  forget  that  it  has  ever 
been  mentioned.” 

The  sound  of  Helen’s  lively  tones  now  told 
that  she  and  Captain  Lovell  had  discovered 
the  path  they  had  taken,  and  Mr.  Norman 
was  fain  at  once  to  cease  his  importunity, 
and  reply  us  well  as  he  could  to  the  rapture 
which  the  beauty  of  the  scene  called  forth. 
But  neither  he  nor  Blanche  could  quite  con¬ 
ceal  their  discomposure,  and  Helen  quickly 
guessed  how  matters  stood,  and  secretly 
triumphed  in  the  check  thus  given  to  the 
vanity  of  the  owner  of  Moor  Park.  In 
pity,  however,  to  Blanche,  she  proposed  re¬ 


turning  to  the  house,  and  sustained  the  frau 
of  conversation  during  the  walk,  assisted  by 
Captain  Lovell,  whose  usually  joyous  spirits 
were  raised  that  day  by  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Dansey,  with  the  assurance 
of  the  approval  of  his  suit,  though  still 
requiring  the  engagement  to  be  kept  secret 
till  his  return  to  England,  which  would  be 
in  a  very  short  time.  They  were  encoun¬ 
tered,  as  they  approached  the  house,  by 
Madame  d’Aubignd,  who  was  surprised  at 
Blanche’s  disappearance,  and  now  came  in 
search  of  her. 

“  Wliy,  Blanche !  where  have  you  been  ?" 
she  exclaimed.  “  You  have  been  walking 
too  far,  I  am  certain.  I  sliall  scold  yon, 
Mr.  Norman,  for  allowing  her  to  be  so 
imprudent;  your  Engli.sh  ladies  arc  such 
pedestrians,  that  you  forget  all  arc  not 
accustomed  to  such  Mynheer  Van  Brock 
achievements.” 

3Ir.  Norman  stammered  out  some  excuse, 
and  Helen  commenced  a  lively  defence  of 
English  activity,  in  furtherance  of  the  object 
she  saw  Madame  d’Aubignd  had  in  view, 
the  covering  Blanche’s  unwonted  gravity  of 
look  and  manner  on  the  plea  of  fatigue; 
and  Blanche  gladly  availed  herself  of  tliat 
excuse  to  remain  quiet  during  the  hour 
which  elapsed  before  their  return,  by  the 
side  of  Mrs.  Sanford,  whose  sweet  gentle 
manners  were  peculiarly  soothing  at  such  a 
moment ;  and  that  evening  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  lasting  friendship  between  tbe 
diplomatist’s  sweet  wife  and  the  young  girl, 
whose  sense  and  experience  were  so  far 
beyond  her  years. 

The  next  morning  brought  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Norman  to  the  Duchesso  d’Aubignd  re¬ 
peating  bis  proposal  for  Blanche,  in  all  due 
form,  and  requesting  her  influence  with  her 
daughter  on  his  behalf,  and  Blanche  accord¬ 
ingly  received  a  summons  to  her  mother’s 
dressing-room. 

“  I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Norman,  Blanche,”  began  the  mother,  “  from 
which  I  find  that  you  received  and  rejected 
an  offer  from  him,  yesterday.  He  begs  for 
my  intercession  in  his  favour ;  and  indeed, 
my  love,  I  must  hope  your  refusal  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  agitation  you  must  have  felt 
from  his  following  that  bizarre  and  inde- 
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corona  English  custom  of  speaking  to  yon  |  as  this  to  influence  joar  choice ;  but  it 
instead  of  me.”  would  be  neither  right  to  yourself  or  me  to 


“  I  certainly  was  confused,  mamma,” replied  I 
Blanche,  “  but  that  was  not  the  reason  why 
I  refused  him.  I  never  could  be  happy  with 
Mr.  Norman,  and  yon  have  always  allowed 
me  free  choice  on  these  occasions.” 

“  Yes,  Blanche,  you  have  had  too  much  of 
your  own  way  in  that  respect,  and  it  is  the 
only  thing  in  which  you  have  ever  been 
wilful.  But  there  is  a  time  for  everything, 
and  you  ought  now  to  give  up  that  childisli 
idea  of  ‘  not  liking’  one  person  after  anotlier, 
and  expecting  to  And  some  fantastic  creation 
of  your  own  brain.  Here  is  an  unexception¬ 
able  ofier  in  every  respect ;  and  I  shall  be 
much  disappointed  if  you  refuse  it.” 

“  But,  indeed,  mamma,  I  have  not  one 
taste  or  feeling  in  common  with  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man.  I  would  much  rather  marry  papa’s 
old  friend.  Count  Kosas,  though  he  is  old 
enough  to  be  my  father.  I  cannot  possibly 
accept  this  offer ;  do  not  urge  it,  I  entreat.” 

“  Then  I  must  tell  you,  Blanche,  you  are 
throwing  both  yourself  and  me  into  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  perhaps  poverty,  of  which  you 
have  no  conception,  and  which  I  would  not 
have  used  as  an  argument  if  you  had  been 
less  deaf  to  all  others.  But,  as  it  is,  I  must 
tell  you,  that  lam  in  a  very  painful  posi¬ 
tion,  and  I  know  not  how  I  can  recover 
myself,  unless  you  consent  to  relieve  me  by 
this  marriage.” 

And  Madame  d’Aubignd  proceeded  to  in¬ 
form  Blanche  of  what  she  had  long  sus¬ 
pected,  that  she  had  been  for  some  time  in 
debt  to  various  persons,  but  added  the 
astounding  fact,  that  in  order  to  meet  their 
claims,  she  had  borrowed  money  of  a  person 
well  known  for  such  transactions  in  Paris ; 
but  that  the  time  for  returning  it  had  long 
expired,  and  be  had  more  than  once  renewed 
the  bills  she  bad  given  him.  “  But  this 
cannot  last  long,  Blanche,”  she  concluded, 
“  and  the  only  means  of  relief  I  can  see  is  for  you 
to  make  a  proper  and  brilliant  marriage,  which 
would  enable  me  to  recover  nfyself ;  for  sec, 
Mr.  Norman  says  in  his  letter,  he  should  wish 
me  to  consider  bis  house  as  my  home,  and 
though,  of  course,  I  should  not  choose  to  do 
that,  I  might  sufficiently  relieve  my  expenses 
to  be  able  to  get  out  of  this  man’s  power.  I 
did  not  wish  to  have  used  such  an  argument 


let  you  remain  in  ignorance  of  what  might 
so  materially  influence  your  decision.” 

Blanche  turned  alternately  pale  and  red, 
as  she  listened  to  this  startling  revelation, 
and  her  very  heart  sickened  at  the  prospect 
before  her;  whatever  her  determination 
might  be,  misery  seemed  her  certain  por¬ 
tion,  whether  as  the  unhappy  wife  of  her 
unwelcome  suitor,  or  the  witness  of  her 
mother’s  rnin.  Of  her  own  privations  she 
thought  not,  but  her  mother  was  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  all  the  luxuries  and  pi'ettige  of  her 
station,  that  the  loss  of  them  would  be  in¬ 
tolerable  to  her.  Her  head  grew  giddy  at 
the  thought,  and  so  bewildered  and  incapable 
of  considering  the  subject  calmly  did  she 
feel,  that  she  could  onl^  beg  for  time  before 
giving  any  answer  to  cither  her  mother  or 
Mr.  Norman.  “  To-morrow,  mamma,  I  will 
tell  yon  my  decision,  but  not  now ;  I  cannot 
even  think  till  I  have  a  little  recovered  the 
surprise  and  shock  of  what  yon  have  told 
me.” 

Madame  d’Aubignd  saw  with  a  pang  the 
pale  cheek,  the  sad  expression,  which  had 
replaced  her  daughter’s  bloom  and  vivacity, 
and  bidding  her  go  and  lie  down,  and  that 
she  would  excuse  her  appearance  at  luncheon 
on  the  pica  of  headache,  dismissed  her  to 
her  room ;  and  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Mr. 
Norman,  expressing  her  sense  of  his  merits, 
and  good  wishes  for  his  success,  and  promis¬ 
ing  him  a  final  answer  on  the  morrow. 

Blanche  went  to  her  room,  but  not  to  seek 
the  repose  her  mother  h.ad  recommended, 
but  to  collect  her  thoughts,  and  endeavour 
to  consider  what  was  her  duty  in  the  painful 
crisis  of  her  fate ;  and,  once  satisfied  on  that 
point,  no  personal  suffering  would  deter  her 
from  its  fulfilment,  at  any  cost.  But 
although,  thanks  to  her  own  noble  nature, 
and  the  principles  inculcated  by  her  father, 
her  first,  her  sole  aim,  when  called  on  to  act, 
was  ever  to  do  what  was  right,  the  present 
dilemma  w.ts  one  where  opposing  duties, 
where  even  her  own  self-sacrificing  spirit, 
made  it  difficult  to  discern  what  was  her 
duty.  Her  filial  love,  her  high  sense  of  the 
duties  of  a  daughter  struggled  with  her 
equally  strong  convictions  of  the  duties  of  a 
wife ;  and  she  remained  long  in  painful  on- 
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certainty,  tortured  by  conflicting  feelings, 
when  another  of  M.  d’Aubign^'s  principles 
occurred  to  her  mind.  “When  you  are 
placed  in  a  position  where  any  particular 
line  of  action  is  attended  with  certain  con¬ 
sequences,”  he  would  say,  “  give  them  due 
weight  in  forming  your  decision,  except 
when  any  fixed  principle  is  involved;  and 
then,  whether  you  yourself  are  the  sufferer, 
or,  what  to  yon,  my  child,  would  be  more 
painful,  when  another  may  pay  the  penalty, 
put  that  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  try 
to  look  aud  to  act  on  the  principle  alone.” 
A  light  seemed  to  break  in  on  Blanche’s 
mind  as  she  reflected  on  these  words  of  her 
venerated  father,  and  she  no  longer  doubted 
what  her  duty  now  was.  It  could  not  be 
right  for  her  to  take  on  herself  the  vow  to 
love,  honour,  and  obey  one  whom  she  did 
not  love,  could  not  honour,  even  if  she  might 
obey ;  and  even  to  free  her  mother  from  the 
consequences  of  her  imprudence,  she  must 
not  thus  perjure  her  conscience.  All  else 
she  would  do,  her  whole  energies,  courage, 
talents,  should  be  devoted  to  the  extrication 
of  her  mother  from  her  difficulties,  and 
shielding  her  from  distress  and  suffering ; 
but  on  this  point  her  resolution  was  un¬ 
alterably  taken.  And  so  much  more 
tolerable  was  any  suffering  to  our  high- 
sonled  Blanche  than  the  fear  of  doing 
wrong,  even  from  an  error  in  judgment, 
that  she  became  tolerably  composed  after 
thus  making  her  decision;  and  before  the 
dressing-bell  rang,  the  outward  traces  of 
that  sad  conflict  had  passed  away,  save  that 
an  unwonted  paleness  seemed  to  the  Oak- 
lands  guests  to  prove  the  reality  of  the 
headache  of  which  Madame  d’Aubign^  had 
spoken.  The  most  painful  part  of  her  duty, 
however,  remained  —  the  explanation  to 
Madame  d’Aubignd  of  her  decision,  and  its 
motives;  and  she  had  but  little  sleep  that 
night  in  anticipation  of  the  scene  which 
awaited  her,  and  which  would  need  all  the 
firmness  she  could  summon  to  encounter. 
She  had  fallen  into  a  troubled  sleep  towards 
morning,  and  had  been  unconscious  of  the 
ringing  of  bells,  and  an  unwonted  bustle 
which  pervaded  the  house  at  an  early  hour, 
bespeaking  some  unusual  event;  she  was, 
therefore,  startled  by  the  entrance  of  her 
maid  some  hour  and  a  half  before  the  time 


she  usually  rose,  with  a  face  full  of  news 
and  consternation. 

“I  beg  your  pardon.  Mademoiselle,”  she 
burst  forth,  in  the  fluent  accents  known 
only  to  a  French  femme  de  chanAre.  “I 
am  detolee  to  wake  you  so  soon  after  your 
migraine  yesterday,  but  Madame  desired  me 
to  beg  yon  would  get  up  at  once,  for  some 
sad  news  has  come  to  my  Lady  Rose,  which 
will  renverser  all  the  arrangements.  Miladi’s 
brother,  M.  Dansey,  father  of  that  charmante 
Mademoiselle  Helen,  has  been  taken  very  ill 
at  Vienna,  and  an  express  arrived  at  five 
o’clock  this  morning,  entreating  Miladi  Rose, 
Monsieur,  and  Mademoiselle  Helen,  to  set 
off  instantly.  They  have  been  preparing 
these  two  hours,  and  will  be  ready  to  set  off 
at  midi,  and  Iiladame  la  Duchesse  wishes  to 
accompany  them  as  far  as  Paris,  so  she  is 
forced  to  rouse  you  so  early.  Mademoiselle.” 

Blanche  was  truly  distressed  at  the  news ; 
she  loved  Lady  Rose  most  warmly,  and  had 
begun  to  feel  much  affection  for  the  lively 
Helen,  and  such  a  trial  would,  she  knew,  fidl 
heavily  on  both  of  them.  She  dressed  in 
haste  and  flew  to  her  mother’s  room,  whom 
she  found  already  dressed  and  surrounded 
with  packages.  From  her  she  learnt  that 
Mr.  Dansey  had  left  St.  Petersbnrgh  earlier 
than  he  had  even  hoped  to  do,  but  that  he 
had  been  seized  at  Vienna  with  inflammation 
of  th  >  lungs,  and  though  the  first  violence 
of  the  attack  was  subdued,  its  consequences 
were  much  dreaded,  and  in  all  probability 
his  family  would  only  witness  his  dying 
hours. 

Fir.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  were  to  accompany 
him  to  Paris,  that  the  ceremonies  of  conti¬ 
nental  travelling  might  be  abridged  as  much 
as  possible,  by  his  influence  as  a  diplomatist; 
and  Madame  d’Aubignd  and  Blanche  were  to 
join  the  party. 

“  Go  bid  Fanchon  make  haste,  my  dear 
Blanche,  for  we  must  be  ready  by  midday.” 

“  But  I  must  just  say  one  word  to  yon, 
dear  mamma,”  said  Blanche,  looking  at  her 
mother’s  maid,  who  was  busy  packing. 

“  Oh,  I  understand  what  you  mean,”  re¬ 
plied  Madame  d’Aubigni-,  “  but  there  is  no 
time  now  to  speak  on  that  subject.  I  have 
already  written  to  explain  our  sudden  de¬ 
parture,  and  promised  to  send  all  necessary 
information  from  Paris  as  soon  as  it  is  pos- 
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■ible.  So  go,  my  loTe,  and  hasten  your  pre¬ 
parations,  and  tell  Fanchon  to  bring  yon 
some  breakfast  in  yonr  room.’’ 

Blanche  obeyed,  not  sorry,  it  mnst  be 
confessed,  in  spite  of  her  heroism,  for  the 
repriere  thns  granted ;  but  she  found  time 
to  risit  poor  Helen,  and  speak  hope  and 
comfort  to  the  sorrowing  girl,  who  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  this  sudden  reverse  to  her 
joyous  prospects,  and,  like  niany  persons  of 
her  sunny  temperament,  unable  to  bear  with 
any  fortitude  the  approach  of  sorrow. 
Blanche,  however,  soothed  her  by  her  tender 
sympathy,  cheered  her  with  hopes  of  her 
father’s  recovery  under  her  nursing  and  care, 
and  left  her  comparatively  tranquil;  for 
bitter  must  have  b^n  the  grief,  and  sullen 
the  despair,  of  a  heart  which  could  resist 
the  soft  yet  cheering  consolation  of  Blanche 
d’Anbigne. 

By  noon  all  was  ready,  the  continental 
party  took  a  hurried  leave  of  their  other 
guests,  some  of  whom  were  preparing  to 
quit  Oaklands  immediately,  and  others  to 
remain  till  the  following  day :  Lady  Crofton 
undertaking  the  post  of  hostess. 

Lady  Bose  and  her  friends  reached  Paris 
the  following  morning,  thanks  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  twelve  hours’  route,  and  on  the 
evening  of  that  day,  she,  with  her  husband 
and  niece,  proceeded  on  their  journey,  leaving 
bladame  d’Anbign^  and  Blanche  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sanford  in  the  same  house,  the 
latter  having  gladly  secured  some  vacant 
apartments  immediately  below  those  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Duchesse.  And  Blanche,  in 
looking  forward  to  the  trials  and  difficulties 
whicli  awaited  her,  felt  an  unconscious 
security  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  her 
gentle  friend,  and  her  noble,  high-spirited 
husband. 

The  day  after  their  arrival  passed  in  the 
usual  occupations  consequent  on  a  return 
home ;  but  on  the  succeeding  morning 
Blanche  was  once  more  summoned  to  an 
interview  with  her  mother,  the  subject  of 
which  she  of  coiuse  comprehended. 

“  I  have  sent  for  you,  my  love,”  she  began, 
“to  hear  your  determination  as  to  Mr. 
Norman's  offer,  though,  after  what  1  told 
you  when  we  last  spoke  of  it,  I  can  hardly 
doubt  what  it  will  be.” 

“  I  fear  you  will  be  greatly  disappointed. 


dearest  mamma,”  replied  Blanche,  “  but 
indeed  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  marry  Mr. 
Norman ;  it  would  be  really  wrong  to  do  so, 
with  my  feeling  towards  him;  everything 
else  that  1  can  do  to  remove  yonr  anxieties 
you  will  find  me  ready  to  perform,  but  not 
to  undertake  duties  which  I  could  not 
fulfil.” 

“  Then,  Mademoiselle  d’Aubign^,  yon  do 
not  scruple  to  leave  your  mother  in  the 
hands  of  an  unscmpnlons  usurer;  to  con¬ 
demn  her  to  the  loss  of  every  comfort ;  of 
her  station  in  society,  and  reputation  itself. 
But  I  might  have  Imn  prepared  for  such  a 
result  to  an  education  so  completely  revers¬ 
ing  the  position  of  parent  and  child.  Yon 
will  do  everything  else  1  and  what  else  can 
yon  do — a  girl,  without  fortune  of  your 
own?  It  is  a  farce  to  speak  of  your  readiness 
to  perform  what  it  is  even  impossible  to 
attempt.” 

Blanche  was  prepared  for  this  outburst  of 
her  mother’s  indignation,  and  quietly  bore 
all  the  reproaches  heaped  on  her ;  nor  even 
hinted  that  it  was  Madame  d’Aubignd’s  own 
imprudence  which  had  placed  her  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  from  which  she  could  be  rescued  only 
by  the  sacrifice  of  her  only  child.  By  de¬ 
grees  her  sweetness  and  gentleness  somewhat 
appeased  her  mother’s  wrath,  and,  in  a  little 
time,  she  won  her  not  only  to  listen  to  her 
reasons  for  acting  as  she  did,  but  prevailed 
on  her  to  lay  before  her  the  exact  state  of 
her  affairs,  as  well  as  she  herself  compre¬ 
hended  them.  A  heap  of  letters  and  papers 
were  confided  to  Blanche’s  supervision,  and 
with  these  in  her  hands,  and  a  somewhat 
reluctantly  accorded  kiss  of  pardon  from  her 
mother  on  her  lips,  she  retired  to  her  apart¬ 
ment,  leaving  Madame  d’Aubigne  to  write 
the  promised  letter  to  Mr.  Norman. 

An  hour  had  elapsed  since  Blanche  had 
begun  her  task,  and  she  was  sitting  at  her 
table  in  an  attitude  of  hopeless  despondency. 
The  examination  of  the  documents  given  her 
by  her  mother,  had  proved  even  more  alarm¬ 
ing  than  she  had  expected.  The  debts 
originally  contracted  by  Madame  d’Aubignd 
had  been  multiplied  ten-fold  by  the  arts  of 
the  infamous  man  to  whom  she  had  applied 
for  assistance;  interest  and  compound  in¬ 
terest  had  swelled  the  amount  to  a  frightful 
sum,  and  Madame  d’Aubignd  had  so  com- 
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pletely  fallen  into  the  snare,  that,  by  her  own 
repeated  engagements  and  acknowledgments, 
she  was  entirely  in  his  power;  so  that,  nnless 
some  means  conld  be  found  of  paying  him, 
her  whole  property,  and,  for  aught  Blanche 
knew,  her  liberty  i^If,  was  in  danger.  Such 
was  the  result  of  the  young  girl’s  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  she  sat  looking  at  the  calculations 
she  bad  made  till  her  brain  grew  dizzy,  her 
heart  sick.  All  seemed  utterly  hopeless; 
and  for  a  time  she  felt  as  if  exertion  would 
be  useless ;  and  that  nothing  remained  but 
to  submit  to  the  ruin  which  awaited  them. 
But  such  feelings  conld  not  be  long  indulged 
by  the  high-souled  Blanche.  She  had  not 
so  ill  profited  by  the  lessons  of  her  noble 
father,  her  firm,  heroic  grandmother ;  and, 
after  a  time,  she  roused  herself  from  the 
apathy  of  despair,  and  began  to  consider 
every  possible  mode  of  escaping  the  impend¬ 
ing  min.  The  Duchesse  had  given  her  per¬ 
mission  to  do  whatever  she  pleased  in  the 
affair,  and  indeed  it  was  no  time  to  cavil  at 
any  means  when  rain  stared  them  in  the 
face.  She  felt,  however,  extreme  reluctance 
to  expose  the  state  of  her  mother's  affairs  to 
any  of  their  friends ;  for  she  well  knew  the 
(clot,  the  comments,  the  freely-expressed 
censures  which  would  ensue,  without,  perhaps, 
any  real  benefit.  And  yet  alone  she  could 
do  nothing.  She  was  too  inexperienced  to 
cope  with  the  usurer,  even  had  she  the 
slightest  means  of  entering  into  any  arrange¬ 
ment  with  him ;  and  as  it  was,  such  a  thought 
was  idle.  What  could  be  done  ?  One  by 
one  she  eonsidered  and  rejected  each  expe¬ 
dient,  canv.assed  the  names  and  characters  of 
each  one  of  their  hosts  of  friends,  but  in  vain; 
not  one  approved  itself  to  her  judgment,  as 
even  justifying  such  an  attempt. 

She  was  sitting  in  anxious  deliberation 
when  Fanchon  knocked  at  the  door. 

“  If  yon  please.  Mademoiselle,  mUle  amities 
from  Madame  Sanford,  and  would  be  very 
glad  if  yon  would  go  to  her,  as  soon  as  yon 
are  at  liberty.” 

“Tell  Mrs.  Sanford  I  will  come  to  her 
in  a  few  moments,"  said  Blanche,  a  thought 
suddenly  occurring  to  her,  even  while  Fan- 
chon  spoke,  which  she  determined  to  carry 
out,  even  while  putting  away  the  hateful 
papers,  which  had  been  the  source  of  such 
misery  to  her. 


A  few  minutes  saw  her  in  Mrs.  Sanford’s 
apartments,  and  assisting  her  in  the  thousand 
and  one  perplexities  consequent  on  an  arrival 
in  fresh  apartments,  in  a  foreign  land ;  all  of 
which  were  patiently  endured  by  poor 
Blanche,  though  her  mind  was  ever  wander¬ 
ing  to  the  painful  subject  which  occupud 
her  every  thought.  At  length  the  various 
nothings  which  yet  form  the  great  item  in 
every-day  comfort  were  arranged,  and  Mrs. 
Sanford  overwhelmed  Blanche  with  thanks 
and  praises  for  her  efficient  and  valuable 
assistance. 

“  Yon  must  dine  with  ns  to-day,  my  dear 
Blanche,”  she  said,  “and  Mrs.  d’Anbignd 
will,  I  hope,  also  be  good  enough  to  put  up 
with  nn  incomplete  viSnage,  and  accompany 
yon.” 

“  Mamma  is,  I  know,  engaged  this 
evening,”  replied  Blanche,  “  but  I  will  per¬ 
suade  her  to  make  an  excuse  for  me,  and  let 
me  come  to  you.  Do  not  thank  me,  dear 
Mrs.  Sanford,"  she  added,  with  the  frank 
simplicity  which  belonged  to  her  character, 
“  I  should  in  truth  prefer  very  much  coming  to 
you,  were  that  my  only  reason,  but  I  must  con¬ 
fess  I  have  another,  and  I  must  also  make 
you  a  very  strange  request.  Will  you  leave 
me  with  Mr.  Sanford  after  dinner  ?  I  have 
great  need  of  his  counsel,  and  yet,  as  it  is  not 
entirely  my  own  affair,  I  ought  not  to  confide 
it  to  anyone  but  those  whom  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  or  I  would  gladly  have  your  sym¬ 
pathy  and  influence.” 

“  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  refuse  any 
reque.st  of  yours,  Blanche,”  replied  her  kind 
friend;  “and  I  am  sure  yon  have  always 
good  reasons  for  what  yon  do.  You  shall 
liave  an  undusturbed  ttte  A  tite  with  my  hus¬ 
band,  on  condition  that  yon  do  not  quite 
win  bis  heart.  His  best  aid  and  influence  I 
can  confidently  promise  yon,  and  only  fear 
from  your  looks,  dear  child,  that  it  is  on  a 
disagreeable  subject  yon  require  them." 

Blanche  thanked  her  kind  friend,  and  left 
her  till  seven  o’clock,  when  she  returned  to 
their  saloon,  having  obtained  her  mother’s 
permission  to  break  her  previous  engagement. 
Dinner  passed  over.  With  difficulty  Blanche 
contrived  to  swallow  what  was  put  on  her 
plate;  her  heart  was  full  of  apprehension 
and  anxiety  at  the  task  before  her,  and  when 
Mrs.  Sanford  rose  to  quit  the  room,  playfully 
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bidding  them  despatch  their  mysteries  as 
quickly  as  possible,  she  almost  felt  inclined 
to  follow  her.  She  was,  however,  somewhat 
reassured  by  the  kind  tone  in  which  her 
host  inquired  what  he  could  do  to  serve  her, 
begging  her  to  forget  he  was  not  so  old  a 
friend  as  Mr.  Lorraine  was,  whose  place  he 
should,  however  inadequately,  be  delighted 
to  fill  to  her. 

“  A  thousand  and  a  thousand  thanks,”  said 
Blanche,  her  sweet  eyes  filling  with  tears, 
“you  might  indeed  wonder  why  I  should 
trouble  you,  in  preference  to  older  friends, 
on  whom  I  might  have  some  claim ;  but  in 
such  a  case  as  this,  I  trembled  to  risk  the 
publicity  which  a  single  incautious  word 
might  give  to  affairs  which  ought  to  be  kept 
>  secret.”  And  without  further  preface  Blanche 
began  her  tale,  and  with  singular  clearness, 
and  unshrinking  fidelity  to  truth,  gave  the 
details  of  the  position  in  which  they  were 
placed.  Mr.  Sanford  listened  with  deep  re¬ 
gret  and  compassion  for  the  lovely  girl,  thus 
early  plunged  into  the  sad  realities  of  life  ; 
and  the  more  so  since  his  power  to  aid  her, 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  was  very  limited ; 
bis  handsome  official  income,  and  a  small 
entailed  estate,  being  the  sole  property  he 
possessed,  as  the  younger  brother  of  an 
infiuential  family. 

“  Four  hundred  thousand  francs  are  the 
amount  of  this  villain’s  claim,  you  say. 
Mademoiselle  d’Anbignd,”  he  said  musingly. 

“  Yes,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  at  least  one 
half  of  that  is  fraudulent,”  replied  Blanche ; 
“  but  unless  I  bad  the  means  of  paying  him 
even  bis  just  claim,  I  could  not  even  hope  to 
reduce  it  in  any  way.” 

“You  are  right,"  said  Mr.  Sanford,  “  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  thing  which 
can  be  done  is,  for  some  person  to  take  on 
himself  the  debt,  and  relieve  yon  from  so 
infamous  and  unprincipled  a  creditor,  and 
yon  could  repay  him  by  instalments.  I  wish 
I  could  be  that  friend,  but  unfortunately  my 
means  are  so  circumscribed  and  a  matter  of 
income,  that  I  have  not  such  a  sum  at  my 
command.  Is  there  anyone  who  has  the 
means  and  the  will  to  render  yon  such  a 
service  ?”  Blanche  mused ;  both  inclination 
and  prudence  revolted  from  applying  to  any 
friend  she  had ;  it  would  be  most  uncertain 
in  its  success,  and  most  probably  lead  to  all 
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the  publicity  and  scandal  she  dreaded.  Be¬ 
sides,  foreign  fortunes,  she  well  knew,  seldom 
admitted  of  the  appropriation  of  so  large  a 
sum  as  she  required,  even  were  there  willing¬ 
ness  to  comply  with  her  request.  But  one 
channel  occurred  to  her,  and  that  was  so 
unlikely  that  she  thought  long  before  she 
would  even  mention  it  to  her  kind  adviser ; 
for  who  would  think  her  sane  in  meditating 
an  application  to  that  autocrat  of  commerce, 
whom  we  will  imitate  a  brilliant  writer  of 
the  present  day  in  calling  Sidonia  7  Sidonia, 
the  very  Jupiter  of  the  kingdom  of  wealth ; 
was  it  likely  that  he  would  risk  any  of  his 
countless  thons<ands  at  the  request  of  a  young 
and  inexperienced  girl?  and  yet  the  more 
she  thought  the  more  resolute  she  felt  to 
make  the  attempt. 

(TV)  1)4  concl«ded4»  our  next.) 


THE  BEE  AND  THE  FLOWER. 

A  LESSON  FOR  LOVERS. 

Or,  lilac  bough  I  hadst  thou  the  power 
To  make  a  revelation, 

Fd  court  thy  shade  full  many  an  hour. 

And  'noath  thy  blossom's  (Iragrant  bower. 
Inhale  glad  inspiration. 

Fve  often  looked  with  raptured  eyes 
To  sec  the  bee  embrace  thee; 

So  wildly  seize  his  wlshed-for  prize. 

Express  his  Joy  with  murmuring  cries. 

And  give  fr^  charms  to  grace  thee. 

Fve  thought  how  heart  and  soul  were  bo'und 
To  show  his  deep-felt  pleasure. 

When  that  his  eager  toil  was  crowned, 

By  actual  possession  found. 

In  no  restricted  measure. 

Fve  thought,  could  he  to  man  but  tell 
The  Joy  his  soul  that  ravished ; 

How  his  emotions  high  would  swell 
(Like  swinging  notes  from  bridal  bell), 

That  on  him  had  been  lavished 

Far  nobler  power,  far  higher  aim. 

Than  insect  life  e'er  glaildened. 

How,  taught  by  that,  he  could  reclaim 
His  wasted  love,  or  In  that  name 
(By  no  past  losses  saddened) 

Would  earnestly,  and  with  true  heart. 

Like  brown  bee  chained  to  flowers. 

His  Inmost  soul's  deep  thoughts  impart. 

And  find  an  actual  counterpart 
In  her  who  blest  his  hours. 


Gao.  B.  Twins. 
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Few  birds  can  surpass  the  pigeon  in  splendour 
of  plumage,  and  certainiy  none  in  cieganec  of 
shapeand  graceful  attitude.  The  various  families 
which  constitute  the  pigeon  tribe  arc  distin¬ 
guished  by  shades  and  gradations,  as  well  as  by 
striking  differenres  of  characteristics.  The 
tumbier,  the  carrier,  tlie  fantail,  and  the  pouter, 
not  only  differ  in  form,  but  in  habits  aiso.  it  is 
the  pride  of  the  fantail  to  fill  his  enormous  crop 
with  air,  and  to  stand  so  upright  that  he  often 
falls  backwards.  The  fantail  delights  in  curving 
its  neck  over  its  back,  and  spreading  nut  its  tail 
like  a  peacock.  The  carrier  is  remarkable  for 
returning  home  ftoni  great  distances;  and  tlic 
tumbler  owes  its  name  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
frequently  tumbling  backward,  or  throwing  itself 
completely  over  when  on  tlic  wing.  The  legs  of 
the  rolT,  the  jacobine,  and  the  pouter  are  covered 
with  feathers ;  those  of  tlic  tumbler,  canicr,  &c., 
arc  naked.  The  horseman,  dragoon,  and  carrier 
have  enormous  wattles  on  their  beaks  and  round 
their  eyes;  and  their  heads  differ  materially,  in 
other  respects,  from  those  of  the  tumbler  and 
most  other  pigeons. 

The  pigeon  forms  a  rude  nest  of  sticks,  straw, 
roots,  &c.  She  lays  two  white  ^gs,  and  sits 
fifteen  days  after  the  second  egg  is  laid.  The 
cock  and 'hen  both  incubate,  and  share  in  the 
task  of  feeding  the  young.  For  this  pur|>ose,  the 
crops  of  both  the  male  and  female  are  endowed 
with  the  singular  power  of  producing  a  fluid 
which  coagulates  into  a  sort  of  curd.  With  tliis 
the  young  birds  are,  at  first,  entirely  fed ;  and 
common  tood  is  mixed  with  it  by  degrees,  until 
the  nestlings  are  capable  of  subsisting  entirely 
on  the  latter. 

The  best  food  for  pigeons  is  tares,  small  horse- 
beans,  peas,  and  barley.  They  must  be  afforded 


a  constant  supply  of  water  every  day,  especially 
if  confined,  as  they  are  very  fond  of  bathing 
themselves,  which  cools  and  refreslies  them,  and 
keeps  them  clean  and  in  health.  And  each  pair 
ought  to  have  two  nest-holes  within  one  square 
or  iMirtition.  Pigeons  do  well  near  dwellings, 
staiiles,  granaries  brew-houses  or  in  the  poult^- 
yard.  Cleanliness  is  essentially  necessary;  and 
if  this  lie  not  attended  to,  the  birds,  both  old 
and  young,  will  soon  become,  unhealthy,  and  be 
covered  with  tiltli  and  vermin.  Gravel  should 
always  be  Hprliiklcd  on  the  floor;  the  room  in 
whicli  they  are  kept  constantly  swept  out  clean, 
and  tlicir  sleeping-box  cleans^  out  thoroughly 
once  a  week.  Occasionally  wliltc-washing  the 
place  is  likewise  recommended. 

When  first  liatched,  the  young  pigeons  are 
covered  with  a  light  down,  and  tlie  parent  birds 
continue  to  sit  upon  them  for  about  eight  or  ten 
da.vs,  at  which  time  the  stump-fsathers  appear; 
but  they  do  not  quit  tlie  nest  until  they  are 
nearly  fledged.  It  occasionally  Iiappcns  that  the 
hen  begin.'  lay  again  before  the  preceding 
brood  have  jift  the  nest. 

ON  A  BLUSH. 

Of  all  the  tints  that  rainbows  boost, 

A  blusii  can  surely  cliarm  the  most; 

All  other  tints  to  sight  confined — 

But  blushes  speak  the  feeling  mind. 

Free  from  guilt,  yet  dreading  .sliame. 

And  fearful  of  imputed  blame. 

It  is  the  dye  that  nature  cliose 
In  which  to  dip  the  spotless  roM 
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f  I’niit  an&  |l0toer  6ar)Jin. 


DECEMBER. 

Defend  anemonei,  anrlcnlas,  and  carnations  In 
severe  weather;  tulips  shouid  also  be  defended 
In  bad  weather.  Fibrous-rooted  perenniais  and 
biennials  to  be  divided  and  planted ;  bulbs  may 
also  be  planted  in  mild  weather. 

In  December  and  January  you  may  place  pots 
of  rose-trees  in  the  hot-house  or  stove;  and 
honeysuckles  and  other  small  flowering  shrubs 
may  also  thus  be  forced  into  early  bloom ;  such 
as  Persian  lilac,  hypcricum  syringas,  rhoilodcn- 
drons,  and  other  American  plants,  besides 
African  heaths,  cytisus,  &c.  Forcing  should  be 
begun  moderately,  and  a  good  supply  of  fTcsh 
air  be  admitted  every  day.  As  the  plants  push 
forward,  the  heat  is  increased  till  the  flowers 
are  nearly  out,  and  then  they  arc  removed  to 
where  they  are  Intended  to  be  seen,  whicli  should 
not  be  a  very  cold  spot. 


BEGONIA  INCARNATA. 


Adtitii!i,  with  cadence  fltfnl,  hoarse,  and  deep. 
Sings  her  sad  plaint  in  every  wood  and  vale; 
While  truant  leaves  in  eddying  clusters  sweep. 
And  wrestling  branches  echo  back  the  wail. 

No  smiling  flowers  reloico  the  upland  hill, 

No  blooming  hawthorn  scents  the  evening  air, 
The  lark's  rich  strain  bath  ceased  the  grove  to 
thriU, 

The  redbreast  only  monarchises  there. 

Thus  man  his  seasons  hath— his  spring  of  bliss. 
His  summer  glories,  and  his  drear  decay. 
When  fallen  hopes  and  tattered  purposes. 

Like  autumn  leaves,  bestrew  life's  darksome 
way. 

ret,  faint  heart,  apt  though  gloom  thine  all 
ensphere. 


A  beautiful  and  free-flowering  stove  or  worm  I  Some  faitlifUi  robin  lingers  still  to  succour  and 


greenhouse  plant;  a  native  of  Mexico.  to  cheer.  John  Gbeet. 


TUIXGS  WORTHK  NOVVING— THE  SICK  BOOM  AND  NUESEBY, 


firings  Inotoing.  Sitli  gncnt  anlr  ^nrserjr. 


Cf.mf.xt  for  Cbika — Powder  lime,  and  sift  It 
tlirouKh  some  very  fine  muslin ;  then  tie  some  in 
a  thin  lilt  of  muslin,  wet  the  edges  of  the  broken 
china  witli  some  white  of  an  egg,  dust  the  lime 
quickly  on,  and  unite  the  pieces. 

To  Prevent  the  CKE.tKiNO  of  a  Door _ 

This  noise  may  be  immediately  removed  by  rub¬ 
bing  soap  or  oil  on  the  hinges. 

To  Clean  Cane-bottoh  Chairs _ Turn  up 

the  chair  bottom,  &c.,  and  with  hot  water  and  a 
sponge  wash  the  cane-work  well,  so  that  it  may 
become  completely  soaked.  Should  it  be  very 
dirty,  you  must  add  soap.  Let  it  dry  in  the  open 
air,  if  possible,  or  in  a  place  where  there  is  a 
thorough  drauglit,  and  it  will  become  as  tight 
and  tinu  as  when  new,  providing  that  it  lias  not 
been  broken. 

How  TO  Weld  Tortoise-Shell — Provide 
yourself  Avlth  a  pair  of  pincers  or  tongs,  so  con¬ 
structed  that  you  can  reach  four  indies  beyond 
the  rivet;  then  have  your  tortoise-shell  Hied 
clean  to  a  lap-joint,  carefully  observing  that  there 
is  no  grease  about  it ;  wet  the  joint  with  water ; 
apply  the  pincers  hot,  following  them  with  water, 
and  yon  will  tlnd  tile  shell  to  be  Joined  as  if  it 
were  one  piece. 

To  Bottle  Fruits. — Bum  a  match  in  a  bottle 
to  exhaust  all  air,  then  place  in  the  fmit  to  be 
preserved,  quite  dry,  and  without  blemish; 
sprinkle  sugar  between  each  layer,  put  in  the 
bung,  and  tie  bladder  over,  setting  the  bottle.s 
bungs  downwards,  in  a  large  stewpan  of  cold 
water,  with  hay  between  to  prevent  breaking. 
When  the  skin  is  Just  cracking,  take  tlicni  out. 
All  preserves  require  exclusion  from  the  air; 
place  a  piece  of  paper  dipped  in  sweet  oil  over 
tho  top  of  the  fniit;  prepare  tliin  paper,  im¬ 
mersed  in  gum-water,  and,  while  wet,  press  it 
over,  and  around  the  top  of  the  Jar ;  as  it  dries, 
it  will  become  quite  firm  and  tight. 

Indian  Ink _ I’nt  six  lighted  wicks  into  a 

dish  of  oil.  H.ing  an  iron  or  tin  concave  cover 
over  it  so  os  to  receive  all  the  smoke.  When 
there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soot  settled  to  the 
cover,  then  take  it  off  gently  with  a  feather  upon 
a  sheet  of  paper,  and  mix  it  up  with  guin-tra- 
gacanth  to  a  proper  consistence.  The  clearest 
oil  makes  the  finest  soot,  therefore  the  best  ink. 

Coloured  Inks. — To  make  green  ink,  dissolve 
equal  parts  of  crystallized  verdigris  and  cream 
of  tartar  in  water,  and  add  a  little  gum-arabic  to 
thicken  it.  To  make  purple  ink,  add  a  little 
alum  to  a  strained  decoction  of  log-wood ;  thicken 
with  a  little  gum-arabic.  Kcd  ink  is  made  by- 
boiling  powdered  cochineal  in  water ;  strain  and 
add  a  little  alum  and  gum.  The  fliicst  red  ink  is 
mode  by  dissolving  carmine  in  weak  carbonate  of 
potash  water,  or  in  liquid  ammonia;  the  latter  is 
superb,  inks  of  various  colours  may  be  made 
ftoni  a  strong  decoction  of  the  ingredients  used 
in  dyeing  mixed  with  a  little  alum  and  gum-arabic. 
Any  of  the  ordinary  water-colour  cakes  employed 
in  drawing,  diffused  through  water,  may  also  be 
used. 


Chilblains _ Rub  the  part  affected  with 

spirits  of  rosemary,  or  aromatic  camphorated 
cream,  afterwards  apply  pieces  of  sett  linen 
moistened  with  camphorated  spirits,  soap-lini¬ 
ment,  or  camphor-liniment.  When  the  swellings 
break  or  ulcerate,  apjily  poultices  and  cmollleot 
ointments  for  a  few  days. — Anotlier  remedy  is 
equal  quantities  of  sweet  oil,  lime-water,  and 
proof  spirits. 

Simple  Aperient  for  Children _ Infusion 

of  senna,  one  ounce;  mint-water,  half  an  ounce; 
calcined  magnesia,  one  scruple;  manna,  two 
drachms;  syrup  of  roses,  two  drachms.  Mix, 
and  give  In  doses  of  from  one  to  four  drachms, 
until  the  bowels  are  relieved. 

Remedy  for  IIoopino  Cough _ Take  of  Hux- 

ham's  tincture  of  bark,  five  ounces;  tincture  of 
cantharides,  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  of 
each  half  an  ounce.  Mix.  Hose,  ftom  half  a 
drachm  to  one  drachm.  This'should  not  be  used 
in  the  curly  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  Common  Black  Draught _ Infusion  of 

senna,  ten  drachms;  Kpsom  salts,  ten  drachms; 
tincture  of  senna,  compound  tincture  of  cai-do- 
moms,  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  of  each  one 
drachm. 

To  >fAKE  Barlet-water _ Boil  an  ounce  of 

pearl-barley  a  few  minutes  to  cleanse,  then  put 
in  it  a  quart  of  water,  simmer  an  hour;  when 
half  done,  put  into  it  a  bit  of  tVesh  lemon-peel, 
and  one  bit  of  sugar.  If  likely  to  be  too  thick, 
yon  may  put  another  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water. 
Lemon-Juice  may  be  added  to  fiavour. 

Cod-Liver  Oil _ Cod-llver  oil  is  neither  more 

nor  less  than  cod-oil  clarified ;  and  consequently 
two-thirds  of  its  medicinal  qualities  arc  abstracted 
thereby.  Cod-oii  can  be  purchased  pure  at  any 
wholesale  oll-warehonsc,  at  about  one-tlilrtieth 
part  of  the  price  charged  for  the  so-called  cod- 
liver  oil.  Many  persons  who  have  used  cod-oll 
pure  as  Imported,  have  found  it  to  answer  much 
better  than  tlie  cod-liver  oil  purchased  of  a 
druggist.  The  best  vehicle  for  taking  cod-llver 
oil  is  in  new  milk,  and  the  disagreeable  flavonr  of 
tile  drug  can  easily  be  covered  by  the  addition  of 
one  drachm  of  oil  of  orange-peel  to  eveiy  eight 
ounces  of  the  oil. 

Inflammation  of  the  Ete-lids. — The  follow¬ 
ing  ointment  has  been  found  very  beneficial  in 
intlammations  of  the  eye-ball  and  edges  of  the 
eye-lids.  Take  of  prepared  calomel,  one  scruple; 
spermaceti  ointment,  half  an  ounce ;  mix  them 
well  together  in  a  glass  mortar;  apply  a  small 
quantity  to  each  comer  of  tho  eye  every  night 
an '.  morning,  and  also  to  tho  edges  of  the  lids,  if 
they  arc  affected.  If  this  slionld  not  eventuaily 
remove  the  inflammation,  elder-flower  water 
may  be  applied  three  or  fonr  times  >-  day,  by 
means  of  an  eyc-enp.  The  bowels  .  liould  be 
kept  in  a  rclaxative  state,  by  taking  occasionally 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  Cheltenham  or 
Epsom  salts. 
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licmpts  for  Caohcrir. 

THiyOS  IN  SEASON  FOR  DECEMBER. 

Fish. — Barbel,  brill,  carp,  cod,  cockles,  crabs, 
eels,  dace,  haddocks,  herrings,  ling,  lobsters, 
oysters,  mussels,  perch,  pike,  plaice,  shrimps, 
skate,  smelts,  sprats,  tench,  thornback,  whitings, 
soles. 

Meat _ Beef,  mutton,  house  lamb,  pork, 

venison. 

Poultry.— Turkeys,  geese,  fowls,  pullets,  duck¬ 
lings,  pigeons,  rabbits. 

Gave _ Grouse,  partridges,  pheasants,  hares, 

snipes,  wild-fowls. 

Vegetables _ Brocoli,  Scotch  kale,  cardoons, 

celery,  leeks,  onions,  parsnips,  eschalots,  w  inter 
spinach. 

Fruits _ Apples,  pears,  filberts,  walnuts,  figs, 

grapes,  melons,  plne-applcs,  quinces,  medlars, 
and  dried  fruits. 


Prominent  in  our  list  of  Christmas  delicacies, 
the  turkey,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  stands 
unrivalled,  and  on  this  account  we  shall  treat  of 
how  to  cook  and  carve  it. 

To  Boil  Turkey. — Draw  the  sinews  from  the 
legs,  and  in  taking  out  the  inside  be  very  careful 
not  to  tear  the  liver,  nor  let  the  gall  touch  it, 
then  twist  the  head  under  the  wing.  Make  a 
stufling  of  bread,  herbs,  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg, 
lemon-peel,  a  few  oysters  or  an  anchovy,  a  bit  of 
butter,  some  suet,  and  an  egg;  put  this  into  the 
crop,  fasten  up  the  skin,  and  boil  the  turkey  in  a 
fioui^  cloth  to  make  it  very  white.  Have  ready 
oystcr-sance  made  with  butter,  and  pour  it  over 
the  bird,  sometimes  liver  and  lemon-sauce  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  Hen  birds  are  best  for  boiling,  and  should 
be  young. 

To  Roast  Turret _ Observe  the  same  rules 

for  trussing  as  are  given  for  boiled  turkey.  Put 
a  stuffing  of  aau.sage-meat;  or  i!  sausages  are  to 
be  scn'cd  in  the  dish,  a  bread-stuffing.  Mind  in 
cooking  that  the  fire  strikes  weil  through  the 
breast,  as  it  is  often  not  done  enough.  A  strip  of 
paper  piaced  over  will  prevent  it  from  scorching 
while  the  other  parts  roast.  Baste  well,  and  troth 
it  np,  serve  it  with  gravy  in  the  dish,  and  plenty 
of  bread-sauce  in  a  tureen.  Add  a  few  crumbs 
and  a  beaten  egg  to  the  stuffing  of  sausage-meat. 
Time  allowed  for  cooking  a  small  turkey,  stuffed 
—an  hour  and  a  quarter. 


To  Carvs  a  Turrit.— Fix  your  fork  In  the 
middle  of  the  breast,  which  is  considered  the 


finest  part  of  the  bird,  and  which  it  is  usual  to 
distribute  as  far  as  it  wiil  go;  then  take  off  the 
wing,  the  next  delicacy,  in  the  direction  figs.  1 — 
2;  divide  the  Joint  at'l,  lift  up  the  pinion  with 
your  fork,  and  draw  the  wing  towards  the  leg, 
which  wiil  separate  the  fleshy  part  more  naturally 
than  by  the  knife ;  cut  between  the  leg  and  body 
at  3  to  the  bone,  2,  give  the  blade  a  sudden  turn. 
Perform  a  similar  operation  on  the  other  side ; 
next  remove  the  neck  bones,  and  divide  the 
brea.st  from  the  back  by  rutting  through  the 
whole  of  tlie  ribs  close  to  the  breast.  Turn  up 
the  back,  press  the  point  of  the  knife  about  half, 
way  between  the  neck  and  rump,  and  on  raising 
the  lower  end  it  will  separate  easily.  Turn  the 
rump  from  you,  take  off  the  sidesmen,  and  the 
operation  is  complete.  Divide  the  drumsticks, 
which  being  tougli,  should  be  reserved  till  last. 
Give  a  portion  of  the  stuffing  or  forced  meat  to 
each  person. 

A  Chrlstmas  Plum-Puppixo _ A  pound-pud¬ 

ding  should  consist  of  a  pound  of  suet,  cut  in 
Iiicces  not  too  fine,  a  pound  of  currants,  and  a 
pound  of  raisins  stoned,  four  eggs,  half  a  grated 
nutmeg,  an  ounce  of  citron  and  lemon-peel  shred 
fine,  a  tcaspoonful  of  beaten  ginger,  half  a 
pound  of  bread-crumbs,  and  halt  a  pound  of 
ttour,  and  a  pint  of  milk;  bent  the  eggs  first,  add 
half  the  milk,  beat  them  together,  and  by  degrees 
stir  in  the  flour,  then  the  suet,  spice  and  fruit, 
and  os  much  milk  us  will  mix  it  together  very 
thick;  then  take  a  clean  cloth,  dip  in  boiling 
water,  and  squeeze  dry.  While  the  water  is 
boiling  quick,  put  in  your  pudding,  which  should 
boil  at  least  five  hours. 

CiiRisTsiAS  Mixce-Pie _ Take  a  pound  of  beef 

free  from  skin  and  strings,  and  ehop  it  very  fine ; 
then  2  pounds  of  suet,  which  likewise  pick  and 
chop ;  then  add  3  lbs.  of  currants  nicely  cleaned 
and  perfectly  dry,  U  lbs.  of  apples,  the  peel  and 
Juice  of  a  lemon,  I  a  pint  of  sweet  wine,  ^  a 
nutmeg,  and  a  few  cloves  and  mace,  with  pimento 
in  fine  powder.  Have  citron,  orange,  and  lemon- 
peel  ready  and  put  some  in  each  of  the  pies  when 
made.  Make  a  sufficient  quantity  of  puff-paste, 
which  should  be  made  by  rubbing  butter  in  dry 
flour,  mixing  afterwards  with  sufficient  cold 
water  to  work  it  into  a  stiff  paste ;  then  roll 
about  os  thick  as  a  crown-piece,  put  a  layer  of 
butter  all  over,  then  sprinkle  on  a  little  flour; 
double  np  and  roll  out  again;  continue  this 
doubling  and  rolling  seven  or  eight  times,  tlien 
It  is  fit  for  use. 


Welcore  Home _ Let  me  especially  recom¬ 

mend  to  a  young  wife  a  considerate  attention  to 
whatever  her  husband  will  require  irAen  he  eomes 
home  before  he  comes  home;  in  order  that,  on 
bis  return,  she  may  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
share  in  the  comfort  and  epjoyment  for  which 
she  has  provided,  and  may  not  be  running  about 
after  his  usual  and  reasonable  requirements,  ex- 
posed  to  his  reproaches  for  her  negligence,  and 
to  those  of  her  own  conscience,  if  she  have  any. 
—Home  TnUht/or  Home  Peace. 
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Stlcdtlj  (gytotts. 

The  Poets  Rcnxs  and  Hooo _ I  don’t  think 

that  any  two  poets  could  be  more  unlike  in  dis¬ 
position  and  temperament  than  Rums  and  HofCK- 
The  former  was  from  youth  to  manhood  a  prey 
to  alternating  fits  of  excitement  and  despondency. 
He  wrote,  for  the  most  part,  with  care  and 
difficulty,  and  in  Ids  productions  there  was  con¬ 
densed  force.  Hogg,  on  the  contrary,  had  his 
joyous  moods,  seemingly  without  any  reaction  of 
gloom.  With  tile  help  of  “  the  scalte”  he  com¬ 
posed  with  great  facility,  and  had  a  dislike  to 
correction  afterwards.  His  temper  was  sustained 
and  equable;  his  ambition,  thougli  stedfast, 
was  of  a  quiet  character ;  and,  though  baffied,  as 
it  often  happened,  in  his  purpose,  he  was  never 
for  a  moment  cast  down.  Surely  there  never  has 
been  any  instance  of  the  pursuit  of  literature 
under  circumstances  more  untoward  than  those 
which  the  shepherd  so  cheerfully  encountered. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  difficulties  attending  his 
first  attempt  at  publication.  Rcing  appointed  to 
the  vastly  pleasant  and  poetical  ta.sk  of  driving  a 
herd  of  cattle  from  Kttrick  to  Edinburgh,  for 
AH  Hallow'  Fair,  in  the  dreary  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  he  suddenly  conceived  the  notion  of  getting 
a  volume  into  print ;  but  having  no  manuscript 
on  hand,  he  tried  during  his  walks  to  remember 
the  verses,  and  as  often  as  they  recurred,  ran  into 
a  shop  to  borrow  a  stump  of  pen  and  morsel  of 
paper  to  note  them  down.  In  this  way  copy  was 
provided.  Luckily  for  his  purpose,  he  found  a 
good-natured  printer,  and  an  octavo  volume  or 
pamphlet  was  produced  in  a  week,  with  which  he 
returned  to  the  forest — Memoin  qf  a  Literary 
Veteran. 

Tuf.  Ptsauids _ Ho  who  has  stood  on  tlie 

■nmmit  of  the  most  ancient,  and  yet  the  must 
miglity,  monument  of  ids  power  and  pride  ever 
raised  by  man,  and  lias  looked  out  and  round  to 
the  far  horizon,  where  Lybia  and  Arabia  lie 
silent,  and  hatli  seen  at  bis  feet  the  land  of 
Egypt,  dividing  their  dark  solitudes  with  a  nar¬ 
row  vale,  beautiful  and  green,  the  mere  enamelled 
setting  of  one  solitar)’,  shiuingrivcr,must  receive 
impressions  which  lie  can  never  convey,  for  he 
cannot  deflne  them  to  himself.  They  arc  the 
tombs  of  Cheops  and  Ccphrencs,  says  tlie  Grecian. 
They  are  the  tomlis  of  Sctli  and  Enoch,  says  the 
wild  and  imaginative  Arabian.  An  English 
traveller,  witli  a  mind  wanned,  perhaps,  and 
misled  by  his  heart,  tells  you  that  the  large 
pyTaiuid  7iiay  have  contained  the  ashes  of  the 
patriarch  Joseph.  It  is  all  this  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  very  charm  of  a  visit  to  these  ancient 
monuments.  You  smile,  and  your  smile  is  fol- 
lowed  and  reproved  by  a  sigh.  One  thing  you 
iwoic— that  the  chief,  aud  the  philosopher,  and 
the  poet  of  the  times  of  old,  men  “  who  mark 
fields  as  they  pass  with  their  own  mighty  names," 
have  certainly  been  here;  that  Alexander  has 
spurred  his  war-horse  to  its  base;  and  Pytha¬ 
goras,  with  naked  feet,  has  probably  stood  upon 
Its  summit _ Bithop  lleher. 

Hatdk — Stepping  into  a  London  mnsic-shop, 
snouired  of  the  music-seller  if  he  bad  any 


good  new  music.  “Certainly  I  have;  here  is 
some  sublime  music  of  Haydn’s.”  “  Oh,  no," 
coldly  returned  the  composer,  “  I’ll  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that."  “How,  sir,  despise  Haydn’s 
music!  What  fault  do  you  And  with  it?”  in¬ 
quired  he.  “  Plenty,  plenty ;  but  it  is  no  matter 
why.  Show  me  some  other  music.”  The  shop¬ 
keeper  was  an  enthusiastic  Haydnist,  and  sneer- 
ingly  replied  to  his  request,  “  I  have  music,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  not  for  a  gentleman  of  your  taste ;” 
and,  so  saying,  he  turned  his  back  upon  him. 
Haydn  was  going  away,  laughing  in  his  sleeve, 
when  an  acquaintance  entered  the  shop,  and  ac¬ 
costed  him  by  his  name.  The  shopkeeper  turned 
round  in  an  instant  at  the  name,  and,  still  iVown- 
ing  at  the  affront  put  upon  his  favourite,  said  to 
the  gentleman  who  had  just  come  in,  “Haydn? 
Here’s  a  pretty  fellow  for  you,  who  says  he  does  not 
like  that  great  man’s  music."  The  other  laughed 
heartily.  An  explanation  followed,  and  the 
blushing,  laughing,  and  admiring  music-seller 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  only  man  who 
dared  with  impunity  to  And  fault  with  Haydn’s 
music _ Biography  of  Haydn. 


Paulina  (Devizes). — “A  gentleman  has  paid 
me  marked  attention  for  twelve  months;  but  he 
appears  always  so  nervous  and  diffident  as  never 
yet  to  have  mustered  courage  sufficient  to  ask 
me  whether  I  will  have  him  or  not.  If  he  docs 
not  shortly  propose  (having  neither  father  or 
brothers),  shall  1  be  acting  wrong  in  asking  him 
ills  intentions?” — The  prejudices  and  customs  of 
the  country  in  which  wo  live  F'.iould  bercs])cctcd. 
We  do  conceive,  moreover,  that  female  delicacy 
— which  wc  hope  the  daughters  of  England  will 
never  lose — forbids  that  1’aulina  should,  under 
any  circumstances,  in  common  parlance,  “i>op 
the  question.”  if  her  lover  be  really  sincere,  he 
will  soon  propose.  Re  patient. 

Florence  (Hrlghton) _ Wo  observe  yonr  in. 

structlons  in  not  extracting  from  yonr  letter, 
and  our  answer  simply  is,  that  two  and  two  make 
not  Avc,  any  more  than  two  swallows  make  a 
summer ;  so  neither  docs  wedlock  alirayt  make 
two  persons  happy.  Rut  why  ?  In  the  present 
case,  perhaps,  Florence  herself  can  best 
answer. 

“Dear  Mr.  Editor,— I  see  so  many  young 
ladies  apply  to  you  for  advice  in  their  love  diffi¬ 
culties  that  I,  albeit  very  thy  anil  rcstrred,  have 
at  lust  made  up  my  mind  to  do  the  same.  I  am 
an  oiqihan,  living  with  a  inoiilcn  aunt,  who, 
thougli  kind-lieartcd,  has  a  little  frostiness 
about  her  which  is  very  chilling  to  one  of  my 
disposition,  and  which  forbids  my  opening  my 
heart  to  her.  My  cause  of  unhappiness  is  this : 
I  am  engaged  to  a  young  man  of  my  own  age, 
to  whom,  I  own,  I  am  deeply  attached ;  but  for 
the  last  few  months  a  shadow  has  come  Iietwcen 
me  and  my  love.  I  have  heard  from  an  authentic 
source  that  ho  has  lately  given  himself  up  to 
gambling ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  true 
(although  be  denies  It), from  the  wild  excitement 
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of  spirits  I  hare  observed  in  him  sometimes,  and 
the  fe^ul  depression  at  others.  Erer  since  I 
have  named  my  suspicions  to  him,  he  has  denied 
their  having  any  foundation,  and  urged  me  to 
shorten  the  time  of  probation  de^d(^  on  ere  I 
become  his  wife.  What  shall  I  dol  1  wouid 
wiiiingiy  iay  down  my  life  for  him ;  but  I  can- 
not  become  the  wife  of  a  gambicr — Coxsttantia.” 
_We  approve  of  Constastia'.s  feeilngs;  stili  we 
wouid  wish  to  say  a  word  for  the  young  man 
whom  she  fears  is  the  stave  of  so  debasing  a  vice. 
Urge,  with  that  tenderness  and  feeling  which  a 
sensible  and  amiable  woman  ran  so  well  describe, 
the  deep  love  you  feel  for  him,  your  willingness 
to  share  his  sorrows  and  tread  the  thorny  path  of 
life  witli  him ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a.ssure  him 
that,  if  he  persist  in  the  dangerous  vice  of  gam¬ 
bling,  he  will  break  your  heart,  and  peril  his  own 
character  and  prospects ;  tlicn  ask  him  to  reward 
your  confidence  by  gising  up  for  ever  “  the  hazard 
of  the  die.”  If  he  truly  love,  he  cannot  withstand 
this  appeal;  and  Constanti a,  when  assured  that 
ho  has  reformed,  must  end  the  good  work  by 
being  to  him  that  greatest  boon  on  earth,  a  loving 
and  gentle  wife. 

Jake  (Leicestcr-sqnare  “  I  have  a  lover  of 
whom  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  his  perfect  sincerity. 
Before  entirely  surrendering  my  heart,  1  shruld 
wish,  if  possible.,  to  apply  some  test  to  ascertain 
if  his  profes.sions  are  sincere.  Can  yon  aid  me 
in  my  views  f" — If  Jane  herself  cannot  discover 
this  important  secret,  how  should  we  ?  Iajvc,  no 
doubt,  is  much  easier  counterfeited  than  con¬ 
cealed.  We  are  sorry  wo  cannot  offer  Jake  more 
consolation  than  this. 

Anxiou.s  Inquiker  (I.ancashlre) — “  Will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  give  mu  your  opinion  and 
advice  in  the  following  case.  I  have  l)ecn  keep¬ 
ing  company  for  some  months  with  a  very  agree¬ 
able  young  inan,  my  own  age,  who  always  treated 
me  with  great  respect  till  his  friends  oi>posed 
our  acquaintance  (ftom  selfish  motives),  since 
which  time  he  has  been  more  distant  in  public, 
and  takes  no  more  notice  of  me  than  any  other 
person ;  still  he  visits  me  as  often,  and  is  quite 
as  affectionate  and  kind  in  his  behaviour  when 
we  are  alone.  Now,  Judging  from  his  conduct, 
should  you  believe  him  to  be  acting  honourably  ?” 
—Affection  is  at  all  times  to  be  doubted  where 
the  attentions  bestowed  in  private  arc  carefully 
avoided  in  public.  An  Anxious  iNguiKKB  sliould 
repel  sueh  advances  when  offered  again,  as  it  is 
obvious  they  arc  not  sincere. 

Lavinia  CioTiLDA  (Copenhagen) _ “  A  young 

man  whom  I  love,  and  who  used,  when  ho  lived 
in  the  same  town,  to  be  very  kind  to  me,  will  now, 
when  he  occasionally  comes,  pass  me  in  the  street 
without  looking  or  speaking.  What  shall  I  dot” 
— Forget  him  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  total  extent  of  telegraph  in  England  is 
nearly  4000  miles,  rcprc.sentlng  an  outlay  of 
about  £300,000.  Tho  total  amount  of  wire  laid 
down  for  the  purpose  la  upwards  of  4,000,000 
yards;  and  the  number  of  telegraph  posts  some¬ 
where  about  100,000.  The  staff  of  tmployCt  may 
bo  taken  at  upwards  of  800  persons. 


Notice. — All  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Magazine  are  now  reprinted,  and  can  be  bad 
by  ordering  of  any  bookseller  in  town  or 
country.  Should  any  diflSculty  or  delay  arise 
in  this  respect,  by  forwarding  a  Post-office 
order  for  the  amount  (with  six  stamps  extra 
for  postage)  to  tho  publisher,  S.  0.  Beeton, 
18,  Bouverie-street,  Fleet-street,  London, 
the  numbers  will  be  sent  direct  from  the 
Office. 

All  communications  for  tho  Editor,  books, 
&c.,  must  be  addressed  to  the  Office,  18,  llonvcric- 
strcct,  Fleet-strcct. 


E.  A.  C.  (Bedford-square.)— To  tho  candid  and 
lady-liko  communication  of  our  correspondent 
we  reply,  that  she  has  done  ns  but  justice  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  we  are  incapable  of  any  deceit,  or 
can  e.xercisc  any  control  over  the  distribution  of 
tile  prizes.  The  best  intentions  are  sulijeet  to 
misconstruction  by  tho  narrow-minded  and  un¬ 
charitable.  The  sequel  will  prove  us  true  to  our 
engagements — cans  peur  et  sane  reproehe. 

.SoMEjusETSBiEE. — In  an  early  number  we  will 
comply  with  your  request. 

C.  T.  (Beckham.)— If  the  grease  has  not  been 
long  on  the  cover  of  the  book,  try  the  following : 
Dip  a  piece  of  clean  fiannel  into  spiiits  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  rub  the  spots  till  they  disappear. 

M.viiiAKNE  (Barham  Wood).— We  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  meet  your  wishes. 

Sarah  1).  C — Vour  request  is  not  seasonable. 
In  tlic  spring  we  will  select  a  pattern. 

H.  N.  (Holloway.) — Certainly ;  see  tho  wrapper 
of  tho  present  number. 

C.  M.  (London.) — For  tho  kind  feelings  and 
good  wishes  you  express,  and  the  zeal  you  have 
shown  in  procuring  for  us  so  large  a  number  of 
subscriber^  we  feel  obliged. 

J.  S.  H.  (Lincoln.) — Wo  appreciate  your 
motives,  but  you  will  perceive  we  have  deter- 
mined  upon  not  adopting  a  fortnightly  issue  at 
present. 

L.  D.'s  Friend — A  red  nose  is  caused  by 
indigestion,  but  not  unfrcquently  by  tight  lacing. 
For  the  former  we  recommend  the  following 
treatment :  Take  of  tho  common  digestive  pill, 
which  is  comiHHied  of  rhubarb,  one  in  the  middle 
of  each  day ;  be  careful  to  take  moderate  exercise 
every  day,  and  when  coming  in  from  tho  air, 
particularly  avoid  the  fire. 

Anxious  Emma _ The  numbers  drawn  will  be 

published,  and  all  cheques  corresi>ondlng  with 
them  will  be  prizes. 

Ariel  (Southampton) _ Jlany  thanks.  Mnch 

as  we  desire  to  meet  vour  wishes  in  the  matter 
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fou  refer  to,  we  arc  reluctantly  compelled  at 
present  to  determine  otherwiee. 

L.  H.  (Southwark.) — A  cheque  shall  be  for¬ 
warded  by  post  on  inclosing  your  proper  address 

J.  A _ Tlie  ballot  will  be  public.  It  it  not 

essentially  necessary  that  you  should  attend,  as 
the  numbers  drawn  will  be  published,  as  it  usual 
with  the  National  Freehold  Land  Society.  The 
back  numbers  are  all  now  in  print,  and  yon  can 
procure  three  or  more  copies  of  each  number  if 
you  so  desire  it. 

EmiA  H _ The  fortnightly  issue  will  not  take 

place  at  present. 

E.  C.  D.  (Warrington.) — When  penning  the 
notice  it  was  in  the  belief  that  a  double  wrapper 
would  have  been  given,  in  which  case  the  infor- 
matton  you  require  would  have  appeared.  While 
thanking  yon  for  the  kind  interest  you  manifest 
in  our  progress,  we  express  a  hope  that  the  ex¬ 
planation  0ven  on  the  wTapper  of  the  present 
number  will  prove  all  you  can  desire. 

M.  A.  It.  (Camberwell.) — Declined  with  thanks. 
SIakion  (Pimlico). — The  addition  yon  have 

made  to  the  number  of  onr  subscribers  entitles 
yon  to  onr  thanks. 

C.  A.  K.  (Lisson  Grove.) — Yonr  wish  relative 
to  the  crochet  collar  shall  be  complied  with.  It 
was  in  the  anticipation  that  we  should  have  been 
compelled  to  issue  fortnightly  numbers,  and  so 
have  closed  the  first  volume  at  Christmas,  which 
led  to  our  denominating  the  prizes  as  “New 
Year’s  Gifts.”  One  cheque  only  is  given  with 
the  double  number. 

PoETBT  Declined _ “There  Is  a  Friend  that 

Sighs  for  Thee” — “The  Lily  of  Lorn.” 

CoxsTAKCE  (Middlesex) _ Thanks  for  the 

trouble  yon  have  taken.  In  reference  to  the 
statement  made  to  you,  we  can  only  observe  that 
it  is  utterly  unworthy  your  belief. 

Stella  (Hants)— Must  pardon  ns  for  saying 
that  her  verses,  on  a  second  perusal,  require  so 
completely  rcconstmcting,  as  to  compel  our  de¬ 
clining  their  insertion.  The  watch  will  be  for¬ 
warded  in  the  way  most  agreeable  to  the  winner. 

Emma  Bolet  (Norwich) — It  is  necessary  that 
yon  shonid  again  forward  your  name  when 
inclosing  the  twelve  cheques  which  complete  the 
volume.  We  have  not  a  right  cover  by  us  for 
the  .same  number;  but  this  is  of  little  importance, 
as  tlie  wrappers  will  be  tom  off  when  the  volume 
is  bound. 

R.  W.  Folet — A  chance  of  a  prize  will  ac¬ 
company  each  set  of  the  magazine.  It  will  be 
conMdered  fair  for  a  subscriber  to  take  as  many 
sets  as  he  pleases. 

E.  A.  Hatch  (Newton  Abbott). — It  is  requisite 
that  your  name  and  address  shonid  accompany 
the  twelve  cheques  when  forwarded  to  the  office. 
The  mles  neccssaiy  to  be  observed  arc  given  on 
the  wrapper  of  the  present  number. 

T.  S.  B.  (Devonport.) — We  have  heard  of  mar¬ 
riages,  fortunes,  and  all  sorts  of  contingencies 
depending  upon  the  accnmnlation  of  nsed  postage- 
stamps;  but  at  present  we  know  of  no  opening 
for  disposing  of  10,000  of  these  defaced  likenesses 
of  royalty.  As  it  is  for  a  charitable  purpose, 
perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can  point  out  a 
channel. 


J.  D.  Geattaii _ Yon  may  safely  forward  the 

numbers  of  the  magazine  by  post  for  6d.  llie 
best  and  readiest  way  of  procniing  the  work  is 
throngh  yonr  bookseller,  and  this  will  entitle  you  * 
to  precisely  the  same  advantages  as  if  the  num-  j 
bers  were  supplied  from  our  office. 

Baba  (Edinboro') _ See  wrapper. 

H.  S.  M.  (Suffolk.) — We  will  forward  ehcqne  C 
on  the  receipt  of  yonr  name  and  address. 

A.  B.  (Lewes.)--Yon  should  not  have  inclosed 
your  ch^ue.  Supply  your  proper  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  and  we  will  return  it. 

S.  A.  A.  (Oxford  Market.) — ^Yon  tax  our  gal¬ 
lantry  in  referring  the  matter  to  us.  Your  friend's 
letter  was  duly  forwarded. 

Panset  (Surrey) _ Supply  your  address,  and 

the  cheque  shall  be  forwarded. 

Thebesa  (Edinboro') _ As  the  smell  of  turpen¬ 

tine  is  objectionable,  try  the  following  mode  of  1 
cleaning  gloves,  without  wetting : — Lay  the  gloves 
on  a  clean  board ;  make  a  mixture  of  dried  fuller's 
earth  and  powdered  alum,  and  pass  them  over  1 
on  each  side  with  a  common  stiff  brush ;  then  . 
sweep  it  off,  and  sprinkle  them  with  dry  bran  | 
and  whiting,  and  dust  them  well.  This,  if  they  ! 
be  not  exceedingly  greasy,  will  render  them  1 
quite  clean ;  but  if  they  are  much  soiied,  take  ' 
out  the  grease  with  crumbs  of  toasted  bread,  and  1 
powder  of  burnt  bone;  then  pass  them  over  with  * 
a  woollen  cloth,  dipped  in  fuller’s  earth  or  alum  | 
powder;  and  in  this  manner  they  can  be  cleaned  | 
without  wetting,  which  frequently  shi'lnks  and  I 
spoils  them.  | 

L.  E.  A.  (Surrey.) — If  the  spots  are  caused  by  j 
mildew,  the  probability  is  the  colour  has  gone,  j 
and  we  know  of  no  means  by  which  this  can  be  j 
restored.  I 

CoMHCNiCATioKs  RECEIVED _ R.  Soidersou  j 

(Clitheroe,  Lancashire)— A  Subscriber.  For  puff  j 
paste,  see  Cookery — W.  S.  Wilson  (S.  Shields)  j 
— Moss-rose-bl’d  must  pardon  the  Sibyl,  the 
number  of  questions  received  being  so  numerous 
— M.  M.  R.  Thanks— E.  J.  (Leighton  Buzzard) —  j 
John  Lee.<<  (Pontypool) — Minna  (Harrietshom). 

It  will  do  then — C.  (Yorkshire).  Far  from  of-  ' 
fending,  we  thank  you,  though  we  have  not  room 
to  insert  it,  as  it  came  late — J.  Brown — Stella 
(Hants).  Many  thanks — Anne  W.  (Clowbeck), 
Quite  Tight. 

A  Youthfiti,  Writer _ Much  as  we  are  de¬ 

sirous  of  obliging  you,  we  cannot  in  the  present 
instance  insert  your  MS.  Wo  have  read  your 
tale  with  all  the  attention  and  willingness  to  ap¬ 
prove,  which  to  a  youthful  writer  we  ore  anxious 
to  concede.  The  tale  wants  incident;  and  the 
diction  is  crude  and  unfinished.  Still  our  motto 
is  “Persevere;”  and  if  “A  Youthful  Writer” 
will  study  our  paper  on  the  “  Art  of  Compo¬ 
sition,”  as  given  in  the  present  number,  we  hope 
ere  long  to  insert  a  contribution  of  his  in  our 
magazine. 

E.  J.  (Walworth-road.) — Thanks  for  your  kind 
offer;  we  shall  send  you  some  prospectuses  for 
the  purpose  of  distributing.  Practical  receipts, 
especially  if  tested,  are  always  acceptable. 

Beta  (Sheffield) _ We  hate  met  the  difficulty 

you  point  to.  See  the  “  Rules  for  Drawing  "  on 
the  wrapper  of  tlie  present  number. 
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PAPERS  ON  DANCING.— No.  IV. 

THE  FOLKA. 

We  select  for  OUT  present  illnstration  one  bis  kdj;  ho  should  support  her  with  tho 
of  the  most  ancient,  and  yet  the  most  popu-  right  hand  placed  aronnd  the  waist.  Tho 
lar,  of  modern  dances,  viz.,  the  Polka.  arm  destined  to  support  the  lady  alone  re- 

The  position  of  the  gentleman  and  lady,  quires  a  certain  degree  of  vigour;  a  natural 
in  dancing  the  polka,  is  almost  similar  to  grace,  an  elasticity,  and  an  extreme  case, 
that  of  the  ordinary  waltz.  The  gentle-  should  prevail  in  all  the  movements  of  the 
man  should  place  himself  almost  opposite  gentleman. 
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Tlio  left  hand,  whwJj  holds  the  lady’s 
right,  should  be  half  extended  from  the 
body;  the  arm  neither  too  stiff  nor  too 
much  bent,  which  would  look  affected  in 
one  case,  asd  gauche  in  the  other. 

The  gentleman  should  hold  bis  lady 
neither  too  near  nor  too  distant  from 
him :  too  great  a  prennity  would  be 
contrary  to  the  lawa  of  propriety  and 
grace;  while  too  great  a  distance  woald 
render  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  the 
turns  and  evolutions  which  form  part  of 
this  dance.  In  short,  the  gentleman  must 
determine,  by  bis  own  good  taate,  the  law 
of  that  space  which  is  to  exist  between  his 
partner  and  himself. 

The  lady  should  place  her  right  hand 
in  that  of  the  gentleman,  the  other  grace¬ 
fully  resting  on  his  ahoulder;  she  will 
leave  her  head  in  its  natural  position,  and 
avoid  raising  it,  lowering  it,  turning  it  to 
the  right  or  left ;  the  most  simple  attitude 
being  that  best  adapted  to  the  polka,  as  in¬ 
deed  it  is  to  all  the  dances  and  waltzes  we 
are  about  to  describe. 

She  should  let  heisetf  be  gnided  entirely 
by  the  gentleman,  who  alone  imparts  to 
her  the  direction  of  the  dance,  conducts 
her  to  this  or  that  part  of  the  ball-room, 
and  decides  the  repose  and  the  re-com- 
mcnccment  of  the  dance.  A  lady  is  re¬ 
puted  so  much  the  better  dancer  or  waltzer 
as  she  obeys  with  confidence  and  freedom 
the  evolutions  directed  by  the  gentleman 
who  conducts  her. 

TOB  STBrS  OF  Tnii  POUCA. 

The  polka  is  danced  in  two-four  time,  a 
tnilitaty  march  movement  rather  slow. 

The  step  of  the  polka  is  divided  into 
three  times. 

For  the  first  time,  the  left  heel  mnst  be 
raised  to  the  side  of  the  right  leg,  witii- 
out  passing  behind  it,  and  so  as  to  glide  along 
the  calf.  In  this  position  you  spring  upon 
the  right  foot,  so  as  to  throw  the  left  foot 
forward. 

The  second  and  third  times  are  com¬ 
posed  of  two  jetes ;  the  first  with  the  right, 
and  the  second  with  the  left  foot ;  taking 
care  that  two  feet  are  kept  nearly  on  the 
same  line. 

At  the  second  petit  pat,  yon  lift  the  right 


leg,  the  heel  near  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
left  calf;  and  you  let  the  fourth  time  of 
the  measure  form  a  pause  or  rest,  so  that 
three  times  only  are  marked  by  the  dance. 
You  re-comicnce  with  the  glissade  en 
rioant  of  the  right  foot,  and  so  continue 
alternately. 

The  gentleman  should  always  begin  with 
the  left  foot,  and  the  lady  with  the  right, 
as  in  the  ordinary  waltz. 

The  polka  presents  in  its  cxeention  many 
special  evolutions,  which  contribute  much 
to  its  variety,  and  which  a  practised  dancer 
never  fails  tborouglily  to  acquire.  He  should 
cause  his  lady  to  turn  in  every  way,  to  re¬ 
tire  from  or  advance  towards  him  in  a  right 
line,  by  means  of  that  movement  known 
to  waltzers  as  the  redowa;  he  should  even, 
in  certain  coses,  and  when  the  crowd 
leaves  to  each  couple  scarcely  space  to 
move,  faire  pivoter  his  lady,  in  slackening 
his  steps,  so  as  to  form  a  space  for  himself. 

It  is  needless  to  inform  our  readers  that 
these  variations  are  entirely  at  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  gentleman,  who  introduces 
them  in  the  dance  according  to  bis  plea¬ 
sure,  or  the  exigencies  of  a  crowded  ball¬ 
room. 

Whoever  pretends  to  dance  the  polka,  in 
a  ball-room,  without  sufficient  previous 
study,  will  infallibly  exhibit  themselves,  if 
not  us  ridicnlous,  at  least  awkward,  and  serve 
as  a  contrast  to  those  who  have  given  it  the 
attention  it  requires. 

The  polka  of  mauvait  ton  can  alone  be 
improvised ;  the  polka  of  society  will  always 
exact  instruction  and  study. 


Idle  Habits.  —  The  absurd  practice  which 
some  people  have  of  playing  with  any  object 
nearest  at  hand  whiie  talking  should  be  gnnrdud 
against,  as  it  is  generally  an  indication  of  va¬ 
cancy  of  thought.  We  remember  to  have  read 
of  a  celebrated  gentleman  of  the  long  robe  who 
had  a  habit  of  twirling  and  twisting  a  bit  of 
packthread  about  his  fingers  whenever  be  was 
pleading,  insomuch  tliat  some  of  his  brethren 
began  to  think  ho  could  not  plead  without  it ; 
and  one  day,  some  waggish  barrister  who  was 
opposed  to  him  in  a  certain  canse,  acting  upon 
this  notion,  alily  removed  the  packthread  out  of 
bia  reach.  The  reault  was  aa  anticipated : 
that  bit  of  packthread  was  evidently  the  ihrtad 
of  hit  diicoune,  and  having  lost  it,  he  fiounderM 
about  for  acme  time,  and  cveataally  lost  bis 
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WOMAN’S  SOCIAL  AND  DOMESTIC 
VIRTUES  CONSIDERED. 

ESSAY  Vlir. 


“LaplnsteiladertlnS  d’nnc  femme  e«t  d'ln- 
*plrcr  un  aentlmcnt  sinr^re.  Dans  cette  vie 
d'i'uprcuvcs  morale^  et  de  douleurs  physiques 
qui  cst  presque  entieremcnt  notre  partagc,cequi 
Bons  console,  e'est  nnc  affection  profonde  ct  snre. 
Si  tu  la  reponssc  dans  re  moment,  qni  salt  si  tn  la 
retrouverasjamaist" — Madame  C.  Uodin. 


It  is  undoulitcdly  true  that  at  no  One 
I  period  did  woman  ever  enjoy  a  higher 
i  place  in  man’s  estimation  than  the  present 
I  day.  The  olden  days  of  chivalry,  when 
i  the  honoured  fair  fame  of  the  sex  was 
vindicated,  were  all  days  of  noise  and  show, 
hut  of  no  real  advantage  to  woman.  All 
the  good  she  derived  was  a  few  hours  of 
enjoyment  in  festive  carousal,  but  her  sta- 
i  tion  was  in  no  way  bettered ;  she  was  the 
mere  tame  instrument  in  the  bands  of  man, 
and  as  a  regular  maebine  performed  her 
part.  No  one  of  the  bold  warriors  who 
I  shouted  her  praise  would  have  justified  for 
:  a  minute  her  laying  any  pretension  to  escape 

from  the  social  bondage,  and  yield  herself 
;  to  the  gentler  and  more  refiuing  attractions 
of  those  many  pursuits  and  engagements 
which  tend  to  throw  around  her  a  widely 
radiating  infiuence,  that  operates  very  power¬ 
fully  for  some  ultimate  good  on  the  hearts 
I  and  dispositions  of  all  whom  it  may  come  in 
contact  with.  With  the  development  of 
i  purer  liberty  the  groavtb  of  mind  has  coin¬ 
cided  in  all  countries  where  despotism  has 
had  no  existence.  True,  we  must  grant  that 
at  no  period  has  God  allowed  ntter  darkness 
as  regards  woman  s  mind ;  for  many  a  noble 
instance  can  be  produced  of  heroic  natures 
^  and  faithful  hearts  encased  in  female  breasts, 
i  that  have  spurned  the  cold  clogging  en¬ 
thralments  of  surrounding  obstacles,  and 
risen  with  meteor  rays  to  illume  the  dark¬ 
ness  ;  not  a  mere  flash,  but  a  bunting,  fiery 
I  track  whose  effects  arc  still  visible,  and 
operate  in  drawing  many  a  woman  to  follow, 
as  uobly  as  did  they,  through  all  opposition, 
I  with  a  patient,  confiding  temperament,  to 
I  follow  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  and 


yielding  to  no  enticement,  to  let  nothing 
draw  them  from  right  and  God. 

Many  a  picture  can  thus  be  set  forth 
illustrating  some  virtue  or  trait  of  true  life, 
which  to  women  of  the  present  day  is 
pregnant  with  instruction,  and  is  a  beacon 
gladdening  them  to  toil  and  suffer,  to  hope 
and  love ;  to  be  active  in  discharging  every 
lawful  requirement,  and  evincing  that 
universal  spirit  of  sympathy  which,  all  the 
world  over,  is  found  in  woman,  even  re¬ 
deeming  the  more  uncivilised  from  entire 
barbarism. 

It  would  bo  a  great  injustice  not  to  allow 
that  many  a  woman  shines  forth  as  a  true 
heroine  in  as  worthy  a  character  as  many  a 
man  to  whom  statues  and  tablets  are  ex¬ 
tensively  raised.  It  has  long  been  thought 
degrading  for  the  weaker  sex  to  take  any 
very  active  agency  in  the  great  tasks  and 
engagements  of  life,  though  no  very  strong 
or  clear  reason  could  be  assigned  as  a 
proof ;  so,  of  necessity,  no  deeds  have  been 
openly  and  publicly  done  by  her  to  demand 
such  tributes.  But  from  the  days  of  the 
loving-much  penitent  at  Jesus’  feet  to  the 
present  hour,  the  mind  of  the  student  can 
gather  a  band  of  devoted  women,  one  of 
one  age,  and  one  of  another — from  varions 
lands,  and  of  difierent  climes — who  have  a 
full  claim  upon  our  gratitude  and  respect, 
and  whom  the  true  soul  of  the  student  will 
never  let  sink  into  the  dark  depths  of  for¬ 
getfulness.  They  are  a  band  who  have 
sanctioned  the  full  display  of  every  virtue, 
who  have  fearlessly  encountered  every  foe, 
and  hallowed  by  their  patience  and  love  all 
that  has  engaged  their  time  and  talents. 
They  can  never  die;  they  must  linger, 
whilst  woman’s  presence  gladdens  earth,  as 
true  guides  to  lead  her  on  in  the  exercise  of 
those  ennobling  principles  which  were  not 
selfishly  implanted  in  her  bosom  at  the  first 
for  any  other  specific  result  than  to  make 
her  a  help-meet  for  man ;  and  truly  to  prove 
this  the  best  way  is  to  let  woman  have  free 
scope  for  her  mind  to  work.  And  dark  and 
distant  is  the  day  when  that  man  will  re¬ 
gret  his  partner’s  having  availed  herself  of 
the  privilege  and  right  of  being  wliat  she 
ought  to  be — free  to  act  and  do,  to  think 
and  talk,  as  man  himself. 

Gko.  R.  Twin* 
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BLANCHE  D’AUBIGNE. 

A  TALE,  BY  MISS  SYMOKD8. 

{Concluded  Jnm  p.  238.) 

“I  CAN  only  think  of  one  person,”  she 
uid  at  length,  "  and  to  him  I  will  at  once 
apply ;  I  will  go  to  Sidonia.” 

I  “  To  Sidonia  1”  repeated  Mr.  Sanford,  in 
a  tone  of  unfeigned  surprise.  “  But,  my 
dear  young  lady,  yon  cannot  know  what  yon 
are  undertaking,  or  the  character  of  the 
man.  If  you  wanted  twenty  times  the  sum, 
and  yon  had  security  to  offer,  it  would  be 
forthcoming,  but  in  your  case  yon  would 
only  expose  yourself  to  mortification  and 
disappointment.” 

“  Nevertheless,  I  will  try,”  said  Blanche 
firmly.  “  M .  Sidonia  was  my  father’s  banker, 
he  knows  the  gentleman  who  receives  our 
income  from  our  Italian  property,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  such  a  man  is  more 
likely  to  assist  me  than  mere  friends,  and 
less  dangerous  in  the  attempt  even  if  it 
fails.  I  shall  tell  him  simply  the  tale  I  have 
related  to  you,  and  perhaps  be  may  be  in* 
spired  with  sympathy  and  wish  to  aid  ns.” 

Mr.  Sanford  looked  with  admiration  on 
the  young  but  heroic  girl  who  undertook, 
with  such  simplicity  and  firmness,  so  painful  a 
task.  *'  You  are  a  noble  girl  V  be  said,  taking 
her  band  with  the  affection  of  a  father.  "  I  will 
accompany  yon  to  M.  Sidonia  whenever  you 
like.  Yon  shall  not,  at  any  rate,  go  alone, 
though  you  would  be  a  better  advocate  than 
I  should  prove.  When  will  you  go  7* 

“  Oh,atonce — to-morrow,my  kind  friend," 
she  replied,  “  and  my  most  grateful  thanks 
will  ever  be  yours  for  your  kindness.  But 
it  must  be  very  early,  for  M.  Sidonia  can, 
it  is  well  known,  only  be  seen  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  it  is  too  cruel  to  drag  you  out 
at  such  an  hour.” 

“  Nonsense  r  said  Mr.  Sanford  warmly. 
"I  should  willingly  lose  a  whole  night's 
rest  in  such  a  cause ;  I  will  be  ready  to 
accompany  you  at  half-past  seven ;  and  now 
let  ns  go  to  Mrs.  SanfoH,  for  the  less  you 
dwell  on  the  subject  the  better." 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent 
in  cheerful  conversation  and  music,  and 
Blanche  both  talked  and  sang  with  anima¬ 
tion;  for,  painful  as  was  the  task  which 


awaited  her,  she  felt  unspeakable  relief  at 
the  idea  of  acting ;  for  nothing  is  so  intoler¬ 
able  to  such  a  mind  as  hers  as  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  exertion.  She  left  her  kind  friends 
early,  but  though  she  sought  her  pillow,  sleep 
was  out  of  the  question  ;  she  was  too  excite<L 
too  busied  with  thinking  over  the  impending 
interview,  to  even  hope  for  repose. 

Mr.  Sanford  was  punctual  to  the  time  he 
had  named,  and  at  half-past  seven  he  and 
bis  young  charge  were  on  their  way  to  Sido- 
nia’s  house  of  business.  “  M.  Sidonia  was! 
engaged  for  the  moment ;  but  if  Monsieur 
and  Mademoiselle  would  favour  biro  with 
their  names  he  would  take  them  up  to  him 
the  instant  be  could  see  them.”  i 

Blanche  gave  her  name,  which  was  snffi-i 
ciently  well  known  in  that  firm  to  insure  even 
a  greater  respect  than  before  to  be  thrown 
into  the  manners  of  the  courteous  clerk,  and 
she  and  Mr.  Sanford  were  at  once  shown 
into  the  luxurioas  room,  where  Sidonia  gavo 
audience  to  the  more  favoured  of  bis  nu¬ 
merous  guests,  and  where,  seated  at  a  largo 
table  covered  with  papers,  sat  a  young  man 
of  some  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  rose 
and  politely  olfered  them  seats  as  they  en¬ 
tered,  and  then  quietly  returned  to  his 
occupation.  Blanche’s  firmness  nearly  gave 
way  during  the  quarter  of  an  hour  which 
elapsed  before  Sidonia  appeared,  and  her  pale¬ 
ness  and  tremulous  aceents  excited  the  atten¬ 
tion  even  of  the  all-engrossed  banker,  usually 
more  accustomed  to  sum  bonds  and  bills  than 
lady’s  looks.  “  I  hope  no  unple.osant  cir¬ 
cumstance  has  procured  me  the  honour  of  s 
visit  from  Mademoiselle  d’Aubign^,"  he  said. 
“  I  remember  you  perfectly,  my  dear  young 
lady,  when  yon  once  came  with  the  Dim, 
your  excellent  father ;  can  I  have  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  doing  anything  for  the  daughter  of 
so  respected  a  nobleman  ?” 

“  Yon  can  indeed,  M.  Sidonia,"  said  Blanche, 
striving  to  speak  firmly,  “render  me,  or 
rather  my  mother,  a  most  important  service, 
which  I  will  explain  to  you;  but  it  is 
of  a  strictly  confidential  nature,”  and  she 
glanced  at  the  young  man  at  the  distant 
table. 

“  Speak  freely.  Mademoiselle,"  replied 
he,  with  a  slight  expression  of  gloom  on 
his  countenance,  “  that  is  my  nephew,  who 
is  entirely  in  my  confidence,  and  anything 
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Tou  have  to  say  to  me  may  be  spoken  before 
him.” 

Blanche  felt  annoyed  at  this  admission 
of  a  stranger  into  her  confidence,  but 
there  was  no  alternative,  and  she  at  once 
plunged  into  her  talc  with  a  sort  of  despe¬ 
rate  courage,  neither  omitting  nor  soften¬ 
ing  any  detail,  though  deriving  very  little 
eucourugement  from  the  countenance  of 
her  auditor,  which  grew  graver  and  sterner 
as  he  listened,  nor  from  his  mattered  excla¬ 
mations  of  “  Folly !"  “  Madness !’  “  Absurd 
extravagance !”  When  she  concluded,  he 
said  gravely,  though  not  harshly — 

“Well,  Mademoiselle,  1  am  exceedingly 
grieved  to  hear  that  tho  widow  of  the 
Due  d’Aubign^  has  thrown  herself  into 
such  a  position,  more  especially  as  I  can¬ 
not  seo  any  possibility  of  extricating  her 
from  the  consequences  of  wh.at  you  must 
permit  me  to  call  unpardonable  impru¬ 
dence.” 

“  Do  not  say  so,  M.  Sidonia,”  said  Blanche 
imploringly,  “  for  if  you  refuse  me,  there  is 
no  hope  fVom  anyone  else ;  you  alone  are 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  extent  of 
our  resources,  and  from  your  correspondence 
with  M.  Geronino,  can  insure  the  repayment 
of  any  sum  you  may  advance.  You  would 
not  willingly  see  my  fathers  widow  reduced 
to  beggary,  and  his  property  the  prey  of  a 
remorseless  usurer,  whose  claim  is  at  least 
double  what  it  ought  to  be,  when,  by  a 
timely  and  noble  kindness  on  yonr  part,  both 
ruin  and  dishonour  can  be  averted.  If  you 
will  advance  the  necessary  sum,  it  can  be 
repaid  by  monthly  instalments  from  the 
moneys  received  from  M.  Geronino,  and  in¬ 
deed  you  would  sustain  no  loss  from  your 
generous  confidence  in  ns — the  word  of  a 
d’Aubignd  was  never  yet  broken  and  for  a 
moment  the  pride  of  her  race  Hashed  from 
her  eyes  and  curled  her  sweet  mouth.  Sidonia 
mused. 

“  I  do  not  doubt  you.  Mademoiselle,”  he 
said  at  length,  "  nor  am  I  indisposed  to  assist 
you,  were  it  possible ;  but  the  snm  you  re¬ 
quire  is  very  large,  and  yon  must  be  aware 
tile  payment  would  be  by  comparatively 
small  amounts ;  and  there  arc  a  thousand 
contingencies  attending  it  which  are  not 
likely  to  present  themselves  to  yon.  Bad 
crops,  au  accidental  fire,  a  revolution,  might 


either  diminish  or  destroy  your  property; 
your  mother's  death  forfeit  it,  long  ere  you 
could  bo  able  to  repay  me.” 

“  I  know  it.  Monsieur,”  said  Blanche 
firmly,  “  I  know  the  magnitude  of  the  favour 
I  am  asking,  nor  do  I  expect  it  from  the 
banker — I  ask  it  from  M.  Sidonia  os  a  noble 
deed,  a  succour  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
which  will  richly  repay  him  in  the  good  he 
would  thus  do,  and  bring  a  blessing  on  his 
head  which  will  not  be  quite  valueless,  even 
to  the  possessors  of  riches  and  influence  such 
as  his.” 

Sidonia  was  evidently  touched ;  his  fea¬ 
tures  relaxed,  and  he  looked  with  compas¬ 
sionate  admiration  on  tho  sweet  face  now 
flushed  and  animated  with  tho  eagerness  of 
her  pleading,  and  full  of  noble  candour  and 
truth.  At  this  niomcdt  the  young  man  we 
have  before  mentioned,  came  before  his  uncle 
and  said  something  in  a  low  voice.  Ikl.  Si¬ 
donia  walked  with  him  in  to  a  distant  win¬ 
dow,  and  they  remained  talking  for  some 
minutes,  the  younger  of  the  two  speaking 
with  earnestness,  though  still  in  an  under¬ 
tone.  Blanche  (or  the  first  time  looked  at 
him  attentively ;  he  was  slight,  somewhat 
under  the  middle  height,  pale,  and  dark  as 
an  Italian,  but  with  full  red  lips  and  large 
dark-grey  eyes,  which  flashed  eagerly  as  he 
seemed  to  combat  some  objection  of  his 
uncle ;  and  Mr.  Sanford  was  much  struck 
with  the  change  from  the  cold,  grave  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  features,  while  engaged  in  his 
former  avocation.  At  length  Sidonia  turned 
away,  saying  aloud — 

“  Well,  I  will  see,”  and  coming  towards 
Blanche,  he  added,  “  For  your  sake.  Made¬ 
moiselle,  who  prove  yourself  so  worthy  of 
the  name  you  bear,  1  will  consider  what  can 
be  done.  Leave  these  papers  with  me,  and 
in  three  days  come  again,  and  I  will  give 
you  my  answer.” 

Blanche  could  only  look  her  thanks,  for 
her  firmness  was  almost  gone,  and  she  felt  a 
choking  in  her  throat  which  would  have 
brought  tears  had  she  ventured  to  speak ; 
she  therefore  hurriedly  pressed  tho  hand 
Sidonia  held  out  with  almost  paternal  kind¬ 
ness,  and  left  tho  room,  followed  by  the 
young  man  whom  his  uncle  had  called 
“  Ernest,”  and  who  said,  as  he  handed  her 
into  the  carriage,  “Do  not  fear,  Made- 
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mouflle,  my  nncle  never  undertakes  what 
he  does  not  intend  to  carry  out ;  your  cause 
is  won,  I  am  certain* 

Mr.  Sanford,  who  had  linfrered  to  say  a 
few  words  to  Sidonia,  now  joined  them,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  carriapje  drove  off. 

“Courage,  my  dear  Mademoiselle,*  he 
said  cheerfully,  “  you  have  indeed  done  won¬ 
ders  !  I  have  heard  enough  of  Sidonia  to 
he  certain  that  be  would  uot  have  taken  the 
matter  into  consideratiou  without  intending 
to  comply  with  your  wishes.  You  may  rest 
quietly  till  Friday,  tolerably  secure;  your 
anxieties  will  be  relieved.* 

Blanche  tried  to  smile  through  her  tears, 
but  she  was  so  completely  over-wrought  that 
her  companion  saw  that  quiet  was  the  only 
means  of  restoring  her  to  composure,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  talk  to  her  during  their 
abort  drive. 

Ou  their  arrival  Blanche  sought  her 
mother,  and  briefly  told  her  the  result  of 
her  interview,  which  to  the  Dnchesse’s  san¬ 
guine  nature  appeared  perfectly  satisfactory ; 
and  then  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  apart¬ 
ment  gave  vent  to  the  feelings  she  had 
hitherto  so  bravely  repressed. 

The  three  days  which  ensued  were  days  of 
fearful  anxiety  to  poor  Blanche ;  the  stake 
at  issue  was  too  important  for  her  to  enter 
into  the  sanguine  hopes  either  of  her  mother 
or  Mr.  Sanford.  She  dreaded  lest  Sidonia’s 
cool,  unbiassed  judgment  should  prevail 
against  the  kind  feelings  which  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  excited  in  his  heart,  and  that  on 
her  next  visit  she  should  meet  with  a  stem 
refusal.  So  strong  were  those  fears,  that  on 
the  memorable  morning  when  she  was  to 
learn  her  fate,  she  felt  even  more  painfully 
agitated  and  hopeless  than  on  the  first  day 
when  she  had  sought  the  great  banker’s  pre¬ 
sence,  and  all  Mr.  Sanford’s  cheering  prog¬ 
nostics  were  insufficient  to  raise  her  fallen 
spirits.  Her  heart  beat  violently  on  being 
^own  into  the  room  where  her  former  inter- 
Tiew  had  taken  place,  and  there,  as  on  that 
occasion,  Ernest  was  seated.  The  moment 
they  entered  the  room  he  sprang  up,  and 
placing  the  most  comfortable  fauteuil  in  the 
apar:ment,  assured  her,  in  tones  of  kindness 
which  fell  soothingly  on  the  ear  of  the 
harassed  girl,  that  his  uncle  would  be  there 
instantly,  as  he  knew  he  liad  postponed  one 


or  two  engagements  for  the  pleasure  of  an 
interview  with  Mademoiselle  d’Aubigne 
There  was  something  in  his  look  and  manner 
as  he  said  this  which  reassured  Blanche,  as 
she  could  hardly  conceive  that  he  would 
thus  speak  of  an  intended  refusal,  and  she 
waited  with  somewhat  more  composure  for 
the  appearance  of  the  formidable  Sidonia 
At  length  he  entered,  his  countenance  grave 
and  unreadable  as  usual,  but  there  was  kind¬ 
ness  in  the  way  in  which  he  greeted  his 
young  visitor.  “I  have  looked  over  these 
papers.  Mademoiselle  d’Aubignd,"  he  said, 
after  his  first  salutation,  “and  certainly 
agree  with  you  that  there  is  great  injustice 
and  fraud  in  these  claims ;  still  the  amount 
needed  will  be  very  large,  and  the  risk  by 
no  means  trifling.  However,  for  your  stike, 
not  for  that  of  Madame  d’Aubignd,  who  has 
hardly  proved  herself  worthy  of  the  courage 
and  devotion  you  have  shown,  I  will  advance 
two-thirds  of  that  sum  if  M.  Geronino  is 
willing  to  make  up  the  remainder,  which,  as 
your  long-established  agent  there,  1  should 
think  he  could  not  hesitate  to  do.” 

Blanche  clasped  her  hands  in  silent  thank¬ 
fulness  at  this  unlooked-for  fulfilment  of  her 
hopes;  and  the  look  of  gratitude  which 
beamed  through  her  tears  in  her  blue  eyes 
spoke  more  eloquently  than  words  could 
have  done. 

“  1  cannot  thank  yon,*  she  said  at  length  ; 
“  such  a  service  cannot  be  repaid  by  words  ; 
but  you  know  that  you  have  saved  us  from 
ruin,  and  that  will  be  some  compensation  for 
your  goodness.* 

“  There  is  still  something  for  yon  to  do. 
Mademoiselle,*  continued  Sidonia,  in  his 
usually  dry  tones.  “  Before  arranging  this 
scoundrel’s  claim,  the  true  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  false ;  and  this,  for 
many  reasons,  no  one  but  yourself  can  do. 
My  nephew,  however,  will  give  you  every 
assistance  in  his  power,  and  will  devote  s 
portion  of  each  day  to  the  work  till  you  have 
gone  through  the  whole  matter.” 

“  1  do  not  like  troubling  M.  Ernest,”  said 
Blanche,  with  heightened  colour ;  “  would  it 
not  be  possible  for  me  to  manage  the  affair 
myself?” 

“  Mademoiselle  d’Aubignd  will  not  surely 
deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  assisting  her 
in  defeating  the  schemes  of  such  a  rascal  7* 
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said  Ernest  in  s  tone  rather  of  indignation 
than  compliment.  “  If  you  will  name  any 
Lour  that  will  be  convenient -to  you.  Made¬ 
moiselle,  I  will  wait  on  you  every  day  till 
wo  have  completed  our  task.” 

“No,  no,  Mademoisello  d’Aubignd  bad 
better  come  here,"  said  Sidonia  brusquely ; 
“  business  is  better  done  at  business  places, 
not  in  saloons.  Will  you  come  early,  my 
dear  young  lady,”  he  added  more  gently, 
"and  then  your  usual  habits  will  not  be 
interfered  with,  or  remark  excited?” 

“  Certaiidy,  at  this  hour,  if  you  please,” 
said  Blanche,  and  then  perceiving  that  her 
audience  was  over,  she  rose,  and  with  another 
warm  though  brief  expression  of  gratitude 
to  SidonLa,  she  took  her  leave;  and,  worn 
out  with  all  she  had  endured,  yet  happy 
beyond  expression  in  the  accomplishment  ot 
her  wishes,  she  returned  home  with  her  kind, 
sympathising  friend,  and  gladly  informed 
her  mother  of  her  success — a  result,  how¬ 
ever,  which  had  been  too  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  Duchesse  since  the  first  visit 
to  Sidonia  to  excite  much  surprise  or  even 
exultation  in  her  miud. 

The  next  d-sy,  and  the  next,  and  many 
sncceeding  ones,  saw  Blanche’s  daily  visits 
to  Sidonia,  and  there,  always  assisted  by 
Ernest  de  Coigny — tor  she  had  found,  to 
her  surprise,  that  the  banker’s  nephew  bore 
that  noble  name — she  applied  the  powers  of 
her  clear  intellect  to  the  unravelling  of  the 
tangled  mass  of  accounts,  bills,  and  bonds 
for  exorbitant  interest  to  which  iladame 
d’Aubign^  had  placed  her  name ;  and  never 
did  she  feel  so  thankful  to  that  wisdom 
which  had  directed  her  education  than  now, 
when  the  severe  training  she  had  early  un¬ 
dergone  enabled  her  to  perform  what  would 
have  been  a  hopeless  task  to  most  women  of 
twice  her  age  and  experience.  Ernest  was 
astonished  at  the  clearness  of  her  percep¬ 
tions,  the  quickness  with  which  she  compre¬ 
hended  his  explanations,  and  the  accuracy 
of  her  arithmetical  calculations.  Every  day 
he  grew  more  interested  in  his  fair  f^ellow 
aocountant ;  and  though  the  examination  of 
a  tangled  account  is  not  the  most  fascinating 
of  occupations,  it  might  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  practising  of  duets,  and  read¬ 
ings  of  Dante,  which  are  generally  consi¬ 
dered  so  dangerously  charming,  were  ever 


more  bewitching  to  a  young  man  of  ttventy- 
fivo  than  the  unravelling  of  Mademoiselle 
d’Aubignd’s  embarrassments  proved  to  Ernest 
de  Coigny.  And  Blanche,  what  was  the 
effect  of  these  arithmetical  mornings  on  her 
hitherto  obdurate  heart?  In  truth,  she 
knew  not  that  they  bad  any,  nor  even 
thought  of  Ernest  as  a  possible  admirer ;  ho 
was  always  so  apparently  intent  on  their 
occupation,  so  anxious  to  detect  every  fresh 
fraud,  that  she  for  some  time  wes  struck 
with  nothing  but  the  talent  and  perspicuity 
he  thus  displayed,  and  the  zeal  with  which 
he  entered  into  the  task  ;  and  she  was  per¬ 
haps  a  little  surprised  at  the  novelty  of 
finding  herself  disregarded  fur  calculations 
on  interest  and  compound  interest,  and  the 
whole  paraphernalia  of  an  usurer's  claim. 
But  as  she  bad  not  oae  particle  of  vanity  in 
her  composition,  and  was  somewuat  weary 
of  compliments  and  adulation,  the  change 
was  rather  refreshing  than  otherwise,  more 
especially  as  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
kind  and  earnest  desire  which  Ernest  showed 
to  serve  her;  aud  his  manner  was  so  tho¬ 
roughly  gentlemanlike  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  that  she  was  soon  perfectly  at 
ease  in  a  situation  so  singular  fur  a  conti¬ 
nental  girl  of  rank.  By  degrees,  however, 
she  was  struck  by  the  high  principle,  and 
strict,  almost  fastidious  honour  be  displayed 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  affairs  before 
them.  Ills  indignation  at  the  infamous 
conduct  of  the  usurer  was  vented  at  times 
in  bursts  of  impetuous  feelings,  and  yet  he 
was  more  scrupulously  just  in  assigning  to 
him  every  farthing  which  in  equity  could  be 
considered  as  bis,  and  Blanche,  herself  so 
honourable  and  high  souled,  could  fully 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  justice.  la 
short,  before  the  fortnight  had  elapsed  which 
was  spent  in  toiling  over  those  confused 
statements,  Ernest  de  Coigny  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  falling  into  toils  even  more  hopeless 
than  those  in  which  M.  Defour  had  entrapped 
Madame  d’Aubignd,  since  bis  release  from 
them  depended  not  on  even  the  powerful 
Sidonia,  but  on  the  young  girl  who  had 
hitherto  shown  herself  so  flinty  and  imper¬ 
vious  to  Cupid’s  shafts ;  and  Blanche,  strango 
to  say,  felt  a  blank  when  her  morning’s 
occupation  was  gone,  so  great,  that  the  great 
Mr.  Babbage  would  have  felt  his  heart  wwm 
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to  a  youTtg  ^irl  so  singularlj  fond  of  arith¬ 
metical  ealcuIatioDS. 

The  time  now  approached  wlicn  M.  Gero- 
nino’s  answer  might  he  expected,  and  again 
Blanche  felt  all  the  palpitations  and  sicken¬ 
ing  fears  of  snspense  and  uncertainty.  The 
mail  would,  she  knew,  arrive  on  the  Thurs¬ 
day  after  the  completion  of  their  task ;  and 
ere  she  joined  her  mother  at  their  late  break¬ 
fast  on  that  day,  she  received  a  note  in 
Sidonia’s  name,  but  in  the  handwriting  of 
Ernest  de  Coigny,  requesting  her  to  come  to 
him  at  the  usual  hour  the  next  morning. 

Once  more,  therefore,  she  sought  the 
banker's  presence,  and  this  time  there  was 
genuine,  almost  affectionate  kindness  in  his 
reception.  “  Well,  my  dear  young  lady,  all 
will  be  as  yon  wish ;  M.  Geronino  will  con- 
•ent  to  join  me  in  the  advance,  and  nothing 
now  remains  but  to  compel  this  rascal  to 
disgorge  his  ill-gotten  gains,  and  then  to 
draw  up  the  necessary  documents.  But  this 
you  cannot  do  alone,  poor  child,  you  could 
not  cope  with  such  a  man,  and  yet  you  must 
see  him,  to  support  the  truth  of  the  state¬ 
ment  you  have  made.  However,  it  shall  be 
in  my  presence,  and  you  need  fear  nothing. 
I  will  protect  you,  and  whatever  may  be  his 
blustering,  we  shall  bring  him  to  reason, 
or — ”  and  Sidonia’s  brow  assumed  the  dark 
frown  which  made  him  feared  as  much  as 
respected  by  all  who  had  to  do  with  him. 
Blanche  turned  pale  at  the  anticipation  of 
an  interview  with  the  hateful  and  unprin¬ 
cipled  Dufour,  but  she  saw  its  necessity,  and 
bers  was  not  a  nature  to  shrink  from  any¬ 
thing  which  was  her  duty,  even  if  gratitude 
to  Sidonia  had  not  dictated  compliance  with 
any  wish  be  might  express;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  was  fixed  for  the  interview.  But 
brave  and  high-minded  as  was  Blanche 
d’Anbignd,  she  was  too  essentially  a  gentle 
and  refined  woman  not  to  suffer,  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  scene  which  awaited  her  with 
a  coarse,  rapacious  man,  who  would  leave 
nothing  untried  to  accomplish  his  object; 
and  the  next  was  another  of  the  many  sleep¬ 
less  nights  which  the  affair  had  alre^y  cost 
her. 

But  there  was  no  wavering  or  indeeision 
in  her  air  or  manner  when  she  entered 
Sidonia’s  saloon;  an  unwonted  touch  of 
hangbtiness  might,  perhaps,  be  detected  in 
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her  expression,  as  she  slightly  returned  the 
salutation  of  Dufour,  who  was  already  there, 
but  her  own  sweet  smile  returned  as  she 
aecepted  the  chair  placed  for  her  by  Ernest, 
who  stood  by  her  side  confronting  the  usurer, 
while  Sidonia  drew  towards  him  a  small  table 
covered  with  the  papers  prepared  by  his 
nephew  and  Blanche,  and  at  once  began  the 
subject  of  Dufour’s  claim. 

“  Now,  M.  Dufour,”  ho  began,  “  let  ns  at 
once  understand  each  other.  I  am  not  now 
to  learn  the  principle  on  which  gentlemen  in 
your  line  conduct  their  business,  or  if  I  had 
been  so  ignorant  before,  this  affair  would 
have  given  me  an  admirable  lesson.  You 
calculate,  of  course,  the  chances  of  payment 
from  your  various  debtors ;  and  so  arrange 
your  transactions,  that  if  three-fourths  were 
to  prove  bad,  you  would  by  no  means  have 
to  close  your  dealings ;  and  if  (as  I  presume 
to  be  the  average)  one-half  pay,  the  fortunes 
amassed  by  your  fraternity  can  easily  be 
accounted  for.” 

M.  Sidonia,  I  did  not  come  here  to  be 
insulted,”  interrupted  Dufour,  his  dark  eyes 
flashing  with  rage.  “  I  come  to  receive  my 
claim  on  Kladame  d’Aubignd,  and  if  that  is 
not  forthcoming,  I  shall  at  once  enforce  it 
in  a  way  which  n  feeling  of  compassion  has 
alone  hitherto  prevented.” 

“  Really,  M.  Dulonr,  1  am  surprised  at 
your  irritation,”  said  Sidonia  with  cool  sar¬ 
casm  ;  “  I  should  have  thought  you  would 
have  been  flattered  by  my  appreciation  of 
the  wise  and  sure  maxims  on  which  your 
business  is  conducted,  but  which,  however,  I 
shall  trouble  yon  to  waive  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  though  Madame  d’Aubignd  does  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  among  the  moiety  of  your  creditors 
who  cover  the  sins  of  omission  of  the  re¬ 
mainder.  In  plain  words,  sir,  you  shall  be 
paid  your  just  claim,  and  not  one  farthing 
beyond;  and  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
glance  over  the  discrepancies  between  your 
account  and  the  true  and  able  one  furnished 
by  that  young  lady,  and  then  affix  your 
name  to  the  acquittance  here  prepared.” 

“  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,”  said  the  man, 
exasperated  heyond  patience.  “  A  probable 
matter,  that  I  shall  accept  anything  which 
that  young  lady  may  choose  to  say  her 
mother  owes :  and  very  convenient,  when  a 
lady  gets  herself  into  difficulties,  for  her 
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d»uf;hter  to  come  forward  to  save  her  from  j 
psyiiiR  her  debts !” 

“  Scoundrel !”  thundered  Ernest  de  Coi^y, 
bis  eyes  flushing,  and  advancing  a  step  as  if 
abont  to  inflict  instant  punishment  on  the 
rascal ;  “  one  more  such  insolent  word  and 
I  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  going  down 
stairs  by  throwing  you  out  of  tlie  window.” 

“Peace,  foolish  boy  T  said  Sidonia, while 
Blanche  looked  in  astonishment  at  tlie 
usually  cool  Ernest,  “  leave  me  to  deal  with 
this  gentleman.  Once  fur  all,  sir,  my  time 
is  too  valuable  to  be  spent  in  altercation.  I 
therefore  tell  yon,  that  by  the  word  of  Si¬ 
donia,  which  never  yet  was  broken,  if  you  do 
not  at  once  accept  the  fair  liquidation  of 
yonr  claim,  I  will  myself  see  your  fraud 
exposed,  and  the  widow  and  orphan  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  consequences  of  your  vil- 
lony.  No  bandying  of  words,  sir,  but  say 
at  once,  will  you  hear  reason  or  not  ?” 

Our  readers  may  have  seen  a  restive  horse 
suddenly  become  quiet  us  he  felt  his  master's 
toneb,  or  a  furious  bull-dog  subside  into  sullen 
ailence  at  the  stern  command  of  its  owner ; 
but  they  can  form  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
change  wrought  in  the  usurer  by  these  few 
qniet  but  determined  words  of  Sidonia. 

“  I  would  do  anything  in  conscience  to 
oblige  M.  Sidonia,”  he  began. 

“No  circumlocution,  sir;  yes  or  no,” 
sternly  repeated  the  banker. 

*  Yes,  then,”  growled  Dnfonr ;  casting 
a  look  of  impotent  rage  at  Ernest  and 
Blanche,  who  were  eagerly  watching  the 
scene.  < 

“  Then,  Mademoiselle  d’Aubign^,  you  and 
M.  de  Coigny  will  have  the  goodness  to  go 
over  the  accounts  with  M.  Uufour,  while  1 
write  the  necessary  cheque.”  And  Sidonia 
left  the  room,  not  without  a  warning  glance 
at  his  nephew  not  to  give  way  to  his 
indignation  with  so  unworthy  an  ol^ect  of 
anger. 

It  is  needless  to  go  over  thu  scenes 
which  followed.  Suffice  it,  that  after  fight¬ 
ing  every  inch  of  debateablc  ground,  M. 
Dufour  at  length  acceded  to  the  propo.sed 
terms,  and  gave  a  full  release  to  his  intended 
victim,  on  receipt  of  M.  Sidonia's  cheque 
for  the  stipulated  amount.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  transaction  was  completed  tliat 
day,  by  Madame  d’Aubign^  executing  a  deed. 


assigning  to  Sidonia  a  certain  portion  of  her 
income  till  the  debt  was  liquidated;  not, 
however,  without  receiving  a  sharp  though 
quiet  rebuke  from  the  banker. 

“  You  are  once  more  free,  Madame,”  he 
said,  “  thanks  to  yonr  incomparable  daughter. 
And  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  take  e.vainple 
from  the  heroic  courage,  the  singular  pru¬ 
dence  and  wisdom  of  that  young  girl ;  and 
not  again  to  throw  yourself  in  a  position 
which  would  bring  trouble  and  ruin  on  one 
so  worthy  of  your  fondest  affection,  and  dis¬ 
grace  on  the  name  of  your  noble  husband. 
For  Mademoiselle  d’Aubignd's  sake,  I  have 
saved  you  this  time,  and  for  her  sake  I  will 
abstain  from  the  comments  which  you  must 
be  sensible  your  late  imprudence  and  thought¬ 
lessness  might  well  eccasion.  But,  beware 
how  you  plunge  again  into  what  would  be 
irretrievable  ruin.  You  would  not  escape  a 
second  time  so  easily.  Adieu,  Madame,  and 
do  not  forget  my  counsel.” 

V  V  v  *  V  V 

A  fortnight  had  passed  away,  during 
which  Blanche  had  kept  her  room,  from 
the  effect  of  the  over-excitement  and  exertion 
of- the  past  weeks;  but  she  was  now  fast 
recovering,  and  was,  at  the  time  we  resume 
our  narrative,  preparing  to  join  her  mother 
for  the  first  time  in  the  saloon,  when  her 
maid  entered,  and  announced  that  “  M.  Si¬ 
donia  was  below.”  “  He  asked  for  Madiime 
la  Duchesse,  Mademoiselle ;  1  have  just  told 
her  he  was  here ;  and  1  thought  you  might 
not  wish  to  go  down  while  there  were 
visitors.” 

Blanche  did  not  wish  to  sec  that  particular 
visitor,  at  any  rate  ;  her  nerves  were  yet  too 
weak  for  any  excitement ;  and  grateful  as 
she  felt  to  Sidoni.a,  he  was  too  intimately 
connected  with  all  the  agitating  scenes  she 
had  just  gone  through  fur  her  to  meet  him 
with  composure  at  present ;  and  she  remained 
quietly  in  her  room,  though  somewhat  won¬ 
dering  what  could  be  the  occasion  of  such  an 
unwonted  visit. 

Madame  d’Anbignd  was  not  much  more 
inclined  to  meet  the  banker  than  her 
daughter ;  his  stern  reproof  had  made  fullr 
as  much  impression  upon  her  os  the  great 
service  he  had  rendered ;  she  had  no  al¬ 
ternative,  and  accordingly  descended  to  the 
saloon. 
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“  I  have  come  on  a  somewhat  singular 
errand  for  me,  Madame  d’Aubigne,”  was 
Sidonia’s  first  remark,  after  his  inquiries  for 
Blanche.  “  I  am  certainly  more  accus¬ 
tomed  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
kingdom  of  Plutus  than  that  of  Cupid;  but 
for  once  I  have  undertaken  a  mission  belonging 
to  the  latter ;  and  my  present  business  is  to 
demand  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  d’Aubign^ 
for  my  nephew.  Count  Ernest  de  Coigny. 
He  is  the  only  son  of  my  sister,  and  himself 
possessor  of  no  contemptible  inheritance, 
which  will  be  more  than  doubled  at  my  death. 
In  worldly  position,  he  is,  therefore,  no  des¬ 
picable  match  for  your  daughter,  and  in  him¬ 
self  be  is  all  that  any  parent  could  desire 
for  her  child’s  husband.” 

“  But,  Monsieur,”  said  tiadame  d’An- 
bignd,  who  had  remained  silent  from  astonish¬ 
ment,  during  a  speech  very  long  for  the 
banker,  “  Blanche  has  very  little  dower, 
nor  will  she  have  any  addition  at  my  death ; 
and,  besides,  M.  de  Coigny  hardly  knows 
her ;  it  is  impossible  Lo  cun  entertain  any 
affection  for  her.” 

“  As  to  that,  Madame,  I  must  refer  yon  to 
Ernest  himself,  who,  I  fancy,  thinks  as  I  do, 
that  such  a  daughter  must  be  an  admirable 
wife,  and  as  to  dower,  he  has  enough  to 
enable  him  to  disregard  it  in  a  wife.  It 
therefore  rests  with  yourself  to  gratify  his 
wishes,  and,  I  will  add,  mine  also.” 

“  Ko,  Monsieur,  not  altogether,  for  Blanche 
has  always  been  ollowed  the  right  of  choice 
in  these  affairs ;  it  was  a  whim  of  her  late 
father's,  and  I  hare  always  obeyed  his  wishes 
on  the  subject.  However,  M.  de  Coigny  has 
my  best  wishes,  and  I  will  do  what  I  can 
with  Blanche  on  his  behalf ;  but  it  is  not 
two  months  since  she  refused  an  excellent 
offer,  which  I  much  urged  her  to  accept.” 

“  Well,  Sladame,  I  will  leave  it  in  yonr 
hands,  and  shall  hope  to  hear  from  you  as 
soon  as  you  have  spoken  to  Mademoiselle 
d’Anbignd.” 

And  Sidonia  took  his  leave. 

Madame  d’Aubignd  proceeded  at  once  to 
her  daughter's  room,  and  in  a  very  few  words 
informed  her  of  her  visitor’s  errand,  fully 
anticipating  the  disdaining  negative  which 
had  hitherto  always  followed  proposals  of 
this  kind.  But,  to  her  astonishment,  she 
perceived  Blanche’s  colour  come  and  go,  and 


the  hand  which  rested  on  a  table  near  her 
tremble  as  she  went  on;  and  when  she 
concluded  by  asking,  “  Well,  Blanche,  what 
do  you  say  ?  for  I  must  give  an  answer  os 
soon  ns  possible  to  M.  Sidonia,”  she  had  to 
wait  some  minutes  before  the  reply  came. 

“  I  know  so  little  of  M.  Ernest,”  said 
Blanche  at  length. 

“  But  what  do  you  think  of  what  you  have 
seen?”  inquired  her  mother. 

“  It  is  impossible  1  should  not  feel  regard 
and  esteem  for  one  who  aided  me  so  kindly,” 
was  Blanche's  evasive  answer ;  and  the 
mother  was  satisfied  that  Ernest  need  not 
despair. 

And  in  truth,  some  two  months  from  that 
date,  the  preparations  were  completed  for  the 
marriage  of  Ernest  de  Coigny  with  Blanche 
d’Aubignd ;  at  which  Mr.  and  Lady  Rose 
Lorraine  and  Helen  Dansey,  os  well  os  the 
Sanfords,  were  to  a-ssist ;  for  those  excellent 
friends  were  on  their  way  home  with  their 
dear  invalid,  who  was  progressing  slowly, 
but  satisfactorily.  And  when  Ellen  had 
performed  her  functions  as  bridesmaid  to 
her  friends,  the  whole  party  were  to  come  to 
Oaklands,  and  remain  till  after  the  marriage 
of  Captain  Lovell  with  bis  long-promised 
bride.  Blanche  felt  some  compunction  at  the 
idea  of  meeting  her  rejected  admirer,  Mr. 
Norman,  but  she  found  from  I..ady  Rose 
that  he  was  abroad — Lady  Crofton,  in  re¬ 
venge  for  his  obduracy  to  her  daughter’s 
charms,  having  published  the  tale  of  bis 
refusal  by  Mademoiselle  d’Aubignd,  well 
knowing  that  she  could  not  inflict  a  greater 
punishment  on  the  self-satisfied  owner  of 
Moor  Park. 

One  month  saw  the  brilliant  wedding  of 
the  Count  and  Countess  de  Coigny,  attended 
by  all  the  splendour  Sidonia  could  summon 
to  do  honour  to  his  chosen  niece,  and  the 
less  magnificent  but  equally  gay  nuptials  of 
Captain  Lovell  and  Helen  Dansey.  Of  the 
happiness  of  our  brides  it  is  yet  early  days 
to  speak,  but  we  will  tell  the  reader,  in  strict 
confidence,  that  Blanche  thinks  her  past 
trials  amply  compensated  by  the  result  of 
her  memorable  visit  to  Sidonia. 

The  reader  may  think  our  heroine  and 
our  tale  overdrawn  and  unnatural.  To  this 
we  have  but  one  answer.  The  ineidents  re¬ 
lated  actually  took  place  but  a  short  tima 
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Bincp,  and  Blanche  d’Aubigii«rs  portrait  is 
sketched  from  life. 


PRIZE  COMPOSITION.— No.  I. 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLI.NGTON’s  FIIXERAL. 

The  Editor  brj^s  to  thank  his  nnmerous 
fair  correspondents  for  the  excellent  let¬ 
ters  he  has  received  on  the  subject  of  the 
“  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Funeral.”  The 
priic  is  awarded  to  one  signing  herself 
“Kate,”  whoso  composition  is  subjoined. 
The  Editor  trusts  that  the  disappointment 
to  many  attending  this  first  trial  will  not 
deter  tliem  from  again  entering  the  lists 
as  competitors.  lie  has  much  pleasure  in 
bearing  evidence  to  the  intelligence  and 
talent  of  so  many  of  his  fair  correspondents ; 
and  hojies,  in  the  next  number,  to  see  these 
morn  fully  developed  in  a  prize  essay  on  that 
truly  English  subject,  “  Cristmas-day  in  Eng¬ 
land,”  it.s  observances  and  customs.  The 
prize  in  this  case  will  consist  of  a  new  mag¬ 
nificently-illustrated  work,  not  yet  published, 
entitled  the  World’s  Album.” 

“Dearest  Florence, —As  I  intend  to  spend 
this  evening  in  writing  my  usual  monthly 
epi.stlo  to  you,  1  think  I  shall  allow  other 
topies  to  pass  by  unnoticed,  and  dwell  upon 
one  whieh  has  for  some  time  past  ocenpied 
the  public  mind — viz.,  the  funeral  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  For  some  d.ays  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  funeral  his  body  lay  in  state  at 
Chelsea  Hospital — where  it  was  visited  by 
her  Majesty,  the  Royal  Family,  the  principal 
members  of  the  nobility,  and  avast  coneourse 
of  the  people — in  an  apartment  the  walls  of 
which  were  hung  with  black,  and  lined  on 
both  sides  with  soldiers  leaning  on  their  arms 
reversed.  Thelight  of  day  w.as  completely  shut 
out,  and  it  was  lighted  by  means  of  enormous 
wax  tapers,  the  brilliancy  of  which  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  surrounding  gloom.  Under 
a  splendid  velvet  canopy,  surmounted  by  the 
Duke’s  coat  of  arms,  on  an  elevated  plat¬ 
form,  stood  the  coflin,  covered  with  crimson, 
upon  which  on  a  cushion  rested  the  ducal 
coronet.  On  ottomans  at  the  foot  of  the 
dais  lay  the  nine  marshal's  batons  and  the 
sword  he  wore  at  Waterloo.  The  spectacle 
was  altogether  one  of  the  most  mournful  and 
imposing  that  this  nation  has  witnessed  for 
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m.my  years.  On  Thursday,  the  ISth  of 
November,  a  day  which  will  ever  be  memo¬ 
rable  in  her  history,  England  consigned  to 
the  tomb  all  that  was  mort.al  of  her  greatest 
son.  He  who  has  achieved  so  many  vic¬ 
tories,  completed  so  many  conquests,  is  at 
last  conquered ;  triumphed  over  by  that 
mighty  conqueror  whom  no  human  power 
can  resist,  who  spares  not  the  migliticst 
prince  or  the  lowliest  peasant.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  streets  were  thronged  with 
people  wending  their  way  to  the  seats  they 
had  preyiously  engaged,  to  view  the  proces¬ 
sion.  It  would  be  impossible  to  estimato 
the  number  of  persons  assembled;  every 
window,  balcony,  and  roof — in  fact,  every 
available  space — presented  a  most  animated 
apponrance,  being  qj-owded  with  living  beings- 
Among  the  countless  thousands  few  failed 
to  appear  in  the  habiliments  of  mournings 
and  grief  seemed  deep  and  universal.  It 
would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt,  in  thft 
ordinary  limits  of  a  letter,  to  describe  the 
order  of  the  procession ;  however,  I  must 
give  you  as  accurate  an  account  as  I  can  of 
the  principal  objects  of  attention.  Precisely 
at  eight  o’clock  the  mournful  procession  com¬ 
menced  moving  from  the  Horse  Guards, 
headed  by  myriads  of  soldiers  (a  band  playing 
a  dead  march),  followed  by  deputations  from 
various  public  bodies  in  carriages,  the  banner 
of  Wellesley,  a  carriage  containing  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert,  &c.,  Ac.  Next 
came  the  coffin  of  the  departed  hero  covered 
with  a  very  rich  black  velvet  pall,  adorned 
with  the  Duke’s  crest  worked  in  silver,  on  a 
gorgeous  funeral  car  drawn  by  twelve  beau¬ 
tiful  black  horses,  and  decorated  with 
trophies,  over  which  was  a  sujicrb  canopy 
composed  of  orange-coloured  silk  tissue  with 
silver  threads  interwoven,  lined  with  velvet 
of  snowy  whiteness,  and  edged  with  gold 
and  silver  fringe,  while  at  the  corners  were 
suspended  elegant  t.assels.  The  assembled 
multitude  simultaneously  raised  their  hata 
and  seemed  awe-stricken  as  this  solemn 
memorial  of  departed  greatness  slowly  moved 
before  their  rivetted  eyes.  Then  followed 
as  chief-mourner  the  present  Duko  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  the  relatives  and  friends  in  mourning 
coaches,  the  carriages  of  the  Queen  and 
Royal  Family,  and  last  of  all  a  nunr.eroun 
body  of  troops.  The  magnificent  pageant 
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passed  throngh  Temple-bur,  which  w:uj 
tastefully  and  appropriately  decorated  for 
the  occasion.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
frontage  was  covered  with  black  velvet ;  or. 
the  top  stood  a  large  urn ;  at  the  corners 
i  were  smaller  urns,  and  from  the  top  of  each 
\  issued  a  flame  of  gas.  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
was  hung  with  black  cloth  ornamented  with 
I  silver,  and  lighted  by  innumerable  jets  of 

'  gas,  which  produced  a  sublime  eflcct  on  the 

mind  of  the  spectator  as  he  entered  from 
without.  The  vast  area  of  the  building 
was  filled  with  galleries  and  rows  of  seats 
capable  of  afibrding  accommodation  to  the 
(  many  thousands  who  were  fortunate  enough 
i  to  obtain  tickets  of  admission.  After  hours 
of  ansions  exi^cctatiun  the  monotony  was 
i  relieved  by  the  sonnd  of  trumpets,  and  the 
deep  roll  of  muffled  drums,  while  at  intervals 
was  beard  tolling  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's. 
Soon  after  one  o’clock  the  body  »f  the  illus¬ 
trious  warrior  entered ;  a  profound  stillness 
reigned,  and  the  choir  commenced  singing 
the  first  words  of  the  impressive  burial  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Church  of  England — ‘  I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life.’  Anthems  were 
stmg,  and  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  then,  in  a 
solemn  manner,  committed  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  friend  of  the  sovereign,  the  favourite 
of  the  nation,  to  their  last  resting-place — 
to  the  narrow  house  appointed  for  ail  living, 
i  there  peaceably  to  slumber  till  the  morning 

;  of  the  last  day  shall  dawn,  when  the  loud 

j  trump  of  the  archangel  shall  sound,  and 

those  that  are  in  the  dust  shall  rise  to 
*  immortality.  The  choir  then  performed  a 

I  selection  from  Handel’s  Funeral  Anthem,  and 

tlic  imposing  ceremony  was  concluded  by  the 
.  Bishop  of  London  pronouncing  the  bene¬ 
diction.  In  reviewing  the  proceedings  of 
the  day  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
I  vanity  and  emptiness  of  earthly  grandeur 
and  greatness.  Fame,  wealth,  and  honour 
are  of  no  avail,  when  the  angel  of  death  re¬ 
ceives  his  commission  to  strike  the  fatal  blow. 
Nelson  and  Wellington  repose  side  by  side; 
the  laurel-wreaths  which  once  encircled  their 
brows  are  now  faded  and  worthless,  the  vic¬ 
tories  they  have  won,  the  honours  that  have 
been  heaped  upon  them,  are  now  forgotten 
by  them,  and  they  are  enveloped  in  the  gloom 
and  darkness  of  the  grave.  Their  bodies 
rest  in  peace,  but  their  names  will  be  trans¬ 


mitted  to  M.cceading  generations  surrounded 
by  a  halo  of  giui; .  ......  nun,  dear  Florence, 

it  is  time  for  me  to  conclude.  1  feel  that 
I  have  failed  in  my  cflbrt  to  give  you  a 
description  of  this  grand  pageant;  however, 
I  hope  it  will  be  interesting  to  you,  and 
that  you  will  forgive  all  errors. — I  am,  your 
ever  affectionate 

“  Kate.” 


THE  EARLY  CALLED.* 

"  Oh,  tell  me,  dear  mother,  w  hy  setteth  the  sun. 

And  wherefore  so  quickly  his  Journey  is  runt 
I  would,  dearest  motlicr,  it  always  were  day. 

For  dearly  I  love  'midst  the  flowrets  to  play. 

And  sit  by  the  grave  where  iny  brother  doth  lie. 

And  sing  the  sweet  hymn  he  now  sings  in  the 
sky.” 

“  My  own  precious  darling,"  the  parent  replied. 

As  she  gazed  on  her  child's  pale  features  and  J 

sighed,  I 

‘  A  gain  sliall  the  sun  rise  in  glory  and  power,  3 

Again  may  you  ramble  and  pluck  the  sweet  3 

flower,  J 

Again  can  you  sit  by  my  boy's  ballowed  tomb,  J 

But  wliercfere,  my  sweetest,  give  way  to  tills  1 

gloom  f  I 

“  Oh,  mother !”  with  joy  did  the  infant  reply,  I 

“  I've  such  happy  dreams  of  bright  homes  in  tke  I 

sky.  I 

A  beautiful  angel,  with  face  like  the  snn,  | 

Says  soon  I  with  earth  and  its  cares  shall  have  i! 

done;  | 

Then  points  to  a  number  of  children  like  me,  I 

And  with  that  blest  throng  little  Henry  I  see.”  i 

'Twas  enough  for  the  mother.  She  bowed  to  tbo 
rod. 

Convinced  that  her  offspring  was  summoned  by 
God. 

She  nerv  ed  up  her  strength  'gainst  the  soul- 
trying  day; 

And  only  a  fortnight  fled  quickly  away 

Ere  the  cherub  was  freed  tVom  sorrow  and  pain, 

And  sang  with  her  dear  little  brother  again. 

L.  M.  Thokntom.  t 


*  Set  to  music  by  Henry  Ftnaer.  I/>ndw>: 
J.  Williams,  123,  Chsapslde.  2s. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  NEEDLES. 

The  following  very  interesting  article  little  wall-nook  or  humMe  took-shelf  of  the 
will,  wo  are  sure,  please  onr  lady-readers,  peasant-girl’s  borne. 

All  of  them,  no  doubt,  u.se  the  needle,  but  Needles,  as  all  our  readers  are  aware,  are 
few  are  aw.nre  of  the  trouble  of  making  it.  made  of  steel,  the  steel  being  made  into  thin 

The  art  of  needle-making,  in  many  of  its  wire,  of  a  diamet^'r  proportionate  to  the  fine- 
dep.artments,  presents  much  that  is  gene-  ness  of  the  needles  to  be  made.  As  the 
rally,  or,  to  use  a  term  commonplace  enough,  wire  is  brought  to  the  factory  in  circular 
poptrlarly  interesting  to  a  large  class  of  bundles,  the  first  operation  is  untying  them 
readers ;  yet  remarkably  little  is  known  ns  and  cutting  the  wire  into  certain  determi- 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  tiny  article  in  natc  lengths.  A  pair  of  shrars  of  rather 
question  is  produced ;  and  of  the  immense  large  dimensions  are  fixed  to  the  wall  of  the 
number  of  the  " needle-using  population"  cutting-shop,  having  the  blades  uppermost; 
but  a  small  proportion  have  a  due  concep-  one  limb  is  fastened,  the  other  is  loose.  The 
tion  of  the  operations  and  processes  through  workman  is  provided  with  a  gauge,  by  which 
which  a  needle  goes  from  its  rough  form  to  the  length  of  the  wire  to  be  cut  off  is  deter- 
the  beautifully-polished  instrument  used  oft  mined.  Uncoiling  the  bundle  of  wire,  he 

by  ladyc  fair,  and  inaide  of  low  degree.”  puts  the  end  into  the  gauge,  and  pl.acing  the 
Our  illustrations  represent  a  needle  in  its  series  of  wires  forming  the  thickness  of  the 
various  stages  of  progrc.ssion ;  in  noticing  coil  between  the  blades  of  the  shears,  he 
these  we  shall  attempt  to  desci  ibe  the  nature  presses  against  the  loose  limb  with  his  thigh, 
of  the  operations  in  detail,  as  fully  as  the  and,  by  moving  the  coil  up  and  down  to 
very  limited  sp.icc  at  onr  disposal  will  admit  assist  the  cutting  action,  ho  speedily  severs 
of.  Brief  os  this  must  nece&sarily  be,  we  the  lengths  from  the  coil.  Proceeding  thus, 
trust  that  it  may  be  worthy  of  a  small  cor-  he  cuts  off  a  series  of  lengths  till  the  coil  is 
ner,  in  keeping  with  the  tiny  article  of  which  exhausted ;  out  of  one  coil  he  may  thus  ob¬ 
it  treats,  in  the  boudoir  of  the  lady  or  the  tain  as  many  as  40,000  distinct  wires.  The 
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<»il  beinR  circular,  it  is  evident  that  each 
individual  wire  must  partake  somewhat  of 
ita  curvilinear  shape ;  iu  fact,  each  is  far 
from  being  straight.  Fig.  1  is  a  fac-simite 
of  the  wire  at  this  stage.  As  one  of  tlie 
requisites  of  a  needle  is  that  it  shall  be 
straight,  the  next  process  is  to  straighten  all 
the  wires.  Supposing  two  of  the  curved 
"wires  in  Fig.  1  to  be  placed  in  the  palm  of 
one  hand,  and  rubbed  quickly  backwards  and 
forwards  by  the  fingers  of  the  other,  a  slight 
straightening  would  ensue;  but  if  the  needles 
were  removed  to  a  bard  flat  surface,  as  a 
table,  the  operation  would  be  much  facili¬ 
tated.  If,  however,  a  dozen  or  two  of  wires 
were  to  be  placed  on  the  table,  and  so  kept 
,  as  to  lie  close  to  one  another,  and  then 
rubbed,  the  pieces,  rolling  one  upon  another, 
would  soon  be  straightened,  as  the  round 
part  of  one  would  roll  upou  the  flat  part  of 
another,  and  thus,  by  the  continuance  of  the 
process,  the  whole  wires  would  be  straight¬ 
ened.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  rationale  of  the 
process  carried  on  at  this  stage  of  the  manu¬ 
facture.  Two  rings  of  iron  are  provided, 
some  three  inches  in  diameter,  half  an  inch 
broad,  and  the  same  thick ;  these  are  placed 
a  distance  apart,  on  a  flat  stone  slab,  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  from  the  ground. 
The  distance  between  the  rings  is  such  that, 
when  the  wires  are  placed  within  them,  the 
ends  are  flush  or  even  with  the  outer  sur¬ 
faces.  Supposing  a  number  of  wires  are 
placed  thus,  sufficient  to  fill  the  interior  of 
the  rings  one-half  of  their  diameter  or  so  ; 
the  whole  are  fastened  tightly  in,  and  placed 
in  a  furnace  and  heated  to  a  red  heat.  They 
Sffe  then  taken  out,  placed  on  the  slab,  and 
the  fastening  removed,  so  that  all  the  wires 
are  free  to  move  one  upon  another.  The 
workman  then  takes  a  pieee  of  curved  iron, 
aome  inch  and  a  half  broad,  and  half  an  inch 
thick ;  he  places  the  curved  or  convex  side 
of  this  on  the  top  row  of  wires  between  the 
rings,  and,  pressing  forcibly  by  means  of  his 
bands  at  cither  end  of  the  iron,  works  the 
rings  briskly  backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
alab.  By  this  means  the  wires  are  kept  roll¬ 
ing  upon  each  other,  and  continually  shifting 
their  places,  thus  presenting  a  new  portion 
of  their  surfaces  to  the  action  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  shifting  of  the  wires  may  easily 
be  ascertained  by  inserting  a  piece  of  cold 
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wire,  which,  being  black,  is  easily  observable 
among  its  red  neighbours.  Near  the  bottom 
of  the  ring,  in  a  few  seconds  it  will  be  seen 
at  the  top,  its  course  being  distinctly  traced, 
winding  its  eccentric  way  amongst  the 
others.  AVhen  cold,  the  wires  are  all  straight, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  next  operation  is  the  pointing.  In 
order  to  save  time,  each  wire  is  long  enough 
to  form  two  needles ;  each  is  therefore  pointed 
at  both  ends,  as  seen  in  Fig.  3.  The  grind* 
stones  by  which  the  wires  are  pointed  are  of 
small  diameter,  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  but  they  revolve  at  an  immense 
velocity,  the  moving  power  being  generally 
water-wheels.  Each  grinder  sits  on  a  low 
stool,  in  front  of  the  grindstone,  a  small 
trough  of  water  being  placed  before  him. 
Taking  up  sixty  or  one  hundred  needles, 
according  to  their  quality,  he  places  them 
on  the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  so  that  the 
ends  project  over  the  length  of  the  forefinger. 
Next  placing  the  left-hand  fingers  on  those, 
the  thumb  grasping  the  back  of  the  right, 
he  is  enabled  so  to  move  the  whole  range  of 
wires  that  they  jnay  rotate  with  ease  on  their 
axis,  and  yet  without  rolling  over  one  another. 
Ho  then  applies  the  points  of  the  wires  to 
the  rapidly-revolving  grindstone ;  if  he  held 
them  always  in  one  direction,  the  action  of 
the  stone  would  be  such  that  the  points 
would  be  bevilled  off  like  chisels,  but  by  the 
fingers  he  makes  them  all  to  revolve,  thus 
giving  to  each  a  gently  tapering  and  perfectly 
round  point.  As  the  wires  are  apt  to  project 
unequally  over  the  finger,  thus  presenting  one 
wire  longer  than  another  to  tlie  grindstone, 
the  workman  every  now  and  then  strikes  the 
points  gently  against  ah  upright  flat-faced 
piece  of  timber,  somewhat  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  a  person  shuffling  a  pack  of  cards 
makes  them  all  even  by  knocking  their  ends 
upon  the  table.  On  the  wires  becoming  red- 
hot,  the  workman  dips  them  into  the  trough 
of  water  before  him.  A  brilliant  stream 
of  fiery  sparks  is  continually  passing  from 
the  points.  The  matter  thus  evolved 
being  inhaled  into  the  lungs  of  the  workmen 
formerly  rendered  them  a  peculiarly  short¬ 
lived  race.  The  deleterious  products  arc  now, 
however,  by  the  use  of  a  powerful  fan,  drawn 
away  from  the  zone  of  respiration  as  soon  as 
they  are  produced.  The  trade  is  nowas  healthy 
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as  any  other.  The  operation  of  grinding  takes  each  wire  from  his  left  hand,  places  it 
is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  presents  an  upon  the  die,  withdraws  it,  and  hrows  it 
exemplitication  of  the  dexterity  attainable  aside  to  take  up  another,  so  very  quickly  that 
by  long  practice  in  any  'one  branch ;  but  a  quick-eyed  witness  of  the  operation  actu- 
this  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  many  ally  believes  that  it  is  but  one  and  the  same 
other  departments  in  the  manufacture  of  needle  that  the  operator  is  moving  out  and 
needles.  A  good  workman  can  point  upwards  in.  Considerable  nicety  is  required  in  the 
of  10,000  in  an  hour.  It  is  amusing  to  see  stamping,  as  each  wire  is  bo  placed  so  that 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  will  take  up  a  it  will  be  struck  exactly  on  the  centre ;  the 
bandful  of  wires,  point  an  end  to  them  all,  chief  guide  to  aid  him  is  the  eye ;  and  se 
and  turning  them  so  as  to  present  the  other  rapidly  does  he  become  aware  of  its  being 
ends,  to  the  stone,  lay  them  aside  perfectly  wrong-placed  that  he  arrests  the  fall  of  the 
pointed  at  both  ends.  weight  at  any  particular  point  of  its  descent ; 

The  wires  thus  pointed  are  next  taken  to  indeed,  the  facility  with  which  he  can  do  this 
the  “stamping-shop,"  and  here  the  wire  by  the  immediate  action  of  the  foot  is  not  the 
first  gains  its  approach  to  a  needle.  Each  least  remarkable  matter  observable  in  this 
needle  is  to  be  rounded  at  the  head  and  have  department. 

a  hole  mode  there,  called  the  eye,  us  also  an  The  eye-holes  are  next  to  be  punched, 
indented  channel  on  each  side,  called  the  This  operation  is  generally  performed  by 
“gutter”  of  the  head;  the  stamping  makes  liltlc  boys.  A  shlall  screw-punch  is  nsed 
the  round  form,  and  marks  the  place  of  the  for  this  purpose.  The  lower  end  of  the 
eye-hole.  A  wooden-framed  stand  or  table  punch  is  provided  with  two  projecting  points 
is  provided,  with  a  massive  anvil,  on  the  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  exactly 
npper  surface  of  which  is  placed  a  die  or  equal  to  that  between  the  indentation  formed 
design  in  intaglio,  similar  to  that  shown  in  in  the  wire  through  which  the  eye-boles  are 
Fig.  fi;  a  weight  is  suspended  by  a  rope  to  be  made.  The  little  operator,  taking  a 
over  a  pulley  placed  above  the  table,  and  number  of  the  stamped  wires,  spreads  them 
plays  between  two  vertical  guides ;  the  same  out  like  a  fan,  and  placing  each  one  on  the 
design  as  in  the  die  is  made  on  the  lower  centre  of  a  small  slab,  brings  down  the  npper 
surface  of  the  weight,  but  in  relief,  or  pro-  slab,  which  makes  the  holes  in  the  wire  forming 
trading  from  the  surface.  The  lower  end  of  the  eyes.  This  is  a  very  nice  operation,  as 
the  rope  sustaining  this  weight  is  provided  the  slightest  misplacement  of  the  wires,  so 
with  a  stirrup,  in  which  the  workman  can  that  the  centres  were  not  in  their  right  places, 
place  his  foot.  Standing  before  the  table,  he  would  involve  the  spoiling  of  each,  from  the 
takes  a  number  of  needles  in  his  left  hand,  punches  passing  through  wrong  places.  To 
and  with  bis  right  places  each  wire  exactly  guide  the  operative,  a  small  iiideiitatioo  is 
in  its  centre  on  the  lower  anvil  or  die,  and  placed  in  the  lower  slab,  or  bed ;  into  this 
letting  the  weight  drop  suddenly,  by  raising  the  wire  is  placed  ;  by  means  of  this  a  deli- 
his  foot,  the  design  is  impressed  on  the  centre  c.<icy  of  touch  and  a  quickness  of  the  cye- 
of  the  wire,  on  both  sides,  os  seen  in  Fig.  sight,  almost  every  wire  is  placed  on  the  slab, 
4.  Fig.  0  is  an  enlarged  view  of  the  centre  and  properly  punched  in  the  exact  places, 
part  of  the  wire.  The  round  circles  arc  the  Each  of  the  wires  has  two  moulded  parts, 
places  through  which  the  eye-boles  are  to  gutters,  and  eye-holes  in  the  centre;  the 
be  punched ;  they  are  very  slightly  indented  next  operation  is  the  dividing  of  these  so  as 
at  this  stage,  merely  enough  to  denote  their  to  form  two  needles.  Figures  6  and  7  show 
situation.  By  depressing  his  foot,  the  work-  the  needle  in  this  stage  previous  to  the 
m.an  lifts  the  weight,  and  places  another  dividing.  Fig.  7  is  an  enlarged  view  of  the 
wire  on  the  die,  allowing  the  weight  to  drop  centre  of  Fig.  6.  The  first  step  in  dividing 
suddenly  as  before ;  the  impression  is  made,  the  wires  is  what  is  termed  “  spitting,"  that 
and  the  wire  cast  aside,  to  be  replaced  by  is,  passing  a  fine  steel  wire  through  the  eyes 
another,  and  so  on.  So  rapidly  is  the  pro-  of  perhaps  a  hundred  wires;  as  there  are 
cess  gone  through,  that  it  it  actually  indu-  two  eyes,  there  are  also  two  wires;  when 
■cive  of  an  optied  deception.  The  workman  (For  conclution  ue  p.  27S.) 
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Onr  prcw'nt  enCTavini;  (bows  n  yoiinfr  lady's  Walking  Jacket  much  in  roRiie  at  (his  season. 
It  is  Kencrnlly  roniposc-d  oi  velvet,  hut  flue  cloth  is  equally  applicable.  The  cloak  on  the  lady 
Is  eamposed  of  velvet  trimmed  with  fur. 
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BRODERIB  ANOLAI8B. — (SBE  PAGE  272.) 


The  abore  eairrATing  is  desired  for  a  hanging  or  mandarin  ileoTe,  and  with  littio  tronble  the 
•eallops  can  be  formed  into  a  collar  of  the  sise  now  worn,  the  pattern  being  drawn  to  the  full 
working  size.  For  instnictioos  ai  to  the  mode  of  tracing,  see  the  second  number  of  the  Magazine. 
Cut  the  flowers  out  with  a  pair  of  sdssors,  and  pierce  with  a  stiletto.  Work  all  the  parts  round 
with  embroidery  cotton,  passing  the  thread  on  the  under  side.  The  stems  should  bo  worked 
closely  OTcr  with  the  same  cotton.  The  scallops  should  be  run  several  times  in  satin  stitch,  after 
whicli  ia  the  long  button-hole  stitch,  to  give  them  a  rich  raised  appearance,  and  further,  to  add 
to  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  work.  The  outer  edge  should  then  have  all  the  muslin  cut 
away  close  to  the  work. 


A  SUBSCRIBER’S  LUCUBRATION. 

As  'twera  upon  ambrosia  feeding,  I  Anon,  upon  my  pillow  sleeping, 

1  spent  the  other  evening,  reading  I  ’Uidst  dreams  the  fair  in  view  still  keeping, 

The  last  DoHistric  MaOAZiNa ;  In  whose  white  lucky  hands  1  saw 

Tlie  En  rlishwoman's  name  upon  it,  (They  a  mixed  group  of  varied  sizes), 

Surges  ing  the  bnght  eyes  that  con  it.  The  gladsome  winners  of  the  prizes, 

(.  OBl  I  all  the  charmers  now  be  seen  Tlic  bright  gold  watch  without  a  flaw. 

At  oBOi,  tlKmght  I,  who,  poring,  read  it  through,  A  watch  I,  too,  received,  and  gazed  upon. 

My  chance  per  watch  I'd  give  for  such  a  view.  And  thus  the  pleasure  felt  of  winning  one. 

I  mused  till,  in  imagination.  Though  golden  dreams  and  hours  are  fleeting, 

1  saw  the  fair  in  varied  station  Not  so  the  Magazine,  which,  treating 

Who,  grave  or  smiling,  read  the  book.  Us  all  with  things  of  countless  worth. 

And  sometimes  sliglitly  paused ;  it  seeming  Refined  and  permanent  in  nature. 

To  me,  although  awoke,  like  dreaming,  Tlio  Englishwoman's  mind  doth  feature 

While  courting  fancy  1'  the  nook.  To  tliouglit,  and  precepts  giving  birth 

The  page,  'midst  beauty's  lustre  lost,  I  elosed.  The  subjects  of  the  Magazine  thus  blend 
The  book  laid  down  and  on  my  couch  reposed.  To  bless  each  lover,  relative,  and  friend. 


(Dar  SSlarbrobt. 


A  SAC  DE  NUIT. 

Fio.  1 — ^Dlafp'BTn  of  a  Nightcap.  Letter  A,  stringa  ranning  ronnd  to  draw  U  Into  the  farm  of 
Tio.  3.  B,  double  piece. 


der  this  bead  we 
offer  to  the  approval  of 
ur  fair  subscribers  a 
new  feature  In  the  work, 
and  one  which  we  think 
is  calculated  to  be  of  im¬ 
portant  service  to  them, 
vij;.,theproper  cutting- 
out  and  making-up  of 
under  -  clothing  ;  by 
■which  case,  comfort, 
and  economy  arc  se¬ 
cured. 


ROBE'DE  'NUIT. 

'  A  most  elaborate  and 
elegant  garment,  made 
of  the  finest  French 
cambric.  The  skirt  is 
very  full  and  long,  and 
divided  in  each  ot  the 
fi-ont  breadth.s  into 
three  branches  of  plaits, 
six  in  each.  A  row  of 
very  narrow  tncks  edges 
the  hem.  Two  rows  of 
rich  embroidered  cam¬ 
bric  are  di.sposcd  after 
the  fashion  of  a  pointed 
yoke,  and  a  collar  of 
the  same  encircles  the 
neck  closely.  The 
sleeves  are  stitched  in 
plaits  at  the  wrist,  with 
a  double  cuff  of  the 
edging,  the  lower  fall¬ 
ing  over  the  hand. 
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(Concluded  from  p.  271.) 
they  are  all  thus  spitted,  by  bending  them 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  hands, 
they  are  broken  in  the  centre,  one  half  re¬ 
maining  on  each  wire.  Before  dividing  them, 
however,  the  protuberances  on  either  side, 
as  seen  in  Figures  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  are  filed  olf, 
by  placing  the  wires  (spitted)  on  a  convex 
block,  keeping  them  tight  thereon  by  means 
of  a  leather  band,  while  the  workman  uses  a 
smooth  file.  Wheu  broken,  each  needle  has 
a  square  head,  as  in  Fig.  8.  It  is  nicely 
moulded  by  means  of  a  very  small  grindstone, 
as  seen  in  Fig.  9. 

We  have  thus  far  traced  our  piece  of  wire 
to  a  very  respectable-looking  needle;  but, 
much  as  it  would  be  prized  by  a  savage,  it  is 
by  no  means  fit  for  use  in  civilized  countries ; 
to  make  it  so,  it  has  to  undergo  many  pro¬ 
cesses;  these  we  shall  attempt  to  describe 
very  briefly.  The  needle  at  the  stage  we 
have  arrived  at  is  so  soft  that  it  can  be  bent 
between  the  fingers  as  easily  as  a  piece  of 
lead  of  the  same  diameter;  they  therefore 
require  to  be  hardened.  Previous  to  the 
hardening,  then  “suft-straighteuing”  is  to  be 
gone  through.  This  operation  is  meant  to 
restore  the  straightness  of  each  needle,  lost 
by  the  repeated  processes  which  it  has  gone 
through,  as  “  pointing."  “  stamping,”  Ac. 
The  “soft-straightening”  is  simple.  The 
operative  sits  at  a  bench  having  a  flat  sur¬ 
face.  Placing  the  needles  parallel  to  one 
another  on  this,  he  presses  a  convex  piece  of 
iron  on  each  of  the  needles,  rolling  it  over 
and  over  until  it  is  straightened.  So  quickly 
is  the  operation  cflccted,  that  a  good  work¬ 
man  may  stmighten  upwards  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  needles  in  an  hour.  The  straightened 
needles  arc  then  hardened  by  being  heated 
to  redness  in  an  oven  or  furnace,  and  sud¬ 
denly  plunged  into  cold  water  or  oil.  This 
makes  them  so  brittle  that  they  can  be  broken 
as  easily  as  glass.  They  require,  therefore,  to 
be  “  tcuipercd.”  This  is  atfeeted  by  placing 
them  on  a  hot  plate,  and  moving  them  about 
so  as  to  present  each  needle  in  succession  to 
the  action  of  the  plate.  As  soon  os  they 
have  all  acquired  a  particular  colour,  they 
arc  removed.  When  cold,  they  are  then 
beautifully  elastic.  As  they  are,  however, 
slightly  distorted  by  the  action  of  the  heat, 
each  needle  is  straightened  by  giving  it  a 


tiny  blow  with  a  tiny  hammer  on  a  small 
steel  anvil.  This  process  is  necessarily 
tedious ;  it  is  called  the  “  h.ard-straitening.” 

The  needles,  though  now  properly  tem¬ 
pered,  arc  still  rough  and  unpolished  on 
their  surface ;  to  obviate  this,  and  make 
them  bright,  is  the  next  of  the  series  of 
operations.  The  process  is  termed  the 
“  scouring.”  A  strip  of  canvas  is  laid  on  the 
table  and  an  immense  number  of  needles 
are  placed  on  this,  all  parallel  to  one  another; 
a  pretty  large  allowance  of  soft  soap,  sweet 
oil,  and  powdered  stone  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Kedditch,  is  then  placed  over 
them,  and  the  whole  tightly  wrapped  and 
corded  up  into  a  shape  as  seen  in  Fig.  10. 
A  considerable  number  of  these  bandies  being 
prepared,  they  are  placed  beneath  a  raoviag 
table  of  wood,  working  to  and  fro  in  a  wooden 
bed.  The  needles  by  this  means  are  rubbed 
one  against  another  until,  in  process  of  time, 
they  are  smoothed  and  partly  polished  on 
their  surface.  After  being  subjected  to  the 
action  of  this  machine,  the  rolls  are  untied 
and  the  needles  washed ;  they  are  then  re¬ 
placed  in  the  canvas,  and  tied  up  with  a  fresh 
supply  of  soft  soap,  oil,  and  emery,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  action  of  the  scouring  machine. 
This  is  rei)c.atcd  several  times,  till  they  are 
perfectly  smooth.  After  being  washed  for 
the  last  time,  the  needles  arc  placed  among 
some  dry  sawdust,  and  worked  to  and  fro  in 
a  peculiarly-shaped  copper  tray  till  they  aro 
all  perfectly  dry.  At  this  stage,  a  very 
curious  operation  is  observable  :  the  needles 
being  mixed  up  with  the  sawdust,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  importance  to  separate  them 
with  rapidity;  this  is  effected  in  a  manner  as 
simple  as  it  is  efi'cctual.  The  tray  in  which 
the  needles  and  sawdust  .arc  placed  tapers  up 
to  an  edge,  which  hasno  margin,  thusatfording 
a  place  over  which  matters  can  pass  without 
obstruction.  The  workmen  moving  the  tray 
rather  rapidly  up  and  down,  causes  the 
needles  and  sawdust  to  approach  the  edge  ; 
the  sawdust  being  lightest,  flies  off,  tho 
needles  remain ;  but  such  is  the  dexterity  of 
the  workman  that,  although  the  needles  arc 
seen  glancing  half  over  the  edge,  still  it  is  an 
exceedingly  rare  occurrence  for  one  to  pass 
completely  over.  Thus  in  less  time  than  we 
have  taken  to  write  the  above  half  a  dozen 
lines,  the  workman  can  separate  thousands  of 
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aeedles  from  their  attendant  sawdust.  As 
may  be  supposed,  the  needles  from  this  rough 
proceeding  are  lying  in  all  imilginable  posi¬ 
tions.  To  make  them  parallel  to  one  another 
is  the  ne.\t  operation.  Tliis  is  easily  effected 
by  placing  them  in  an  oblong  tin-tray,  and 
giving  it  a  peculiar  shake ;  in  a  remarkably 
short  spaee  of  time  some  thousands  are 
parellelised.  But  although  they  arc  parallel 
to  ouc  another,  still  they  are  wrongly  situated 
for  subsequent  operations — the  bead  of  one 
may  be  next  to  the  point  of  another ;  it  is 
necessary  that  the  heads  of  all  should  be  one 
way,  the  points  another.  To  attempt  to  do 
this  by  singling  out  each  individual  needle 
would  be  a  hopeless  task  where  millions  have 
to  be  operated  upon.  By  a  very  simple  con¬ 
trivance — we  may  say  machine,  for  it  saves 
labour — the  operation  is  effected  most  rapidly. 
A  small  piece  of  linen  rag  is  wrapped  round 
the  forefinger  of  the  operative,  and,  placing 
a  few  thousands  of  the  parallelised  needles 
before  her  on  the  table,  she  passes  the  covered 
finger  along  one  side  of  the  heap,  the  finger 
of  the  other  band  on  the  other  side ;  the 
needles  having  their  points  at  one  side  stick 
into  the  linen  rag;  these  are  placed  by 
themselves.  In  this  way  all  the  needles 
with  tl>eir  heads  lying  one  way  are  left  by 
themselves. 

The  next  operation  is  “  drilling”  the  eyes. 
From  the  nature  of  the  operation  of  “  punch¬ 
ing,”  the  boles  arc  rather  rough  and  uneven ; 
it  is  to  remove  this,  and  to  countersink  the 
boles,  so  that  the  sharp  edges  may  be  taken 
off,  that  the  operation  of  drilling  is  gone 
through.  As  the  needles  by  this  time  are 
hard,  they  have  to  be  softened  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  heat,  so  that  the  drill  may  not  be 
spoiled  by  the  hard  metal.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  number  of  needles  arc  placed  on  a  bur 
of  iron,  with  their  heads  projecting  over  the 
edge  a  short  distance ;  these  are  then  applied 
to  a  red-hot  bar,  which  reduces  the  temper 
of  the  needles,  causing  the  head  to  assume 
a  beautiful  blue  colour.  This  process  is  called 
the  “blueing.”  A  number  of  the  blued 
needles  arc  next  taken  by  the  driller,  gene¬ 
rally  a  little  girl,  and  placed  behind  a  flat 
steel  bar,  with  their  he^s  projecting  slightly 
above  its  upper  edge.  The  operative  sits 
exactly  in  front  of  a  little  drilling-lathe,  in 
which  a  small  drill  is  placed,  and  made  to 


revolve  rapidly.  The  needles  arc  brought 
one  by  one  before  the  point  of  the  drill. 
The  drill  not  only  cleans  out  the  eye,  making 
it  intern.ally  smooth,  but  it  also  countersinks 
the  outer  edge  of  e.ich.  Some  idea  of  the 
extreme  nicety  of  the  operation  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
variation  of  a  hair’s  breadth  in  the  presenting 
of  the  eye  of  the  needle  to  the  point  of  the 
drill  would  result  in  the  complete  spoiling  of 
the  article;  yet  such  is  the  amazing  rapidity 
with  which  the  drilling  proceeds  that  a 
dozen  will  be  drilled  in  ns  many  seconds ;  in 
fact,  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  on  first  wit¬ 
nessing  the  operation,  that  the  needles  ore 
really  drilled. 

The  needles  are  then  taken  to  the  polish¬ 
ing-room,  where  they  arc  beautifully  polished 
by  being  held  to  the  periphery  of  revolving 
wheels,  covered  with  buff  leather.  The 
needles  arc  taken  up  in  a  dozen  or  so  at  a 
time,  and  first  held  by  the  points  and  the 
upper  ends,  then  by  the  heads  and  the 
pointed  ends;  the  whole  surface  of  each 
needle  is  thus  rapidly  polished.  They  are 
next  counted  and  put  up  in  little  blue  papers, 
twenty-five  in  each,  laWlled,  and  tied  up  in 
bundles  for  sale.  We  have  thus  briefly 
traced  the  manufacture  of  a  needle  from  its 
rough  state  to  its  final  condition.  As  an 
instance  of  the  many  processes  through  which 
a  needle  of  the  best  quality  goes,  we  here 
append  a  list  of  them : 

1,  wire  received  ;  2,  weighed  ;  3,  ganged; 
4,  cut ;  fi,  rubbeil ;  C,  counted ;  7,  pointed 
at  first  end  ;  S,  washed ;  9,  cut  back ;  10, 
pointed  at  Last  end;  11,  cx.amincd;  12, 
counted;  13,  washed;  14,  weighed;  15,an- 
nealcd;  IG, stamped;  17, pressed;  18, spitted; 
19,  filed;  20,  broken ;  21,  heads  filed;  22, 
oil  burnt  off ;  23,  soft-straightened ;  24, 
evened ;  25,  counted ;  2C,  hardened ;  27, 
evened ;  28,  strapped  ;  29,  tempered ;  30, 
weighed ;  31,  examined ;  32,  picked  for 
crooks ;  33,  hard-straightened ;  34,  counted ; 
35,  scoured  with  seven  emeries,  washed  and 
evened  between  each ;  3G,  washed  and  dried ; 
37,  weighed;  38,  evened ;  39,  headed;  40, 
weighed;  41,gronnd (at^infs);  42, weighed; 
43,  scoured  again  with  one  more  emery,  and 
glazed;  44,  weighed;  45,  washed  and  dried ; 
46,  weighed ;  47,  evened ;  48,  headed  ;  49, 
picked  for  waste  and  broken  points,  flecked 
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aod  crooked ;  GO,  weighed  by  count ;  51. 
8et;  52,  o.xamincd  ;  53,  weighed  for  drillers ; 
54,  blued ;  55,  drilled ;  5G,  rubbed ;  57, 
weighed  from  drilling;  58,  exainiucd;  59, 
rounded  by  finishing ;  GO,  finished  onee ; 
61,  rubbed ;  C2,  finished  again;  C3,  rubbed  ; 
64,  examined ;  65,  counted  in  twenty-fives ; 
66,  papered  ;  G7,  labelled;  C8,  tied  up  ;  C9, 
collected;  70,  packed  up. 


THE  GENTLE  GIANTESS. 

TnE  widow  Blacket,  of  Oxford,  is  the 
largest  female  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  be¬ 
holding.  There  may  bo  her  parallel  upon 
the  earth,  but  surely  I  never  saw  it.  I  take 
her  to  be  lineally  descended  from  the  maid's 
aunt  of  Brainford,  who  caused  Master  Ford 
aneb  uneasiness.  She  hath  Atlantean  shoul¬ 
ders:  and  as  she  stoopeth  in  her  gait 
—with  as  few  offences  to  answer  for  in  her 
own  particular  as  any  of  Eve’s  daughters — 
her  biuik  seems  broad  enough  to  boar  the 
blame  of  all  the  peccadillos  that  have  been 
committed  since  Adam.  She  girdeth  her 
waist — or  what  she  is  pleased  to  esteem  as 
such — nearly  np  to  her  shoulders,  from  be¬ 
neath  which,  that  huge  dorsal  expanse,  in 
mountainous  declivity,  emergeth.  Respect 
for  her  alone  prevented  the  idle  boys,  who 
follow  her  about  in  shoals,  whenever  she 
cometh  abroad,  from  getting  up  and  riding. 

But  her  presence  infallibly  commands  a 
reverence.  She  is  indeed,  as  the  Americans 
would  express  it,  something  awful.  Her  per¬ 
son  is  a  burden  to  herself,  no  less  than  to  the 
ground  which  bears  her.  To  her  mighty  bone 
she  hath  a  pinguitude  withal,  which  makes 
the  depth  of  winter  to  her  the  most  desirable 
season.  Her  distress  in  the  warmer  solstice 
is  pitiable.  During  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  she  usually  rented  a  cool  cellar, 
where  ices  arc  kept,  whereinto  she  descended 
when  Sirius  rageth.  She  dates  from  a  hot 
Thursday — some  twenty-five  years  ago.  Her 
apartment  in  Summer  is  pervious  to  the  four 
winds.  Two  doors,  in  north  and  south  direc¬ 
tion,  and  two  windows,  fronting  the  rising 
and  the  setting  sun,  never  closed,  from  every 
cardinal  point,  catch  the  contributory  breezes. 
She  loves  to  enjoy  what  she  calls  a  quadruple 
draught.  That  must  be  a  shrewd  zephyr  that 
cau  escape  her.  I  owe  a  painful  f^e-ache, 


which  oppresses  me  at  this  moment,  to  a  cold 
caught,  sitting  by  her  one  day  in  last  July, 
at  this  receipt  of  coolness.  Her  fan  in  ordi¬ 
nary  resembleth  a  banner  spread,  which  she 
kcepetli  continually  on  the  alert  to  detect 
the  least  breeze. 

She  posscsseth  an  active  and  gadding 
mind,  totally  incommensurate  with  her  per¬ 
son.  No  one  delighted  more  than  herself  in 
country  exercises  and  pastimes.  I  have 
passed  many  an  agreeable  holiday  with  her 
in  her  favourite  park  at  Woodstock.  She 
performs  her  part  in  these  delightful  ambu¬ 
latory  excursions  by  the  aid  of  a  portable 
garden  chair.  She  setteth  out  with  you  at 
a  fair  foot  gallop,  which  she  keepeth  up  till 
you  are  both  well  breathed,  and  then  she  re- 
poseth  for  a  few  seconds.  Then  she  is  up 
again,  for  a  hundred  paces  or  so,  and  again 
rcsteth — her  movement  on  these  sprightly 
occasions  being  something  between  walking 
and  flying.  Her  great  weight  seemeth  to 
propel  her  forward,  ostrich-fashion.  In  this 
kind  of  relieved  marching,  I  have  traversed 
with  her  many  scores  of  acres  on  those  well- 
wooded  and  well-watered  domains.  Her 
delight  at  Oxford  is  in  the  public  walks  and 
gardens,  where,  when  the  weather  is  not  too 
oppressive,  she  passeth  much  of  her  valuable 
time.  There  is  a  bench  at  Maudlin,  or  rather 
situated  between  the  frontiers  of  that  and 

- ^*8  college  —  some  litigation  latterly, 

about  repairs,  has  vested  the  property  of  it 

finally  in - ^"s — where  at  the  hour  of  noon 

she  is  ordinarily  to  be  found  sitting — so  she 
calls  it  by  courtesy — bnt,  in  fact,  pressing 
and  breaking  of  it  down  with  her  enormous 
settlement;  as  both  those  Foundations,  who, 
however,  are  good-natured  enough  to  wink 
at  it,  have  found,  I  believe,  to  their  cost. 
Here  she  taketh  the  fresh  air,  principally  at 
vacation  times,  when  the  walks  are  freest 
from  interruption  of  the  younger  fry  of  stu¬ 
dents.  Here  she  passeth  her  idle  hours,  not 
idly,  but  generally  accompanied  with  a  book 
—  blest  if  she  can  but  intercept  some  resident 
Fellow  (as  usually  there  are  some  of  that 
brood  left  behind  at  these  periods) ;  or  stray 
Master  of  Arts  (to  most  of  whom  she  is 
better  known  than  their  dinner  bell) ;  with 
whom  she  may  confer  upon  any  carious  topic 
of  literature.  I  have  seen  these  shy  gowns¬ 
men,  who  truly  set  bnt  a  very  slight  value 
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upon  female  convemtion,  cast  a  hawk’s  eye 
upon  her  from  the  lonpith  of  Maudlin  grove, 
and  warily  glide  off  into  another  walk — true 
monks  ns  they  ore,  and  nngently  neglecting 
the  delicacies  of  her  polished  converse, 
for  their  own  perverse  and  uucommunicatiiig 
solitariness  1 

Within  doors  her  principal  diversion  is 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  in  both  which 
she  is  no  mean  professor.  Her  voice  is  won¬ 
derfully  fine;  but  till  I  got  used  to  it,  I 
confess  it  staggered  me.  It  is  for  all  the 
world  like  that  of  a  piping  bullfinch,  while 
for  her  size  and  stature  you  would  expect 
notes  to  drown  the  deep  organ.  The  shake, 
whieh  some  fine  singers  reserve  for  the 
close  or  cadence,  by  some  unaccountable 
flexibility,  or  trcmulousnesa  of  pipe,  she 
carrieth  quite  through  the  composition ;  so 
that  her  time,  to  a  common  air  or  ballad, 
keeps  double  motion  like  the  earth — running 
the  primary  circuit  of  the  tune,  and  still  re¬ 
volving  npon  its  own  axis.  The  effect,  as  1 
said  before,  when  yon  are  used  to  it,  is  as 
agreeable  as  it  is  altogether  new  and  sur¬ 
prising.  The  spacious  apartment  of  her 
outward  frame  lodgeth  a  soul  in  all  respects 
disproportionate.  Of  more  than  mortal 
make,  she  evinces  withal  a  trembling  sensi¬ 
bility,  a  yielding  infirmity  of  purpose,  a 
quick  susceptibility  to  reproach,  and  all  the 
train  of  diffident  and  blushing  virtues  which 
for  their  habitation  nsually  seek  out  a  feeble 
frame,  an  attenuated  and  me.agre  constitution. 
With  more  than  man's  bulk,  her  humours 
and  occupations  are  eminently  feminine. 
She  sighs — being  six  foot  high.  She  lan- 
gnisheth — being  two  feet  wide.  She  worketh 
Mender  sprigs  npon  the  delicate  muslin — her 
fingers  being  capable  of  moulding  a  Colossus. 
She  sippeth  her  wine  out  of  lier  glass  dain¬ 
tily — her  capacity  being  that  of  a  tun  of 
Heidelbnrg.  She  gocth  mincingly  with  those 
feet  of  hers — whose  solidity  need  not  fear 
the  black  ox’s  pressure.  Softest,  and  largest 
of  thy  sex,  adieu  1  by  what  parting  attribute 
may  I  salute  thee — last  and  best  of  the 
Titanesses — Ogre  s,  fed  with  milk  instead  of 
blood — not  lea.st,  or  lea-st  handsome,  among 
Oxford's  stately  structures — Oxford,  who,  in 
its  deadest  time  of  vacation,  can  never  pro¬ 
perly  be  said  to  be  empty,  having  thee  to 
fill  it. 


Normwo  Is  more  ridlculons  than  to  ho  serious 
about  trifles,  and  to  be  trifling  about  serious 
things. 

IxNocr.xes  always  looks  upwards,  meets  the 
most  Inquisitive  and  snspleions  eye,  and  stands 
undaunted  before  God  and  man. 

Me  humble  when  you  arc  young,  and  yon  will 
be  honoured  and  respeeted  when  old. 

Be  as  solicitous  to  avoid  making  enemies  as 
you  would  to  gain  flriends. 

Favour  — When  you  are  Induced  to  bestow 
a  favour,  do  it  with  frankness  and  amiability;  or 
if  you  are  applied  to  for  what  you  are  obliged 
to  refuse,  let  it  be  manifest  yon  aro  governed 
by  necessity,  not  choice ;  and  that  you  share  with 
those  so  refused  in  the  pain  of  the  dis¬ 
appointment. 

Cleanlii(es.s  not  only  renders  us  agreeable  to 
others,  but  gives  comfort  to  ourselves :  it  is  an 
excellent  preservative  ofhealth,  and  several  vices 
desfnicflve  both  to  body  and  mind  aro  Incon. 
sistenl  with  the  habit  of  it.  It  likewise  bears 
great  analogy  with  purity  of  mind,  and  naturally 
inspires  refined  sentiments  and  passion. 

Lrixo _ Those  who  accustom  tliemscivcs  to 

this  great  evil  are  truly  mean  and  contemptinl® 
and  inseparable  to  tlio  task  they  undertake. 
They  that  tell  a  deliberate  falsehood  must 
forced  to  invent  twenty  more  to  make  that  one 
good.  Therefore,  shun  lying  and  liars,  and  thus 
escape  that  dreadful  punishment  which  must 
necessarily  beful  ttiose  who  arc  guilty  of  speaking 
untruths. 

Power  is  ever  dangerous  and  intoxicating. 
Human  nature  cannot  bear  it.  It  must  bo  con¬ 
stantly  checked,  controlled,  and  limited,  or  It 
declines  inevitably  into  tyranny.  Even  ail  the 
endearments  of  the  family  connection,  the  ten. 
demess  of  connubial  love,  and  the  heart-binding 
tics  of  paternity,  seconded  os  they  always  aro 
by  the  strong  influence  of  liahit  and  opinion, 
have  not  made  It  safe  to  intrust  the  head  of 
a  family  with  absolute  power  even  over  his  own 
lionschold.  What  terms,  then,  arc  strong  enough 
in  w  hich  to  denounce  the  vain,  ridiculous,  and 
wanton  folly  of  expecting  anytliing  but  abuso 
where  power  is  totally  nochecked  by  either 
moral  or  legal  control  f 

The  Wife _ It  is  not  unfrequent  tliata  wlfo 

mourns  over  the  alienated  affections  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  when  she  has  made  no  effort  herself  to 
strengthen  and  increase  his  attachment.  .She 
thinks,  because  he  once  loved  her,  be  ought 
always  to  continue  the  same;  and  shn  neglects 
those  attentions  which  first  engaged  his  heart. 
Many  a  wife  is  tlius  the  cause  of  her  own  neglect 
and  sorrow.  Tlic  woman  deserves  not  a  hus- 
l>and's  love  who  will  not  greet  him  with  smiles 
when  he  returns  from  the  labours  of  tho  day — 
who  will  not  try  to  tliain  him  to  his  home  by  the 
sweet  enchantment  of  a  checrfhl  heart.  There 
!s  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  so  nnfceling  as  to 
withstand  such  on  Influence,  and  break  away 
from  such  a  home. 
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Sclwttij  €3rtratts. 

Bir.xxr, _ Itlenne  struck  ns  as  more  Swiss  than 

•nythinc  we  had  yet  seen,  or  rather  as  if  we 
were  entering  Switzerland  for  the  first  time ; 
every  tiling  looked  and  sounded  so  forciRn ;  and 
yet  to  see  the  curiosity  we  excited  the  moment 
we  lande<l  and  entered  the  streets,  we  miRlit 
have  supposed  it  was  ourselves  who  looked 
rather  outlandisli.  The  women  wore  their  hair 
plaited  down  to  their  heels,  while  the  full  petti¬ 
coat  did  not  descend  near  so  fur.  Several  groups 
of  them,  sitting  at  their  doors,  sang,  in  partt, 
with  an  accuracy  of  ear  and  of  taste  innate 
among  the  Germans.  Gateways  fortified  with 
towers  intersect  the  streets,  which  are  composed 
of  atrange-looking  houses,  built  on  arcades,  like 
those  ot  bridges,  and  variously  painted — blue 
with  yellow  borders,  red  with  white,  or  purple 
and  grey  ;  projecting  iron  balconies,  highly 
worked,  and  of  a  glossy  black,  with  brigiit  green 
window  frames.  The  luxury  of  fountains  and 
af  running  water  is  still  greater  here  than  at 
Keuchatel,  and  you  might  bo  tempted  to  quench 
your  thirst  in  the  kennel,  it  runs  so  clear  and 
pure.  Morning  and  evening,  goats,  in  immense 
droves,  conducted  to  or  from  the  mountains, 
traverse  the  streets,  and  stop  of  themselves, 
each  at  hLs  own  door.  In  the  interior  of  the 
houses,  most  articles  of  furniture  are  quaintly 
shaped  and  ornamented;  old-looking, but  rubbed 
bright,  and  In  good  preservation ;  ftom  the  nut¬ 
cracker,  curiously  carved,  to  the  double-necked 
cruet,  pouring  oil  and  vinegar  out  of  the  same 
bottle.  The  accommodations  at  the  Inns  are 
homely,  but  not  uncomfortable;  substantially 
good,  though  not  elegant _ Simond. 

Porrs _ The  poets  of  the  same  nation  have 

certain  distinctive  features  of  resemblance;  so 
have  those  of  the  same  period,  and  those  of  the 
same  continent.  The  poets  of  the  age  of  Queen 
Kllzabeth  have  a  family  likeness;  so  have  those 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  those  of  Queen  Victoria. 
The  poetry  of  Europe  is  Infinitely  diversified; 
yet  there  are  elements  common  to  it  all,  which 
distinguish  it  from  Oriental  poetry.  The  poet 
of  the  north  is  not  like  the  poet  of  the  south ; 
each  rcprodnccM  the  scenes  which  have  fed  the 
growth  of  ills  own  mind.  Early  poetry  every¬ 
where  is  distinguished  by  the  child’s  feeling  ef 
life;  it  is  pervaded  with  a  sense  of  vitality,  it  is 
objective,  also,  being  rather  a  record  of  sensa¬ 
tions  than  of  reflections.  The  dethronement  of 
kings,  and  the  beggary  of  nobles,  are  less  affect¬ 
ing  than  the  wrongs,  the  sorrows,  the  long-pro¬ 
tracted  trials,  tile  forlorn  conditions  of  great  and 
gifted  minds ;  nobles  whose  patents  are  of  older 
date  than  tlie  pyramids  and  kings  by  the  anoint¬ 
ment  of  God's  own  hand.  MTiat  tragedies  can 
be  read,  in  the  bistorv'  of  literature,  deeper  than 
Macbeth,  more  moving  than  Lear!  Milton,  old, 
poor,  and  blind,  selling  Paradise  Lost  for  five 
pounds ;  Drydcn  beaten  by  ruffians  at  the  prompt¬ 
ing  of  a  wortliless  peer,  who,  in  Plato's  common¬ 
wealth  would  have  been  changing  the  poet's 
plate;  Tasso,  a  creature  as  delicately  moulded, 
«  if;  like  the  Peris,  he  had  fed  upon  nothing 


grosser  than  the  breath  of  flowers,  wearing  ant 
the  best  years  of  his  life  in  a  dungeon :  Racine, 
hurried  to  his  grave  by  the  rebuke  of  a  Iicartless 
king  ;  Chatterton,  at  midniglit,  Iiomeless  and 
hungry,  bathing  the  unpltying  stones  of  London 
with  the  hot  tears  of  anguish  and  despair;  John¬ 
son,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  dining  behind  a 
screen  at  the  house  of  Ca\  e  because  lie  was  too 
shabbily  dressed  to  appear  at  the  table;  Hums, 
taken  from  the  plough,  which  he  had  “  followed 
in  glory  and  in  Joy  upon  the  mountain  side,"  to 
guage  ale-firkins  and  watch  for  contraband  to¬ 
bacco _ Hilliard. 


Panagment  of 


THE  GOLDFINCH. 

These  beantifiil  birds  possess  a  freshness  and 
beauty  af  plumage  unequalled  among  English 
song  birds.  The  face  is  red,  the  crown  black, 
and  the  wings  ycllew,  finely  marked.  It  builds 
a  neat  small  nest  of  moss  and  other  soft  ma¬ 
terials,  and  lays  five  or  six  eggs  which  are  white, 
marked  at  the  ends  with  purple  spots.  When 
kept  in  a  cage,  the  goldfinch  loses,  in  moulting, 
its  beauty  of  plumage.  Those  which  are  pur¬ 
chased  in  autumn  possess  the  livery  they  wore 
in  the  woods,  which  is  never  again  equalled 
while  the  birds  remain  in  captivity.  The  proper 
time  for  purchasing  these  birds  is  when  tha 
young  ones  flock  at  the  latter  end  of  the  summer; 
those  which  are  taken  in  spring  frequently  pine, 
and  rarely  prove  good  songsters  in  the  rage. 
When  young  they  are  very  tender,  and  must  be 
fed  at  that  time  with  the  crumb  of  bread  soaked 
in  milk.  Bruised  canary-seed,  and  often  whole 
canary-seed,  is  the  proper  food  of  the  grown-up 
birds,  with  hemp-seed,  chickweed,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  gronndsell.  Care  should  be  observed  in 
not  giving  the  goldfinch  too  much  hemp-seed,  os 
this  is  very  likely  to  engender  disease. 

The  cock  bird  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
hen  by  having  more  black  on  his  wings,  and 
black  above  the  beak,  whereas  the  hen  had  red 
above,  as  well  as  under  the  beak.  The  cock- 
bird  is  also  darker  on  the  beak. 


THE  FRUIT  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
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parting  the  roon.  was  known  in  this  country 
in  1799. 


CLARKIA  PULCHELLA— rRETTY 
CLARKIA. 


Roettnbcrons;  stem  radical,  simple,  eight  to 
ten  inches  high;  leaves  three,  sessile,  large, 
s|ireadlng,  oval-shaped,  obtuse,  margins  undu¬ 
late;  peduncle  short;  flower  terminal,  drooping; 
calyx  three  segments,  lanceolate,  acute ;  corolla 
white;  petals  three,  spreading  ovate,  obtuse, 
nerved;  stamens  six;  tllamcnts  short,  anthers 
oblong,  styles  three,  stigmas  recurved. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  herbaceous  plant,  the 
beautiful  white  flowers  forming  a  pleasing  con¬ 
trast  to  the  dark  green  leaves  by  which  they  are 
snrronnded.  It  Is  a  native  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  generally  found  in  umbrageous  forests. 
Peat  soil  and  shady  situation  are  essential  to  its 
favourable  cultivation,  and  as  these  are  afforded, 
the  flower  varies  accordingly  in  sire.  It  is  a 
plant  of  slow  growth,  and  is  therefore  not  com* 
nion;  flowers  about  April,  and  is  increased  bjr 


Plant  annual;  stem  erect,  branching;  leaves 
linear,  lanceolate,  sessile,  smooth;  peduncles 
short;  flowers  growing  from  tlio  axils  ot  thu 
leaves,  solitary ;  calyx  one  segment,  lanceolate, 
heeled;  corolla,  beautiful  purple  pink;  petals 
four,  trilobed,  obtuse,  homed  at  the  base;  sta¬ 
mens  four;  anthers  involute,  style  longer  than 
the  stamens,  stigma  divided  Into  four  parts; 
capsule  oblong,  grooved. 

Tills  very  beautiful  and  singular  annual  was 
called  Fuish,  in  honour  of  Captain  Clark.  It 
was  found  in  the  countries  around  the  Colombia 
river.  The  plant  Is  hardy ;  but  to  facilitate  its 
bloom  the  seeds  should  bo  sown  in  a  hotbed 
eaily  in  the  spring,  and  when  sufllcicntly  strong 
may  be  removed  to  the  borders,  where  they  will 
continue  to  flower  until  destroyed  by  frost.  This 
is  the  only  species  of  this  genius. 


\ 


A  LITTLE  TOO  PUNCTUAL. 

The  hour  was  approaching  for  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  New  Haven  steamboat  from  her 
berth  at  New  York,  and  the  usual  crowd  of 
passengers,  and  friends  of  passengers,  news¬ 
boys,  fruit  vendors,  cabmen,  and  dock-idlers, 
were  assembling  on  and  about  the  boat. 

We  were  gazing  at  the  motley  group,  from 
the  foot  of  the  promenade  deck  stairs,  when  our 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  singular  action 
of  a  tall,  brown  Yankee,  in  an  immense 
wool  hat,  chocolate-colour^  coat  and  pan¬ 
taloons,  and  a  fancy  vest.  Ho  stood  near 
the  starboard  paddlebox,  and  scrutinized 
sharply  every  female  who  came  on  board, 
every  now  and  then  consulting  an  enormous 
silver  bull’s-eyo  watch,  which  be  rused  from 
the  depths  of  a  capacious  fob  by  means  of 
a  powerful  steel  chain. 

After  mounting  guard  in  this  manner,  he 
dashed  fnrionsly  down  the  gang-plank  and 
up  the  wharf,  reappearing  on  board  almost 
instantaneously,  with  a  flushed  face,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  most  intense  anxiety.  This 
series  of  operations  he  performed  several 
times,  after  which  he  rushed  about  the  boat, 
wildly  and  hopelessly,  ejaculating — 

“  What’s  the  time  er  day  ?  Wonder  if  tny 
repeater’s  fast  ?  Whar’s  the  cap’n  7  whar’s 
the  steward  ?  whar’s  the  mate  ?  whar’s  the 
boss  that  owns  this  ship  7” 

“  What’s  the  matter,  sir  7’’  we  ventured 
to  ask  him,  when  he  stopped  still  for  a 
moment. 

“  Ain’t  seen  nothin’  of  a  gal  in  a  blue  snn 
bonnet,  with  a  white  Canton  crape  shawl 
(cost  fifteen  dollars),  pink  gown,  and  brown 
boots,  eh  7  come  aboard  while  I  was  look¬ 
ing  for  the  cnp’n,  at  the  pint  end  of  the  ship, 
have  ye,  hey7* 

“  No  such  person  has  come  on  board.” 

“  Tormented  lightnin’,  she’s  my  wife  !*  he 
screamed ;  “  married  yesterday.  All  her 
trunks  and  mine  are  aboard,  under  a  pile  of 
^Sgeg^  ^  fttll  as  a  Connecticut  steeple.  The 
darned  black  nigger  says  he  can’t  hand  it 
out,  and  I  won’t  leave  my  baggage  anyhow. 
My  wife,  only  think  on’t,  was  to  come  a- 
board  at  half-past  four,  and  here  it’s  most 
five.  What’s  become  of  her  7  She  can’t 
have  eloped !  You  don’t  think  she’s  been 
abducted  do  ye,  mister  7  Speak,  won’t  ye  ? 


0,  I’m  ravin  distracted!  What  are  they 
ringing  that  bell  for?  Is  the  ship  afire?” 

“  It  is  the  signal  for  departure — the 
first  bell.  The  second  will  be  rung  in  four 
minutes.” 

“  Thunder !  yon  don’t  say  so  7  Whar’s  the 
cap’n  7” 

“  That  gentleman  in  the  blue  coat.” 

The  Yankee  darted  to  the  captain’s  side. 

“  Cap’n,  stop  the  ship  for  ten  minutes, 
won’t  yer 

“  I  can’t  do  it,  sir.” 

“  Bat  ye  must,  I  tell  ye — I’ll  pay  yon  for  it. 
How  much  will  ye  take  7” 

“  I  could  not  do  it.” 

“  Cap’n,  I’ll  give  you  tew  dollars,”  gasped 
the  Yankee. 

The  captain  shook  his  head. 

“  ni  give  you  five  dollars  and  a  half— and 
a  half,  and  a  half,”  he  kept  repeating, 
cing  abont  in  his  agony. 

“  The  boat  starts  at  five  precisely,”  said 
the  captain  shortly,  and  turned  away. 

“  Oh,  you  stunny-hcarted  heatbin  I”  mur¬ 
mured  the  Yankee,  almost  bursting  into 
tears.  “  Partin’  man  and  wife,  aud  we  just 
one  day  married  T 

At  this  moment  the  huge  paddle-wheels 
began  to  paw  the  water,  shaking  the  hugo 
fabric  to  her  centre.  All  who  were  not 
going  to  New  Haven  went  ashore.  The 
hands  began  to  haul  in  the  gang-plank ;  tbo 
fasts  were  already  cast  loose. 

“  Leggo  the  plank  T  roared  the  Yankee, 
collaring  one  of  the  hands.  “  Drop  it  like 
a  hot  potatoe,  or  I’ll  heave  ye  into  the  dock !" 

Yo,  yo  r  shouted  the  men  in  chorus,  as 
they  heaved  on  the  gangway. 

“  Be  still,  you  braying  donkeys  T  yelled 
the  maddened  Yankee,  “or  there’ll  be  an 
ugly  spot  of  work.” 

But  the  plank  was  got  aboard,  and  the 
boat  plashed  past  the  pier. 

In  an  instant  the  Yankee  pulled  off  his 
coat,  flung  his  hat  beside  it  on  the  deck,  and 
rushed  wildly  to  the  guard. 

“Are  you  drunk  or  crazy?”  cried  a  pas¬ 
senger,  seizing  him. 

“  I’m  going  to  fling  myself  into  the  dock 
and  swim  ashore,”  cried  the  Yankee.  “I 
mus’n’t  leave  Sally  Ann  alone  in  New  York 
city.  You  m.ay  divide  the  bapgage  among 
you.  Let  me  go — I  can  swim.” 


A  HOMELY  RHYJIE. 
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He  straggled  so  furiously  that  the  conse- 
qnences  of  his  rashness  might  have  been 
fatal,  had  not  a  sudden  apparition  changed 
his  purpose.  A  very  pretty  young  woman, 
in  a  blue  bonnet,  white  Canton  crape  shawl, 
pink  dress,  and  brown  boots,  came  towards 
him. 

The  big  brown  Yankee  uttered  one  sten¬ 
torian  shout  of  “  Sairy  Ann,”  clasped  her  in 
his  arms  in  spite  of  her  struggling,  and 
kissed  her  heartily,  right  before  all  the  pas¬ 
sengers. 

“Where  did  you  come  from?”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

“From  the  ladies’  cabin,”  answered  the 
bride.  “  You  told  me  halt-past  four,  but  1 
tho’t  I'd  make  sure  and  come  at  four.” 

“A  little  too  punctual,”  said  the  Yankee; 
“  but  it's  all  right  now.  Hallo,  cap'u,  you 
can  go  ahead  now.  1  don’t  care  about 
stopping.  Come  nigh  losing  the  passage 
money,  and  the  haggage :  come  nigh  gettin 
drowned,  Sairy,  all  along  of  you;  but  it’s  all 
ngbt  now.  Go  ahead  steamboat !  Rosin  up 
there,  firemen  !  Darn  the  expense  1” 

When  the  sun  set,  the  loving  couple  were 
seen  seated  on  the  upper  deck,  the  big  brown 
Yankee’s  arm  encircling  the  slender  waist  of 
the  young  woman  in  the  blue  bonnet,  and 
pink  dress,  and  crape  shawl  (cost  fifteen 
dollars). 

We  believe  they  reached  their  destination 
safe  and  sound. 


about  2  1-2  minutes,  all  the 
Moon  eontainert  in  the  liuman  system,  amounting 
in  the  adult  to  iicariy  three  gallons — traverses  tne 
respiratory  surface.  Every  one,  then,  who  breathes 
an  Impure  atmosphere  2  1-2  minutes,  has  every 
p^irlc  of  Ills  blood  acted  on  bv  the  vitiating  air. 
Every  particle  has  become  less  vital,  less  capable 
of  repairing  st  rictiircs,  or  o,  carrj’ing  on  fane- 
tions;  and  the  longer  such  air  is  respired,  the 
more  impure  It  becomes,  and  the  more  corrupt 
becomes  the  blood. 

Mkhrt  Ot.D  Aob.  —  Comaro  was  merry  at 
oincty.flro;  Cato  studied  Greek  at  eighty;  Charles 
Kemble  did  the  same,  or  rattier  “  bruslied  up”  his 
old  Greek,  when  he  was  nearly  aa  old  as  Cato , 
Cibber,  when  still  older,  merrily  replied  to  one 
who  declared  that  he  looked  well,  that  “  at  eighty- 
four,  it  was  well  that  he  looked  at  all;"  and  tliere 
was  the  Countess  of  De.smond,  who  was  perhaps 
'Hie  merriest  of  all,  for  slie 
“Lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  ten. 

And  died  of  a  tail  ffom  a  cherry-tree  then.” 


A  HOMELY  RHYME. 

By  a  window  all  o'ergrown 
With  sweet  roses,  newly  blown, 

8its  a  lady  all  alone. 

Twilight  shadows  haunt  the  spot— 
What  cares  she  1  She  heeds  them  not; 
Eyelids  closed  beneath  her  hand. 

Peeps  she  at  a  brighter  land  I 
Oft  her  lip  a  smile  doth  wear. 

Builds  she  castles  in  the  air  1 
Yes,  too  sweet  and  bright  by  far. 

Shall  1  tell  you  what  they  arc  t 

With  a  lover  to  begin. 

Beaming  eye  anu  bearded  chin ; 

None  whose  wit  so  often  quoted. 

So  di4ti»(!ue — so  devoted  I 
Never  sad,  except  when  parted. 

So  unselfish  and  warin-hearteil ; 

Such  a  foot  to  tread  the  dance. 

Such  a  hero  for  romaiiee  I 
Moonlight  walk  aiitl  wliispcred  tone. 
Eyes  bent  down  to  meet  her  own ; 

“  W ill  she  with  one  sentenee  bless  t” 
What  her  auswer — can't  you  guess? 

Rich  brocade  and  bridal  pearls; 

Trains  of  whltc-robetl,  merry  girl# : 
Holy  man  with  open  book ; 

He,  on  whom  she  dares  not  look  ; 
Golden  ring,  and  word  “obey,” 

Which  'tl.s  moekerv  to  say, 

When  his  llghicst  word  or  wblm 
Despot's  power  is  to  him  I 

Now  doth  Fancy  love  to  roam. 

To  her  hapoy,  quiet  home ; 

No  proud  dome  nor  marble  halls : 
Cnrtained  windows,  pictured  wall% 
Little  table  in  recess, 

For-backgammoii  and  for  chess; 

And,  upon  the  fender  tilted. 

Slippers  gay,  with  lining  quilted. 

There,  how  rozlly  she's  sitting. 

Smiling  sometimes  o  er  her  knitting. 
Or  a  siiutcii  ot  ballad  bumming. 
Wondering  if  he's  ever  coming  I 
Now  she  rises,  lust  to  see 
That  there's  sometliing  nice  for  tea; 
Now  the  tea  cups'  merry  diii 
Greets  his  ear  as  he  comes  in ; 
Fragrance,  too,  that  ever  wakes 
Tender  thoughts  of  home-made  cakci ; 
Then  a  tripping  step  is  near. 

Words  to  welcome — smiles  to  cheer-^ 
“Ne'er  was  happiness  like  thisi” 

Thus  he  whlspen,  with  a  kiss. 

***•*• 

Dark  the  evening  shades  are  thrown. 
Still  by  casement,  all  o'ergrown 
With  sweet  roses,  newly  blow  n. 

Sits  the  lady  all  ulonc. 


(UM 
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THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING— SICK  ROOM  AND  NURSERY, 


f  bings 

A  ScBsrmrrE  for  Milk  or  Cream _ Beat  np 

the  whole  of  a  fresh  crk  in  a  basin,  and  then  pour 
boiling  tea  over  it  gradually,  to  prevent  its  curd¬ 
ling.  It  is  difficult  from  the  taste  to  distinguish 
it  from  rich  cream. 

To  Clean  Marble,  Jasper,  Porfhtrt,  &c. _ 

Mia  up  a  quartity  of  the  strongest  soap-lees  with 
qnick-Lime,  to  the  consistence  of  milk,  and  lay  it 
OB  the  stone,  &c.,  for  twcntj’-fonr  hours,  clean  it 
afterwards,  and  it  will  appear  as  new.  This  may 
be  improved  by  rubbing  or  polishing  it  afterwards 
with  tine  putty-powder  and  olive-oil. 

Markinq-Ink _ Lunar  caustic,  two  drachms; 

gum-arabic,  half  a  drachm ;  distilled  water,  two 
drachms.  To  be  well  mixed,  and  kept  in  a  small 
atoi>per-bottle,  and  in  a  dark  place,  as  the  lunar 
caustic  loses  its  virtue  by  being  exposed  to  the 
light.  The  linen  to  be  marked  must  be  previously 
prepared  with  the  following  mixture :  sub-car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  half  an  ounce ;  gum-arabic,  one 
scruple;  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  rain-water. 
With  this  mixture  wet  as  much  of  the  linen  as  is 
to  be  written  on.  Let  it  become  perfectly  dry ; 
then  write  upon  it,  and  dry  the  writing  in  the 
aunsliine,  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Blue  Ink — One  gallon.  l*russian-blue,  four 
•unces;  oxalic-acid,  two  ounces;  gum,  two 
ounces;  soft  water  (cold),  one  gallon.  Dissolve 
the  gum  separately  as  before.  Kit  for  use  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

Flexible  Paint  foe  Canvass _ Cut  one  pound 

and  a  half  of  yellow  soap  into  8lice^  and  dissolve 
it  in  one  gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  while  hot 
mix  with  one  cwt.  and  a  quarter  of  the  oil-paint 
required. 

To  Make  Bninsn  Anchotie,s _ To  a  peck  of 

aprats  put  two  pounds  of  salt,  three  ounces  of  bay 
salt,  one  pound  of  saltpetre,  two  ounces  of  pru¬ 
nella,  and  a  few  grains  of  cochineal ;  pound  them 
all  in  a  mortar,  then  put  into  a  stone  pan  or  an¬ 
chovy-barrel,  first  a  layer  of  sprats,  and  then  one 
of  the  compounds,  and  so  on  alternately  to  the 
top.  Press  them  down  hard ;  cover  them  close 
for  six  months,  and  they  will  be  fit  for  use,  and 
will  readily  produce  a  most  excellent  flavoured 
sauce.  A  large  trade  is  done  in  this  article,  es¬ 
pecially  for  making  anchovy  paste  or  sauce,  when 

•  little  more  colouring  is  added. 

Directions  for  Pittino  on  Gptta  Pejioha 

Soles _ Dry  the  old  sole,  and  rough  It  well  with 

•  rasp,  after  which,  put  on  a  thin  coat  of  warm 
solution  with  the  finger,  mb  it  well  in;  let  it 
dry,  then  hold  it  to  the  fire,  and,  whilst  warm, 
put  on  a  second  coat  of  solution  thicker  than  the 
first,  let  it  dry.  Then  take  the  gutta-percha  sole, 
and  put  it  in  hot  water  until  it  is  soft;  take  It 
out,  wipe  it,  and  hold  the  sole  in  one  hand  and 
the  shoe  in  the  other  to  the  fire,  and  they  will 
become  sticky;  immediately  lay  tlie  solo  on, 
beginning  at  the  toe,  and  proceed  gradually.  In 
half  an  hour,  take  a  knife  and  pare  it.  The 
solution  should  be  warmed  by  patting  as  much 
as  yon  want  to  use  in  a  cup,  and  placing  it  in 
hot  water,  taking  care  that  no  water  mixes  with 
the  solution. 
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IMPROVEO  Hope  of  ApuiNisTERtNa  Senna.— 
Take  of  senna  three  drachms;  lesser  cardamon- 
seeds,  basked  and  bmised,  half  a  drachm ;  boiling 
water,  os  much  as  will  yield  n  filtered  infusion  of 
six  ounces.  Digest  for  an  hour,  and  filter  when 
cold.  This  is  a  well-contrived  purgative  infti- 
sion,  the  aromatic  correcting  the  drastic  efforts 
of  the  senna.  It  is  of  advantage  that  it  should 
be  used  fresh  prepared,  as  it  is  apt  to  spoil  very 
quickly. 

Warm  Water _ Warm  water  is  preferable  t« 

cold  water  as  a  drink  to  persons  who  are  subject 
to  dyspeptic  and  bilious  complaints  and  it  may 
be  t^en  more  freely  than  cold  water,  and  con¬ 
sequently  answers  hotter  as  a  diluent  for  carry¬ 
ing  off  bile,  and  removing  obstructions  in  the 
urinary  secretion  in  cases  of  stone  and  gravel. 
When  water  of  a  temperature  equal  to  tliat  of 
the  human  body  is  used  for  drink,  it  proves  con¬ 
siderably  stimulant,  and  is  particularly  suited  to 
dyspeptic,  bilious,  gouty,  and  chlorotic  subjects. 

Rreumatic  Embrocation _ Take  of  spirit  of 

turpentine,  spirit  of  hartshorn,  liquid  opodeldoc, 
of  each  one  ounce. 

Barlet-water _ To  make  good  barley-water, 

choose  the  best  pearl-barley,  boil  it  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  throw  away  the  water  and  add 
fresh,  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  to  an  ounce  of 
barley.  Boil  quickly,  and  then  let  it  simmer  for 
an  hour;  strain  and  sweeten;  flavour  with  lemon 
or  according  to  taste.  It  is  a  very  mucilaginous 
drink,  and  beneficial  to  invalids. 

Advantaqes  of  Cleanliness _ Health  and 

strength  cannot  be  long  continued  unless  the 
skin,  all  the  skin,  is  woslied  frequently  with  a 
sponge  or  other  means.  Every  morning  is  best, 
after  which  the  skin  should  be  rubbed  very  well 
with  a  rough  cloth.  This  is  the  most  certain 
way  of  preventing  cold,  and  a  little  substituta 
for  exercise,  as  it  brings  blood  to  the  surface, 
and  causes  it  to  circulate  well  through  the  flna 
capillary  vessels.  Labour  produces  this  circula¬ 
tion  naturally.  The  insensible  perspiration  can¬ 
not  escape  well  if  the  skin  is  not  clean,  as  tha 
pores  get  choked  up.  It  is  said  that  in  health 
about  half  the  ailmentwe  take  passes  out  through 
the  skin. 

Antidote  to  Arsenic _ Magnesia  Is  an  anti¬ 

dote  to  arsenic,  equally  efficacious  with  peroxide 
of  iron,  and  preferable  to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
completely  innocuous  In  almost  any  quantity, 
and  can  be  procured  in  any  form. 

Remedy  for  Toothache — Take  of  alum.  In 
powder,  two  drachms;  spirit  of  nitre,  seven 
drachms.  Mix,  and  apply  it  to  the  teeth. 

To  Assist  the  Hearino  or  Elderly  Persons 

WHEN  SUFFERINO  FROM  DeAFNE-SS _ Desftiess 

is  usually  accompanied  with  confused  sounds, 
and  noises  of  various  kinds  in  the  inside  ot  the 
ear  itself ;  in  such  cases,  insert  a  piece  of  cotton 
wool,  on  which  a  very  little  oil  of  cloves  or  ctans- 
mon  has  been  dropp^. 
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THINGS  IN  SEASON  FOP.  JANUARY. 

Fish. — Barbel,  brill,  carp,  cockles,  cod,  crabs, 
dace,  eels,  haddocks,  hcrrinRS,  ling,  lobstcr.s, 
mussels,  oysters,  perch,  pike,  plaice,  pravrns, 
shrimps,  skate,  smelts,  soles,  sprats,  tench,  tur¬ 
bot,  whitinirs. 

Mkat _ Mutton,  Teal,  house-iamb,  pork,  veni¬ 

son,  brawn. 

PocLTRT _ Turkeys,  capons,  fowls,  pullets, 

tame  pigeons,  rabbits. 

GkHE _ Grouse,  partridges,  pheasants,  hares, 

woodcocks,  snipes,  wild-fowl. 

VEGETABLE.S _ Brocoli,  csTdoons,  looks,  celery, 

parsnips. 

To  Roast  a  Goose _ In  choosing  a  goose,  the 

best  test  of  its  being  young  will  be  tliat  the  bill 
and  feet  are  yellow,  and  with  few  hairs  on  them, 
and,  if  fresh,  the  feet  should  be  pliable.  Prefe¬ 
rence  should  be  given  to  a  stubbie-goose,  in 
place  of  a  green  one.  After  the  plugs  of  the 
feathers  have  been  pulled  out,  and  the  bird  care¬ 
fully  singed,  and  well  washed  and  dried,  put  in  a 
seasoning  made  of  onion,  sage,  and  pepper  and 
salt,  and,  after  fastening  at  the  neek  and  rumj), 
pot  It  in  the  first  instanee  at  a  distance  from  the 
Arc,  to  roast,  and  by  degrees  nearer.  Baste  well, 
and  when  the  breast  is  rising,  serve  to  table. 
Good  beef  gravy  and  apple  sauce  should  be 
served  with  it  to  table. 


To  Cauvb  a  Goose.— Take  off  the  wing  by 
putting  the  fork  into  the  smaH  end  of  the  pinion, 
and  press  it  close  to  the  body ;  divide  the  Joint 
at  1  with  the  knife,  carrying  it  along  as  far  as  2. 
Remove  the  leg  by  cutting  In  the  direction  of 
9—3,  and  divide  the  thigh  from  the  drumstick, 
then  sever  the  limbs  on  the  other  side,  and  cut 
some  long  slices  from  each  side  of  the  breast, 
between  the  lines,  a  and  6. 

To  get  at  tiie  stuffing,  the  apron  must  be  re¬ 
moved,  by  cutting  from  4  to  5  by  3.  It  is  rarely 
necessary  to  cut  up  the  whole  of  the  goose,  un¬ 
less  the  company  is  large,  but  tlie  merrythought 
may  bo  taken  off. 

Arri.E  Pie _ After  having  pared  and  cored 

the  firult,  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  place  them  in 
a  dish,  putting  a  pa.ste  round  the  edge;  when 
one  layer  is  in,  sprinkle  with  sugar,  a  few  cloves, 
and  shred  a  little  lemon-pcel,  and  squeeze  some 
Juice,  then  put  in  the  rest  of  the  apples,  and 
some  more  sugar,  and  a  little  water.  Cover 
with  paste. 


f  be 

Lip  Salve — The  following  tested  receipt  L 
furnished  by  a  correspondent : — Of  white  waS; 
one  ounce  and  a  half;  hog's  lard,  two  ounces'* 
spermaceti,  half  an  ounce;  the  finest  sweet  oil, 
one  ounce.  Alkanet-root  cut  small,  one  drachm, 
Ualsuin  of  Peru,  two  drachms ;  a  little  fine  sugar 
pounded;  six  fine  raisins,  ditto.  Simmer  alto¬ 
gether  for  a  little  while,  and  then  strain  it  off. 
Add  otto  of  rose,  eight  drops;  the  lard  must  be 
washed  in  plain  water,  and  then  in  some  rose 
ditto.  For  chapped  hands  it  is  invaluable. 

Rp.MKDr  FOB  St.  Anthoni's  Fire _ Take  an 

ounce  of  narcissus  roots,  fresh  nettle-reeds,  half 
an  ounce ;  beat  them  together  into  a  soft  paste, 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  white-wine  vinegar, 
and  anoint  the  eruptions  therewith  cvciy  night, 
or  bathe  the  part  affected  with  the  Juice  of 
cresses. 

To  sweeten  ttif.  Breath  after  eatiko 
ONION.S. — Chew  a  little  raw  parsley,  it  will  take 
away  the  offensive  smffll. 

A  USEFUL  Fawilt  Oil _ Mix  a  pint  of  ell  of 

sweet  almonds,  and  an  ounce  of  spermaceti,  and 
melt  together  over  the  Arc.  The  spermaceti 
should  be  broken  into  little  bits.  IVhen  cold, 
stir  in  a  table-spoonfUl  of  oil  of  liergamot, 
rubbed  with  two  grains  of  civet. 

Wash  to  remove  Pimple.s  or  Tf;tteer _ 

Take  equal  parts  ot  white  tansy  and  rhubarb- 
water,  and  to  every  half  pint  add  two  drachms 
of  sal-ammoniac.  This  fluid  ia  applied  with  a 
feather  or  hair  pencil  three  or  four  times  a  day 
to  the  eruptions. 

Cold  Cream _ Take  of  oil  of  ben,  throe  fluid 

ounces;  spermaceti,  a  drachm  and  a  half;  melt 
these  together,  and  while  still  warm  beat  up 
with  AS  much  of  the  following  mixture  aa  they 
will  absorb ; — Rose-water,  eight  parts  by  mea¬ 
sure;  orange.flowcr  water,  two  parts;  total,  ten 
parts.  Oil  of  sweet  almonds  may  be  substituted 
for  oil  of  beu;  or  the  orange.flower  water  may 
be  omitted,  and  nothing  but  rose-water  used. 
'Very  good  cold  cream  may  be  made  by  beating 
up  ho^s  lard  with  rose-water. 

To  Improve  the  Voice _ Bees’  wax,  two 

drachms;  copaiba  balsam,  three  drachms;  pow. 
dcr  of  liqnoricc-root,  four  drachms.  Melt  the 
rnpaiba  balsam  with  the  wax  in  a  new  earthen 
pipkin ;  when  melted,  remove  them  from  the 
Arc,  and  while  in  a  melted  state  mix  in  the 
powder  Moke  pills  of  three  grains  each.  Two 
of  these  pills  to  be  taken  occasionally. 

To  Improve  the  Complexion _ Infrise  wheat- 

bran,  well  sifted,  for  three  or  four  hours  in  white 
wine  vinegar;  add  to  this  five  yolks  of  eggs  and 
a  grain  nr  two  of  ambergris,  and  distil  the  whole. 
When  the  bottle  is  carefully  corked,  keep  it  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  days  before  you  make  use 
of  It. 

In  Paris  a  new  kind  of  sccnt-bottic,  entirely 
enveloped  In  passementerie,  has  recently  been 
Introduced,  and  met  with  great  success.  The 
great  complaint  of  do-struction  to  the  glsves  and 
handkerchief  is  thereby  obviated,  and  the  effect 
produced  ia  equal  to  the  Hnest  ensmeL 
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KOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


tu  Corrcspnbtnls. 

NoncK. — All  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Magazine  are  now  reprinted,  and  can  bo  had 
bjr  ordering  of  any  bookseller  in  town  or 
country.  Should  any  difficnlty  or  delay  arise 
in  this  respect,  by  forwarding  a  Post-office 
order  for  the  amount  (with  six  stamps  extra 
for  postage)  to  the  Publisher,  18,  Bouverie- 
street,  Fleet-street,  London,  the  numbers 
will  be  sent  direct  from  the  Office. 


*•*  The  weight  of  the  magazine  ianowrcilured, 
no  that  in  future  it  can  be  forwarded  through  the 
Foat-oflice  for  twopence. 

*•*  Ail  communications  for  the  Editor,  Books, 
&c.,  must  be  addressed  to  the  (Mice,  18,  Bouvoric- 
st.,  Fleet-st.,  before  the  loth  of  each  month. 

J.  S.  R.  (Birmingham) — Read  carefuliy  the 
wrapper  of  our  last  number. 

R.  Richaedsok _ During  the  month  of  May 

you  must  forward  your  cheques.  The  poetry  is 
accepted. 

Beetiia  (Manchester) _ ^The  third  finger  of  the 

right  hand. 

8 _ To  extract  grease  from  paper,  we  recom- 

mend  the  foilowing : — Foid  up  in  two  smali  bags 
made  of  open  muslin,  some  a.shcs  of  burnt  bones 
finely  powiiered,  or  of  calcined  hart.sIiorn,  which 
can  be  got  ready  prepared  at  any  druggist's. 
Lay  the  bags  of  muslin  containing  the  powder  one 
on  each  side  the  greasy  leaf,  and  having  heated  a 
pair  of  fire-tongs,  of  a  moderate  warmth,  press 
with  them  the  two  bags  against  the  greasy  spot, 
and  hold  them  some  time  in  that  situation.  Re¬ 
peat  the  process  if  neccasary. 

Axxie  Meanweil _ "  Making  one,"  In  knitting, 

it  to  bring  tlic  wool  forward  in  front  of  the  needle, 
and  knitting  the  following  stitch  with  the  wool 
In  that  position. 

Blanche  (Bow) _ ^There  is  no  seam  up  the 

back  of  our  last  Cloak  Pattern — No.  1  is  the 
front;  No.  2  the  backs;  Nos.  3  and  4  form  the 
hood. 

Eliza  (Fitzroy-sqnare)  and  a  Yocno  Mothee. 
—We  are  about  to  alter  our  plans  In  reference  to 
the  feature  of  the  work  yon  name. 

J.  S.  H.  (Lincoln) _ Onr  fair  correspondent  has 

mbinterpreted  onr  meaning.  What  we  intended 
to  convey  was,  that  we  appreciated  her  kind  wishes 
for  onr  success,  and  did  not  for  a  moment  wish  to 
insinuate  that  her  suggestion  sprung  from  a  sel- 
flah  motive. 

Anne  Eliza _ Upon  the  subject  yon  allude  to 

ttieir  ii  great  diversity  of  opinion,  many  simpos- 
Ing  the  **  Lily  of  the  Field,”  mentioned  in  Mrip- 
tn«i  to  be  the  “Lily  of  the  Valley.”— We  will 


endeavour  to  oblige  you  with  the  pattern  yon  re¬ 
quire  in  our  next  number. 

S.  April  (Yorkshire) _ Our  intentions  in  re¬ 

gard  to  the  “  Brize  Compositions"  are,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  will  be 
the  roa  ord  given.  At  present  we  confine  onr- 
srlvet  to  simple  siibjecfr,  but  as  we  progresa  a 
higher  class  of  composition  will  be  expected,  and 
a  prize  more  valuable  awarded.  A  certificate  of 
merit  will  also  accompany  each  prize,  and  we 
deem  this  style  of  reward  more  characteristlr,  and 
better  suited  to  the  educational  purpose  we  have 
in  vieu',  than  that  you  name. 

E.  F.  W _ Tlic  pattern  of  the  slipper  is  Is.,  and 

it  can  he  forwarded  per  post,  on  remitting  twelve 
postage-stamps. 

Emma  M.  (Kennlngion) _ Will  our  fair  corres¬ 

pondent  ubige  us  with  a  leorted  specimen  of  the 
original  Crochet  Battem  she  lias  forwarded,  with 
a  view  to  having  the  aame  engravsd  f 

•T.  F.  M.  (Yorkshire) _ Kiddles,  if  original,  we 

might  insert _ Address  the  Sybil  at  148,  Fleet- 

street. 

M.  Prince  (Cambridge) _ As  the  former  re¬ 

ceipt  foiled,  try  the  following first,  see  that 
your  hands  are  clean,  then  put  on  your  glovea 
and  wash  them,  as  tliougli  yon  were  washing  your 
hands,  in  a  basin  of  turpentine  until  quite  clean; 
hang  them  up  iu  a  warm  place  where  there  ii  a 
current  of  air  to  get  rid  of  the  smell  of  the  tur¬ 
pentine.  We  cannot  comprehend  the  latter  part 
of  your  letter. 

L.  T.  (York) _ The  pattern  of  a  Crochet  Boiw 

net  will  shortly  be  given. 

S.  A.  A.  (Ozford-markct) — Your  letters  are 
lady -like  and  well-worded,  what  more  can  be  de¬ 
sired  I  A  Croclict  Collar  in  our  next. 

IsqciaiTivE  (Salford) — Bimpcmel  leaves  can 
be  proenred  of  any  herbalist. 

S.  M.  S.  (Erin) _ A  chance  of  a  prize  attends 

every  separate  set  of  the  magazine. 

Marie  St.  Clair _ Your  presence  is  not  nccea- 

sary.  The  Diagrams  sliould  have  been  marked 
thus:  Fig.  1,  the  front;  Fig.  2,  the  half  section 
of  the  back ;  Figs.  8  and  4  moke  the  hood. 

C.  A.  F _ We  regret  we  cannot  supply  the  In¬ 

formation  you  require  relative  to  St.  Baul's. 

O.  B.  G _ The  names  entered  in  our  books  wriU 

l>e  those  only  who  have  complied  with  our  pub- 
lisbed  rules. 

Teol'badocb _ A  toilet-cover  shall  be  given. 

Batleaf _ You  should  not  have  Inclosed  your 

three  chetiuea;  supply  your  address,  and  they 
shall  be  returned.  Head  furtlier  commnnicationa 
with  the  figures  on  the  first  cheque. 

The  White  Lilt. —  We  were  exceedingly 
pie  ised  with  our  fair  correspondent's  communica¬ 
tion  until  we  arrived  at  the  last  page;  the  feeling 
there  exhibited  is  one,  we  fear,  which  is  not  likely 
to  conduce  to  her  happiness.  At  present  we  see 
EO  way  of  farthering  her  views ;  but  would  re¬ 
commend  her  to  try  an  advertisement. 

L.  B.  (Ormskirk).— Gentlemen  are  equally 
gible  In  every  respect 
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Sxoworoi- — In  an  early  nnmber  we  will  com- 
ply  witli  your  request. 

■M.  W.  (UriuUurU; _ Your  cammendation  it 

flattering. 

tUaiJiA  JlKaarmoconT _ The  reai  name  and 

address  of  each  winner  of  a  watch  mutt  be  pub- 
ILshed,  uniess  they  can  provide  some  friend  who 
will  consent  to  act  as  a  refbrence,  that  the  prizes 
have  been  properly  awarded. 

S.  AMriiLET _ See  the  present  wrapper. 

11.  Al.  SMtTii  (C'ominercial-road).— it  ia  not  ne¬ 
cessary,  iintii  the  volume  is  completed. 

JuLiA  (Itatli) — Read  our  rules  carefully,  and 
you  will  find  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  eltlier 
your  friend  or  yoursclt  to  attend. 

11.  H.  (Suffolk) _ A  fashionable  ball-dress  at 

the  present  time  is  one  composed  of  black  net, 
embroidereil  in  colours. 

£.  U.  (Dublin) _ Merely  your  Christian  and 

aumame. 

C.  L.  (Tcy) _ The  numbers  drawn  will  be  pub- 

lulled,  so  that  by  comparing  the  nnmber  on  your 
cheque  with  each  of  these,  you  will  easily  leam 
whether  you  possess  a  prize. 

J.  A.  W.  (Barrhead).  —  Inclose  them  to  the 
editor. 

Mias  n — First,  bo  particular  in  providing  a 
warm  shelter  for  your  fowls,  then  feed  them  with 
oats,  previously  soaked  for  twelve  hours  in  warm 
water;  thirdly,  bum  clean  shelU  and  pound  fine, 
oi  which  let  tlicm  have  as  motty  as  they  will  eat. 
Chickens  should  be  fed  on  oats  and  rye,  ground, 
two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 
Change  the  male  bird  every  year. 

W  tu.iAii.s  (Clerkenwell) _ Try  the  following : — 

Six  ports  of  water  to  one  of  muriatic  acid.  But 
as  we  have  not  tested  this  receipt  ourselves,  we 
would  advise  you  in  the  first  instance  to  select  a 
common  leaf  on  which  to  make  the  experiment. 

A.  Al.  P _ Wo  must  refer  you,  for  the  further 

information  you  seek,  to  Air.  S.  Roe,  Hydraulic 
Engineer,  Strand. 

Al.  A.  T.  (RItham). — The  “Intercepted  Corres¬ 
pondence'*  will  be  continued  In  a  short  time. 

CissT  L.  (Dublin) _ A  small  hook  and  thick 

cotton  will  make  the  open  crochet  close.  At  any 
Berlin  repository  they  will  draw  yonr  name  in  any 
style  yon  please  for  sixpence  or  a  shilling. 

Makt  R.  (Holton) _ Send  your  cheques  alto- 

gether  on  the  completion  of  the  twelve  numbers. 

M.  Al  R.  (Bromley) _ Prizes  will  bo  given  on 

the  completion  of  every  volume. 

CoNTUiBCTioits  Dei.li!»f.d.— “To  a  Gay  De¬ 
ceiver”—"  On  Time” — “  Florence  Egerton” — 
•  Lines  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington" — “  Lines  ad¬ 
dressed  to  J.  K." — “  8.  R."  (Cheltenham.) 

CoNTRiBtrrioss  Accepted _ “An  Emigrant’s 

Farewell" — “Woman,"  by  J.  Dent _ “  The  Dying 

Maid." 

W  ELL- WISHER  (LancashireV— We  aretmdeclded 
in  the  matter  you  refer  to.  Favour  ns  with  your 
■elections. 

Georguwa  and  Lizzie  S _ What  yen  suggest 

is  not  fidr  proceeding.  For  removing  flreckles 
try  the  following : — To  one  ounce  of  rectified 
acid  of  pitch,  add  one  pint  of  distilled  water. 

CoRsTAKcx  H.— On  the  completion  of  the 
Tolume. 


Mit. 


CONL'NORL'MS. 

Why  are  seeds,  wlien  sown,  like  gate  posts  T — 
Because  they  are  set  lu  tho  earth  to  propagate 
(prop  a  gate). 

Why  is  a  man  who  can't  hear  in  tlie  new  Hoiiir 
of  Commons  like  a  precise  explanation  1— Because 
ho  is  deaf  in  It  (definite). 

When  Sally  bade  her  love  good-bye, 

She  asked  him  where  his  destination. 

“  Pm  like  a  book,”  was  his  reply. 

Now  reader,  can  yon  tell  me  why. 

In  words  that  bear  that  application  f 
Ansteer—"  Fm  bound  for  Pern,  Sal"  (perusal). 

AIr-s.  Dobbs,  upon  being  summoned  to  court  as 
a  witness,  asked  her  husband  wbat  she  should  s» 
If  the  lawyers  inquired  her  age  “  Say,  madam  r’ 
replied  her  husband ;  “  wliy  tell  them  you  have 
not  yet  reached  tho  years  of  discretion.’' 

Frightful  Loss  op  AIehobv — Tho  New 
Orleans  i’tcayaite  gives  tho  example  of  a  man 
who  cannot  recollect  tho  last  wawittg-dat/.  He 
must  be  brotlier  to  the  man  who  acknowledged 
that  no  doubt  he  had  done  actions  that  he  had 
forgotten,  and  that,  consequently,  he  might  have 
married  several  times,  without  any  Intention  of 
rommitting  bigamy.  Jones,  however,  dispute* 
this,  and  declares  that,  although  he  haa  only 
married  once,  ho  has  never  forgotten  it,  and  he 
defies  any  living  man  to  do  so. 

Lord  William  Lf-SROx’s  Contjsdrcm _ 

“Why  would  the  military  like  to  be  quartered 
in  Richmond? — Because  they  wnnid  be  sure  to 
get  a  billet  among  the  maids  of  bononr.”  The 
hnmour  of  the  Joke  is  local— the  manufacturer 
of  the  celebrated  cakes  called  “  maids  of  honoor" 
being  of  that  name. 

“  'Tir  false,”  as  the  girl  said,  when  her  lover 
told  her  she  had  beautiful  hair. 

An  old  BArntLOR,  on  seeing  the  words 
“Families  supplied,”  over  the  door  of  an  oyster 
shop,  stepiH'd  in,  and  said  he  would  takes  wife 
and  two  children. 

Milton,  when  blind,  married  a  shrew.  The 
Dnke  of  Bnckingham  called  her  a  rose.  “lam 
no  Judge  of  colours,”  replied  Milton,  “but  I 
dare  say  you  are  right,  for  1  feel  the  thorns 
dally." 

The  Love  LETTEn _ “Sophia  Marla,  did  yon 

receive  my  letter  t”  “  I  did,  Fredeiick.”  “  I  wrote 
it  in  hopes  of  raising  a  flume.”  “  Well,  Fredsr. 
ick,  and  you  succeeded,  for  I  put  It  immediately 
on  the  hre." 

“  John,  I  fear  you  are  forgetting  me,”  nld  a 
bright-eyed  coquette  to  her  aweetbeart  the  other 
day.  “  Yes,  .Sue,  1  have  been  for  gtltisso  yon 
these  two  years." 

A  Ladt  renowned  for  repartee  and  a  gentle 
man  noted  for  tenacity  to  his  own  opinion  wein 
overheard  In  deep  and  earnest  conversatien. 
Says  Mr.  M.,  waning  rather  warm,  “  Mra.  C., 
are  atubbom  things.”  Says  Mrs.  C.  tsAfr, 
Hn  “Then  wbat  a  fact  you  must  be." 
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MRS.  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 

The  following  particulars  concerning  a  philanthropy,  and  energy — qualities  akin  to 
lady  who  has  surprised  the  world  witli  one  those  which  have  made  readers  for  “  Uncle 
of  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  of  author-  Tom's  Cabin  ”  in  every  Christian  nation,  and 
craft  that  has  ever  yet  won  its  applause,  will  caused  slavery  to  stand  rebuked  in  all  the 
not  be  out  of  place,  at  least,  in  a  Ladies’  languages  of  Europe.  Five  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
Magazine.  brothers  occupy  honourable  positions  in  the 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  b  the  second  churches  of  America,  one  hol^  a  respectable 
daughter  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  pastor  of  standing  as  a  merchant  in  Boston,  and  one^ 
a  Presbyterbn  church  in  Cincinnati.  Of  the  Rev.  George  Beecher,  died  several  years 
seven  brothers  and  three  sisters,  nearly  all  since.  Of  her  sbters,  two  are  marri^  to 
have  d'lstingubhed  themselves  by  talent,  gentlemen  in  the  legal  profession,  and  tbs 

I. 
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eldest,  Miss  Catherine  Beecher,  is  still  un¬ 
married. 

^Irs.  Stowe  was  bom  in  1812,  at  Lichfield, 
U.S.  She  is  a  person  of  middle  stature, 
and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  portrait  at  the 
bead  of  this  paper,  with  little  pretension  to 
any  otlier  personal  beauty  than  that  which 
homely,  motherly  benevolence,  and  eyes 
radiant  with  the  fires  of  intcllij^enee,  aoHe 
to  confer."  At  Boston,  to  wfai^  city  the 
family  removed  from  Lichfield,  Harriet 
Beecher  enjoyed  the  best  edacadenal  advan¬ 
tages  there  attainable ;  acquiring  all  the  ac¬ 
complishments  most  in  favoor  with  her  sex, 
and  much  of  the  learning  usually  reserved 
to  the  other.  She  thus  became  competent 
at  an  early  age  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
governess,  and  rendered  her  elder  sister 
Catherine  important  service  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  flourishing  ladies’  school  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  latter.  When  Dr.  Beecher 
went  to  the  West,  the  sisters  accompanied 
him,  and  opened  a  school  in  Cincinnati.  For 
several  years  after  her  removal  to  this  place 
Harriet  Beecher  continued  to  teach  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  her  sister;  resigning  her  daties, 
at  length,  upon  contracting  yet  higher  ones 
by  her  marriage  with  the  Rev.  Calvin  Stowe, 
professor  of  biblical  literature  in  the  semi¬ 
nary  of  which  her  father  was  then  president : 
Lane  Tlieological  Seminary.  This  gentle¬ 
man  was  already  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  ecclesiastical  sarona  in  America. 
After  graduating  with  honour  at  Bowdoin 
College,  Maine,  and  taking  his  theological 
degree  at  Andover,  he  had  been  appointed 
professor  at  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  whence  he  had  been  called  to  Lane 
Seminary. 

The  domestic  life  of  Mrs.  Stowe  has  been 
attended  by  an  equable  quiet  happiness  not 
too  common  even  to  the  homes  of  pastors’ 
wives,  and  blessed  by  a  numerous  family. 
Not  that  the  noon  of  her  day  has  been  ^1 
sunshine.  Clouds  have  intervened,  of  dura¬ 
tion  and  darkness  which  the  bereaved  mother 
who  may  read  these  pages  needs  no  aid  to 
comprehend.  Six  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  children 
are,  however,  still  living,  and  much  of  her 
time  has  been  devoted  to  their  education ; 
while  the  ordinary  household  cares  have 
devolved  on  a  friend  or  distant  relative  who 
has  always  resided  with  her.  Contributions 


to  the  magazines  and  newspapers  employed 
her  leisure,  and  earned  for  her  a  popularity 
well-deserved  from  their  high  moral  tone. 

But,  a  strong-hearted,  deep-souled  woman, 
daughter,  wife,  and  sister  of  a  Christian 
pastor,  the  serene  happiness  of  home  could 
never  confer  on  her  immunity  from  pain 
while  the  victims  of  so  terrible  a  system  as 
tiavery  shivered  at  her  door.  There  are 
hearts  which  are  not  all  contained  in  them¬ 
selves — whose  chords  put  forth  delicate 
shoots  and  fibres  into  the  hearts  of  all 
hnmaoity,  instantly  and  painfully  responsive 
to  the  sorrow  of  all.  Such  a  heart  has  Mrs. 
Stowe;  and,  a  bereaved  mother,  bereaved 
by  the  hand  of  God,  who  chasteneth  in 
meicy,  her  own  grief  shrouded  not  from  her 
eyes  the  greater  grief  of  ten  thousand 
mothers,  bereaved  by  the  hands  of  men,  with 
an  eye  to  cotton-crops  for  the  Manchester, 
and  “ fancy  articles”  for  the  New  Orleans 
markets.*  For  years  and  years  the  con¬ 
trasted  cruelties  and  sufferings — with  that 
fearful  degradation,  moral  and  mental,  too 
deep  to  be  felt  by  the  sufferers — pressed 
upon  her  all-woma^y  sympathies,  until  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  climaxed  her  emotions, 
and  forced  them  into  expression.  Then  ap¬ 
peared  “Undo  Tom’s  Cabin;”  then  broke 
forth  “  the  agonising  cry  of  feelings  pent  up 
for  years  in  the  heart  of  a  true  woman.” 

A  brief  history  of  the  book  must  prove 
intsresting  to  all ;  and  this  wc  are  enabled 
to  give.  Mr.  Stowe  writes : — 

“  Yon  wish  to  know  the  history  of  the 
book.  For  eighteen  years  previous  to  1850 
we  lived  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  within  sight  of 
Kentucky,  a  border  slave-state.  We  formed 
acqimintances  in  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  other  slave-states,  and  became  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interested  in  the  blacks.  For  most 
of  the  eighteen  years  we  lived  in  the  West, 
our  domestic  helps  consisted  principally  of 
liberated  slaves.  Thus  Mrs.  Stowe  became 
acquainted  with  their  language,  manners, 
characters,  habits,  Ac. 

“  About  the  ti.Tie  of  our  return  to  New 
England,  in  1850,  the  odious  and  cruel 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  passed  by  the  United 
States  Congress.  This  law  distre.ssed  Mrs. 

*  New  Orleans  Is  a  favouiitc  market  for  the 
sale  of  beautiful  young  girls — technically  denomi- 
cated  “  fancy  articles.” 
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Stowe  beyond  measure.  She  could  scarcely 
sleep  at  night,  so  pained  was.  she  when  she 
thought  of  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the 
slaves.  For  the  relief  of  her  over-burdened 
spirit,  she  determined  to  write  a  few  articles 
illustrating  by  narrative  the  cruelties  ef 
slavery  and  the  slave-laws.  The  first  she 
wrote  %va3  the  “  Death  of  Uncle  Tom.”  She 
had  engaged  herself  as  contributor  to  the 
National  Era,  a  weekly  anti-slavery  paper, 
published  at  our  scat  of  government,  Wsish- 
ington,  in  the  district  of  Columbia.  She 
concluded  to  begin  a  narrative,  and  write  vp 
to  Uncle  Tom’s  death,  for  that  paper.  .  .  . 
Thus  circumstanced,  she  commenced  writing 
early  in  the  summer  of  1851,  and  gave  a 
chapter  or  two  a  week  to  the  Era,  till  the 
whole  was  completed  in  March,  1852.  Sonie 
of  the  chapters  were  written  in  my  study  at 
the  College,  a  few  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Repton  (a  neighbour  and  friend  of 
ours),  some  of  them  over  the  cooking-stove 
in  the  kitchen,  while  directing  a  very  poor 
cook  in  the  preparation  of  dinner ;  but  most 
of  them  at  tho  table  in  the  school-room, 
with  the  children  round  her,  and  read  to 
them  as  each  chapter  was  completed,  amid 
their  tc.srs  and  sobs,  and  smiles  and  shouts. 

“  In  February,  1852,  Messrs.  Jewett  and 
Co.,  of  Boston,  put  it  to  press  in  book-form, 
and  on  the  20th  of  klarch  it  was  published. 
It  went  like  wild-fire.  More  than  5000 
copies  were  sold  tho  first  week ;  about 
110,000  were  sold  the  first  six  montlis ;  and 
at  this  date  (Nov.  15,  1852),  Messrs.  Jewett 
have  sold  nearly  150,000  copies.” 

The  above  short  history  of  tho  book  mjiy 
not  be  capable  of  increasing  our  admiration 
of  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  but  it  certainly 
must  add  very  considerably  to  our  admiration 
of  the  strength  and  breadth  of  its  author's 
mind.  By  very  force  of  contrast  we  are 
reminded  of  Tom  Moore,  who  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  convert  his  study  into  an  Eastern 
bazaar,  hung  with  Orient  draperies  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  hundred  barbarous  tnfie.s,  to 
prompt  his  i imagination  in  the  production  of 
the  beautiful  “  Lalla  Itookh.”  When  he  ap¬ 
proached  his  desk  (if,  indeed,  he  did  not 
write  as  he  loved  best  to  compose,  reclining 
in  pillows),  the  poet,  to  5e  a  poet,  shuffled 
in  none  but  undoubted  Turkish  slippers. 
"LalJa  Bookh”  can  claim  no  higher  place  as 


a  poem  than  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ”  as  • 
novel;  and  we  find  the  latter  composed, 
with  far  greater  rapidity,  amid  the  accessories 
of  kitchen  and  school  in  active  operation,  by 
an  authoress  unrelieved  of  the  daily  respon¬ 
sibility  of  dinner  1  How  a  work  of  any  ex¬ 
cellence  at  all  could  be  produced  in  such 
circumstances  is  puzzling;  how  so  excellent 
a  book  as  Mrs.  Stowe’s  with  so  much  unity 
in  development,  and  containing  characters  so 
perfectly  depictured  as  St.  Clare  and  his 
wife,  is  altogether  past  the  masculine  under¬ 
standing  to  conceive.  But  then  the  mas¬ 
culine  understanding  has  long  ago  given  up 
wondering  at  the  marvels  that  are  wrought 
from  the  roused  hearts  of  women. 

Not  that  Mrs.  Stowe’s  work  is  faultless; 
for  the  Times  has  found  fault  in  it.  That 
newspaper  is  tho  acknowledged  leader  of 
public  opinion  ;  and,  in  a  worthy  desire  ta 
keep  up  its  reputation,  the  reviewer,  finding 
that  public  opinion  had  declared  loudly  in 
favour  of  "  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ”  without 
tarrying  for  its  leadership,  chose  not  to  fol¬ 
low  in  the  broad  and  ringing  avenues  of  ap¬ 
plause,  but,  striking  out  an  original  sheep- 
path  of  its  own,  went  bleating  these  com¬ 
plaints  along  the  narrow  and  solitary  way : — 

1.  That  it  is  too  bad  of  Mrs.  Stowe  to 
appeal  to  the  heart  in  a  novel,  when  her 
plain  and  proper  course  was  to  appeal  to  the 
judgment  in  a  pamphlet. 

2.  That  it  is  highly  reprehensible  in  Mrs. 
Stowe  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  slave-owners, 
or  to  excite  them  to  anger. 

“  She  does  not  indite  a  philosophical  dis¬ 
course,”  says  the  Times,  gallantly  conveying 
its  opinion  in  a  sneer,  “for  philosophy  is 
exacting,  is  solicitous  for  truth,  and  scorns 
exaggeration.  Nor  does  the  lady  condescend 
to  survey  her  intricate  subject  in  the  ci^ 
pacity  of  judge ;  for  the  judicial  seat  is  fixed 
high  above  human  passion,  and  she  is  in  no 
temper  to  mount  it.  She  cannot  bold  the 
scales  of  justice  with  a  steady  hand,  but  she 
has  learnt  to  perfection  the  craft  of  the 
advocate.  With  the  instinct  of  her  sex,  the 
clever  authoress  strikes  the  convictions  of 
her  readers  by  assailing  their  hearts.” 

Now,  all  this  is  so  manifestly  unjust, 
that  it  is  almost  below  refutation.  The  idea 
of  Justice  calmly  arranging  her  scales  to 
decide  whether  one  man  has  the  right  to  sell 
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nnother,  is  more  than  ridiculous — mad,  in 
fact.  Justice  could  not  enferfain  the  question 
and  remain  just.  Justice  does  not  exist 
where  slavery  exists — reason  is  no  longer  a 
potent  principle,  but  the  mere  vassal  of 
cupidity,  in  the  breast  of  every  slave-owner ; 
and,  consequently,  to  talk  of  appealing  to 
either  is  folly.  Reason  and  justice  being 
out  of  the  question,  then,  what  else  is  left 
to  appeal  to,  with  any  hope,  Itut  human 
sympathies  and  affections  ?  And  when  was 
any  appeal  to  them  provocative  of  anything 
but  good  ? 

As  to  the  impropriety  of  angering  the 
alave-owners  by  insisting  on  the  injustice  of 
bartering  men  and  women,  and  systematically 
reducing  them  to  the  condition  of  brutes, 
we  should  be  happy  to  admit  it  but  for  this 
consideration :  that  crimes  are  not  to  be 
endured  out  of  deference  to  the  feelings  of 
criminals;  or  if  such  immunity  is  to  be 
allowed  to  one  class,  let  it  in  fairness  be 
extended  to  others;  and,  in  tenderness  to 
the  feelings  of  the  London  pickpocket,  con¬ 
vert  every  house  of  correction  aud  the  whole 
police-force  to  the  manufacture  of  pocket- 
bandkerchiefs. 

But  the  originality  of  the  times  is  not 
exhausted  even  here.  In  a  leader  of  a  sub¬ 
sequent  date,  it  is  discovered  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  Mrs.  Stowe  that  she  is  “  one  of  a 
family  of  agitators,  and  her  book  [so  viru¬ 
lently  decried]  is  the  creature  of  agitation.” 
So  she  Ls — so  it  is — it  must  be  admitted. 
But  is  a  family  of  agitators,  then,  really  a 
oort  of  wasp-nest,  and  the  work  of  an  agi¬ 
tator  so  much  to  be  deplored?  If  so,  what 
fields  for  declamation  and  sarcasm  open  to 
the  Timet!  Jloses,  to  begin  with.  JIoscs, 
who  not  only  agitated  but  shook  the  very 
throne  of  the  Ph.araohs,  shook  the  might  and 
government  of  Egypt  until  he  forced  it  to 
“  let  My  people  go.”  Why,  it  is  an  almost 
parallel  case  with  this  agitation  of  Mrs. 
Stowe’s,  only  ten  thousand  times  greater, 
and  with  the  great  Almighty  Hand  itself 
busy  in  the  work  of  agitiition.  Nor  need 
the  Timet  stop  here.  Wherever  a  brighter 
point  than  usual  stands  out  in  that  old 
Hebrew  history — in  it,  and  the  history  of  all 
the  world  down  to  Hampden  and  Howard — 
there  is  an  agitator,  there  is  “  a  creature  of 
agitation,”  to  be  w^ted  into  oblivion  with  a 


sneer.  Isaiah  and  the  mighty  Apostle  Paul, 
down  to  Luther,  and  Bunyan,  and  Milton, 
and  Tell,  Hampden,  Cromwell,  Howard,  and 
a  thousand  high  and  glorious  names,  have 
only  blazed  higher  and  grown  more  glorious 
in  every  succeeding  year,  to  be  extinguished 
in  confusion  by  the  Timet,  in  18o3,  as  agi¬ 
tators.  But  it  here  occurs  to  us  that  the 
newspaper  of  which  wo  have  been  speaking 
is  itself  an  agitator ;  or  if  it  is  not,  what  is 
if?  What  has  earned  for  it  its  high  place — 
what  sustains  it  there — but  powerful  and 
persevering  agitation  in  support  of  what  it 
esteems  the  truth,  and  in  opposition  to  what 
appears  to  it  subversive  of  justice  and  the 
right?  At  this  rate,  Mrs.  8towe,  with  a 
greater  regard  to  “expediency,”  might  be 
the  Timet ;  and  the  Times,  with  a  greater 
regard  to  the  behests  of  Christiauity,  might 
be  Mrs.  Stowe. 

Happy  to  bring  ourselves  so  near  recon¬ 
ciliation,  we  shall  say  no  more  for  fear  of 
wandering  from  it ;  but  conclude  by  adding 
our  feeble  note  of  admiration  to  the  genius 
and  goodness  of  a  lady  whose  life  adorns  the 

age- _ 

APOSTROPHE  TO  WOMAN. 

Lovelv  woman !  but  for  thco 
Life  were  sheer  monotonj'; 

All  Its  pleasures,  hopes,  anil  Joys 
Meanicss  things,  nonentities : 

Kai'th  an  orb  devoid  of  liRlit, 
llcauty  languishing  in  niglit. 

Springtide  rold/d  of  vernal  sheen. 
Summer  lacking  genial  green, 

Womlland  'reft  of  songhlrd’a  strain 
And  the  gems  of  Klor.Vs  train — 

Figures  that  with  truth  imply. 

Woman !  thou’rt  a  thing  of  Joy ! 

Ah  ?  'tie  thine  to  soothe  the  caro 
Of  affliction’s  pallid  heir; 

Quell  the  tumult  and  tiie  strife 
Which  invade  domestic  life — 

Thine  to  succour  and  to  bless, 

AVith  thy  faithful,  sweet  caress. 

Lips  of  trutli,  and  eyes  that  beam 
Bright  as  raptured  poet’s  dream! 

These  arc  charms  for  which  Fd  live, 

And  my  heart’s  best  idol  give; 

For  ’tis  true  beyond  reply, 

W Oman !  thou’rt  a  thing  of  Joy ! 

John  Greit. 
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Many  years  ago,  it  was  the  fashion  to  i 
ndicnle  the  idea  of  “love  at  first  sight;” 
bat  those  who  think,  not  less  than  those  who 
feel  deeply,  have  always  advocated  its  exist¬ 
ence.  Modem  discoveries,  indeed,  in  what 
may  be  termed  ethical  magnetism  or  mag- 
neticsthetics,  render  it  probable  that  the 
most  natnral,  and  conseqnently  the  traest 
and  most  intense  of  the  human  affections, 
are  those  which  arise  in  the  heart  as  if  by 
electric  sympathy — in  a  word,  that  the 
brightest  and  most  enduring  of  the  psychal 
fetters  are  those  which  arc  riveted  by  a 
glance.  The  confession  I  am  abont  to 
make  will  add  another  to  the  already  almost 
innnmerable  instances  of  the  truth  of  the 
position. 

My  story  requires  that  I  should  be  some¬ 
what  minute.  I  am  still  a  very  young  man 
— not  yet  twenty-two  years  of  age.  My 
name  at  present  is  a  very  nsual  and  rather 
plebeian  one — Simpson,  I  say  “at  present 
for  it  is  only  lately  that  I  have  been  so  called 
— having  legislatively  adopted  this  surname  I 


I  within  the  last  year,  in  order  to  receive  a 
large  inheritance  left  me  by  a  distant  male 
relative,  Adolphus  Simpson,  Esq.  The  be¬ 
quest  was  conditioned  upon  taking  the  name 
of  the  testator ;  the  family,  not  the  Christiaa 
name ;  my  Christian  name  is  Napoleon 
Bonaparte — or,  more  properly,  these  are 
my  first  and  middle  appellations. 

I  assumed  the  name,  Simpson,  with  some 
reluctance,  as  in  my  true  ]>atronym,  Froissart, 
I  felt  a  very  pardonable  pride — believing  that 
I  could  trace  a  descent  from  the  immortal 
author  of  the  “  Chronicles.”  While  on  the 
subject  of  names,  by  the  by,  I  may  mention 
a  singular  coincidence  of  sound  attending 
the  names  of  some  of  my  immediate  pre¬ 
decessors.  5Iy  father  was  a  Monsieur  Frois¬ 
sart,  of  Paris.  His  wife — my  mother,  whom 
he  married  at  fifteen,  was  a  Mademoiselle 
Croissart,  eldest  daughter  of  Croissart,  the 
banker;  whose  wife,  again,  being  only  six¬ 
teen  when  married,  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  one  Victor  Voissart.  Monsieur  Voissart, 
I  very  singularly,  bad  married  a  lady  of  similar 
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name — a  Mademoiselle  Moissart.  She,  too,  I  musical  gave  bis  undivided  atten- 


vras  quite  a  child  when  married ;  and  her 
mother,  also,  Madame  Moissart,  was  onlj 
fourteen  when  led  to  the  altar.  These  early 
marriages  are  usual  in  France.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  are  Moissart,  Voissart,  Croissart,  and 
Froissart,  all  in  the  direct  line  of  descent. 
My  own  name,  though,  as  I  say,  became 
Simpson  by  act  of  legislature,  and  with  so 
much  ropugnanoe  on  my  part  that,  at  one 
period,  I  actually  hentated  about  accepting 
the  legacy  with  the  useless  and  annoying 
proinso  attaclied.  I 

As  to  personal  endowments  I  am  by  no 
means  deficient.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  I  am  well  made  and  possess  what  nine- 
tenths  of  the  world  would  call  a  handsome 
face.  In  height  I  am  five  feet  eleven.  My 
hair  is  black  and  curling.  My  nose  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  good.  My  eyes  are  large  and  grey ; 
and  although,  in  f^t,  they  are  weak  to  a  very 
inconvenient  degree,  still  no  defect  in  this 
regard  would  be  suspected  frem  their  appear¬ 
ance.  The  weakness  itself,  however,  has 
always  much  annoyed  me,  and  I  have  re¬ 
sorted  to  every  remedy — short  of  wearing 
glasses.  Being  youthful  and  good-looking,  1 
naturally  dislike  these,  and  have  resolutely 
Nfuaed  to  employ  them.  I  know  nothing, 
indeed,  which  so  disfigures  the  countenance 
of  a  young  person,  or  so  impresses  every 
feature  with  an  air  of  demureness,  if  not 
altogether  of  sanctimoniousness  and  of  age. 
An  eye-glass,  on  the  other  band,  has  a  savour 
0  down-right  foppery  and  affectation.  I 
have  hitherto  managed  as  well  as  I  could 
without  either.  But  something  too  much 
of  these  merely  personal  details,  which,  after 
aU,  are  of  little  importance.  I  will  content 
myself  with  saying  in  addition,  that  my 
temperament  is  sanguine,  rash,  ardent,  en- 
thuaiastic — and  that  all  my  life  I  hare  been 
a  devoted  admirer  of  the  women. 

One  uight  last  winter,  I  entered  a  box  at 

the  P - Theatre,  in  company  with  a  friend, 

Mr.  Talbot.  It  was  an  opera  night,  and  the 
hills  presented  a  very  rare  attraction,  so  that 
the  house  was  excessively  crowded.  We 
were  in  time,  however,  to  obtain  the  front 
Mats  which  had  been  reserved  for  us,  and 
into  which,  with  some  little  difficulty,  we 
•Ihowed  our  way. 

For  two  hours,  my  companion,  who  was  a 


tion  to  the  stage ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  I 
amused  myself  by  observing  the  audience, 
which  consisted,  in  chief  part,  of  the  very 
Hite  of  the  city.  Having  satisfied  myself 
upon  this  point,  I  was  a^ut  turning  my 
eyes  to  the  prime  dormm,  when  they  were 
arrested  and  mated  by  a  figure  in  one  of 
the  private  boxes  which  had  escaped  my 
observation. 

If  I  live  a  thousand  years,  I  can  never 
forget  the  intenM  eaootiou  with  which  I  re¬ 
garded  this  figure.  It  was  tliat  of  a  female, 
the  most  exquisite  I  had  ever  beheld.  The 
face  was  so  far  turned  towards  the  stage 
that,  for  some  minutes,  1  could  not  obtain 
a  view  of  it — but  the  form  was  divine;  no 
other  word  can  sufficiently  express  its  mag¬ 
nificent  proportion,  and  even  the  term 
“  divine”  seems  ridiculously  feeble  as  I  write 
it. 

The  magic  of  a  lovely  form  in  woman — 
the  necromancy  of  female  gracefulness — was 
always  a  power  which  I  had  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  resist ;  but  here  was  grace  per¬ 
sonified,  incarnate,  the  beau  ideal  of  my 
wildest  and  roost  enthusiastic  visions.  The 
figure,  almost  all  of  which  the  construction 
of  the  box  permitted  to  be  seen,  was  some¬ 
what  above  the  medium  height,  and  nearly 
approached  without  positively  reaching  the 
majestic.  Its  perfect  fulness  and  toumure 
were  delicious.  The  head,  of  which  only  the 
back  was  visible,  rivalled  in  outline  that  of 
the  Greek  Psyche,  and  was  rather  displayed 
than  concealed  by  an  elegant  cap  of  gaze 
aerienne,  which  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
ventum  textilem  of  Apuleius.  The  right  arm 
bung  over  the  balustrade  of  the  box,  and 
thrilled  every  nerve  of  my  frame  with  its 
exqui.site  symmetry.  Its  upper  portion  was 
draperied  by  one  of  the  loose  open  sleeves 
now  in  fashion.  This  extended  but  little 
below  the  elbow.  Beneath  it  was  worn  an 
under  one  of  some  frail  material,  close- 
fitting,  and  terminated  by  a  cuff  of  rich  lace 
which  fell  gracefully  over  the  top  of  the 
hand,  revealing  only  the  delicate  fingers, 
upon  one  of  which  sparkled  a  diamond  ring, 
which  1  at  once  saw  was  of  extraordinary 
value.  The  admirable  roundness  of  the  wrist 
was  well  set  off  by  a  bracelet  which  encircled 
it,  and  which  also  was  ornamented  and 
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clasped  by  a  ma^iificent  aigrttU  of  jewels — 
telling  in  words  that  could  not  be  mistaken, 
at  once  of  the  wealth  and  fastidions  taste  of 
the  wearer. 

1  gazed  at  this  queenly  apparition  for  at 
least  half  an  hour,  as  if  I  had  been  suddenly 
converted  to  stone ;  and  during  this  period, 
I  felt  the  full  force  and  truth  of  all  that  has 
been  said  or  sung  concerning  “  love  at  first 
sight.”  My  feelings  were  totally  different 
from  any  which  1  had  hitherto  experienced 
in  the  presence  of  even  the  most  celebrated 
specimens  of  female  loveliness.  An  unac¬ 
countable,  and  what  I  am  compelled  to  con¬ 
sider  a  magnetic  sympathy  of  soul  for  soul, 
seemed  to  rivet,  not  only  my  vision,  but  iny 
whole  powers  of  thought  and  feeling  upon 
the  admirable  object  before  me — I  saw — I 
felt — I  knew  that  I  was  deeply,  madly,  irre- 
Tocably  in  love— and  this  even  before  seeing 
the  face  of  the  person  beloved.  So  intense, 
indeed,  was  the  passion  that  consumed  me, 
that  I  really  believe  it  would  have  received 
little  if  any  abatement  had  the  features,  yet 
unseen,  proved  of  merely  ordinary  character; 
so  anomalous  is  the  nature  of  the  only  true 
love — of  the  love  at  first  sight — and  so  little 
really  dependent  is  it  upon  the  external  con¬ 
ditions  which  only  seem  to  create  and  con¬ 
trol  it. 

While  I  was  thus  wrapt  in  admiration  of 
this  lovely  vision,  a  sudden  disturbance 
among  the  audience  caused  her  to  turn  her 
bead  partially  towards  me,  so  that  I  beheld 
the  entire  profile  of  the  face.  Its  beauty  even 
exceeded  my  anticipations — and  yet  there 
was  something  about  it  which  disappointed 
me  without  my  being  able  to  tell  exactly 
what  it  was.  I  said  “disappointed,”  but 
this  is  not  altogether  the  word,  bly  senti¬ 
ments  were  at  once  quieted  and  exalted. 
They  partook  less  of  transport  and  more  of 
calm  enthusiasm— of  enthusiastic  repose. 
This  state  of  feeling  arose,  perhaps,  from  the 
Madonna-like  and  matronly  air  of  the  face; 
and  yet  I  at  once  understood  that  it  could 
not  have  arisen  entirely  from  this.  There 
was  something  else — some  mystery  which  I 
could  not  develope — some  expression  about 
the  countenance  which  slightly  disturbed  roe 
while  it  greatly  heightened  my  interest.  In 
fact,  I  was  just  in  that  condition  of  mind 
which  prepares  a  young  and  susceptible  man 


for  any  act  of  extravagance.  Had  the  lady 
been  alone,  I  should  undoubtedly  have  entered 
her  box  and  accosted  her  at  all  hazards;  but, 
fortunately,  she  was  attended  by  two  com¬ 
panions,  a  gentleman  and  a  strikingly  beauti¬ 
ful  woman,  to  all  appearance  a  few  years 
younger  than  herself. 

I  revolved  in  my  mind  a  thousand  schemes 
by  which  I  might  obtain,  hereafter,  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  elder  lady,  or,  for  the  present, 
at  all  events,  a  more  distinct  view  of  her 
beauty.  I  would  liave  removed  my  position 
to  one  nearer  her  own,  but  the  crowded  state 
of  the  theatre  rendered  this  impossible ;  and 
the  stem  decrees  of  Fasliion  liad,  of  late, 
imperatively  prohibited  the  use  of  the  opera- 
glass,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  even  had  I  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  h^ve  one  with  me — but  I 
had  not — and  was  thus  in  despair. 

At  length  I  bethought  me  of  applying  to 
my  companion. 

“  TaliMt,”  I  said,  “you  have  an  opera-glass. 
Let  me  have  it.” 

“An  Olvera-glass !  not  what  do  you  suppose 
/  would  be  doing  with  an  opera-glass  ?"  here 
he  turned  impatiently  towards  the  stage. 

“  But,  Talbot,”  I  continued,  palling  him  by 
the  shoulder,  “  listen  to  me,  will  you  ?  Do 
you  see  the  stage  box  ?  there  !  no,  the  next. 
Did  you  ever  behold  as  lovely  a  woman  7” 

“  She  is  very  beautiful,  no  doubt,”  he  said. 

“I  wonder  who  she  can  be?" 

“  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  angelic, 
don’t  yon  know  who  she  is?  ‘Xot  to  know 
her  argues  yourself  unknown.'  She  is  the 
celebrated  Mad.ame  Lalande — the  beauty  of 
the  day,  par  excellence,  and  the  talk  of  the 
whole  town.  Immensely  wealthy  too — a 
widow,  and  a  great  match :  lias  just  arrived 
from  Paris.” 

“  Do  you  know  her?” 

“  Yes,  I  have  the  honour.” 

“  Will  you  introduce  me?” 

“Assuredly,  with  the  greatest  pleasure; 
when  shall  it  be?” 

“  To-morrow,  at  one,  I  will  call  upon  yon 
at  B - ’s.” 

“Very  good;  and  now  do  hold  your 
tongue,  if  you  can.” 

In  this  latter  respect  I  was  forced  to  take 
Talbot’s  advice ;  for  he  remained  obstinately 
deaf  to  every  further  question  or  suggestion, 
and  occupied  himself  exclusively  for  the  reet 
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of  the  evening  with  what  was  transacting 
upon  the  stage. 

In  the  mean  time  I  kept  my  eyes  riveted 
on  Madame  Lalande,  and  at  length  had  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain  a  full  front  view  of 
her  faee.  It  was  exquisitely  lovely :  this,  of 
course,  my  heart  had  told  me  before,  even 
had  not  Talbot  fully  satisfied  me  upon  the 
point — but  still  the  unintelligible  something 
disturbed  me.  I  finally  concluded  that  my 
senses  were  impressed  by  a  certain  air  of 
gravity,  sadness,  or,  still  more  properly,  of 
weariness,  which  took  sometliing  from  the 
youth  and  freshness  of  the  countenance,  only 
to  endow  it  with  a  seraphic  tenderness  and 
majesty,  and  thus,  of  course,  to  my  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  romantic  temperament,  with  an 
interest  tenfold. 

Whde  I  thus  feasted  my  eyes,  I  perceived 
at  last,  to  my  great  trepidation,  by  an 
almost  imperceptible  start  on  the  part  of  the 
lady,  that  she  had  become  suddenly  aware 
of  the  intensity  of  my  gaze.  Still,  I  was 
absolutely  fascinated,  and  could  not  withdraw 
it,  even  for  an  instant.  She  turned  aside 
her  face,  and  again  I  saw  only  the  chiselled 
contour  of  the  back  portion  of  the  head. 
After  some  minutes,  as  if  urged  by  curiosity 
to  see  if  I  was  still  looking,  she  gradually 
brought  her  face  again  round,  and  again 
encountered  my  burning  gaze.  Her  large 
dark  eyes  fell  instantly,  and  a  deep  blush 
mantled  her  cheek.  But  what  was  my 
astonishment  at  perceiving  that  she  not  only 
did  not  a  second  time  avert  her  head,  but 
that  she  actually  took  from  her  girdle  a 
double  eye-glass-elevated  it — adjusted  it — 
and  then  regarded  me  through  it,  intently 
and  deliberately,  for  the  space  of  several 
minutes. 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  my  feet  I 
could  not  have  been  more  thoroughly  as¬ 
tounded — astounded  only — not  offended  or 
disgusted  in  the  slightest  degree ;  although 
an  action  so  bold  in  any  other  woman,  would 
have  been  likely  to  offend  or  disgust.  But 
the  whole  thing  was  done  with  so  much 
quietude — so  much  nonchalance — so  much 
repose — with  so  evideut  an  air  of  the  highest 
blading,  in  short — ^that  nothing  of  mere 
effrontery  was  perceptible,  and  my  sole 
sentiments  were  those  of  admiration  and 
aorprise. 


I  observed  that,  upon  her  first  elevation 
of  the  glass,  she  had  seemed  satisfied  with 
a  momentary  inspection  of  my  person,  and 
was  withdrawing  the  instrument,  when,  as  if 
struck  by  a  scoond  thought,  she  resumed 
it,  and  so  continued  to  regard  me  with  fixed 
attention  for  the  space  of  several  minutes — 
for  five  minutes,  at  the  very  least,  I  am  sure. 

This  action,  so  remarkable  in  an  American 
theatre,  attracted  very  general  observation, 
and  gave  rise  to  an  indefinite  movement, 
or  buzz,  among  the  audience,  which  for  a 
moment  filled  me  with  confusion,  but  pro¬ 
duced  no  visible  effect  upon  the  couutenance 
of  Madame  Lalande. 

Having  satisfied  her  curiosity — if  such  it 
w'as — she  dropped  the  glass,  and  quietly 
gave  her  attention  again  to  the  stage ;  her 
profile  now  being  turned  toward  myself,  as 
before.  I  continued  to  watch  her  unremit¬ 
tingly,  although  I  was  fully  conscious  of  my 
rudeness  in  so  doing.  Presently  I  saw  the 
bead  slowly  and  slightly  change  its  position; 
and  soon  I  became  convinced  that  the  lady, 
while  pretending  to  look  at  the  stage,  was, 
in  fact,  attentively  regarding  myself.  It  is 
needless  to  say  what  effect  this  conduct  on 
the  part  of  so  fascinating  a  woman,  bad  upon 
my  excitable  mind. 

Having  thus  scrutinized  me  for  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  fair  object  of  my 
passion  addressed  the  gentleman  who  at¬ 
tended  her,  and,  while  she  spoke,  I  saw 
distinctly,  by  the  glances  of  both,  that  the 
conversation  had  reference  to  myself. 

Upon  its  conclusion,  Madame  Lalande 
again  turned  towards  the  stage,  and,  fur  a 
few  minutes,  seemed  absorbed  in  the  per- 
formancea  At  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
however,  1  was  thrown  into  an  extremity  of 
agitation  by  seeing  her  unfold,  for  the  second 
time,  the  eye-glass  which  hung  at  her  side, 
fully  confront  me  as  before,  and,  disregarding 
the  renewed  buzz  of  the  audience,  survey 
me  from  bead  to  foot  with  the  same  miracu¬ 
lous  composure  which  had  previously  so 
delighted  and  confounded  my  soul. 

This  extraordinary  behaviour,  by  throwing 
me  into  a  perfect  fever  of  excitement — into 
an  absolute  delirium  of  love — served  rather 
to  embolden  than  to  disconcert  me.  In  the 
mad  intensity  of  my  devotion,  I  forgot 
everything  but  the  presence  and  the  m.'ijestio 
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loveliness  of  the  vision  which  confronted  ray 
gaze.  Watching  my  opportunity,  when  1 
thought  the  audience  were  fully  engaged 
with  the  opera,  I  at  length  caught  the  eyes 
of  Madame  Lnlandc,  and,  upon  the  instant, 
made  a  slight  but  unmistakable  bow.  , 

She  blushed  very  deeply,  then  averted  her 
eyes,  then  slowly  and  cautiously  looked 
around,  apparently  to  sec  if  my  rush  action 
had  been  noticed,  then  leaned  over  towards 
the  gentleman  who  sat  by  her  side. 

I  now  felt  a  burning  sense  of  the  impro¬ 
priety  I  had  committed,  and  expected  no¬ 
thing  less  th.an  instant  exposure;  while  a 
vision  of  pistols  upon  the  morrow  floated 
rapidly  and  uncomfortably  through  my 
brain.  1  was  greatly  and  immediately  re¬ 


lieved,  however,  when  I  saw  the  lady  merely 
hand  the  gentleman  a  play-bill,  without 
speaking;  but  the  reader  may  form  some 
feeble  conception  of  my  astonishment,  of  my 
amazement,  my  delirious  bcwilder- 
iment  of  heart  and  soul,  when,  instantly 
!  afterwards,  having  again  glanced  furtively 
^  around,  she  allowed  her  bright  eyes  to  settle 
fully  and  steadily  upon  my  own,  and  then, 
with  n  faint  smile,  disclosing  a  bright  line  of 
her  pearly  teeth,  made  two  distinct,  pointed, 
and  unequivocal  affirmative  inclinations  of 
the  head. 

It  is  useless,  of  course,  to  dwell  upon  my 
joy,  upon  my  transport,  upon  my  illimitable 
ecstasy  of  heart.  If  ever  man  was  mad  with 
excess  of  happiness,  it  was  myself  at  thaf' 
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moment.  I  loved.  This  was  my  first  love  ; 
ao  I  felt  it  to  be.  It  was  love  supreme,  inde> 
Bcribable.  It  was  “  love  at  first  sight and 
at  first  sight,  too,  it  had  been  appreciated 
and  returned. 

Yes,  returned.  How  and  why  should  I 
doubt  it  for  an  instant  ?  What  other  con¬ 
struction  conld  I  possibly  put  upon  such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  a  lady  so  beautiful, 
so  wealthy,  evidently  so  accomplished,  of  so 
high  breeding,  of  so  lofty  a  position  in 
society,  in  every  regard  so  entirely  respect¬ 
able  as  I  felt  assured  was  Madame  Lalande  ? 
Yes,  she  loved  me;  she  returned  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  my  love  with  an  enthusiasm  as 
blind,  as  uncompromising,  as  nncalculatiiig, 
as  abandoned,  and  as  utterly  unbounded  as 
my  own !  These  delicious  fancies  and  re¬ 
flections,  however,  were  now  interrupted  by 
the  falling  of  the  drop-curtain.  The  audience 
arose,  and  the  usual  tumult  immediately 
supervened.  Quitting  Talbot  abruptly,  I 
made  every  effort  to  force  my  way  into  closer 
proximity  with  Madame  Lalande.  Having 
failed  in  this,  on  account  of  the  crowd,  I  at 
length  gave  up  the  chase,  and  bent  my  steps 
homewards,  consoling  myself  for  my  disap¬ 
pointment  in  not  having  been  able  to  touch 
even  the  hem  of  her  robe  by  the  reflection 
that  I  should  be  introduced  by  Talbot  in  due 
form  upon  the  morrow. 

This  morrow  at  last  came,  that  is  to  say, 
a  day  finally  dawned  upon  a  long  and  weary 
night  of  impatience  ;  and  then  the  hours 
until  “one”  were  snail-paced,  dreary,  and 
innumerable.  But  even  Stamboul,  it  is  said, 
shall  have  an  end,  and  there  came  an  end  to 
this  long  delay.  The  clock  struck.  As  the 
last  echo  ceas^,  I  stepped  into  B-  -  *s  and 
inquired  for  Talbot. 

“  Out,"  said  the  footman,  Talbot’s  own. 

“Outr  1  replied,  staggering  back  half  a 
dozen  paces;  “let  me  tell  yon,  my  fine  fellow, 
that  this  thing  is  thoroughly  impossible  and 
impracticable ;  Mr.  Talbot  is  not  out.  What 
do  you  mean  ?” 

“  Nothing,  sir,  only  Mr.  Talbot  is  not  in, 
that's  all.  He  rode  over  to  S—  imme¬ 
diately  after  breakfast,  and  left  word  that  he 
would  not  be  in  town  again  for  a  week.” 

I  stood  petrified  with  horror  and  rage.  I 
endeavoured  to  reply,  but  my  tongue  refused  i 
its  office.  At  length  1  turned  on  my  beel,| 
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livid  with  wrath,  and  inwardly  consigning 
the  whole  tribe  of  the  Talbots  to  the  inner¬ 
most  regions  of  Erebus.  It  was  evident 
that  my  considerate  friend,  il  fanatico,  had 
quite  forgotten  bis  appointment  with  my¬ 
self — bad  forgotten  it  as  soon  os  it  was  made. 
At  no  time  was  be  a  very  scrupulous  man  of 
his  word.  There  was  no  help  for  it ;  so 
smothering  my  vexation  as  well  as  I  could,  I 
strolled  moodily  up  the  street,  propounding 
futile  inquiries  alMUt  Madame  Ladande  to 
every  male  acquaintance  I  met.  By  report 
she  was  known,  I  found,  to  all — to  many  by 
sight — but  she  bad  been  in  town  only  a  few 
weeks,  and  there  were  very  few,  therefore,  who 
claimed  her  personal  acquaintance.  These 
few,  being  still  comparatively  strangers, 
could  not,  or  would  not,  take  the  liberty 
of  introducing  me  through  the  formality 
of  a  morning  call.  While  I  stood  thus  in 
despair,  conversing  with  a  trio  of  friends 
npoii  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  my  heart, 
it  so  happened  that  the  subject  itself  passed  by. 

“  As  I  live,  there  she  is  T  cried  one. 

"  Surpassingly  beautiful  T  exclaimed  a 
second. 

“  An  angel  upon  earth  T  ejaculated  a 
third. 

I  looked ;  and  in  ao  open  carriage  which 
approached  us,  passing  slowly  down  the  street, 
sat  the  enchanting  vision  of  the  opera,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  younger  lady  who  had 
occupied  a  portion  of  her  box. 

“  Her  companion  also  wears  remarkably 
well,”  said  the  one  who  had  spoken  first. 

“  Astonishingly,”  said  the  second  ;  “  still 
quite  a  brilliant  air ;  but  art  will  do  wonders. 
Upon  my  word,  she  looks  better  than  she  did 
at  Paris  five  years  ago.  A  beautiful  woman 
still.  Don’t  you  think  so,  Froissart — Simp¬ 
son,  I  mean  ?” 

“  StiUr  said  I ;  “and  why  shouldn't  she 
be  ?  But,  compared  with  her  friend,  she  is 
as  a  rushlight  to  the  evening  star,  a  glow¬ 
worm  to  An  tares.” 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!  Why,  Simpson,  yon  have 
an  astonishing  tact  at  making  discoveries — 
original  ones,  I  mean.”  And  here  we  sepa¬ 
rated,  while  one  of  the  trio  began  bumming 
a  gay  vaudeville,  of  which  I  caught  only  the 
lines — 

Ninon,  Ninon,  Ninon  a  baa — 

A  bos  Ninou  de  rknclot. 
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During  this  little  scene,  however,  one  thing 
had  served  greatly  to  console  me,  although  it 
fed  the  passion  by  which  -I  was  consumed. 
As  the  carriage  of  Madame  lailande  rolled 
by  our  group,  I  had  observed  that  she  recog¬ 
nized  me;  and,  more  than  this,  she  had 
blessed  me  by  the  most  seraphic  of  all  ima¬ 
ginable  smiles,  with  no  equivocal  mark  of 
the  recognition. 

As  for  an  introduction,  I  was  obliged  to 
abandon  all  hope  of  it,  until  such  time  as 
Talbot  should  think  proper  to  return  from 
the  country.  In  the  meantime,  I  pcrsc- 
veringly  frequented  every  reputable  place  of 
public  amusement ;  and  at  length,  at  the 
theatre  where  I  first  saw  her  I  had  the 
supreme  bliss  of  meeting  her,  and  of  ex¬ 
changing  glances  with  her  once  again.  This 
did  not  occur,  however,  until  the  lapse  of  a 
fortnight.  Every  day,  in  the  interim,  I  had 
inquired  for  Talbot  at  his  hotel,  and  every 
day  had  been  thrown  into  a  spasm  of  wrath 
by  the  everlasting  “  Not  come  home  yet"  of 
his  footman. 

Upon  the  evening  in  question,  therefore, 
I  was  in  a  condition  little  short  of  madness. 
Madame  Lalande,  I  had  been  told,  was  a 
Parisian  —  had  lately  arrived  from  I’aris. 
Might  she  not  suddenly  return? — return  be¬ 
fore  Talbot  came  back  ? — and  might  she  not 
be  thus  lost  to  me  for  ever  ?  The  thought 
was  too  terrible  to  bear.  Since  my  future 
happiness  was  at  issue,  I  resolved  to  act 
with  a  manly  decision  ;  in  a  word,  upon 
the  breaking  up  of  the  play,  I  traced  the 
lady  to  her  residence,  noted  the  address, 
and  the  next  morning  sent  her  a  full  and 
elaborate  letter,  in  which  I  poured  out  my 
whole  heart. 

I  spoke  boldly,  freely — in  a  word,  I  spoke 
with  passion.  I  concealed  nothing — nothing 
even  of  my  weakness.  I  alluded  to  the  ro¬ 
mantic  circumstances  of  our  first  meeting, 
even  to  the  glances  which  had  passed  between 
us.  I  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  felt  assured 
of  her  love;  while  I  offered  this  aiisurancc, 
and  my  own  intensity  of  devotion,  as  two 
excuses  for  my  otherwise  unpardonable  con¬ 
duct.  As  a  third,  I  spoke  of  my  fear  that 
she  might  quit  the  city  before  I  could  have 
the  opportunity  of  a  formal  introduction. 
I  concluded  the  most  wildly  enthusia.stic 
epistle  ever  penned  with  a  frank  declaration 


of  my  worldly  circumstances,  of  my  .aflliicnce, 
and  with  an  offer  of  my  heart  and  of  my 
hand. 

In  an  agony  of  expectation,  I  awaited  the 
reply.  After  what  seemed  the  lapse  of  a 
century  it  came. 

Yes,  actunllff  came.  Romantic  as  all  this 
may  appear,  I  really  received  a  letter  from 
JIadame  Lalande — the  beautiful,  the  wealthy, 
the  idolized  Madame  Lalande.  Her  eyes — 
her  magnificent  eyes — had  not  belied  her 
noble  heart.  Like  a  true  Frenchwoman,  as 
she  was,  she  had  obeyed  the  frank  dictates 
of  her  reason,  the  generous  impulses  of  her 
nature,  despising  the  conventional  pruderies  of 
the  world.  She  had  iiot  scorned  my  pro¬ 
posals.  She  had  not  sheltered  herself  in 
silence.  She  had  not  returned  my  letter  un¬ 
opened.  She  had  even  sent  me,  in  reply, 
one  penned  by  her  own  exquisite  fingers.  It 
ran  thus : — 

“  Monsieur  Simpson  vill  pardonne  me  for 
not  compose  de  butefulle  tong  of  his  countrio 
so  veil  as  might.  It  is  only  de  late  dst  I  am 
arrive,  and  not  yet  have  de  opportunity  for 
to  l^tudier. 

“  Vid  dis  apologie  for  the  manibre,  I  vill 
now  say  dat,  hblas — Monsieur  Simpson 
ave  guess  but  de  too  true.  Need  1  say  de 
mure  ?  lldlas  1  am  I  not  ready  speak  de 
toomoshe?  “Eugexie  Lal.vxde.” 

This  noble-spirited  note  I  kissed  a  million 
times,  and  committed,  no  doubt,  on  its 
account,  a  thousand  other  extravagances 
that  have  now  escaped  my  memory.  Still 
Talbot  icould  not  return.  Alas !  could  he 
have  formed  even  the  vaguest  ide.a  of  the 
suffering  his  absence  occasioned  his  friend, 
would  not  his  sympathizing  nature  have 
flown  immediately  to  my  relief?  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  he  came  not.  I  wrote.  He  replied. 
He  was  detained  by  urgent  business,  but 
would  shortly  return.  He  begged  mo  not 
to  be  impatient — to  moderate  my  transports 
— to  read  soothing  books — to  drink  nothing 
stronger  than  Hock — and  to  bring  the  con¬ 
solations  of  philosophy  to  my  aid.  The  fool ! 
if  he  could  not  come  himseif,  why,  in  the 
name  of  everything  rational,  could  hr  not 
j  have  inclosed  me  a  letter  of  presentation  ? 
I  wrote  again,  entreating  him  to  forward  one 
forthwith.  My  letter  was  returned  by  that 
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footman,  with  the  following  endorsement  in 
pencil.  The  scoundrel  had  joined  his  muster 
in  the  country. 

“  Left  S — —  yesterday  for  parts  unknown 
—did  not  say  where,  or  when  be  back  :  so 
thought  best  to  return  letter,  knowing  yonr 
handwriting,  and  ns  how  you  is  always,  more 
or  less,  in  a  hurry.  “  Yours  sincerely, 

“  Stubbs.” 

After  this,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  I 
devoted  to  the  infernal  deities  both  master 
and  valet ;  but  there  was  little  use  in  anger, 
and  no  consolation  at  all  in  complaint. 

But  I  had  yet  a  resonree  left  in  my  con¬ 
stitutional  audacity.  Hitherto  it  had  served 
me  well,  and  I  now  resolved  to  make  it  avail 
me  to  the  end.  Besides,  after  the  corre¬ 
spondence  which  had  passed  between  us, 
what  act  of  mere  informality  could  I  commit, 
within  bounds,  that  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
indecorous  by  Madame  Lalande  ?  Since  the 
affair  of  the  letter,  I  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  watching  her  house,  and  thus  discovered 
that,  about  twilight,  it  was  her  custom  to  pro¬ 
menade,  attended  only  by  a  negro  in  livery, 
in  a  public  square  overlooked  by  her  windows. 
Here,  amid  the  luxuriant  and  shadowing 
groves,  in  the  grey  gloom  of  a  sweet  mid¬ 
summer  evening,  I  observed  my  opportunity 
and  accosted  her. 

The  better  to  deceive  the  servant  in 
attendance,  I  did  this  with  the  assured  air 
of  au  old  and  familiar  acquaintance.  Vith 
a  presence  of  mind  truly  Parisian,  she  took 
the  cue  at  once,  and,  to  greet  me,  held  out 
the  most  bewitchingly  little  of  hands.  The 
valet  at  once  fell  into  the  rear;  and  now, 
with  hearts  full  to  overflowing,  we  discoursed 
long  and  unreservedly  of  our  love. 

As  Madame  Lalande  spoke  English  even 
less  fluently  than  she  wrote  it,  our  conver¬ 
sation  was  necessarily  in  French.  In  this 
sweet  tongue,  so  adapted  to  passion,  I  gave 
loose  to  the  impetuous  enthusiasm  of  my 
nature,  and,  with  all  the  eloquence  I  could 
command,  besought  her  consent  to  an  im¬ 
mediate  iTiarriagc. 

At  this  impatience  she  smiled.  She  urged 
the  old  story  of  decorum — that  bug-bear 
which  deters  so  many  from  bliss  until  the 
opportunity  for  bliss  has  for  ever  gone  by. 
I  had  most  imprudently  made  it  known 
among  my  friends,  she  observed,  that  I 


desired  her  acquaintance — thus  that  I  did 
nat  possess  it — thus,  again,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  concealing  the  date  of  our  first 
knowledge  of  each  other;  and  then  she 
adverted,  with  a  blush,  to  the  extreme 
recency  of  this  date.  To  wed  immediately 
would  be  improper,  would  be  indecorous — 
would  be  outre.  All  this  she  said  with  a 
charming  air  of  ndiveU  which  enraptured 
while  it  grieved  and  convinced  me.  She 
went  even  so  far  as  to  accuse  me,  laughingly, 
of  rashness,  of  imprudence.  She  bade  me 
remember  that  I  really  even  knew  not  who 
she  was — what  were  her  prospects,  her  con¬ 
nexions,  her  standing  in  society.  She 
begged  me,  but  with  a  sigh,  to  reconsider 
my  proposal,  and  termed  my  love  an  in¬ 
fatuation — a  will  o’  the  wisp — a  fancy  or 
fantasy  of  the  moment — a  baseless  and 
unstable  creation  rather  of  the  imagination 
than  of  the  heart.  These  things  she  uttered 
as  the  shadows  of  the  sweet  twilight  gathered 
darkly  and  more  darkly  around  us — and 
then,  with  a  gentle  pressure  of  her  fairy-like 
hand,  overthrew,  in  a  single  sweet  instant, 
all  the  argumentative  fabric  she  had  reared. 

I  replied  as  best  I  could,  as  only  a  true  lover 
can.  I  spoke  at  length,  and  pcrseveringly, 
of  my  devotion,  of  my  passion — of  her  ex¬ 
ceeding  beauty,  and  of  my  own  enthusiastic 
admiration.  In  conclnsion,  I  dwelt,  with  a 
convincing  energy,  upon  the  perils  that  en¬ 
compass  the  course  of  love — that  course  of 
true  love  which  never  did  run  smooth,  and 
thus  deduced  the  manifest  danger  of  rendering 
that  course  unnecessarily  long. 

This  latter  argument  seemed  finally  to 
soften  the  rigour  of  her  determination.  She 
relented ;  but  there  was  yet  an  obstacle,  she 
said,  which  she  felt  assured  I  had  not  properly 
considered.  This  was  a  delicate  point  for  a 
woman  to  urge,  especially  so ;  in  mentioning 
it,  she  saw  that  she  must  make  a  sacrifice  of 
her  feelings;  still,  for  me,  every  sacrifice 
should  be  made.  She  alluded  to  the  topic  of 
n^t.  M'as  I  aware — was  I  fully  aware  of 
the  discrepancy  between  us?  That  the  ago 
of  the  husband  should  surpass  by  a  few 
years — even  by  fifteen  or  twenty — the  age  of 
the  wife,  was  regarded  by  the  world  as 
admissible,  and,  indeed,  as  even  proper ;  but 
she  had  always  entertained  the  belief  that 
the  years  of  the  wife  should  never  exceed  in 
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nomber  those  of  the  husband.  A  discrepancy  gling  you  in,  ia  the  character  of  an  old 
of  this  unnatural  kind  gai'e  rise,  too  frc-  acquaintance.” 

quently,  alas  1  to  a  life  of  unhappiness.  Now  With  this,  she  took  my  arm,  and  1  at- 
she  was  aware  that  my  own  age  did  not  tended  her  home.  The  mansion  was  quite 
exceed  two  and  twenty ;  and  I,  on  the  con-  a  line  one,  and,  I  believe,  furnished  in  good 
trary,  perhaps,  was  not  aware  that  the  years  taste.  Of  this  latter  point,  however,  I  am 
of  my  Eugenie  extended  very  considerably  scarcely  qualified  to  judge,  for  it  was  just 
beyond  that  sum.  dark  as  we  arrived,  and  in  American  mansions 

About  all  this  there  was  a  nobility  of  soul  of  the  better  sort  lights  seldom,  during  the 
— a  dignity  of  candour  which  delighted —  heat  of  summer,  make  their  appearance  at 
which  enchanted  me — which  eternally  this,  the  most  ple:isant  period  of  the  day. 
riveted  my  chains.  I  could  scarcely  re-  In  about  an  hour  after  my  arrival,  to  be  sure, 
strain  the  excessive  transport  which  pos-  a  single  shaded  solar  lump  was  lit  in  the 
sessed  me.  principal  drawing-room ;  and  this  ap.art- 

“  My  sweetest  Eugbnie,”  I  cried,  “  what  ment,  I  could  thus  see  was  arranged  with 
is  all  this  about  which  you  arc  discoursing?  unusual  good  taste  and  even  splendour;  but 
Your  years  surpass  ia  some  measure  my  two  other  rooms  of  the  suite,  and  in  which 
own.  But  what  then?  The  customs  of  the  the  company  chiefly  assembled,  remained 
world  are  so  many  conventional  follies.  To  during  the  whole  evening  in  a  very  agreeable 
those  who  love  as  ourselves,  in  what  respect  shadow.  This  is  a  wcll-conceived  custom, 
differs  a  year  from  an  hour  ?  I  am  twenty-  giving  the  party  at  least  a  choice  of  light  or 
two,  you  say ;  granted :  indeed,  you  may  as  shade,  and  one  which  our  friends  over  the 
well  call  me  at  once,  twenty-three.  Now  water  could  not  do  better  than  immediately 
you  yourself,  my  dearest  Eugenie,  can  have  adopt. 

numbered  no  more  than — can  have  numbered  The  evening  thus  spent  was  unquestionably 
no  more  than — no  more  than — than — than  the  most  delicious  of  my  life.  Madame 
—than — ”  Lalandc  had  not  overrated  the  musical  abili- 

Here  I  paused  for  an  instant,  in  the  ties  of  her  friends ;  and  tie  singing  I  here 
expectation  that  Jlad.anre  Lalande  would  heard  I  had  never  heard  excelled  in  any 
interrupt  ino  by  supplying  her  true  age.  private  circle  out  of  Vienna.  The  instm- 
But  a  Frenchwoman  is  seldom  direct,  and  mental  performers  were  many,  and  of  superior 
has  always,  by  way  of  answer  to  an  embar-  talents.  Tlic  voc.alists  were  chiefly  ladies, 
rassing  query,  some  little  practical  reply  of  and  no  individual  sang  less  than  well.  At 
her  own.  In  the  present  instance  Eugenie,  length,  upon  a  peremptory  call  for  “  Madame 
who,  for  a  few  moments  past,  had  seemed  to  Lalande,”  she  arose  at  once,  without  atfecta> 
he  searching  for  something  in  her  bosom,  at  tion  or  demur,  from  the  cAaise  longue  upon 
length  let  fall  upon  the  gross  a  miniature,  which  she  had  sat  by  my  side,  and  aecom- 
which  I  immediately  picked  up  and  presented  panied  by  one  or  two  gentlemen  pnd  her 
to  her.  fi?male  friend  of  the  opera,  repaired  to  the 

“  Keep  it !”  she  said,  with  one  of  her  most  piano  in  the  main  drawing-room.  I  would 
ravishing  smiles.  “  Keep  it  for  my  sake—  have  escorted  her  myself ;  but  felt  that, 
for  the  sake  of  her  whom  it  too  flatteringly  under  the  circumstances  of  my  introduction 
represents.  Besides,  upon  the  back  of  the  to  the  house,  I  had  better  remain  unobserved 
trinket  you  may  discover,  perhaps,  the  very  where  I  was.  I  was  thus  deprived  of  the 
information  you  seem  to  desire.  It  is  now,  pleasure  of  seeing,  although  not  of  hearing 
to  be  sure,  growing  rather  dark,  but  yon  can  her  sing. 

examine  it  at  your  leisure  in  the  morning.  The  impression  she  produced  upon  the 
In  the  mean  time,  you  shall  be  my  escort  company  seemed  electrical — but  the  effect 
homo  to-night.  Sly  friends  are  about  hold-  upon  myself  was  something  even  more.  I 
ing  a  little  musical  levee.  I  can  promise  know  not  how  adequately  to  describe  it.  It 
you,  too,  some  good  singing.  We  French  arose  in  part,  no  doubt,  from  the  sentiment 
arc  not  nearly  so  punctilious  as  yon  Ame-  of  love  with  which  I  was  imbued ;  but  chiefly 
ricans,  and  I  shall  have  no  difliculty  in  smug-  from  my  conviction  of  the  extreme  sensU 
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bility  of  tbe  singer.  It  is  beyond  tbe  reach 
of  art  to  endow  cither  air  or  recitatire  with 
more  impassioned  expression  than  was  hers. 
Her  utterance  of  the  romance  in  Otello — the 
tone  with  which  she  gave  the  words  “  Sul 
mio  sasBO,”  in  the  Capnletti — is  ringing  in 
my  memory  yet.  Her  lower  tones  were 
absolntely  miracnlons.  Her  voice  embraced 
three  complete  octaves,  extending  from  tbe 
contralto  I)  to  the  D  upper  soprano,  and, 
thongb  sufficiently  powerful  to  have  filled  the 
San  Carlos,  ezecnted,  with  the  minutest  pre¬ 
cision,  every  difficulty  of  vocal  composition 
—ascending  and  descending  scales,  cadences, 
or  Jiorituri.  In  the  finale  of  the  Sonnambnla, 
she  brought  about  a  most  remarkable  effect 
at  the  words — 

Ah  I  non  Kinnge  nman  pcnsiero 
A1  contento  ond  to  son  plena. 

Here,  in  imitation  of  Malibran,  she  modi¬ 
fied  the  original  phrase  of  Bellini,  so  as  to 
let  her  voice  descend  to  the  tenor  G,  when 
by  a  rapid  transition,  she  struck  the  G  above 
the  treble  stave,  springing  over  an  interval  of 
two  octaves. 

Upon  rising  from  tbe  piano  after  these 
miracles  of  v(^  execution,  she  resumed  her 
seat  by  my  side ;  when  I  expressed  to  her, 
in  terms  of  the  deepest  enthusiasm,  my 
delight  at  her  performance.  Of  my  sur¬ 
prise  I  said  nothing,  and  yet  was  I  most  un- 
feignedly  surprised ;  for  a  certain  feebleness, 
ot  rather  a  certain  tremulous  indecision  of 
voice  in  ordinary  conversation,  had  pre¬ 
pared  me  to  anticipate  that,  in  singing,  she 
would  not  acquit  herself  with  any  remarkable 
ability. 

Our  conversation  was  now  long,  earnest, 
uninterrupted,  and  totally  unreserved.  She 
made  me  relate  many  of  the  earlier  passages 
of  my  life,  and  listened  with  breathless  at¬ 
tention  to  every  word  of  the  narrative.  I 
concealed  nothing — 1  felt  that  1  had  a  right 
to  conceal  nothing  from  her  confiding  affec¬ 
tion.  Eucouraged  by  her  candour  upon  the 
delicate  point  of  her  age,  I  entered,  with 
perfect  frankness,  not  only  into  a  detail  of 
my  many  minor  vices,  but  made  full  confes¬ 
sion  of  those  moral  and  even  of  those 
physical  infirmities,  tbe  disclosure  of  which, 
in  demanding  so  much  higher  a  degree  of 
courage,  is  so  much  surer  an  evidence  of 
love.  I  touched  upon  my  college  >sdiscre- 
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tions — upon  my  extravagances — upon  my 
carousals — upon  my  debts — upon  my  flirta¬ 
tions.  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  speak  of  a 
slightly  hectic  cough  with  which,  at  one 
time,  I  had  been  troubled — of  a  chronic 
rheumatism — of  a  twinge  of  hereditary  gout 
— and,  in  conclusion,  of  the  disagreeable  and 
inconvenient  but  hitherto  carefully  concealed 
weakness  of  my  eyes. 

“Upon  this  latter  point,”  said  Madame 
Lalande,  laughingly,  “  you  have  been  surely 
injudicious  in  coming  to  confession;  for  with¬ 
out  the  confession,  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
no  one  would  have  accused  you  of  the  crime. 
By  the  by,”  she  continued,  “  have  you  any 
recollection” — and  here  I  fancied  that  a  blush, 
even  through  the  gloom  of  the  apartment, 
became  distinctly  visible  upon  her  cheek — 
“  have  you  any  recollection,  mon  cher  ami,  of 
this  little  ocular  assistant  which  now  depends 
from  my  neck  ?” 

As  she  spoke  she  twirled  in  her  fingers 
the  identical  double  eye-glass  which  had 
so  overwhelmed  me  with  confusion  at  the 
opera. 

“  Full  well,  alas!  do  I  remember  it,”  I  ex¬ 
claimed,  pressing  passionately  the  delicate 
hand  which  offered  the  glasses  for  my  in¬ 
spection.  They  formed  a  complex  and  mag¬ 
nificent  toy,  richly  chased  and  filagreed,  and 
gleaming  with  jewels,  which,  even  in  the 
deficient  light,  I  could  not  help  perceiving 
were  of  high  value. 

“  Eh  bien  !  mon  ami,”  she  resumed  with  a 
certain  empressement  of  manner  that  rather 
surprised  me — “  eA  bien,  mon  ami,  you  have 
earnestly  besought  of  me  a  favour  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  denominate  priceless. 
You  have  demanded  of  me  my  bund  upon 
the  morrow.  Should  I  yield  to  your  en¬ 
treaties— and,  I  may  add,  to  the  pleadings 
of  my.  own  bosom — would  I  not  be  entitled 
to  demand  of  you  a  very — a  very  little  boon 
in  return  7" 

“  Name  it !”  I  exclaimed,  with  an  energy 
that  had  nearly  drawn  upon  ns  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  company,  and  restrained  by  their 
presence  alone  from  throwing  myself  impe¬ 
tuously  at  her  feet.  “  Name  it !  my  beloved, 
my  Eugenie,  my  own  I  name  it !  But,  alas  I  it 
is  already  yielded  ere  named.” 

“  You  shall  conquer  then,  mon  ami,”  stud 
she,  "for  the  sake  of  the  Engenie  whom  you 
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loTCftliis  little  weakness  which  you  have  last 
confessi'd — this  weakness  more  moral  than 
physical — and  which,  let  me  assure  you,  is 
80  unbecoming  the  nobility  of  your  real 
nature — so  inconsistent  with  the  candour  of 
your  usual  character — and  which,  if  per¬ 
mitted  farther  control,  will  assuredly  involve 
you,  sooner  or  later,  in  some  very  disagree¬ 
able  scrape.  Yon  shall  conquer,  for  my  sake, 
this  affectation  which  leads  yon,  as  you  your¬ 
self  acknowledge,  to  the  tacit  or  implied 
denial  of  your  infirmity  of  vision.  For  this 
infirmity  you  virtually  deny,  in  refusing  to 
employ  the  enstomary  means  for  its  relief. 
You  will  understand  me  to  say,  then,  that  I 
wbh  you  to  wear  spectacles :  ah,  hush  I  you 
have  already  consented  to  wear  them  for 
mg  sake.  Yon  shall  accept  the  little  toy 
which  1  now  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which, 
though  admirable  as  an  aid  to  vision,  is 
really  of  no  very  immense  value  os  a  gem. 
You  perceive  that,  by  a  trifling  modifleation 
thna — or  thus — it  can  be  adopted  to  the  eyes 
in  the  form  of  spectacles,  or  worn  in  the 
wiustcoat  pocket  as  an  eye-glass.  It  is  in 
the  former  mode,  however,  and  habitually, 
that  you  have  already  consented  to  wear  it 
for  mg  ioke." 

This  request— must  I  confess  it? — confnsed 
me  in  no  little  degree.  But  the  condition 
with  which  it  was  coupled  rendered  hesita¬ 
tion,  of  coarse,  a  matter  altogether  out  of  the 
question. 

**  It  is  done  T  I  cried,  with  all  the  enthn- 
nasm  that  I  could  muster  at  the  moment. 
"  It  is  done — it  is  most  cheerfully  agreed. 
I  sacrifice  every  feeling  for  your  sake.  To¬ 
night  1  wear  this  dear  eye-glass  as  an  eye¬ 
glass,  and  upon  my  heart  ;  but  with  the 
earliest  dawn  of  that  morning  which  gives 
me  the  pleasure  of  calling  you  wife,  1  will 
place  it  upon  my — upon  my  nose — and  there 
wear  it  ever  afterwards,  in  the  less  romantic 
and  less  fashionable,  but  certainly  in  the  more 
serviceable  form  which  yon  desire.” 

Our  conversation  now  turned  upon  the 
details  of  our  arrangements  for  the  morrow. 
Talbot,  I  learned  from  my  betrothed,  had 
just  arrived  in  town.  I  was  to  see  him  at 
once,  and  procure  a  carriage.  The  sotri* 
would  scarcely  break  np  before  two,  and  by 
this  bonr  the  vehicle  was  to  be  at  the  door  ; 
when,  in  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the 


departure  of  the  company,  Mad.-une  L.  could 
easily  enter  it  unobserved.  We  were  then 
to  call  at  the  house  of  a  clergyman  who 
wonld  be  in  waiting ;  there  be  married,  drop 
Talbot,  and  proceed  on  a  short  tonr  to  the 
East;  leaving  the  fashionable  world  at  home 
to  make  whatever  comments  upon  the  matter 
it  thought  best. 

Having  planned  all  this,  I  immediately  took 
leave  and  went  in  search  of  Talbot ;  bnt,  on. 
the  way,  I  conld  not  refrain  from  stepping 
into  an  hotel,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  inspecting 
the  miniature ;  and  this  I  did  by  the  power¬ 
ful  aid  of  the  glasses.  The  countenance 
wu  a  surpassingly  beautiful  one!  Those 
large  luminous  eyes ! — that  proud  Grecian 
nose ! — those  dark  luxuriant  curls  I 

"Ah  I”  said  I  exnltingly  to  myself,  “this 
is  indeed  the  speaking  image  of  my  beloved  T 
I  turned  the  reverse,  and  discovered  the  words 
— “  Eughnie  Lalande,  aged  twenty-seven  years 
and  seven  months.” 

I  found  Talbot  at  home,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  acquaint  him  with  my  good  fortune. 
Ha  profes^  excessive  astonishment,  ef 
course,  bnt  congratulated  me  most  cordially, 
and  proffered  every  assistance  in  his  power. 
In  a  word,  we  carried  out  our  arrangement 
to  the  letter ;  and,  at  two  in  the  morning, 
just  ten  minutes  after  the  ceremony,  I  found 
myself  in  a  close  carriage  with  Madame 
Lalande — with  Mrs.  Simpson,  I  should  say 
— and  driving  at  a  great  rate  out  of  town, 
in  a  direction  north-east  by  north,  half- 
north. 

It  had  been  determined  for  ns  by  Talbot, 
that,  as  we  were  to  be  np  all  night,  we  should 

make  our  first  stop  at  C - ,  a  village  abont 

twenty  miles  from  the  city,  and  there  get 
an  early  breakfast  and  some  repose,  befm 
proceeding  upon  our  ronte.  At  four  pce- 
cisely,  therefore,  the  carriage  drew  np  at 
the  door  of  the  principal  inn.  I  handed  my 
adored  wife  out,  and  ordered  breakfast  forth¬ 
with.  In  the  mean  time  we  were  sbowr 
into  a  small  parlour,  and  sat  down. 

It  was  now  nearly,  if  not  altogether  diw- 
ligbt;  and,  as  I  gased,  enraptn^,  at  tho 
angel  by  my  side,  the  singular  idea  came 
all  at  once  into  my  head  that  this  was 
really  the  very  first  moment,  since  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  celebrated  loveliness  of 
(For  eoeelutiom  sttfor/t  314.) 
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0ur  Instructor. 


The  Boy’»  Dreu  here  shown  Is  very  frenerslly  worn,  both  in  end  out  of  the  house.  Velvet  or 
cloth  are  the  materials  of  which  It  is  composed;  and  the  Beit  is  a  patent  leather  one. 


OUR  PRACTICAL  DRESS  INSTRUCTOR. 


OUR  WARDROBE. 


A  Correspondent  who  has  kindly  furnished 
the  above  pattern,  writes  rc8i>ectinj;  it  as  fol¬ 
lows  “  I  have  inclosed  a  pattern  of  a  pair  of 
stays  that  I  have  worn  for  some  time  past,  and 
can  answer  for  their  ease  and  convenience.  I 
had  snlferctl  severely  from  a  pain  in  my  side, 
but  since  I  have  worn  stays  similar  to  this  pat¬ 
tern  I  have  been  mneh  better.  One  yard  and  a 
quarter  of  satteen  is  sufficient  to  make  tliem ; 
and  three  lengths  of  whalebone,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  front,  and  another  down  the  middle 
of  the  back,  should  be  used.  Hooks  and  eyelet- 
holes,  or  buttons,  for  fastenings." 


OF  STAYS. 

Fig.  1,  Front.  Fig.  2,  Slde-plece  Fig.  3,  The  whole  of  the  back. 


/ 
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RECEIPTS  FOB  COOKERY. 


CROCHET  COLLAR.  FLOWER  PATTERN. 
(SEI  FACE  305.) 

o.  Make  8  chain,  turn,  and  In  loop;  *  1  vc,  1 
long,  1  w  Ion;;,  1  Ion;;,  1  chain,  repeat  5  timea 
more  •  1  nc  on  we,  7  chain,  repeat  6  times 
more;  •  in  7  chain,  •  1  we,  1  long,  2  w  long,  3 
long,  2  w  long,  1  long,  1  we,  repeat  5  times  more; 

*  8  chain,  turn,  G  we,  2  sc,  fasten  off. 

5.  10  chain,  turn ;  1  sc,  3  chain,  miss  2  all  round 
the  10  chain;  then  in  3  ehain,  *  1  we,  .3  long,  1 
we,  repeat  all  round;  at  the  end  3  cliain,Join  to 
a  as  tn  engraving;  3  sc  up  the  3  chain;  fasten 
Off. 

e.  Hake  8  chain,  and  in  loop,  *  1  wc,  2  long,  I 
wc,  repeat  5  times  more,  •  1  sc  on  wc,  5  chain ; 
repeat  all  round;  and  in  first  5  ehain ;  *  1  wc,  2 
long,  2  w  long,  2  long,  1  wc,  repeat  once  more, 

*  fasten  to  a,  fill  up  anotlicr  5  ciiain. 

d.  15  chain,  turn,  miss  1, 2  wc,  2  chain,  miss  2, 

2  long,  2  chain,  miss  2,  2  long,  1  wc,  1  chain  to 
cross,  2  wc,  6  long,  1  wc,  1  sc,  1  wc,  6  long,  2  wc, 

3  sc  down  the  chain;  work  another  d;  join  to 
1st  d. 

c.  Fill  the  3  remaining  5  chain ;  11  chain,  turn, 
sc  all  up  to  cross  the  ciiain ;  then  1  sc  all  down, 
10  chain,  turn,  wc  all  along;  work  another  a,  11 
chain ;  fasten  off. 

s.  Turn,  miss  1,  •  2  wc,  2  long,  3  w  long,  1  long, 
1  wc  in  last  long  *;  11  chain,  join  to  point; 
fasten  off.  On  the  stem,  1  wc,  pass  the  cotton 
underneath,  and  in  the  ciiain  in  the  inside,  work 
from  •  to  *.  Work  anotlicr  a,  and  on  the  last 
tal  make  another  d;  join  as  in  rngraring. 
ork  another  e;  fill  up  1  of  tlio  7  chains,  and  In 
5th  join  another  e,  and  in  Cth  join  two  b'$,  as 
seen  in  engraving;  repeat  fr-om  the  beginning  of 
1st  a. 


EDGE  OF  VANDYKE. 

20  chain,  make  a  sliort  bar,  and  join ;  20  chain, 
1  sc,  join  os  before;  10  ciiain,  join  as  before,  re¬ 
peat  ail  round. 

2nd  row — *  2  long,  miss  2,  2  chain,  repeat  *. 

3rd  row — *  2  long  on  2  chain ;  miss  2,  2  chain ; 
and  round  the  Vandykes  3  chain ;  repeat  *. 

1th  row _ 1  chain,  turn,  miss  2,  1  sc  In  3rd; 

repeat  twice,  1  sc  between  next  two  long. 

To  make  tiic  bars — 3  chain,  miss  2, 1  sc  in  3rd; 
connect  them  as  in  engraving. 


FOR  EDGING  RrUND  THE  UPPER  EDGE 
OF  COLLAR. 

Make  a  chain  the  required  length.  Make  1 
long  in  each  chain. 

2nd  row— 2  long,  miss  2,  2  chain,  repeat. 

3rd  row— 2  long  on  2  chain,  miss  2, 2  chain. 

1th  row — 1  dc  all  round. 


f0r  Ci:00hfr]T. 

THINGS  IN  SEASON  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Fish _ Barbel,  brill,  carp,  cockles,  cod,  crab, 

dace,  eels,  haddock,  herrings,  ling,  lobsters, 
mussels,  oysters,  perch,  pik^  plaice,  prawns, 
shrimps,  skate,  smelts,  soles,  sprats,  tench, 
turbot,  whitings. 

Meat _ Mutton,  real,  house-lamb,  pork,  veni¬ 

son,  brawn. 

PoL'LTEY _ Turkey,  capons,  fowls,  pullets,  tamo 

pigeons,  nabbits. 

Uaue _ Hares  and  wildfowl. 

Vegetable.-! _ Urocoii,  leeks,  parsley,  and 

parsnips. 


To  Roast  Haue _ When  you  have  skinned 

your  hare,  wasli  it  well  and  soak  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  lukewarm  water ;  put  a  stuffing,  consist¬ 
ing  of  bread-crumbs,  a  little  onion,  sweet  herbs, 
suet,  the  liver  clioppcd  fiue,  and  a  small  piece  of 
fat  bacon,  with  an  egg  to  bind  all  together,  into 
the  belly  of  the  hare,  and  then  sew  it  up.  Tho 
hare  should  bo  kept,  in  the  first  instance,  at  a 
distance  fr-om  the  fire,  and  basted  well  with 
milk  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  with 
butter.  If  the  blond  lias  settled  in  the  neck,  nick 
the  skin  here  and  there  with  a  small  knife. 
Serve  with  a  ricli  gravy,  melted  butter,  and  cur¬ 
rant-jelly  sauce,  gravy  in  the  dish. 

To  Carve  a  Hare _ Put  the  point  of  your 

knife  under  the  shoulder  and  cut  all  the  way 
down  to  the  rump  on  one  side  of  the  back¬ 
bone.  Do  tite  same  on  tho  other  side,  so 
tliat  tho  w'hole  hare  will  be  divided  into  three 
parts.  Cut  the  back  into  four,  whicli,  with  tho 
legs  is  the  part  most  esteemed.  Tho  shoulder 
sliould  be  cut  off  in  a  circular  line;  lay  the 
pieces  neatly  in  the  dish  ns  you  cut  them  off, 
giving  some  stuffing  and  gravy  to  every  person. 
When  you  have  helped  all,  cut  off  tho  head, 
putting  your  kuife  between  tlic  upper  and  lower 
jaw  to  divide  them ;  then  put  the  point  of  your 
knife  in  tlie  centre,  and  cut  tlic  lieud  in  two,  by 
this  means  you  can  help  tho  brains  to  those  who 
like  them. 

Fobckmeat  for  Roast  Veai,  Tcrket,  Sec — 
Grate  four  ounces  of  stale  bread  very  fine,  mix  it 
with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  lemon-rind,  half 
an  ounce  of  mixed  herbs  minced  nutmeg,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  common  pepper,  with  two 
ounces  of  butter  in  small  hits,  the  yolk  of  an  un¬ 
beaten  egg,  and  half  the  rind  of  a  moderate-sized 
lemon.  Work  the  whole  up  together  into  a  paste. 


Keefixo  Lemoxs  Fbe«ii _ Lemons  can  be 

pre.-crvcd  perfectly  ft-esh  three  months  in  sum¬ 
mer,  by  placing  tliem  in  a  closcly-covcrcd  jar  or 
pot  kept  in  tlic  ice-house.  Each  lemon  is 
wrapped  in  a  paper  tpcrliups  they  would  do  as 
well  without),  I>ut  opened  and  wiped  once  In  ten 
or  twelve  days  then  covered  again  with  dry 
paper,  and  i>ut  back  into  the  jar  or  earthea 
vessel  on  the  ice. 


WISDOM.— WIT. 
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HRPCTATtoH  it  often  got  withont  merit,  and  not 
-without  crime. 

En'VT  is  fixed  only  on  merit ;  and,  like  a  soro 
eye,  is  offended  with  everything  that  is  bright. 

It  is  harder  to  avoid  censure  than  to  gain  sp. 
plAuso :  for  this  may  be  done  by  one  great  or 
-H'lse  action  in  an  age,  but,  to  escape  censure,  a 
person  must  pass  Ills  whole  life  withont  saying 
or  doing  one  ill  or  foolish  thing. 

}Ien  are  not  to  be  judged  by  their  looks, 
habits,  and  appearances,  but  by  tlio  character  of 
their  lives  and  conversations,  and  by  their  works. 
’Tis  better  that  a  man's  own  works  than  another 
man's  words  should  praise  him. 

Fott  people  of  worth,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
fetcli  praises  from  their  predecessors :  'tis  enough 
to  speak  of  their  own  particular  merits.  It  is 
happy  to  Iiave  so  much  merit  that  our  birth  is 
the  least  thing  respected  in  us. 

A  oooD  periodical  is  like  a  sensible,  sunny,  and 
Bound-hcartud  friend,  whose  appearance  on  our 
threshold  always  gladdens  the  mind  with  the 
promise  of  a  pleasant  and  profitable  hour. 

Love  is  the  epitome  of  our  whole  duty;  and 
all  the  endearments  of  society,  so  long  as  they 
are  lawful  and  honest,  are  not  only  consistent 
-with  but  parts  and  expressions  of  it. 

Satire  often  pror-ecds  less  from  ill-nature  than 
roin  the  desire  of  displaying  wit. 

Honestt  is  silently  commended  even  by  the 
practice  of  the  most  wicked,  for  their  deceit  is 
under  its  colour. 

The  best  instruments  of  good  government  are 
good  councillors.  He  that  is  not  wise  of  himself, 
can  never  be  well  counselled. 

Death  is  no  more  than  a  taming  us  over  fhim 
time  to  eternity;  it  leads  to  immortality,  and 
that  is  recompense  enough  for  suffering  it. 

It  is  for  the  unfortunate  alone  to  Judge  of  the 
nnfoi-tnnatc.  The  puffed-up  heart  of  prosperity 
cannot  understand  the  sensitive  feelings  of  mis¬ 
fortune. 

llow  wrong  is  man  when  discontented  with 
his  station  I  His  will  bo  done  who  best  knows 
what  is  for  our  good!  AVhat  are  we  that  we 
should  murmur  at  his  dispensations,  or  expect 
exemptions  from  participating  in  these  miseries, 
with  which,  for  some  wise  purpose,  he  has 
thought  proper  to  invest  the  paths  of  mankind  f 

Hoxelt  truths  always  stick  deeper,  and  lost 
longer,  than  rhetorical  flourishes. 

A  WRLL.REOCLATEi>  government  ought  to  give 
the  greatest  attention  to  the  increase  of  foreign 
trade.  A  ft-cquent  desertion  or  emigration  of 
citizens,  and  a  considerable  diminution  of  specie, 
must  be  the  consequence  of  its  decline. 

Mo  man  is  wise  or  safe  but  be  that  is  honest. 

Let  the  educator's  care,  above  all  other  things, 
first  be,  to  lay  in  charge  the  foundation  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  truth. 

The  triumph  of  wit  is  to  make  your  good¬ 
nature  subdue  your  censure;  to  be  quick  in 
seeing  faults,  and  slow  in  exposing  them. 


A  CnASiTABLa  Ahecdote _ A  gentleman  one 

evening  was  extolling  the  muniflcence  and  charit¬ 
able  disposition  of  the  Duke  of  M - -Among 

other  acts  of  his  benevolence,  he  observed, 
“  There's  his  park  at  Klenheim  completely  over¬ 
stocked  with  deer,  and  the  duke  has  orden^  that 
a  hundred  head  should  be  killed  and  given  away 
to  the  poor."  “Oh !"  said  one  of  the  party,  “if 
he  gives  them  away  they  can't  be  dear." 

The  Uolt  Wife _ A  man  who  was  enjoying 

himself  over  a  good  bottle  of  wine,  was  told  by 
another,  who  wanted  to  make  him  unhappy,  that 
he  hod  a  precious  ugly  wife.  “  Why,  yes,"  said 
the  husband;  “but  yon  see  I  am  drinking  to 
make  her  handsomer.* 

The  Jew  axd  the  Stockbroker _ “Move 

on,”  exclaimed  a  stockbroker  to  a  Jew  pedlar 
that  was  before  him  in  one  of  the  naiTOw  lanes 
leading  out  of  Lombard-street;  “move  on! — 
your  two  logs  take  ui»  the  whole  of  the  pave¬ 
ment."  “Veil,"  said  Moses,  “is  that  to  be 
wondered  at  ven  you  see  that  it  is  only  (tea  feet 
vide!” 

A  Miser — A  mean  and  selAsh  individual  who 
always  volunteered  to  go  round  with  his  hat,  but 
was  suspected  of  sparing  his  own  pocket,  over¬ 
hearing  one  day  a  hint  to  that  effect,  made  the 
following  quaint  observation: — “Other  gentle- 
men  puts  down  what  they  thinks  proper,  and  so 
do  I.  Charity's  a  private  concern,  and  what  I 
gives  is  nothing  to  nobody." 

Is  the  A'ftc  I’ori  Tribune  “a  white  gentleman” 
advcrti.scs  for  “  a  coloured  lady,  of  education  and 
religious  principles,"  as  a  wife.  He  intimates,  by 
way  of  postscript,  that  “any  white  lady  who 
detests  slavery,  and  is  ft-ee  ft-om  prejudices 
against  colour,  will  be  attended  to." 

The  Reverend  ri’N.sTKR _ Rowland  Hill,  when 

at  college,  had  a  wrangle  with  some  ot  the  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  power  of  the  letter  h,  when  it  was 
contended  that  it  was  no  letter  at  all,  but  a  mere 
aspiration  of  the  breathing.  Rowland  took  the 
opposite  side  ot  the  question,  and  insisted  on  its 
being  to  all  Intents  and  pur])oscs  a  letter,  and 
concluded  by  observing  that  “  if  it  was  not  so, 
it  would  prove  a  very  serious  thing  for  him,  as  It 
would  make  him  ill  all  the  days  of  his  life." 

liF-AU  Bruhmei,  in  the  zenith  of  his  reign,  was 
one  day,  while  walking  doa-n  Pall-mall,  accosted 
by  a  notorious  gamieher  with,  “All,  Rmmmel, 
good  morning,  do  you  go  to  Mrs.  Daddicm's 
masquerade  to-night  t”  “  Ves,  certainly,"  was 
the  reply.  “  Ah !  pray  do  yon  go  in  disguise  or 
as  a  gentleman  I"  Annoyed,  but  in  no  way 
moved  from  his  natural  coolness  by  such  a  ques¬ 
tion,  Briimmel  replied,  “  Why,  I  tiiink  of  going 
as  Apollo,  and  if  so  I  shall  take  you  as  my  Lyre!” 
(Query  linr  f) 

Warnisq  to  Youxo  Ladies _ Do  not  too  soon 

pronounce  your  lover  a  duck,  lest  you  should 
afterwards  discover  him  to  be  a  goose. 

There  is  one  word  whleli  young  ladies  at 
grammar-schools  find  it  awful  hard  to  decliuo — 
viz.,  a  husbuiid. 
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PRIZE  COMPOSITION.-No.  M. 

XCLE8  TO  BI  OBSKBVED  BT  THOSE  WHO  COMPETE 

roB  THE  PRIZE  BWABHED  FOB  THE  BEST 

COMPOsmOX. 

1.  TbEt  Udiei  oolf  b«  doomed  cUfiMe  to  com¬ 
pete. 

2.  That  a  prize,  with  a  “  certiflcate  of  merit,” 
be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  beat  composi¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  a  "certiflcate  of  merit”  only  be 
^cn  to  the  arritcr  whose  paper  is  the  second 

8.  All  mannscripts  to  be  written  legibly  on  one 
aide  only  of  the  paper. 

4.  That  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  writer 
accompany  each  MS.,  which  will  be  held  in  strict 
orafidenre,  should  such  a  wisli  bo  expressed. 

6.  No  MS.  to  be  returned. 

9.  That  the  10th  of  each  month  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  latest  day  for  receiving  MSS.,  which 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  marked  on  the 
OBtside  "  f  rise  Composition.” 

[With  infinite  satisfaction  the  editor 
notices  the  increased  number  of  competitors 
for  his  prize.  In  the  manuscripts  of  many 
he  foresees  future  recipients,  and  therefore 
eonnsels  all  his  fair  readers  to  persevere. 
To  "  Agnes,”  the  successful  candidate  in 
the  present  instance,  he  will  have  much 
pleasure  in  forwarding  the  “  World’s  Album  ;* 

and  to  Miss  Clementina  C - is  awarded  a 

"certificate  of  merit”  for  the  second  best 
eomposition.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  these 
fair  ladies  to  learn  that,  out  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  competitors,  they  carry  off  the 
honours.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Editor  to 
express  an  opinion  on  so  large  a  number  of 
manuscripts ;  he  must  therefore  decline  par¬ 
ticularising  any,  except  those  written  by  the 
two  ladies  entitled  to  the  first  and  second 
distinction.  The  next  prize  (which  will  con¬ 
sist  of  an  elegantly-bound  copy  of  Mrs. 
Stowe’s  illustrated  edition  of  "  Uncle  Tom”) 
will  be  given  for  the  best  essay  on  “  The 
Influence  of  a  Mother's  Teaching  in  After¬ 
life — illustrated  1^  Historical  Examples.”] 

CHRISTMAS  DAT  IN  ENGLAND — ITS  OB¬ 
SERVANCES  AND  CUSTOMS. 

In  glancing  at  the  observances  of  this 
festive  day,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  first 
to  remark  on  the  origin  of  customs  peculiar  to 
Christmas-tide. 

The  ancient  Pagan  festivities  are  known 
to  all  who  read  history,  and  it  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  most  that  a  religion  devoid  of 
these  cherished  commemorations  would  be 
little  likely  to  win  the  attention  of  the 


multitude.  Hence  the  early  advocates  of 
Christianity  endeavoured  to  purify  these 
abuses,  and  make  them  subserve  the  interests 
of  the  new  religion.  Thus  we  see  tho 
polytheism  of  the  Papists  engrafted  upon 
that  of  heathenism.  In  after-ages,  likewise, 
the  Protestant  Reformers  found  themselves 
obliged  to  adopt  many  Catholic  observances, 
which  from  them  have  descended  to  ns.  The 
season  during  which  we  commemorate  the 
birth  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  borrows 
many  of  its  forms  of  rejoicing  from  the 
Roman  Saturnalia.  Feasting,  mirth,  and  the 
interchange  of  gifts,  belonged  to  the  one 
as  they  now  do  to  the  other.  Modern  carols 
had  their  origin  in  the  hymns  dedicated  to 
Saturn ;  and  the  ruler,  or  king,  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  ancient  Roman  feast,  found 
an  imitator  in  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  who 
held  sway  over  the  Christmas  pastimes  of 
later  ages. 

The  Christian  festival  of  the  Nativity 
was  doubtless  held  in  regard  from  the  days 
of  the  first  apostles.  The  actual  period  of 
our  Lord's  birth  remains  undecided;  this, 
liowevtT,  we  consider  unimportant,  and  are 
content  to  bold  it  in  especial  remembrance 
at  a  season  which  custom  has  sanctioned. 

From  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
England,  Christmas  has  been  considered  a 
high  festival.  The  Anglo-Saxon  and  Nor¬ 
man  kings  kept  it  with  yearly-iiicreasiug 
magnificence,  and  through  all  grades  of 
society  it  was  a  season  of  general  good-will, 
an  acknowledged  nniversM  holiday,  which 
continued  to  be  marked  by  rude  splendour, 
uproarious  merriment,  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking,  buffoonery,  and  superstition,  up  to 
the  wars  between  Charles  and  his  Parlia¬ 
ment,  when  the  Puritans  inveighed  loudly 
against  its  time-honoured  customs ;  and, 
during  the  Protectorate,  this,  and  all  other 
"  superstitious  festivals,”  were  commanded  to 
be  done  away  with.  The  reign  of  the  "  Merry 
Monarch”  saw  a  partial  revival  of  these 
festivities ;  but  the  state  of  his  exchequer 
forbade  the  celebration  of  this  festival  in  its 
former  style  of  lavish  expenditure,  joined  to 
which  the  recent  troubles  of  the  nation  had 
caused  an  utter  revulsion  of  feeling  in  society. 
From  this  period,  then,  we  date  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  ”  Chrystemas”  as  observed  by  our 
ancestors. 
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Let  os  now  glance  at  a  baronial  hall,  as 
presented  to  onr  view  ou  the  23th  of  De¬ 
cember,  in  these  bygone  ages.' 

At  an  early  hour  might  be  seen  the  hos¬ 
pitable  old  English  gentleman  at  his  own 
gate,  superintending  the  distribution  of  his 
^unty  to  the  aged  and  destitute.  This 
pleasing  dnty  ended,  we  perceive  him  enter 
the  banquet-hall,  which  is  hung  with  ever¬ 
greens,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  roof  de¬ 
pends  the  mistletoe-bough,  which  has  been 
hung  there  with  accustomed  state.  Here 
are  the  tenantry  and  others  regaling  them¬ 
selves  with  strong  spiced  beer,  toast,  and 
cheese. 

A  few  hours  later  we  see  this  worthy 
personage  occupying  a  principal  seat  on  the 
elevated  dais  in  this  apartment,  surrounded 
by  family  and  friends,  who  encompass  the 
festive  board  groaning  under  it*  load  of 
accumulated  dainties.  At  the  lower  end  of 


this  spacious  hall,  where  a  huge  fire  is 
biasing  upon  the  hearth,  are  spread  the 
tables  appropriated  to  retainers  and  chance 
comers ;  for  on  no  occasion  was  hospitality 
refused  to  strangers.  Turn  we  again  our 
regards  to  the  board  at  whose  head  is  seated 
the  master  of  the  feast,  and  let  us  mark  the 
huge  supply  made  ready  for  those  invincible 
atomaclis  which  feared  not  indigestion. 

There  are  turkeys  and  chine,  sirloins  of 
beef  and  plum  porridge,  venison,  and  pasty 
of  the  same,  huge  dishes  of  various  meats, 
geese  and  capons,  minced  pies,  custards, 
furmity,  Ac.  Ac.;  abundant  supplies  of  spiced 
wines,  ale,  cider,  and  the  wassail-bowl  gaily 
dressed  with  ribands,  over  which  are  ex¬ 
pressed  the  good  wishes  of  the  company. 
But  see  I  here  comes  the  boar’s  head,  with 
its  garniture  of  bays  and  rosemary.  The 
bearer  of  this  noble  ^sh  fulfils  a  distinguished 
office,  and  is  preceded  by  the  Master  of  the 
Bevels;  while  bringing  op  the  rear  are 
minstrels  singing  and  playing  compositions 
in  its  honour.  The  preparations  being  now 
complete,  we  leave  those  assembled  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  entertainment  while  we  take  a 
hasty  survey  of  ancient  pastimes. 

Couspicuons  among  these  we  find  masques, 
which  were  enacted  at  Court  and  at  the 


houses  of  the  chief  nobility ;  small  landed 
proprietors  and  corporate  bodies  also  pro¬ 
duced  these  uageants  in  a  style  of  diminished 


splendour.  We  find  mention  made  of  mum¬ 
ming  among  the  humbler  classes  of  a  later 
date,  which  was  a  rnde  imitation  of  the 
above.  Then  there  were  jugglers,  galantee- 
showmen,  jack-puddings,  scrainbling  for 
nuts  and  apples,  riddles,  blindroan’s  buff, 
forfeits,  dancing,  numerous  out-door  sports, 
and  last,  though  by  no  means  least,  the  min¬ 
strel’s  harp,  and  songs  of  warlike  daring  or 
chivalrous  romance. 

The  modern  Christmas-day  embraces 
many  of  these  amusements.  We  have  music, 
the  dance  and  song ;  but  the  advanced  stato 
of  refinement  in  our  day  necessarily  renders 
them  very  unlike  those  of  the  same  class  in 
ancient  times.  Evergreens  still  assist  in 
onr  deooratiottf ;  among  which,  however,  we 
introduce  flowers,  unknown  to  onr  ancestors. 
Mischief  is  still  practised  under  the  mistletoe- 
bough,  and  evening  finds  ns  whirling  through 
the  mazes  of  the  giddy  dance,  to  strains  of 
enlivening  music;  or,  seated  round  the 
blazing  fire,  enjoying  the  song,  the  riddle,  or 
the  jest,  and  expressing  onr  good  wishes  in 
a  draught  from  the  wassail-bowl.  The 
modem  dining-saloon,  with  its  handsome 
furniture  and  walls  hung  with  gems  of  the 
painter’s  art,  its  general  appearance  of  ele¬ 
gance  and  comfort,  has  small  sympathy  with 
the  banquet-hall  of  old,  on  whose  walls  were 
displayed  the  implements  of  war  and  trophies 
of  the  chase,  though  the  part  appropriated  to 
those  of  “  high  degree "  bore  the  stamp  of 
rode  magnificence.  But  why  pursue  the 
contrast  of  these  things  ?  We  might  fill 
volumes  with  details  of  the  metamorphoses 
undergone  by  men  and  customs  since  the 
days  of  old.  The  “waits,”  however,  whose 
midnight  minstrelsy  is  still  heard  among  ns, 
claim  a  passing  remark,  as  being  the  remote 
and  degenerate  successors  of  those  bards  or 
minstrels  who  filled  so  renowned  an  of&ce  in 
the  household  of  prince  and  noble,  and 
whose  wandering  descendants  lent  their 
strains  at  tournament  or  festival. 

The  merry  ringing  of  bells  also  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Christ nuw-tide,  and  their  chimes 
at  the  hour  of  morning  service  call  us  on  this 
anspicious  day  to  God’s  holy  temple,  where 
we  hear  proclaimed  the  “  glad  tidings’’  of  a 
Saviour's  love,  and  with  heartfelt  gratitude 
adore  that  Redeemer  who  gave  his  life  a 
ransom  for  onr  sins. 


THE  THRUSH. 


Tbs  thmsh  ii  a  seneral  favnurite,  on  account 
of  its  pleasinf;  notes,  which  ore  loud  and  sweet 
in  tone.  The  bird  is  in  song  for  a  )nx;at  portion 
of  tho  year,  commencing  in  spring;,  and  con- 
tinuin;;  nearly  till  autumn.  It  is  found  in  plan¬ 
tations  and  shnibberies,  and  feeds  upon  insects, 
worms,  and  snails,  and  in  winter  on  berries,  for 
which  it  has  a  great  fondness.  It  lays  its  eggs, 
generally  fire  at  a  time,  in  the  latter  end  of 
April;  they  are  of  a  blue  colour,  and  in  shape 
approach  pretty  nearly  to  that  of  a  perfect  oval. 
The  nest  is  mostly  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  thick 
bush,  and  occasionally  they  build  in  a  shed  or 
ont-honsc.  Tlio  young  birds  arc  hatched  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  should  be  kept  very 
warm,  and  fc.1  every  two  hours  with  raw  meat, 
cut  smali,  or  bread  mixed  in  milk,  and  mixed 
with  hemp-se^d  weil  bniised.  When  able  to  feed 
themselves,  give  them  leiin  meat,  cut  small,  and 
mixed  with  bread  or  German  paste.  Give  them 
clean  water,  and  keep  them  clean  and  dry,  as 
they  ore  subject  to  cramn,  which  generally  arises 
from  cold.  A  sunny  sitostioa  and  a  large  cage 


are  indispensable.  A  cock  may  be  distinguished 
by  tho  back  being  darker  and  of  a  more  glossy 
appearance  than  that  of  the  hen,  while  the  belly 
is  whiter. 

The  duration  of  the  life  of  a  thrush  is  usually 
five  years. 

WnoKVER  believes  himself  free  from  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  divine  precept  cannot  look  on  himself 
as  bound  by  any  human  law. 

Seen  is  our  pride  and  weakness  that  wo  con¬ 
sider  happiness  as  our  right,  and  misfortune  as 
an  injustice.  A  wise  man,  on  the  contrary,  will 
consider  a  happy  condition  ns  a  prlre  drawn  in 
the  lottery  which  he  had  no  right  to  expect,  but 
which  his'good  fortune  secured  to  him. 

TruAxxr _ Nature  never  Intended  man  to  bo 

a  tyrant.  Avarice,  a  blind  lust  of  domination, 
the  false  but  specious  suggestions  of  ignorance 
and  passion,  combine  to  make  him  so  :  and  pity 
at  length  is  banislicd  (l-om  his  soul.  It  then 
seeks  refuge  in  the  woman’s  heart ;  and  when  tlis. 
progress  of  oppression  drives  it  even  thence,  as, 
sad  and  hesitating,  it  prepares  to  wing  its  way  to 
heaven,  still  it  lurks  and  lingers  in  the  bosom  of 
the  chUd  1 
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There  ore  variona  others  equally  desirable  to. 
flower-garden. 


GEORGINA  COCCINEA— SCARLET-FLOWERED 
GEORGINA. 


fHLOX  DIVIRICATA  — EARLY  FLOWERING 
LYCHNIOEA. 


Root  tnberons;  stem  upright;  branches  grow, 
ingflroni  three  to  five  feet  high;  leaves  pinnatCi 
lower  leaves  sometimes  bi-pinnatc,  leaflets  ser. 
rate;  flowers  terminal,  on  long  purple  peduncles; 
calyx  double,  exterior  segments  somewhat  re¬ 
flexed,  obtuse;  corolla  bright  scarlet;  radiated 
florets  ovate,  obtuse,  furnished  with  a  style  only; 
florets  of  the  disk,  containing  both  stamens  and 
pistils. 

This  distinct  species,  which  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  beautifui  of  the  genus,  is  readily  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  small  flower  and  foliage.  It  is  a 
native  of  Mexico.  Previous  to  its  introduction 
into  this  country  in  1S03,  it  was  cultivated  in 
France.  Great  varieties  are  constantly  raised 
from  seed ;  and  there  is  no  flower  to  which  we 
arc  so  much  indebted  for  ornamenting  our  gar. 
dens  in  the  autumn.  The  cultivation  of  this 
plant  is  so  easy,  and  now  well  known.  Particular 


Root  Abrons;  stem  branching;  leaves  opposite, 
sessile,  oblong  oval,  acute,  undulate;  flowers 
corymbose;  pendules  short ;  calyx  five  segments, 
linear,  acute;  corolla  monopctalous,  five  seg- 
ments,  cmarginate,  narrower  at  the  base,  pule 
blue;  stamens  five;  style  one;  stigma  divided 
into  three  parts. 

The  genus  Phlox  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
beautlfUlly-cultivatcd  in  our  gardens,  and  afiords 
a  delightful  variety,  its  different  species  flowering 
all  through  the  summer  and  autumn.  This  spe- 
cics  grows  low,  seldom  exceeding  eight  or  ten 
Inches  in  height,  and  is,  on  this  account,  very 
suitable  for  rock-work.  It  flowers  in  May,  likes 
a  strong  loamy  soil,  and  is  increased  by  parting 
the  roots,  or  by  cuttings.  This  species  is  a  native 
of  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  North  America. 
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{CoHliituedl/rom  page  303.) 

Madame  Lalande,  that  1  had  enjoyed  a  near 
inspection  of  that  loveliness  by  daylight  at 

all. 

“  And  now,  man  ami,”  said  she,  taking 
my  hand,  and  so  interrupting  this  train  of 
reflection,  “and  now,  man  chtr  ami,  since 
we  are  indissoinbly  one — since  I  have  yielded 
to  your  passionate  entreaties,  and  performed 
my  portion  of  our  agreement — I  presume 
you  have  not  forgotten  tliat  you  also  have  a 
little  favour  to  bestow — a  little  promise 
which  it  is  your  intention  to  keep.  Ah  I 
let  me  see  I  Let  me  remember !  Yes;  full 
easily  do  I  call  to  mind  the  precise  words  of 
the  dear  promise  yon  made  to  Eugenie  last 
night.  Listen  I  You  spoke  thus :  ‘  It  is 
done ! — it  is  most  cheerfully  agreed  1  1  sacri¬ 
fice  every  feeling  for  you  sake.  To-night 
I  wear  this  dear  eye-glass  as  an  eye-glass, 
and  upon  my  heart;  but  with  the  earliest 
dawn  of  that  morning  which  gives  me  the 
privilege  of  calling  yon  wife,  I  will  place  it 
upon  my — upon  my  nose — and  there  wear  it 
ever  afterwards,  in  the  less  romantic,  and 
leas  fashionable,  but  certainly  in  the  more 
serviceable  form  which  you  desire.’  These 
were  the  exact  words,  ray  beloved  husband, 
were  they  not  ?" 

“  They  were,”  I  said ;  "you  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  memory ;  and  assuredly,  my  beautiful 
Eugenie,  there  is  no  disposition  on  my  part 
to  evade  the  performance  of  the  trivial 
promise  they  imply.  See  1  Behold  I  They 
are  becoming — ndher — arc  they  not  ?”  And 
here,  having  arranged  the  glasses  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  spectacles,  1  applied  them 
gingerly  in  their  proper  position ;  while 
Madame  Simpson,  adjusting  her  cap,  and 
folding  her  arms,  sat  bolt  upright  in  her  chair, 
in  a  somewhat  stiff  and  prim,  and,  indeed,  in 
a  somewhat  undignified  position. 

“  Goodness  gracious  me  T  I  exclaimed 
almost  at  the  very  instant  that  the  rim  of 
the  spectacles  had  settled  upon  my  nose — 
*  My  goodness  gracious  me !  ,  VVhy,  what  can 
be  the  matter  with  these  glasses?”  and  taking 
them  quickly  off,  I  wiped  them  carefully 
with  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  adjusted  them 
again. 

But  if,  in  the  first  instance,  there  had 
occurred  something  which  occasioned  me 
surprise,  in  the  second  this  surprise  became 


elevated  into  astonishment ;  and  this  astonish¬ 
ment  was  profound,  was  extreme — indeed,  1 
may  say  it  was  horrific.  What,  in  the  name 
of  everything  hideous,  did  this  mean  ? 
Could  I  believe  my  eyes?  could  I?  That  was 
the  question.  Was  that — was  that — was  that 
rouye  t  And  were  those — and  were  those — 
were  those  vprinkles,  upon  the  visage  of 
Eugenie  Lalande?  And  0  Jupiter!  and  every 
one  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  little  and  big  I 
what — what — what — what  had  become  of 
her  teeth  ?  I  dashed  the  spectacles  violently 
to  the  ground,  and,  leaping  to  my  feet,  stood 
erect  in  the  middle  of  the  flour,  confronting 
Mrs.  Simpson,  with  my  arms  set  a-kimbo, 
and  grinning  and  foaming,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  utterly  speechless  and  helpless  with 
terror  and  with  rage. 

Now  I  have  already  said  that  Madame 
Englnie  Lalande — that  is  to  say,  Simpson— 
spoke  the  English  language  but  very  little 
better  than  she  wrote  it ;  and  for  this  reason 
she  very  properly  never  attempted  to  speak 
it  upon  ordinary  occasions.  But  rage  will 
carry  a  lady  to  any  extreme ;  and  in  the 
present  case  it  carried  Mrs.  Simpson  to  the 
very  extraordinary  extreme  of  attempting  to 
hold  a  conversation  in  a  tongue  that  she  did 
not  altogether  understand. 

“  Veil,  Monsieur,”  said  she,  after  survey¬ 
ing  me,  in  great  apparent  astonbhment,  for 
some  moments,  “  Veil,  Monsieur  I  and  vat 
den  ?  vat  de  matter  now  ?  is  it  de  dance  of 
de  Saint  Vitusse  dat  you  ave  ?  If  not  like  me, 
vat  for  buy  de  pig  in  de  poke  ?” 

“  You  wretch  f’  said  I,  catching  my  breath, 
“  you — you — you  villanous  old  hag !” 

“  Ag  ?  ole  ?  me  not  so  ver  ole,  after  all ! 
me  not  one  single  day  more  dan  de  eighty- 
doo.” 

“  Eighty-two  T  I  ejaculated,  staggering 
to  the  wall,  “  eighty-two  hundred  thousand 
baboons !  The  miniature  said  twenty-seven 
years  and  seven  months  T 

“  To  be  sure!  dat  is  so!  ver  true!  But  den 
de  portraite  has  been  take  for  dese  fifty-five 
year.  Ven  I  go  marry  my  segonde  nsbande. 
Monsieur  Lalande,  at  dat  time  I  had  de 
portraite  take  for  my  daughter  by  my  first 
usbande.  Monsieur  Moissart” 

“  Moissartr  said  I. 

"  Yes,  Moissart,”  said  she,  mimicking  my 
pronunciation,  which,  to  speak  the  truth. 
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was  none  of  the  best ;  “  and  vat  den  ?  Vat 
you  know  bont  de  Moissart  ?”  . 

“  Nothing,  you  old  fright !  I  know  nothing 
abont  him  at  all ;  only  I  bad  an  ancestor  of 
that  name,  once  upon  a  time.” 

"  Dat  name !  and  vat  you  avo  to  say  to 
dat  name  ?  ’Tis  ver  ffoot  name ;  and  so  is 
Voissart — dat  is  ver  goot  name  too.  My 
daughter.  Mademoiselle  Moissart,  she  marry 
von  Monsieur  V'oissart;  and  the  name  is 
bote  ver  respectable  name.” 

“  Moissart !”  I  exclaimed,  “  and  Voissart  I 
why  what  is  it  you  mean  ?” 

"  Vnt  I  mean  ?  I  mean  Moissart  and 
Voissart ;  and  for  de  matter  of  dat,  I  mean 
Croissart  and  Froissart,  too,  if  I  only  tink 
proper  to  mean  it.  My  daughter’s  daughter. 
Mademoiselle  Voissart,  she  marry  von  Mon¬ 
sieur  Croissart;  and  den,  agin,  my  daughter’s 
grande-daughter.  Mademoiselle  Croissart,  she 
marry  von  Monsieur  Froissart ;  and  I  suppose 
you  say  dat  dat  is  not  von  ver  respectable 
name.” 

“  Froissart !”  said  I,  beginning  to  faint, 
“why  surely  you  don’t  say  Moissart,  and 
Voissart,  and  Croissart,  and  Froissart?” 

“  Yes,”  she  replied,  leaning  fully  back  in 
her  chair,  and  stretching  out  her  lower  limbs 
at  great  length ;  “  yes,  Moissart,  and  Vois¬ 
sart,  and  Croissart,  and  Froissart.  Btt 
Monsieur  Froissart,  he  vos  von  ver  big  vat 
you  call  fool — he  vas  von  ver  great  big 
donee  like  yourself — for  he  lef  la  belle  France 
for  come  to  dis  stupide  Amdrique — and  ven 
he  get  here  he  vent  and  ave  von  ver  stupide, 
von  ver,  ver  stupide  sonn,  so  I  hear,  dough 
I  not  yet  ave  ad  de  plaisir  to  meet  vid  him — 
neither  me  nor  my  companion,  de  Madame 
Stephanie  Lalande.  He  is  name  de  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  Froissart,  and  I  suppose  you  say 
dat  dat,  too,  is  not  von  ver  respectable 
name.” 

Either  the  length  or  the  nature  of  this 
speech  had  the  effect  of  working  up  Mrs. 
Simpson  into  a  very  extraordinary  passion 
indeed ;  and  as  she  made  an  end  of  it,  with 
great  labour,  she  jumped  up  from  her  chair 
like  somebody  bewitched,  dropping  upon  the 
floor  an  entire  universe  of  bustle  as  she 
jumped.  Once  upon  her  feet,  she  gnashed 
her  gums,  brandished  her  arms,  rolled  up  her 
sleeves,  shook  her  fist  in  my  face,  and  con¬ 
cluded  the  performance  by  tearing  the  cap 


LOVE  AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 


from  her  head,  and  with  it  an  immense  wig 
of  the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  black 
hair,  the  whole  of  which  she  dashed  upon 
the  ground  with  a  yell,  and  there  trampled 
and  danced  a  fandango  upon  it,  in  an  abso¬ 
lute  ecstacy  and  agony  of  rage. 

Meantime  I  sank  aghast  into  the  chtur 
which  she  had  vacated.  “  Moissart  and 
Voissart !”  I  repeated  thoughtfully,  as  she 
cut  one  of  her  pigeon-wings,  “and  Croissart 
and  Froissart  T  as  she  completed  another — 
“  Moissart,  and  Voissart,  and  Croissart,  and 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  Froissart!  why,  you 
ineffable  old  serpent,  that’s  me — that’s  me — 
d’ye  hear?  that’s  me,”  here  I  screamed  at 
the  top  of  my  voice — “  that’s  me-e-e  !  I  am 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  Froissart  !  and  if  I 
haven’t  married  my  great  great  grandmother, 
I  wish  I  may  be  everlastingly  confounded  I” 

Madame  Eugbnie  Lalande,  quati  Simpson 
—formerly  Moissart — was,  in  sober  fact,  my 
great  great  grandmother.  In  her  youth  she 
had  been  beautiful,  and  even  at  eighty-two 
retained  the  majestic  height,  the  sculptural 
contour  of  head,  the  fine  eyes,  and  the 
Grecian  nose  of  her  girlhood.  By  the  aid  of 
these,  of  pearl-powder,  of  rouge,  of  false 
hair,  false  teeth,  and  false  toumure,  as  well 
as  of  the  most  skilful  modistes  of  Paris,  she 
contrived  to  hold  a  respectable  footing  among 
the  beauties  en  peu  jxutees  of  the  French 
metropolis.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  she 
might  have  been  regarded  as  little  less  than 
the  equal  of  the  celebrated  Ninon  de 
I’Enclos. 

She  was  immen.sely  wealthy,  and  being 
left,  for  the  second  time,  a  widow  without 
children,  she  bethought  herself  of  my  exist¬ 
ence  in  America,  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  me  her  heir,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
United  States,  in  company  with  a  distant 
and  exceedingly  lovely  relative  of  her  second 
husband’s — a  Madame  Stephanie  Lalande. 

At  the  opera,  my  great  great  grand¬ 
mother's  attention  was  arrested  by  my  notice ; 
and,  upon  surveying  me  through  her  eye¬ 
glass,  she  was  struck  with  a  certain  family 
resemblance  to  herself.  Thus  interested, 
and  knowing  that  the  heir  she  sought  was 
actually  in  the  city,  she  made  inquiries  of 
her  party  respecting  me.  The  gentleman 
who  attended  her  knew  my  person,  and  told 
I  her  who  I  was.  The  information  thus  ob- 
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taiued  induced  her  to  renew  her  scrutiny;  and 
this  scrutiny  it  was  which  so  emboldened  me 
that  I  behaved  in  the  absurd  manner  already 
detailed.  She  returned  my  bow,  however, 
under  the  impression  that,  by  some  odd 
accident,  I  bad  discovered  her  identity. 
When,  deceived  by  my  weakness  of  vision 
and  the  arts  of  the  toilet,  in  respect  to  the 
age  and  charms  of  the  strange  lady,  I  de¬ 
manded  so  enthusiastically  of  Talbot  who 
she  was,  be  concluded  that  I  meant  the 
younger  beauty,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and 
so  ii^ormcd  me,  with  perfect  truth,  that 
she  was  “  the  celebrated  widow,  Madame 
Lalandc.” 

In  the  street,  next  morning,  my  great 
great  grandmother  encountered  Talbot,  an 
old  Parisian  acquaintance ;  and  the  con¬ 
versation  very  naturally  turned  upon  myself. 
My  deficiencies  of  vision  were  then  ex¬ 
plained  ;  for  these  were  notorious,  although 
I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  their  notoriety ; 
and  my  good  old  relative  discovered,  much 
to  her  chagrin,  that  she  had  been  deceived 
in  supposing  me  aware  of  her  identity,  and 
that  1  had  been  merely  making  a  fool  of 
myself,  in  making  open  love,  in  a  theatre, 
to  an  old  woman  unknown.  By  way  of 
punishing  me  for  this  imprudence,  she  con¬ 
cocted  with  Talbot  a  plot.  He  purposely 
kept  out  of  my  way,  to  avoid  giving  me  the 
I  introduction.  Sly  street  inquiries  about 
“  the  lovely  widow,  Madame  Lalande,”  were 
anpposed  to  refer  to  the  younger  lady,  of 
course ;  and  thus  the  conversation  with  the 
three  gentlemen  whom  I  encountered  shortly 
after  leaving  Talbot's  hotel  will  be  easily 
explained,  as  also  their  allusion  to  Ninon 
de  I’Enclos.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
Madame  Lalande  closely  during  daylight, 
and  at  her  musical  toirie  my  silly  weakness 
in  refusing  the  aid  of  glasses  effectually 
prevented  me  from  making  a  discovery  of 
her  age.  When  “  Madame  Lalandc  ”  was 
called  upon  to  sing,  the  younger  lady  was 
intended ;  and  it  was  she  who  arose  to  obey 
the  call ;  my  great  great  grandmother,  to 
further  tlie  deception,  rising  at  the  same 
moment,  and  accompanying  her  to  the  piano 
in  the  main  drawing-room.  Hud  1  decided 
upon  escorting  her  thither,  it  bad  been  her 
design  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  my  re- 
xnaiuing  where  1  was ;  but  my  own  pruden¬ 


tial  views  rendered  this  unnecessary.  The 
songs  which  1  so  much  admired,  and  which 
so  confirmed  my  impression  of  the  youth  of 
my  mistress,  were  executed  by  Madame 
Stephanie  Lalande.  The  eye-gluss  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  way  of  adding  a  reproof  to  the 
hoax — a  sting  to  the  epigram  of  the  decep. 
tion.  Its  presentation  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  lecture  upon  affectation  with 
w'hich  I  was  so  specially  edified.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  add  that  the  glasses  of  the 
instrument,  as  worn  by  the  old  lady,  had 
been  exchanged  by  her  for  a  pair  better 
adapted  to  my  years.  They  suited  me,  in 
fact,  to  a  T. 

The  clergyman,  who  merely  pretended  to 
tie  the  fatal  knot,  was  a  boon  companion  of 
Talbot's,  and  no  priest.  He  was  an  excellent 
“whip,”  however;  and  having  duffed  his 
cassock  to  put  on  a  great  coat,  he  drove  the 
hack  which  conveyed  the  “happy  eonpl®" 
out  of  town.  Talbot  took  a  seat  at  bis  side. 
The  two  scoundrels  were  thus  “  in  at  the 
death,”  and  through  a  half-open  window  of 
the  back  parlour  of  the  inn,  amused  them¬ 
selves  in  grinning  at  the  dinouement  of  the 
drama.  1  believe  1  shall  be  forced  to  call 
them  both  out. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  not  the  husband  of  my 
great  great  grandmother ;  and  this  is  a  reflec¬ 
tion  which  affords  me  infinite  relief ;  but  I 
am  the  husband  of  Madame  Lalande — of 
Madame  Stephanie  Lalande — with  whom  my 
good  old  relative,  besides  making  me  her  sole 
heir  when  she  dies — if  she  ever  docs — has 
been  at  the  trouble  of  concocting  mo  a 
match.  In  conclusion :  I  am  done  for  ever 
with  biUets  doux,  and  am  never  to  be  met 
without  SPECTACLES. 


How  TO  MAKE  HlVCK  OP.  WHITE  RERBr 

Wise _ Gather  the  elder-berries  ripe  and  dry, 

pick  them,  bruise  them  with  your  liunds,  and 
strain  them.  Set  the  liquor  by  in  glazed  earthen 
vessels  for  twelve  hours  to  settle ;  put  to  every 
pint  of  Juice  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  and  to 
every  gallon  of  tills  liquor  three  pounds  ot  good 
moist  sugar ;  set  in  a  kettle  over  tlie  Are,  and 
when  it  is  ready  to  boil,  clarify  it  w'|th  the  white 
of  four  or  five  eggs ;  let  it  boil  one  hour,  and, 
when  it  is  almost  cold,  work  it  with  strong  ale 
yeast,  and  tun  it,  tilling  up  tlie  vessel  from  time 
to  time  with  the  same  liquor,  saved  on  purpose, 
as  it  sinks  by  working.  In  a  month’s  time,  if 
the  vessel  holds  about  eight  gallons,  it  will  be 
fine,  and  fit  to  bottle,  and,  after  bottling,  will  be 
fit  to  drink  in  twelve  mouths. 
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HnnuMATifor _ There  is  not  a  better  pre- 

Tentivc  against  rheumatism,  in  this  variable 
climate,  than  to  have  fires  occasionaliy  in  your 
rooms,  especially  when  there  is  dampness  in  the 
atmosphere. 

To  Cuke  Cini.Bi.AiNa _ A  correspondent  writes 

as  follows; — “1  have  proved  the  following  re¬ 
ceipt,  and  am  able  to  speak  confidently  as  to  its 
efficacy.” — Take  an  equal  quantity  of  tincture  of 
opodeldoc  and  oil  of  turpentine;  shake  well 
together ;  apply  to  the  p.art  affected. 

Food _ Xo  bread  should  be  eaten  till  it  is  one 

or  two  days  old.  All  fruit  and  vegetables  eaten 
should  be  ripe  and  sound;  and  we  ought  at  all 
times  to  be  very  particular  that  every  article  of 
food  wo  cat  is  wholesome,  especially  if  we  arc 
feeble. 

Drink. — A  proper  quantity  of  liquid  to  drink 
is  nccc&sary  to  keep  the  blood  healthy ;  the  best 
rule  being  to  drink  when,  and  only  when,  you 
are  thirsty.  Water  is  the  best,  ns  it  forms  the 
basis  of  all  drinks.  Idilk  is  also  a  good  lieverage 
when  it  agrees  with  the  stomach.  All  drinks 
containing  or  consisting  of  spirits  heat  and  in. 
fiamc  the  blood,  and  if  used  constantly  diminish 
health  and  .shorten  life. 

Cure  fok  the  Toothache. — Take  a  piece  of 
sheet  zinc,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  and  a 
piece  of  silver,  say  a  shilling;  place  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  hold  the  defective  tooth  betw  een  them 
or  contiguous  to  them;  in  a  few  minutes  the 
pain  w  ill  be  gone,  ns  if  by  magic.  The  zinc  and 
silver,  acting  as  a  galvanic  buttery,  will  produce 
on  the  nerves  of  tlic  tooth  siiHieieiit  electricity 
to  establish  a  current,  and  consequently  to  relieve 
the  pain.  Or  smoke  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  carra- 
way-sccds. 

ItEMEUY  FOR  Bleeding  at  the  Nose,  or 

Swelling  in  the  Keck _ Lint  dipped  in  nettle- 

juice,  put  up  the  nostril,  has  been  known  to  stay 
the  bleeding  of  the  nose  when  other  remedies 
have  failed;  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  the  seeds 
ground  into  powder,  and  taken  daily,  will  cure 
the  swelling  in  the  neck  known  by  the  name  of 
goitre,  withoutinany  way  injuring  the  general 
habit. 

Digestion. — Chemical  solutions,  to  bo  made 
perfect  from  solid  materials  in  the  proper  lime, 
require  first  the  mechanical  aid  of  crushing  or 
pounding,  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  surface 
may  be  prc.sented  to  the  solvent  power.  Nature 
has  provided  us  with  teeth  for  this  mechanical 
purpose ;  and  if  we  will  not  assist  her,  we  deserve 
to  pay  the  penalty  in  dysiiepsia  and  other 
frightful  disorders  Incidental  to  quirk  feeding. 
For  this  reason,  great  care  should  be  token,  in 
the  infancy  of  children,  to  accustom  them  to  a 
alow  and  proper  mastication  of  their  food,  so  as 
to  allow  the  gastric  Juices  every  chance  of  fair 

^  (?ORN  Planters _ One  ounce  of  naval  pitch, 

half  an  ounce  of  galbanum,  dissolved  in  vinegar, 
one  scruple  of  ammonia,  and  one  drachm  and  a 
half  of  diachylon,  mixed  together. 


Wat 

Coral  Tooth-powder. — Take  four  ounces  of 
coral,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  eight 
ounces  of  veiy  light  Armenian  bole,  one  ounco 
of  Portugal  snuff,  one  ounce  of  liavannah  snuff, 
one  ounce  of  good  burned  tnbacro-ashrs,  and  one 
ounce  of  gum  myrrh,  well  pulverized.  Mix 
them  together,  anil  sift  them  twice. 

Bergamot  Perfume _ Take  sixteen  pounds  of 

hair-powder  and  forty  drops  of  I’omun  oil  of 
bergamot,  and  proceed  in  all  respects  as  before, 
but  do  not  leave  the  compound  exposed  to  the 
air,  for  in  this  case  the  bergamot  is  so  volatile 
that  it  will  quickly  fly  off. 

To  Extract  Es.nencks  from  Flower.s _ Pro- 

cure  a  quantity  of  the  petals  of  any  flowers 
which  have  an  agreeable  fragrance,  card  thin 
layers  of  cotton,  which  dip  into  the  finest  Flo¬ 
rence  or  Lucca  oil,  sprinkle  a  small  quantity  of 
fine  salt  on  thcHowcrs,  aiiB  lay  a  layer  of  cottou 
and  one  of  flowers  alternately  until  an  earthen 
ves.scl  or  wide-mouthed  glass  bottle  is  full.  Tie 
the  top  close  with  a  bladder,  then  lay  the  vessel 
in  a  south  a.spcct  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  in 
fifteen  days,  when  uncovered,  a  fragrant  oil  may 
be  s(|ucczed  away  from  the  whole  muss,  quite 
equal  to  the  highly -valued  otto  of  roses. 

To  Remove  Freckles _ Take  of  Venice  soap 

an  ounce,  dissolve  it  in  half  an  ounce  of  lemon. 
Juice,  to  wliich  add  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and 
dcliiiuated  oil  of  tartar  each  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce.  Let  the  mixture  be  placed  in  the  sun 
till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  ointment. 
When  in  this  state  add  three  drops  of  the  oil  of 
rhodium,  and  keep  it  for  use.  The  mode  of 
application  is  this :  Wash  the  face  at  night  with 
elder-flower  water,  then  anoint  it  with  the  aliove 
unction.  In  the  morning  eleanso  the  skin  from 
its  oily  adhesion  by  washing  it  copiously  in  rose¬ 
water. 

Macassar  Oil. — Common  oil,  three  quarts; 
s;iiiits  of  wine,  half  a  pint;  cinnamnn-iiowder, 
tliree  ounces ;  bergamot,  two  ounces.  Heat  them 
together  in  a  large  pipkin ;  then  i-emove  it  from 
the  fire  and  add  four  small  pieces  of  alkanet- 
root,  keeping  it  closely  covered  for  several  hours. 
Let  it  then  be  filtered  through  a  funnel  lined 
with  filtering-paper. 

A  Good  Wash  for  the  Hair _ Beat  up  the 

whites  of  six  eggs  into  a  froth,  and  with  that 
anoint  the  head  close  to  the  roots  of  the  hair. 
Leave  it  to  drj-  on  ;  then  wash  the  head  and  hair 
thoroughly  with  a  mixture  of  rum  and  rose-water 
in  equal  <|uantitics. 

To  MAKE  Rose-water _ Take  two  pounds  of 

rose-leaves,  place  them  on  a  napkin  tied  round 
the  edges  of  a  basin  filled  with  hut  water,  and 
put  a  dish  of  cold  water  upon  the  leaves ;  keep 
the  bottom  water  hot,  and  change  the  water  at 
tup  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  grow  warm.  By  this 
kind  of  distillation  you  will  extract  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  essential  oil  of  the  ruses  by  a  process 
which  cannot  be  expensive,  and  will  prove  very 
beneficial. 


(Cu^ib’s 


U  W.  (EinK’i  County.) — “  Being  brought  up 
and  educated  with  the  most  amiable  of  her  aex, 
ai  a  natural  consequence  Mary  held  most  entire 
and  nndlTided  sway  over  my  heart,  she  ruled  me 
a  willing  victim.  But  when  she  found  tliat  1  was 
all  her  own,  and  that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to 
my  sentiments,  just  as  if  the  object  tor  which  she 
laboured  was  accomplished,  she  cast  me  off  like  a 
bauble  she  was  tired  of.  I  cannot  forget  her 
worthless  image,  but  want  to  know  the  best 
means  of  trj’liig  to  do  so.” — Seek  to  replace  the 
image  of  faithless  Mary  by  that  of  one  more 
worthy  of  the  heart  you  have  to  bestow.  He 
was  a  wise  man  who,  when  smarting  under  the 
treatment  of  a  coquette,  sang,* 

“  Wliat  care  I  how  fair  she  be 
If  she  undervalue  me  1" 


ance  soon  ripened  into  a  stronger  sentiment  with 
her,  but  she  is  afraid  it  is  u'ith  her  only.  She 
has  tried  several  times  to  eradicate  from  her 
bosom  the  impression  she  has  received  in  his 
favour,  but  in  vain.  Daily  intercourse  denies 
she  should  forget  him ;  she  quite  dislikes  hsr 
former  acquaintaneos  for  his  sake,  and  yet  ha 
docs  not  seem  to  notice  it.  iVliat  must  she  do  t 
He  is  always  polite  and  friendly.  Their  respective 
families  arc  not  on  visiting  terms.  EcLANTiitit 
would  feel  glad  if  the  Editor  would  tell  her  how 
to  restore  her  pence  of  mind,  which  she  fears  is 
for  ever  lost.” — Wo  fear  this  is  a  case  to  which 
poor  L.  £.  L.’s  advice  may  be  applied.  She  writes, 
“  Hide  thy  love  from  him  whom  tliou  dost 
worship, 

Kever  let  him  know  how  dear  he  is, 

I  Flit  like  a  bird  before  him. 


Or,  caught  and  caged,  thonl't  lire  to  pine 
neglected.” 


Ladt  Emilt  “wishes  your  advice  upon  this 
subject:  A  certain  young  gentleman  has  paid 
his  addresses  to  her  for  nearly  four  years.  He 
has  now,  at  times,  become  rather  cool  in  his 
manners  and  changeable  in  his  temper.  What 
ha<l  she  better  do  f  discard  him  at  once,  or  try 
him  another  twelvemonth  f” — We  imagine  that 
the  gentleman’s  conduct  evinces  an  inclination 
To  t:ikc  the  same  step  that  Ladt  Emilt  herself 
contemplates  with  regard  to  him.  If,  after  four 
years'  courtship,  he  shows  s}-mptoms  of  coldness, 
we  cannot  tldnk  he  has  any  affection  for  her. 
Oiir  advice  therefore  is,  discard  him  st  once. 

Nkllv  “  wlslics  for  a  little  of  the  Editoi's 
advice  on  this  subject :  She  is  very  fond  of  a  man 
who  is  rather  older  than  herself,  and  her  friends 
are  quite  against  the  match.  She  just  wishes 
for  a  little  advice." — Surely  Nellt’s  friends  have 
some  better  reason  for  being  against  the  match 
than  the  met  of  her  lover  being  a  little  older 
than  herself.  ’Tis  impossible  to  glvd  advice 
unless  we  know  the  circumstances. 

Enilt  bivDwix  (Surrey) _ have  known  a 

gentleman  for  about  four  years  who  always 
treated  me  with  respect  until  1  was  told  he  would 
deceive  me,  and  then  of  coarse  I  told  him  about 
it,  and  he  has  grown  cold  to  me  ever  since,  and 
within  tliis  last  six  months  he  has  not  spoken  to 
me  at  all.  He  is  now  out  of  town.  How  would 
you  advise  me  to  behave  to  him  when  he  comes 
back  r — By  all  means  treat  him  as  he  treats  you, 
for  it  Is  evident  be  has  no  affection  for  you. 

VincisiA  (Surrey) _ “I  have  known  a  yonng 

man  for  two  years,  and  when  we  meet  bo  sees  me 
home  and  seems  very  fond  of  me;  yet  he  has 
never  said  anything  to  lead  me  to  suppose  him  a 
lover.  All  my  friends  think  we  are  engaged; 
therefore,  can  Cupid  advise  me  what  to  dot  bholl 
1  shun  him  or  not !" — Have  patience,  and  it  may 
yet  come  to  what  your  friends  imagine  it  is — an 
engagement. 

EoLAxnxK _ “Would  feel  obliged  if  the  Editor 

of  the  Exolishwonaw's  Domestic  Maoazixe 
would  give  her  a  little  advice  on  the  following 
sul^ert ;  Almnt  two  years  ago  she  became 
acquainted  witii  a  young  gentleman.  Acquaint- 


Foucet-me-not  (Hereford) _ “With  bashful- 

ness  I  own  I  am  much  attached  to  a  young  man 
who  has  yet  evinced  no  return.  lu  fact,  I  fancy 
he  treats  me  with  marked  indifference.  How 
shall  1  gain  his  affection  T — Fohoet-me-xot 
should  bear  in  mind  that  even  hate  Is  more  easy 
to  conquer  than  Indlfferenco.  One  whose  love 
was  crushed  by  this  stagnant  state  of  the  feelings 
writes, 

“  Indifference !  dreaded  power. 

Who  shall  withstand  tliy  banefril  influence  t“ 


I 


E.  S.  (Leeds.) — “Will  yon  be  kind  enough  to 
give  Lady  Ellex  advice  in  the  following  dilemma : 
1  frequently  go  to  chapel  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
where  there  is  u  young  gentleman  who  Is  always 
looking  at  me,  and  who  sometimes  smiles.  I 
being  anxious  to  gain  Ills  affections,  would  it  be 
imprudent  of  me  to  retuni  his  look  and  smilet 
Do  give  mo  advice  liow  to  act.  I’.S _ llie  gentle¬ 

man  is  very  handsome.” — We  would  ask  Ladt 
Eliex  what  do  people  go  to  church  fort  Surely 
not  to  speak  “tlio  language  of  the  eyes.”  How¬ 
ever,  08  the  gentleman  is  handsome,  no  doubt 
his  advantage  in  this  particular  will  outweigh 
our  prudent  advice.  We  must  therefore  decline 
giving  it  imder  the  peculiar  circumstances. 

Ot.iviA — “  A  gentleman  has  paid  me  marked 
attention  for  eighteen  inontlis,  who  is  ten  yean 
my  senior.  Latterly  he  has  been  more  kind  tlion 
ever,  continually  making  me  presents;  but  1 
would  much  rather  he  would  not  come  so  often, 
because  I  am  too  young  to  think  of  marriage. 
What  shall  I  do  T  I  have  accepted  all  his  presents 
because  I  am  rather  partial  to  him.”— Olivu’s 
having  received  the  presents  is  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  partiality'.  However,  os  she  is  so  young, 
our  advice  is,  be  not  in  too  great  a  hurry,  as  to 
marry  in  haste  is  to  repent  at  leisure. 

Dboopixo  Ssowdeop  (Greenwich) _ “  Being  la 

a  very  distressed  state  of  mind,  I  should  esteem 
it  a  great  favour  if  you  would  give  me  a  little 
of  your  kind  advice  on  the  following  subject: 
Having  been  several  times  to  a  theatre  In 
London,  I  have  there  becomo  enamoured  of  s 
certain  performer  whoso  name  I  dare  not  meu- 
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brtbrehand.  Ton  Mjr  yonr  hnnbMid  hai  hU 
calmer  moments,  when  he  expresses  regret  for 
his  bad  condnet  towards  yon.  Choose  a  favonr- 
able  opportunity;  tlien  firmly  but  nffeetlonately 
tell  him  that,  although  your  love  for  him  has  In¬ 
duced  you  thus  long  to  put  up  with  his  ill-treat¬ 
ment,  you  can  no  longer  bear  it,  and  you  must 
appeal  to  your  friends.  This  threat  alone  may 
exercise  a  beneficial  influence,  and  may  lead  him 
to  reflect  upon  his  fonner  brutality. 


tflf  Cffrrcspan)>cnts. 


Notice. — All  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Magazine  are  now  reprinted,  and  con  be  bad 
by  ordering  of  any  bookseller  in  town  or 
country.  Should  any  difficulty  or  delay  arise 
in  this  respect,,  by  forwacding  a  Post-office 
order  for  the  amount  (with  six  stamps  extra 
for  postage)  to  the  publisher,  S.  O,  Bektom, 
18,  Bouverie-street,  Fleet-street,  London,  the 
numbers  will  be  sent  direct  from  the  Office. 


tlon;  but  I  would  give  the  world  could  I  but 
gain  an  Introduction  to  him,  for,  strange  to  sty, 
I  bare  never  spoken  to  him,  though  each  time  I 
see  him  I  come  home  more  dejected  than  ever. 
Do  pray  adsise  me,  and  you  shall  accept  my 
grateful  thanlM.”—  We  advise  Sxownaop,  by  all 
means,  to  gain  an  introduction  to  tho  party 
"who  so  enamours  her,”  as  (without  disparage- 
ment  to  the  profession  generally)  a  hero  on  the 
stage  is  anything  but  a  hero  off  it.  The  glare  of 
gaslight  and  the  glitter  of  tinsel  go  far  to  delnde 
"unminklng  maidens."  The  gentleman  may  be 
all  she  pictures  him ;  but  she  would  do  well  to 
Inquire  into  “  his  private  character." 

A  Wirx. — **  Mr.  Editor,  can  you  tell  me  how 
to  manage  an  unkind  husband  1  liut,  since  there 
are  so  many  forms  of  unkindness,  I  must  tell  you 
of  what  1  complain.  It  is  now  about  two  years 
sinre  I  was  married.  A  month  had  scarcely 
passed  when  my  husband  began  to  show  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  domineering  and  obstinate  spirit.  If  I 
requested  him  to  do  anyihlng  for  me,  he  would 
surely  refuse ;  if  I  expressed  a  wisli  to  go  any¬ 
where  for  recreation,  even  if  it  would  not  cost 
him  a  farthing  nor  occupy  more  tlion  an  hour  or 
two  of  time,  he  would  certainly  remain  in  bed 
the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  and  if  I  happened 
to  look  disappointed  or  let  a  murmur  escape  me, 
ha  would  rise,  iiri-  me,  and  probably  lock  me  out 
of  the  room.  Should  he  remain  much  longer 
ftom  home  than  I  expected,  and  on  his  return  he 
should  discover  the  least  appearance  of  anxiety 
on  my  countenance,  he  would  meet  me  with  an 
oath,  and  pronounce  me  a  fool.  When  I  married 
him,  I  supposed  him  in  affluent  circumstances ; 
but  soon  the  contrary  was  revealed— he  was 
deeply  involved.  My  fortune  was  too  little  to  pay 
his  debts;  and  in  his  absence  I  voluntarily  enduretl 

rlvations  to  enable  me  to  clear  them  off,  which 
did  in  six  months.  This  hod  scarcely  been 
done,  when  ho  boldly  told  me  he  should  expect 
me  to  deprive  myself  ot  some  comforts  to  wfuch 
I  had  been  accustomed,  and  devote  the  money 
tlius  saved  to  meet  the  exigences  of  some  of  his 
relations.  When  I  remonstrated,  he  beat  me  so 
violently  that  I  bore  the  marks  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  time.  All  this  1  frit  the  more,  perhaps, 
through  being  naturally  of  a  most  sensitive  dis¬ 
position  ;  and  being  an  only  child  I  was  brought 
up  under  the  caro  of  doatlng  parents.  I  left 
home  and  all  I  held  dear  for  him.  I  am  now  six 
hundred  miles  from  my  native  place,  without  a 
friend  hut  my  husband,  and  of  him  I  am  aflaid. 
He  will  sometimes  express  the  utmost  sorrow  for 
what  he  has  done,  and  earnestly  solicit  my  for¬ 
giveness,  which  he  readily  obtains;  but,  perhaps, 
before  twenty-four  hours  are  clu])^,  something 
new  offends  him,  and  tlio  same  treatment  is  re- 

r sated.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  can  you  tell  me  what 
ouglit  to  do  ?  I  am  asiiametl  to  confess  to  my 
parents.  I  cannot  ask  counsel  of  my  acquaint- 
aners,  for  I  should  tlicreby  betray  my  husbanil. 
With  all  bis  faults,  I  love  him  dearer  than  my 
wbololife;  and,  oh !  did  he  but  show  me  com¬ 
mon  respect,  I  could  idolise  him  I” — Yonr  cose  is 
indeed  a  painful  one.  Many  of  tho  like  vicissi- 
tndcs  In  marriage  might,  we  think,  be  averted,  if 
the  character  of  each  were  more  de^ly  studied 


To  OUR  ScBscRtRXics  oF.xxRALLT _ We  have 

now  reached  so  large  a  circulation,  that  we  beg 
sincerely  to  thank  our  kind  supporters  whoso 
exertions  in  our  behalf  lately  left  us  without  a 
single  back  number.  We  trust  our  fair  sub¬ 
scribers  will  not  on  that  account  relax  their 
endeavours  In  still  introducing  tho  Magazine  to 
the  notice  of  their  fiicnds  and  acquaintances,  as 
wc  have  reprinted  all  tlie  back  numbers,  which 
arc  now  ready  for  delivery.  In  return  for  their 
kindness,  we  promise  tlicm  that  in  propoition  as 
our  circulation  increases,  so  with  subsequent 
volumes  will  we  extend  the  number  of  our 
prizes. 

•,*  Notice  Kespectixo  CiiEqcxs _ Sub¬ 

scribers  must  not  inclose  their  cheiiuc-s  until  the 
12  Nos.,  which  will  complete  the  Vol.,  have  ap¬ 
peared,  when  the  chcque.s  must  be  forwarded  al/a. 
gether  to  tho  Offlcc,  w  ith  the  name  and  address 
of  each  party  Bending  them.  Une  month,  dating 
fyom  tho  issue  of  tho  12th  Numlwr,  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  tho  receipt  of  Subscrlbeiw'  cheques; 
and  those  wlio  up  to  that  time  Iiavc  not  romplied 
with  this  regiihstion  will  have  lost  all  clnince  o 
a  prize.  To  Subscribers  who  comiilain  that 
cheque  B  liears  no  flgurc.s,  wc  reply  that  all  tho 
cheques  after  A  are  merely  lettered. 

*,*  All  communications  for  tlic  Editor,  books, 
&c.,  must  lie  addressed  to  the  Offlcc,  IS,  Bouverie- 
street,  Fleet-street. 


Wc  publish  the  subjoined  letter  from  an  nn- 
kind  Fairt,  as  likewise  two  letters  received  by 
the  same  post,  which  breathe  a  kindlier  feeling, 
in  the  hope  that  the  preponderance  of  good-wiU 
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■hovn  in  the  latter  may  prove  an  antidote  to  the 
rather  malicions  intentions  of  tlie  Faisr. 

"  I  have  prevailed  upon  a  nuuiber  of  my  friends 
to  take  in  your  little  work,  and  they  naturally 
feel  anxions  about  the  watches.  As  there  are 
nearly  thirty  of  us,  we  think  it  will  be  very 
strange  if  neither  of  us  get  one ;  and  we  have 
agreed  that  if  not  one  of  ns  gain  a  prize,  we  will 
not  take  the  book  in  any  longer,  and  will  try  to 
dlKsusde  others  from  doing  so _ FANNy." 

“  Permit  me  to  return  yon  iny  sincere  thanks 
for  the  many  honrs  of  instrnction  and  amuse- 
ment  derived  from  the  perusal  of  your  invaluable 
little  w  ork,  the  Exolisuwomas's  I)ome.stic  Maga¬ 
zine.  It  is  indeed  an  admirable  book,  and  I 
would  not  lose  the  pleasure  of  receiving  it  at  the 
appointed  time  on  any  account.  In  favour  of 
that  part  devoted  to  dress-making  too  much  can¬ 
not  be  said ;  the  Instructions  arc  so  exceedingly 
concise  that  the  veriest  novice  can  comprehend 
them.  I  speak  from  experience;  for  within  tlic 
last  few  months  I  have  become  quite  expert  in 
the  art  of  dress-making  tlirongh  the  medium  of 
your  Magazine.  The  patterns  for  fancy-work  are 
also  most  excellent,  and  I  am  certain  must  afford 
your  lady-subscribers,  as  well  as  myself,  many 
hours  of  amusement.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  publi¬ 
cation  that  cannot  be  too  much  appreciated  by 
every  domestic  Englishwoman _ Mvka.” 

“  It  was  not  until  last  week  (altliough  residing 
In  an  ancient  city)  I  became  acquainted  witli 
your  valuable  Magazine.  I  was  very  much 
pleased  with  thc/irjt  number,  and  have  obtained 
all  the  subsequent  ones  which  arc  at  present 
Usued.  I  find  many  of  my  friends  have  not  seen 
it ;  BO  I  shall  not  fuU  to  recommend  it  to  them, 
and  hope  by  so  doing  to  increase  your  sub¬ 
scribers.  I,  of  course,  shall  be  highly  delighted 
should  I  be  fortunate  cnougli  to  obtain  one  of 
your  valuable  presents ;  but  if  not,  the  reading 
of  so  instructive  a  book  will  sufficiently  repay 
mo,  under  any  circumstances,  for  its  cost. — 
F.  B.  S.  (Chester.)” 

Emueline _ Persevere.  Wo  discern  t.ilcnt  in 

your  production.  The  prizes  are  sent  tlirough 
the  post. 

Constance  E.  (Durham.)— -Draw  them  a  few  at 
a  time,  by  means  of  small  forceps,  and  wash  the 
part  afterwards  with  spirits  of  wine. 

A  Friend. — Thanks  for  your  kind  offer;  hut 
we  are  wanting  in  space  for  the  purpose  you 
mention. 

C.  F _ Your  name  and  address  must  be  written 

on  the  lines  left  for  tliat  purjiose  in  Cheque  A. 

Blanche  (Bow) _ Tlie  letter  has  been  mislaid, 

and  we  must  beg  you  to  refer  to  the  subject 
again. 

F.  M _ On  some  constitutions  it  has  the  effect 

you  mention.  The  anecdote  you  sent  has  been 
repeatedly  given  before. 

Charlina _ A  purcliaser  of  twelve  numbers  or 

a  volume  is  entitled  to  a  chance  of  a  prize. 

F.  C.  de  C.  (Queenstown.)— Wo  have  received 
your  name  and  address.  The  pattern  you  men¬ 
tion  sliall  be  given ;  but  we  cannot  promise  you 
for  some  time. 

F.  It.  S.  (Chester.) — Your  twelve  cheques  must 
be  forwarded  on  the  close  of  the  volume,  with 
your  name  and  address. 


Katherine _ Send  your  address,  and  a  propsej 

cheque  shall  be  inclosed.  A  pattern  applicable 
for  the  purpose  you  mention  was  given  in  our 
last  number. — Scoteb  and  Irish  oatmeal  can  be 
purchased  at  any  respectable  com-chandler’s. 

A.  D.  (Malvern.) — We  know  of  no  remedy  for 
nature's  decay.  ‘ 

Acha _ An  engraving  of  a  parrot  was  given. 

in  No.  3.  I 

M.  N.  Me.  (Dublin.) — See  “Cookciy"  In  pro-,' 
sent  number  for  tlie  receipt  you  require. 

Elvira _ At  present,  we  are  so  overstockedji 

that  we  cannot  accept  your  proposal.  Write  us  ’ 
again.  ) 

Faxnt  (Lancaster) — The  expresMon  of  yonr' 
satisfaction  is  very  gratifying.  The  pattern  shall  ' 
be  given.  j 

A  ScBscRiBEE  (Sea-beach). — After  the  chequee  | 
are  sent  in.  Keep  a  copy  of  the  figures  on  1 
cheque  A.  3 

Clarissa  (Ipswich) _ Tlie  watches  will  only  be  ^ 

forwarded  to  agents  in  largo  cities  and  towns,  ■ 
such  as  are  named  on  the  present  wrapper.  In  * 
some  future  number  wo  will  endeavour  to  give  j 
the  pattern  you  require. 

An  Anniocs  iNqriRER. — To  wave  the  hair, 
wet  it  with  beer  or  weak  gum  and  water,  and 
plait  it  tightly  over  night.  To  whiten  the  lianda,  ] 
after  having  washed  them  with  the  best  yellow 
soap,  use  a  paste  of  oatmeal,  wash  it  off,  and  dry 
them  thoroughly. 

Geoiigiana  s’— On  the  tlilrd  finger  of  the  right 
hand, 

Lala _ Yonr  cheques  arc  to  bo  forwarded  at 

the  close  of  the  volume. 

Jenny  (Wolverhampton) — Yon  friend  can 
have  another  cheque  forwarded,  if  she  wi.shcs  It. 

AnnkiUs  Emma  (Chertsey). — Your  polite  note 
has  given  ns  much  plca.sure.  Wc  cannot  repeat 
the  pattern  you  name  immediately.  The  receipt 
yon  ask  for  will  appear. 

A  Maid  or  Kent _ In  our  next  number. 

ELizABETn  L.  (Norwich.) — Compliments  so 
gracefully  conveyed  we  heartily  rceiprocatc. 

CoNTRiRnrioNs  DEcti.iNED _ It.  0.  F _ “After 

Midnight’ — “  The  Maiden  and  her  Lover.” 
CoNTRiBfTioNs  Accepted.— J.  Wells- Marla 

F.  N _ “  Sketch  of  a  Y'orkshire  School-room.” 

Miscellaneocs  Notices _ M.  M.  (Bury.)  You 

have  done  right _ M.  C.  (Cork.)  What  you 

mention  is  supposed  to  be  a  good  remedy _ 

Emma  M - n  (Kennington).  Many  thanks _ 

E.  A.  L.  (Lambeth)  must  excuse  our  inattention, 
but  her  letter  was  mislaid.— Ellen.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  one  postage-stamp  in  future  for  each 

number  to  be  sent _ Catiierlne  Maria.  We  know 

of  no  process  which  wo  can  safely  recommend. 
—Inez  D.  The  complaint  is,  wc  fear,  past  a 

remedy _ E.  J.  O.  (Oxford.)  It  is  probable  the 

watches  may  be  cxiiibitcd  in  Oxford _ M.  P. 

(Yorkshire.)  We  will  endeavour  to  give  you  a 

receipt  in  our  next  for  the  purpose  you  desire _ 

Subscriber.  The  receipt  will  bo  given  in  our 

next _ E.  P.  (Woolwich.)  Thanks  for  pointing 

out  the  unnecessary  delay.  The  Magazine  is 
always  publislicd  in  time. 

Patterns  to  Appear _ Embroidered  Clieml- 

settc,  Pena-ipers  in  Braiding  or  Crochet,  Knitted 
liong  Curtains,  Crochet  Purse. 
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A  VILLAGE  TALE. 

nr  w.  c. 

BENNETT. 

The  rooks  are  cawing  in  tlic  elms 

As  on  the  very  day. 

That  sunny  morning,  mother  dear, 

When  Lucy  went  away ; 

And  April's  pieasant  gleams  hare  come, 

And  April’s  gentle  rain; 

Fresh  leaves  are  on  the  vine,  but  when 

Will  Lucy  come  again  ? 

The  spring  is  as  it  nsed  to  be. 
And  all  must  be  the  same ; 
And  yet  I  miss  the  feeling  now 
That  always  with  it  came; 

It  seems  as  if  to  me  sAs  made 
The  sweetness  of  the  year ; 
As  if  I  could  be  glad  no  more. 
Now  Lucy  is  not  bere. 

IM 
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A  year !— it  seems  but  yesterday, 

Wien  in  this  very  door 
You  stood,  and  she  came  running  back 
To  say  good-bye  once  more; 

I  hear  your  sob,  your  parting  kiss, 

The  last  fond  words  you  said ; 

Ah !  UMe  did  we  think — one  year. 

And  Lncy  wouid  be  dead  I 

How  all  comes  back— the  liappy  times, 
llefore  our  father  died. 

When,  blessed  witli  him,  we  knew  no  wont. 
Scarce  knew  a  wisli  denied ; 

His  iosa,  and  all  our  struggles  on. 

And  that  worst  dread  to  know. 

From  Iiome,  too  poor  to  shelter  all. 

That  one  at  last  must  go. 

How  often  do  1  blame  myself! 

How  often  do  I  think 
How  wrong  I  was  to  slirink  from  that 
From  which  she  did  not  shrink  I  ■ 

•Vnd  when  1  wish  that  I  had  gone. 

And  know  the  wish  is  vain, 

And  say,  she  might  luve  livi^  I  think. 

How  can  1  smile  again ! 

I  dread  to  be  alone,  for  then, 
before  my  swimming  eyes, 

Her  parting  face,  her  waving  hand. 

Distinct  liefore  me  rise ; 

Slow  roils  the  waggon  down  the  road — 

I  watch  it  disappear ; 

Her  last "  Dear  sister,"  hiint  “  Uood-bye," 
Still  lingering  in  my  ear. 

O  mother,  had  but  (kther  lived 
It  would  not  have  been  thua. 

Or,  if  God  still  had  taken  her, 

She  woaM  hare  died  witii  na; 

She  would  have  bad  kind  looks,  fond  words, 
Around  her  dying  bed — 

Our  hands  to  press  her  dying  bands. 

To  raise  her  dying  head. 

Fm  always  thinking,  mother,  now. 

Of  wlut  she  mast  hare  theiugbt. 

Poor  girl  I  as  day  on  day  want  by. 

And  neither  of  us  brought; 

Of  how  she  must  have  ycan^  one  face 
That  was  not  strange  to  see — 

Have  longed  one  moment  to  have  act 
One  look  on  you  and  me ! 

Sonwtinaea  I  dream  a  happy  dream ; 

I  think  that  she  is  laid 
Beside  our  own  old  village  church. 

Where  wo  so  often  played; 

And  I  can  sit  upon  her  grave. 

And  with  her  we  shall  lie. 

Afar  from  where  the  city's  noise. 

And  thronging  feet  go  by. 

Nay,  mother,  mother,  weep  not  so ! — 

God  Judges  for  the  best. 

And  from  a  world  of  pain  and  woe. 

He  took  her  to  His  rest 
Why  should  we  wish  her  back  again  t 
Oil,  flreed  ftom  sin  and  care. 

Let  us  the  rather  pray  God's  love, 

£re  long  to  Join  her  there  1 
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I  UY  8ARAH  SYMOND8. 

“  And  you  really  have  promised  Ernest 
{ Wentworth  to  follow  him  to  India,  wbenorcr 
I  he  is  graciously  pleaaed  to  send  for  yon 
I  said  Alice  Rivera,  a  laughing  brunette  of 
:  some  nineteen  t-ean  of  age,  to  a  sweet-look- 
I  ing  fair  girl,  whose  air  and  oxpresaion  be- 
I  spoke  singular  calmness  and  repose  of  dia- 
I  racter. 

!  “  I  really  have,  Alice,  and  without  a  mo- 

I  meat's  hesitation.  Do  yon  think  my  affec- 
I  tion  would  be  worth  liaving,  if  it  was  not 
!  strung  enough  to  induce  me  to  follow  him 
wherever  his  duty  obliged  him  to  go?” 

I  "  You  always  had  a  genins  for  self-sacri¬ 
fice,  my  dear  Marian,  from  the  day  when 
I  you  gave  up  your  beautiful  doll  to  my  tire- 
I  some  self,  because  1  wanted  to  see  its  dark 
eyes  open  and  abut,  to  the  present  moment, 
when  yon  intend  to  give  up  conntry  and 
friends  that  Ernest  msy  be  cheered  by  tiie 
light  of  your  own  blue  orbs  ia  that  abomi¬ 
nable  land,  where  yon  will  lose  your  lovely 
complexion,  and  come  back  to  us  the  colour 
of  my  brown  self." 

And  Alice  glanced  for  a  moment  at  the 
large  pier  glass  opposite  the  ottoman,  where 
she  and  her  friend  were  sitting,  and  which 
reflected  in  singular  contrast  the  d.axtUng 
fairness  of  Marian  Campbell's  sweet  face, 
and  the  rich  colonrs  of  her  own  damask 
cheek,  ilarian  smiled. 

“  I  shall  be  quite  content,  Alice  dear,  if  I 
have  no  worse  penalty  than  looking  like  you  ; 
besides  which,  Ernest  oannot  quarrel  with  me 
for  losing  wluit  good  looks  he  may  think  I 
posseaa  in  a  country  to  which  I  go  for  his 
sake.  And  as  to  the  sacrifices  yon  talk  of, 
though  I  shall  grieve  sadly  to  leave  you  and 
Fiances,  and  dear  Mr.  Rivers,  it  will  not  be 
the  tame  thing  for  me  as  it  wonld  be  for 
you,  who  hare  a  parent  and  a  home  T  and 
the  tears  stood  in  her  dark  blue  eyes  as  she 
spoke. 

“  And  have  not  you  a  home,  Marian  ?  and 
is  not  my  father  yours,  and  are  not  Frances 
and  1  your  sisters?  Never  utter  such 
treason  again,  or  1  will  I  tell  Ernest  that 
you  only  accepted  him  because  you  did  not 
love  ns,  and  not  becanse  yon  cared  for  him.” 

'*  And  of  conrso  ha  will  believe  both  aaser- 
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tions,”  said  Marian.  “  And  juu  too,  naughty 
girl,  know  perfectly  well  what  1  meant,  so  I 
will  not  indulge  you  with  explanations  so 
perfectly  superfluous.  But  tell  me  honestly, 
Alice,  whether  you  would  not  hare  acted  as 
1  have  done,  if  you  had  been  placed  in  my 
position  ?” 

“  Oh,  the  fates  deliver  me  from  b.iving  a 
lover  who  thinks  it  ncoesstu-y  to  broil  himself 
and  me  under  an  Indian  sun,”  said  Alice 
playfully. 

Marian  shook  her  head.  “  Take  care, 
Alice ;  we  shall  sec  you  tamed  some  day. 
But  I  strongly  suspect  that  Krances  would 
follow  my  example,  if  Gerald  Sullivan  were 
to  ask  her  to  accompany  him  to  Constan¬ 
tinople,  where  1  suppose  he  will  return  next 
autumn.” 

“  Do  you  really  think  there  is  anything 
serious  in  his  attention  to  Frances?”  in¬ 
quired  Alice,  a  cloud  shading  her  bright 
face. 

“  Do  I  dunk  /  Why,  surely,  dear  Alice, 
you  must  equally  have  remarked  how  de¬ 
votedly  he  admires  her.  He  has  not  ears  or 
eyes  fur  anyone  else ;  so  soon  as  she  enters  the 
room,  and  whctlier  she  is  drawing,  singing, 
or  talking,  his  whole  attention  is  engrossed 
by  her.” 

“  As  it  has  been  twenty  times  before,  and 
will  be  twenty  times  again  by  some  one  else,” 
cried  Alice  impatiently. 

“You  are  severe  upon  poor  Mr.  Sullivan, 
Alice,”  said  klarian.  “  What  has  he  done 
to  deserve  your  indignation  ?  and  how  have 
you  managed  to  acquire  such  an  insight  into 
his  flirting  propensities?” 

Alice  coloured  a  little  as  she  replied,  “  I 
have  heard  something  about  him  from 
Frederic,  who  is  as  uneasy  as  myself  at  his 
pointed  attention  to  Frances.  His  oldest 
brother,  you  know,  married  Miss  Sullivan 
some  two  years  ago,  but  they  have  never 
been  in  this  part  of  the  country  since  then, 
and  1  have  not  yet  seen  our  new  cousin.  It 
was  owing  to  this  connexion  that  Gerald  was 
introduced  to  us,  and  became  so  domesticated 
here  while  you  were  in  Scotland  last  winter; 
and  he  had  not  seen  Frances  three  times  be¬ 
fore  be  began  to  show  that  devoted  admira¬ 
tion  which  is  never  worth  having  when  it  is 
so  sudden  and  so  openly  displayed.  Depend 
upon  it,  Marian,  true  aflection  never  makes 


such  violent  love  in  fnll  saloon,  os  Gerald 
Snllivan  pours  every  day  into  my  poor  little 
sister’s  credulous  ears;  and  then  Frances  is 
so  young,  so  enthusiastic,  and  this  first  ad¬ 
mirer  of  hers  so  graceful  and  insinuating, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  she  will  net 
listen  to  any  of  my  hints  about  him.” 

Marian  did  not  ask  where  Alice  had  ac¬ 
quired  her  wonderful  insight  into  the  signs 
of  true  affection,  or  whether  Frederic  Elwin’s 
proud,  reserved  character  was  her  secret 
model  of  a  lover,  but  merely  replied — 

“  Do  not  look  so  uneasy,  dearest  Alice.  If 
yon  are  right,  and  this  oriental  lover  of 
Frances’s  is  such  a  very  butterfly,  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Constantinople  will  pnt  an  end  to 
the  affair,  and  Frances,  romantic  as  she  is, 
will  not  Wak  her  heart  at  seventeen  for  her 
faithless  knfght,  especially  as  I  fancy  her 
imagination  is  more  touched  than  her  heart. 
And  if  he  really  is  serious,  and  proposes  to 
her,  your  chief  objection  to  him  vanishes, 
and  Frances  will  have  a  husband  who  will 
realise  the  very  beau  {dial  of  her  poetical 
visions.” 

“  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  my  chief 
objection  would  be  removed  by  such  an 
event,”  returned  Alice;  “but  as  I  do  not 
anticipate  any  such  dinouemeat  to  the  ro¬ 
mance,  I  shall  not  make  myself  miserable 
about  it.  And  here  she  comes,  already 
equipped  for  onr  proposed  walk  to  Norland 
Point,  which  I  had  almost  forgotten.” 

And  as  she  spoke,  a  young  girl  entered 
the  room  in  walking  attire,  with  a  playful 
reproach  to  her  sister  and  friend  for  their  un- 
pnnctnality.  “  Never  scold  me  again,”  she 
said,  “when  I  forget  some  tiresome  call 
which  ought  to  be  paid,  in  the  delights  of  a 
new  poem  by  Tennyson,  as  I  did  yesterday, 
when  here  you  both  are,  one  netting,  and  the 
other  copying  music — unmindful  of  the  sun 
which  is  sparkling  on  the  waves  at  Norland 
Point.  'W  hy  even  here  I  can  sec  the  tops  of 
the  sails  glittering  in  the  sunshine.” 

And  Frances  walked  to  the  open  window, 
which  caught  a  distant  view  of  the  sea,  while 
Alice  and  Marian  hastily  put  away  their  em¬ 
ployments,  and  left  the  room  to  prepare  for 
their  walk. 

Frances  looked  lovely,  as  she  stood  watch¬ 
ing  the  distant  sails  as  they  danced  on  the 
waves,  her  countenance  full  of  the  admira- 
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tion  she  felt  so  intensely  for  everything 
that  was  lieautifol  in  art  or  nature.  And 
yet  she  was  not  strictly  so  beautiful  as  the 
two  girls  who  had  just  quitted  the  room ; 
but  there  was  such  exquisite  refinement, 
such  fragile  delicacy  in  her  whole  appear¬ 
ance,  and  such  varying  expression  in  her 
splendid  eyes,  that  to  a  poet  or  an  artist  she 
would  have  been  the  most  attractive  of  the 
three. 

Such  was  Frances  Rivers,  at  the  time  our 
stoiy  opens;  and  while  she  and  her  two 
companions  take  their  way  to  the  clilf  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  we  will  just  say  a 
word  or  two  of  their  position  and  history, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  ere  we  relate 
their  future  fate. 

Mr.  Rivers,  the  father  of  Alice  and  Frances, 
was  one  of  those  families  in  the  North  of 
England,  which  seem  almost  part  and  parcel 
of  the  county  in  which  they  have  so  long 
been  placed.  Mrs.  Rivers  had  died  while  her 
girls  were  yet  young  children  ;  and  her  hus¬ 
band  might  have  perhaps  felt  it  necessary 
to  give  them  a  second  mother,  despite  his 
fidelity  to  the  memory  of  his  early  love,  had 
not  her  place  been  in  a  great  measure  sup¬ 
plied  by  Mrs.  Campbell,  the  mother  of 
Marian,  whose  kind,  womanly  nature  deeply 
compassioned  both  the  widower  and  his  little 
ones.  Mrs.  Campbell  bad  but  recently  settled 
in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Rivers’  death,  but  long  enough  for  a  cordial 
regard  to  have  existed  between  the  two 
ladies,  and  a  warm,  childish  affection  to  have 
sprung  up  between  Alice  and  Marian,  whose 
ages  were  the  same  within  a  few  months.  It 
was,  therefore,  to  Mrs.  Campbell  that  Mr. 
Rivers  confided  his  anxieties  and  perplexi¬ 
ties  about  the  management  and  education  of 
his  two  motherless  girls,  and  he  could  not 
have  applied  to  one  more  able  and  wilting  to 
assist  him.  She  at  once  proposed  that  Alice 
and  Frances  should  be  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  same  excellent  governess  whom  she 
had  engaged  for  Marian,  while  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  two  houses  rendered 
it  perfectly  possible  to  avoid  the  separation 
which  their  father  dreaded,  by  their  returning 
every  night  to  his  roof.  This  plan  was 
thankfully  acceded  to  and  quickly  acted 
upon;  and  the  three  girls  grew  up  together, 
under  the  joint  care  of  Mrs.  Campbell  and 


Miss  Walters,  till  the  two  eldest  wore  seven¬ 
teen,  when  poor  Marian  became  an  orphan, 
by  the  death  of  both  parents,  within  a  month 
of  each  other — .Mr.  Campbell  having  been 
killed  by  a  full  from  his  horse,  an  event 
which  proved  fatal  to  his  wife,  who  died  of 
a  fever  brought  on  by  the  shock  of  her 
sudden  bereavement,  in  less  than  three  weeks 
after.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Mr. 
Rivers  hastened  to  return  to  ilarian  the 
kindness  which  had  been  lavished  on  his 
own  girls,  or  that  Brook  Lodge  became  the 
home  of  the  orphan;  and  it  is  some  two 
years  after  her  domestication  there  that  our 
-story  opens. 

‘  *  *  *  *  * 

“  Are  you  going  to  Brook  Lodge,  Went¬ 
worth  ?”  inquired  a  young  man  of  striking 
and  somewhat  foreign  appearance,  checking 
his  horse,  as  he  overtook  a  gentleman  who 
was  slowly  taking  his  way  along  the  road 
which  led  to  Mr.  Rivers’  domain. 

There  was  a  remarkable  contrast  between 
the  horseman  and  the  pedestrmn  whom  ho 
addressed ;  true,  both  were  yonng  and  of 
tall  and  singularly  fine  figures,  but  there  the 
resemblance  ceased.  The  one  who  had 
spoken,  whom  we  may  as  well  introduce  at 
once  as  Gerald  Sullivan,  was  singularly 
graceful  and  high-bred  looking  ;  there  was 
a  careless  ease,  almost  amounting  to  languor, 
in  every  attitude  of  his  slight  figure ;  a 
gentle  softness  in  his  voice,  which  harmonised 
well  with  his  chiselled,  aristocratic  features, 
shaded  by  a  carefully-trained  moustache  and 
glossy  brown  hair.  But  attractive  as  was 
Gerald  Sullivan,  a  keen  physiognomist  would 
have  detected  the  absence  of  the  decision 
and  manliness  of  expression,  the  frank 
earnestness  in  eye,  tone,  and  manner,  which 
distinguished  Ernest  Wentworth,  the  affianced 
lover  of  Marian.  With  less  elegance  of  form 
and  regularity  of  feature  than  his  companion, 
there  was  yet  a  nobleness  in  bis  lofty  fore¬ 
head,  a  firmness  in  the  mouth,  and  earnest¬ 
ness  in  the  large  dark  eyes,  which  spoke  of 
a  character  in  which  might  be  placed  equal 
confidence  and  esteem.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  moment  when  we  draw  his  por¬ 
trait,  a  grave,  almost  sad  expression  in  his 
countenance,  which  was  evidently  too  deep 
to  be  natural  to  features  so  frank  and  open. 

But  we  have  delayed  his  answer  to  SullU 
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van's  simple  question  in  a  most  unconscion* 
able  manner,  and  we  must  assure  our  reader 
that  Ernest  Wentworth  was  not  guilty  of 
any  such  rudeness ;  though  there  was  un¬ 
wonted  melancholy  in  his  tone  ns  he  replied —  i 

“  Yes,  1  am  going  to  Brook  Lodge,  and 
almost  for  the  last  time.  I  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  notice  that  the  BeUerophon  will  sail 
next  week,  and  I  have  much  to  do  in 
London  before  I  leave.  I  must  therefore 
start  by  the  mail  to-morrow  evening,  at 
latest,  and  shall  have  hard  work  to  make 
up  for  delaying  so  long  here.  Hut  it  will 
be  many  a  year  before  I  see  those  cliffs 
again  and  as  he  spoke  he  glanced  mourn¬ 
fully  at  the  distant  point  which  had  been 
visited  by  Marian  and  her  friends  the  day 
before. 

“  I.eave-taking  is  never  a  pleasant  affair, 
whether  it  be  of  places  or  persons,”  replied 
Sullivan,  “  and  I  can  understand  your  re¬ 
luctance  to  go  through  the  ceremony,  es¬ 
pecially  when  there  are  such  attractions  as 
bind  you  to  this  spot.  But  remember  that 
you  are  less  to  be  pitied  than  1  am,  who 
shall  have  to  pass  through  the  same  un¬ 
pleasant  ordeal,  without  the  all-powerful 
consolation  which  you  can  boast  to  sustain 
me  in  its  endurance.  I  fancied,  from  an 
e.vprcssion  which  escaped  Miss  Hirers,  the 
other  day,  that  Miss  Campbell  will  not  re¬ 
fuse  to  share  your  exile  at  some  future 
period ;  so  you  ought  not  to  complain,  lucky 
dog  that  you  are  T 

“Yes,  it  is  possible  that  such  happiness 
may  one  day  be  mine,  but  it  is  too  distant  to 
exhilarate  me  very  much  just  now.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  uncertainties  of  an  Indian 
climate  and  campaign,  it  will  be  at  least 
two  years  before  I  can  offer  Miss  Campbell 
such  a  home  ns  would  in  any  measure  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  sacrifices  she  must  tnakc  in 
le.aving  England ;  and  I  may  be  mouldering 
under  the  sands  of  India  long  before  then.” 

“  Come,  come,  Wentworth,  you  are  down 
this  morning,  and  incapable  of  taking  a 
rational  view  of  anything.  You  should 
learn  my  philosophy,  instead  of  thinking 
and  talking  so  dcspondingly.  For  me,  1 
take  *  the  good  the  gods  provide  me,’  when 
that  happens  to  be  my  portion  for  the  time 
being;  and  when  things  arc  black  and 
gloomy,  1  console  myself  with  thinking  that 
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it  cannot  last  for  ever,  and  I  shall  make  it 
no  better  by  worrying  myself  into  fiddle- 
strings.  What  is  to  be  will  be,  what  is 
written  is  written,  and  ‘what’s  the  use  of 
fretting  ?’  as  the  old  song  says.” 

“  A  very  convenient  doctrine,”  said  Went¬ 
worth,  smiling. 

“  Oh,  commend  me  to  a  residence  among 
the  Turks  for  teaching  true  philosophy,”  re¬ 
plied  Sullivan,  laughing ;  “  it  is  better  than 
any  coarse  of  lectures  that  ever  was  delivered. 
The  imperturbable  composure  with  which 
they  lose  a  friend  or  a  fortune,  their  lands  or 
their  livelihood,  is  too  edifying  not  to  be 
I  imitated ;  and  I  confess  to  being  more  than 
half  a  Mussulman,  in  that  respect,  at  any 
rate.” 

\  “  And  does  yonr  ceeed  extend  to  separa- 

,  tion  from  friends,  either  by  absence  or 
death?”  inquired  Ernest. 

“  Oh,  certainly  !  If  it  is  only  by  absence, 
it  is  most  reasonably  and  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  a  year  or  two  will  finish  the  evil, 
and  life  is  decidedly  too  short  to  spend  so 
large  a  portion  of  it  in  lamenting  what  time 
and  patience  will  inevitably  cure.  And  if  by 
death,  we  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  a 
very  few  years  will  make  his  fate  ours ;  and 
that  we  shall  follow  him  to  the  bonrne  where 
we  are  all  travelling ;  so  that  still  I  maintain 
that  it  is  equally  vain  and  nselcss  to  mourn 
over  what  is  sure  to  be  eventually  cured.” 

Ernest  could  have  asked  whether  Gerald 
alluded  in  this  last  speech  to  the  high  and 
noble  hope  which  supports  a  Christian,  or  to 
the  mere  Pagan  notion  of  the  inevitable  end 
of  our  existence,  but  his  was  not  a  nature  to 
!  expose  lightly  the  deepest  and  dearest  feelings 
of  his  heart ;  and  he  walked  on  for  a  few 
moments  in  silence,  till  Sullivan  exclaimed — 

“  I  see  female  figures  on  the  terrace,  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  they  are  the  three  fair 
\  sisters.  I  will  ride  on  and  give  notice  of 
i  yonr  approach.” 

And,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  Gerald 
I  rode  off  at  a  pace  which  Wentworth  shrewdly 
I  suspected  would  have  been  moderated  had  ho 
not  believed  Frances  to  be  one  of  the  figures 
I  which  had  attracted  his  attention.  Ernest 
I  slowly  followed,  for,  in  truth,  he  shrank 
I  from  the  task  before  him.  He  dreaded  the 
deep  though  unobtrusive  grief  which  he 
I  knew  his  tidings  would  inflict  on  Marian, 
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and,  for  the  first  time  in  bis  life,  be  felt 
almost  relieved  when,  on  arriving  at  the 
terrace,  he  found  that  she  was  not  one  of  the 
ladies  whom  Gerald  had  noticed,  but  that 
Miss  Walters  was  the  third  figure  in  the 
group. 

“  jlarian  is  writing  letters,  Ernest,”  re¬ 
plied  Alice  to  his  inquiry ;  “  but  if  you  are 
disposed  to  see  whether  she  wants  a  secre¬ 
tary,  you  will  find  her  in  our  own  little 
sitting-room.” 

Ernest  did  not  wait  for  a  second  bidding, 
but  quickly  disappeared  through  the  door 
which  led  to  the  more  private  apartments  of 
the  family. 

“  Poor  Wentworth  is  sadly  down  this 
morning,”  observed  Gerald  to  Frances,  by 
whose  side  he,  as  usual,  found  himself.  “  It 
appears  that  this  is  nearly  a  last  visit.  He  is 
ordered  off  to  London  to-morrow  evening. 
It  will  be  a  melancholy  parting  for  him,  and 
for  Miss  Campbell  also  ;  though,  if  1  may 
judge  from  her  calm  and  self-possessed  de¬ 
meanour,  she  will  bear  it  the  best  of  the  two.” 

“  Oh,  Marian  is  more  often  subject  to 
mental  excitement  than  you  would  imagine,” 
was  Frances’  frank  rejoinder.  “  Still  she 
has  wonderful  self-command,  and  I  some¬ 
times  wonder  whether  her  feelings  and  emo¬ 
tions  can  be  as  strong  as  my  own,  when  I  see 
her  perfectly  composed  on  occasions  when  I 
should  be  in  paroxysms  of  grief  or  joy.  I  ; 
really  envy  her  such  power  of  controlling  her  | 
feelings.”  j 

“  May  you  never  be  different  from  what 
you  now  are !”  exclaimed  Gerald.  “  May 
you  never  lose  that  exquisite  and  refined 
•ensibility  to  every  fine  and  noble  feeling 
which  so  distinguii^es  you  from  all  others, 
and  makes  one  doubt  whether  you  really  can 
be  an  inhabitant  of  this  coarse,  work-a-day 
world !” 

“lam  afraid  I  shall  pay  a  penalty  for  my 
goddess-.ship,”  said  Frances  playfully;  “for 
since  both  poets  and  philosophers  tell  us 
that  there  is  more  pain  to  be  suffered  than 
pleasure  to  be  enjoyed,  an  unusual  power  of 
feeling  both  must  be  a  very  doubtful  privi¬ 
lege.” 

“  Would  that  it  were  my  office  to  shield 
you  from  every  sorrow  V  murmured  Gerald 
softly,  as  they  followed  Alice  and  Miss 
Walters  into  the  house;  and  Frances  gladly 
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availed  herself  of  the  union  of  the  party 
which  this  occasioned,  to  postpone  an  avowal 
which  she  wished  yet  dreaded  to  hear. 

In  about  an  hour  Ernest  and  Marian 
joined  them.  The  young  girl’s  cheek  was 
pale,  and  there  was  a  deep  sadness  in  her 
blue  eyes;  but  she  was  perfectly  calm,  and 
Ernest  looked  far  less  gloomy  and  oppressed 
than  when  he  had  encountered  Sullivan  two 
hours  before.  It  was  evident  to  Alice’s  ob¬ 
servant  eye  that  Marian  had  been  fulfilling 
woman’s  office,  in  soothing  and  consoling  her 
lover,  in  the  midst  of  her  own  grief,  and 
'  that  she  had,  indeed,  sacked  the  poison  from 
I  his  wound  to  feel  its  worst  influence  in  her 
I  own  veins.  For  the  time,  however,  tolerable 
cheerfulness  seemed  restored  to  both ;  and 
•  the  dinner,  to  which  both  Alice  and  Miss 
,  Walters  cordially  pressed  the  two  visitors  to 
remain — promising  to  excuse  their  morning- 
^  toilette — was  unmarked  by  the  constraint 
'  and  gloom  which  are  so  often  the  accom- 
I  paniment  of  a  last  evening. 

The  tea-equipage  had  been  removed,  and 
the  little  party  strolled  ont  on  the  terrace  to 
enjoy  the  lovely  moonlight  night  and  admire 
the  view,  so  distinct,  yet  so  softened  in  its 
clear  beams. 

Ernest  and  Marian  were  somewhat  apart 
from  the  rest ;  and  yet,  ever  and  anon,  might 
be  heard  her  low,  soothing  tones  as  she  spoke 
hope  and  pomfort  to  her  lover,  and  cheered 
him  with  thoughts  of  future  happiness,  of 
long  and  frequent  letters,  and,  above  all,  of 
the  care  and  love  of  that  Almighty  Being 
whose  protection  would  be  equally  theirs, 
whether  far  or  near;  though,  as  she  spoke, 
her  very  heart  sickened,  and  her  frame 
trembled  at  the  remembrance  of  the  time 
which  must  elapse  ere  they  should  look  on 
I  that  fair  sky  together  again. 

!  Gerald  and  the  two  sisters  walked  for  some 
little  time  up  and  down  the  broad  gravel  walk, 
1  till  Alice  was  summoned  by  her  father  to  play 
at  piquet, a  game  which  Frances  neither  would 
I  nor  could  learn.  “  Miss  Walters  has  a  bad 
!  he.adache,  my  love,”  he  said,  “  and  I  have  ad- 
!  vised  her  to  goat  once  to  bed  ;  will  you  come 
I  and  take  her  hand  ?”  Alice  immediately 
I  obeyed,  though  vexed  and  reluctant  to  leave 
'  her  sister  thus  alone  with  Gerald  Svdlivan, 
;  and  in  a  short  time  was  absorbed  in  the  niys- 
'  teries  of  that  pretty  but  interminable  game. 
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“  Let  us  join  my  fatluur  and  Alice,”  said ' 
Frances,  breaking  tlie  silence  which  followed 
the  departure  of  her  sister;  "the  air  is  get¬ 
ting  a  little  chilly.” 

“  Not  yet,”  cried  Gerald ;  “  do  not  refu.se 
me  a  few  moments  of  happiness,  do  not 
refuse  me  an  opportunity  of  telling  you  what 
yet  you  must  know  so  well.  Frances,  the 
language  of  this  northern  land  is  ill  suited 
to  the  intensity,  the  ardour  of  my  feelings ; 
its  set  phnises  speak  not  to  the  heart,  nor  do 
they  accord  with  the  temperament  of  one 
who,  like  me,  has  lived  among  a  people 
whose  words  are  as  glowing  as  their  clime. 
I  say,  not  that  1  love,  I  adore  you,  for  that 
you  well  know  :  but  I  tell  you,  tlxat  you  are 
the  very  light  of  my  existence,  the  Peri 
who  will  lead  me  to  Paradise,  or  plnnge  me 
into  deeper  gloom  than  your  pure,  bright 
spirit  can  even  imagine.  Speak,  Frances ! 
let  me  know  my  fate  at  once.” 

But  Frances  did  not  speak,  nor  did  she 
venture  to  meet  the  eloquent  eyes  which 
she  knew 

Could  not  choose  bnt  look  upon  her  face. 

Yet  one  momentary  glance  which  Gerald 
cangbt  certainly  did  not  bid  him  despair, 
and  again  did  he  pour  out  his  love  in  words 
glowing  imd  impetuous  as  his  own  feel¬ 
ings.  Who  could  doubt  tbc  result  on  one 
so  impres.sionable,  so  poetic,  as  the  young 
girl  beside  him?  Ere  they  re-entered  the 
drawing-room,  as  far  as  her  consent  availed, 
Gerald  Sullivan  Imd  won  "  his  fair  and 
beanteons  bride.” 

One  thing,  however,  w.as  stipulated  by 
Frances,  that  nothing  should  be  said  of  their 
engagement  till  after  the  departure  of 
Ernest.  She  could  not  bear  that  poor 
Marian's  sorrow  should  be  increased  by  the 
contrast  to  her  own  newly-found  happiness, 
and  Gerald,  though  somewhat  reluctantly, 
yielded  to  her  wishes. 

The  parting  was  over,  and  Ernest  Went¬ 
worth  was  gone — gone  from  all  mbst  dear  to 
him  on  earth — and  fearful  had  been  the 
agony  of  that  noble,  maidy  spirit.  But  no 
murmur,  no  selfish  abandonment  to  sorrow  on 
Marian’s  part,  had  increased  the  pang  of 
parting.  And  if  she  sutfered  doubly  when 
the  motive  for  self-command  was  over,  none 
knew  it  but  herself,  none  witnes-sed  the 
desolation  of  those  lonely  hours  when,  in 


I  compliance  with  her  earnest  request,  she  was 
left  undisturbed  in  her  own  chamber.  And 
when  she  joined  the  family  circle  on  the 
subsequent  day,  her  manner  was  calm  and 
gentle  as  usual,  and  her  interest  in  all  that 
concerned  those  around  her  as  warm  and 
disinterested  as  ever.  Frances  looked  at  her 
with  wondering  admiration,  though  she  conld 
not  forbear,  as  she  had  said  to  Gerald,  in¬ 
dulging  a  secret  doubt,  that  feelings  then 
under  control  should  be  as  ardent  and  intense 
as  her  own.  Bnt  Alice  read  her  friend  aright, 
and  if  tender  and  watchful  affection  and 
sympathy  could  console  such  a  trial,  Marian 
had  ample  comfort  in  the  care  of  her  tme 
adopted  sister. 

«  e  e  «  a 

“  Be  advi^d,  my  darling  Frances,  to  think 
well  ere  yon  decide  to  cast  from  you  all  the 
inearis  of  happiness,  the  love  and  devotion 
wliich  has  hitherto  been  yours,  for  that  of 
one  so  recently,  so  little  known.  1  think 
how  very  short  1ms  been  your  acquaintance 
with  Gerald  Sullivan,  how  little  real  know¬ 
ledge  you  can  have  of  his  character,  I  know 
you  will  tell  me  that  such  knowledge  is  not 
to  be  tested  by  time,  but  by  the  degree  of 
intimacy  and  congeniality  of  heart  and  mind. 
But  how  can  you  be  sure  that  such  con¬ 
geniality  in  truth  exists  between  you?  H« 
m.ay  have  the  s.ame  tastes  as  yourself,  and  his 
devotion  to  you  may  for  the  time  create 
even  greater  similarity  than  really  exists. 
He  is,  I  admit,  graceful  and  fascinating  as 
yonr  imagination  could  desire ;  but  that  will 
ill  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  high 
and  noble  qualities,  the  constancy  of  purpose, 
the  firmness  of  principle,  which  can  alone 
give  happiness,  and  which  are  especially 
necessary  to  one  so  impulsive  and  sensitive 
as  yourself.  Oh,  my  sister,  it  is  no  light 
thing  to  leave  the  home  of  youth,  the  parent 
and  the  friends  of  childhood,  the  country 
of  onr  birth,  even  for  one  known  and  tried 
as  Marian  has  known  and  tried  Ernest 
Wentworth ;  but  fearful  is  it  to  make  such 
sacrifices  when  he  for  whom  they  are  made 
is  perhaps  little  worthy  of  the  devotion 
which  prompts  them.  If  you  love  me, 
Frances,  listen  to  my  warning,  ere  it  is  too 
late.” 

Frances  gazed  in  surprise  at  her  sister, 
whose  grave,  tearful  look  was  as  different  to 
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the  ordinary  expression  of  her  bright  face, 
as  her  earnest,  serious  tones  to  the  playful 
accents  in  which  she  had  rallied  Marian  on  a 
similar  engagement  but  two  days  before ;  and 
she  shrank  from  the  picture  thus  brought 
before  her.  But  it  was  but  for  a  moment. 
The  fiiscination  which  Gerald  possessed  for 
her  was  too  strong  for  her  to  hesitate  or 
even  doubt,  and  there  was  unmistakable 
decision  in  her  tone  and  manner  as  she  threw 
her  arms  around  her  sister,  and  replied 
gently,  "  Be  satisfied,  my  own  kind  Alice, 
Gerald  Sullivan  is  all  I  ever  fancied  I  should 
desire  in  a  lover ;  and  instead  of  fearing  and 
warning,  rather  congratulate  me,  that  I  am 
so  happy  as  to  be  loved  by  one  who  so 
fully  understands  and  enters  into  all  my 
feelings  and  emotions,  which,  till  I  knew 
him,  I  hardly  dared  express  to  anyone,  save 
yourself  and  Marian.  Spare  me  further  re¬ 
monstrance,  for  if  papa  consents,  I  am  the 
affianced  bride  of  Ge^d  Sullivan.” 

At  this  moment  a  gentle  knock  was  beard 
at  the  door,  and  Marian  entered.  “Mr. 
Bivers  has  sent  me  for  you,  dear  Frances ;  he 
is  waiting  for  you  in  the  library  with  Mr. 
Sullivan.” 

Frances's  colour  went  and  came  for  an 
instant ;  but  she  felt  tolerably  certain  that 
Gerald  would  not  have  remained  bad  her 
lather  determined  to  refuse  his  suit;  and, 
young  and  enthusiastic  as  she  was,  her 
native  pride  and  delicacy  prevented  her 
yielding  to  agitation  in  the  presence  of  her 
lover,  on  such  an  occasion ;  and  she  entered 
the  library  with  apparent  composure. 

“  Frances,  my  child,  come  here,”  said  her 
lather,  extending  his  hands  fondly  towards 
her.  “  1  need  not  explain  to  you  why  I  sent 
for  yon,  nor,  from  what  Mr.  Sullivan  tells 
me,  can  I  doubt  that  this  application  to  me 
is  agreeable  to  your  wishes.  1  will  never 
tontrol  you,  in  such  a  case,  without  some 
very  sufficient  reason ;  but  with  one  con¬ 
dition  I  have  given  my  consent.  I  have  told 
him  that  I  shall  not  permit  your  marriage  till 
next  year,  when  you  will  be  eighteen  ;  and 
meanwhile  he  will  return  to  his  appoint¬ 
ment  at  Constantinople,  and  return  to  claim 
you  next  summer,  if  you  both  desire  it. 
But  it  will  be  a  sore  trial  to  lose  yon, 
whenever  it  comes,  my  Frances.  Can 


yon  really  wish  to  quit  us,  and  for  such  a 
distant  land  ?” 

“  Wish  to  leave  you  ?  oh  no  1”  exclaimed 
Frances,  throwing  herself  into  his  arms,  with 
a  burst  of  tears ;  “  but  I  shall  often,  often  be 
with  you  and  Alice,  or  my  heart  would  indeed 
break  at  the  very  thought  of  parting.”  And 
her  hand  was  extended  to  her  lover,  as  if  in 
mute  explanation  of  her  consent  to  leave 
home  and  its  loved  ones. 

“  It  is  but  right  and  natural,  my  child,” 
replied  her  father.  “  It  is  the  law  of  nature, 
nor  would  I  influence  its  dictates ;  and  next 
year,  if  such  be  your  desire,  I  have  promised 
to  yield  you  to  a  husband’s  claims.” 

“  No,  dear  sir,”  exclaimed  Gerald  pas¬ 
sionately,  “  do  not  adhere  to  such  a  cruel 
sentence.  Frances,  plead  for  me;  dare  I 
say  for  us  f  Think  of  the  misery,  the  suspense 
of  such  an  absence — such  a  banishment !” 
Frances  did  not  speak,  at  least  by  words, 
but  Mr.  Rivers  was  inexorable,  either  to  the 
mute  eloquence  of  her  looks  or  Gerald’s 
pleading.  He  felt  that  his  decision  was  one 
of  prudence,  and  a  duty  he  owed  to  bis 
child ;  and  nothing  could  more  him  from  bis 
purpose ;  and  Gerald  was  at  last  forced  to 
submit  with  the  best  grace  he  could,  and 
console  himself  with  a  long  stroll  with  his 
promised  bride. 

s>  a  a  *  a 

klonths  have  passed  away  since  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Wentworth,  and  the  engagement 
of  Frances  Rivers ;  and  she,  in  her  turn,  has 
known  the  pang  of  parting  with  the  being 
dearest  to  her  on  earth,  the  long  dull  aching 
of  the  heart  which  follows  that  separation ; 
but  not  like  Marian  has  she  buried  her  grief 
iu  her  own  heart,  and  nobly,  calmly  con¬ 
cealed  her  sorrow.  Such  self-government  was 
not  in  her  passionate,  sensitive  nature ;  and 
the  only  mastery  over  her  feelings  which  she 
exercised  was  in  the  presence  of  those  in- 
difierent  to  her,  when  she  would  wrap  herself 
in  a  proud  reserve,  equally  different  from  her 
friend’s  gentle  heroism  as  the  more  un¬ 
restrained  indulgence  of  her  grief.  In  truth, 
the  love  which  had  been  at  first  a  dream  in 
her  young  heart,  fostered  by  Gerald’s  grace 
and  accomplishments  and  poetic  imagination, 
had  been  deepened  into  seriousness  and 
strength  during  the  period  of  unrestrained 
intimacy  which  had  followed  their  engage- 
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ment.  His  passionate  devotion  to  herself, 
the  enthusiasm  which,  when  alone  with  her, 
would  at  times  break  forth,  in  strange  con¬ 
trast  to  the  languor  and  almost  Eastern  in¬ 
dolence  of  his  general  manner — all  heightened 
the  charm  of  an  exterior  especially  formed  to 
captivate  a  being  so  keenly  alive  to  all  that 
was  beautiful  and  ideal  in  things  animate 
and  inanimate  as  Francis  Divers.  He  had 
carefully  abstained  also  from  imparting  to 
her,  in  its  full  force,  that  pernicious  philo¬ 
sophy  which  be  had  imbibed  during  his 
sojourn  among  the  Orientals,  and  which  he 
had  half-jestingly  brought  forward  in  his 
consolatory  remarks  to  Wentworth.  Such 
doctrines  would  have  fallen  cold  on  her  young 
heart,  and  startled  the  deep  religions  feelings 
which,  amid  all  her  romance,  were  strong 
within  her.  Of  the  principles  so  mischievously 
held  by  Gerald  she  was  therefore  kept  care¬ 
fully  ignorant,  while  to  the  parts  of  his 
character  which  had  awakened  the  fears  of 
Alice  she  was  perfectly  blind.  His  image 
was  therefore  enshrined  in  her  heart,  without 
one  stsiu  on  its  brightness — undimmed  by 
fear  or  doubt.  And  Gerald,  what  were  his 
feelings  as  he  glided  over  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean?  How  did  his  boasted 
laisser  Jiiire  tenets  support  him,  in  his 
separation  from  the  fair  creature  he  so 
idolised  ?  In  truth,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  was  little  philosophy  in  his  emotions 
on  bidding  her  farewell ;  and  it  needed  all 
his  natural  haughtiness  and  manhood  to 
wear  his  usual  aspect  of  careless  ease  and 
indolent  com{)osure,  during  his  brief  stay  in 
London  before  his  departure ;  and  his  faith¬ 
ful  valet,  who  had  lived  with  him  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  wondered  not  a  little  at  his 
unusual  impatience  and  irritability. 

“  Why,  bless  you,  sir,”  was  his  confidential 
communication  to  the  landlord  of  the  hotel, 
over  a  comfortable  glass  of  punch  in  that 
dignitary's  private  room,  “  he  ain’t  like  the 
same  person  he  w-as  in  Turkey ;  nothing 
seemed  to  put  him  out  there.  Why,  if  you’ll 
believe  me,  one  day  the  groom  died  of  the 
plague  in  the  house,  just  as  master  was  at 
dinner;  and  all  the  servants  were  frightened 
out  of  their  wits,  and  running  hither  and 
thither  like  mad  people — and  I  was  a  bit 
scared  too.  But  when  I  told  master,  he 
was  as  cool  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  | 


finished  his  dinner  quite  composed  like,  and 
it  was  not  till  he  had  had  his  coffee  that  he 
went  out  and  gave  proper  orders.” 

“  And  are  you  going  bock  to  that  horrid 
place.  Master  Hodson  ?”  inquired  the  land¬ 
lady.  “  One’s  life  cannot  be  worth  a  day’s 
purchase  there.” 

“  Oh,  it’s  all  use,  ma’am,”  said  the  valet, 
with  n  touch  of  his  master’s  philosophy, 
“  and  then  it  keeps  off  other  diseases  they 
say,  so  it’s  not  much  odds  in  the  long  run. 
.\nd  I  do  hope  we  shan’t  be  long  before  we 
start,  for  it  quite  puts  me  out  to  see  master 
so  sharp  and  cross  like.” 

And  Hodson  applauded  his  own  foresight 
when  he  saw  his  master  gradually  resume 
his  old  habits  and  manner,  as  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  Archipelago,  where  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  old  far  nietUe  customs  of  the 
Turkish  capital  renewed  its  habitual  empire 
over  his  mind,  and  somewhat  deadened  the 
acuteness  of  his  regret  at  his  absence  from 
his  fair  tpirituelie  Frances.  And  week  after 
week  passed  on,  and  the  festival  of  Christ¬ 
mas  had  been  observed  as  its  high  solemnity 
deserves  at  the  British  Embassy  and  among 
the  few  Christians  residing  at  Constantinople, 
and  in  a  few  more  months  Gerald  was  to 
demand  a  short  furlough  to  fetch  to  the 
city  of  mosques  his  beautiful  English  bride. 
Were  these  months  counted  with  the  same 
impatience,  which  would  have  murmured  at 
their  tardy  progress,  when  he  first  left  his 
native  land  ?  Must  it  indeed  be  confessed 
that  his  eager  anticipations  of  this  promised 
happiness  had  sobered  down  into  a  com¬ 
fortable  conviction,  that  such  an  event  was 
to  happen  ;  that  it  was  written  in  the 
book  of  fate,  and  that  it  was  very  satis¬ 
factory  to  know  that  one  of  its  leaves,  at 
any  rate,  was  written  in  such  golden  cha¬ 
racters?  Blame  him  not  too  severely,  gentle 
reader,  unless,  indeed,  you  have  felt  and 
resisted  the  influence  of  a  clime  which,  while 
it  makes  mere  existence  a  luxury,  spreads 
over  the  whole  system  a  delicious  languor,  a 
tranquil  repose,  extending  alike  to  mind  and 
body,  and  destroying  all  excitement  and 
keen  feeling  whether  for  pleasure  or  pain. 
“What  for  take  so  much  trouble?”  is  the 
prevailing  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
Eastern  land,  to  whom  a  hookah,  cofiiee,  and 
tranquillity,  are  the  chief  essentials  of  happi- 
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uest>,  save,  indeed,  %vlieii  stirred  by  some 
mif^bty  exc-iteineot,  when  their  jwssions  and 
energies  burst  all  Wtinds,  surmount  all  ob¬ 
stacles,  like  some  fearful  storm  breaking  on 
the  stillness  of  a  summer's  night.  And  one 
of  these  excitements  nos’  varied  the  mono¬ 
tony  of  Gerald  Sullivan's  life. 

“  Have  yon  heard,  sir,  that  poor  Dr.  Spar- 
talli  is  dead  asked  Hodsou,  one  morning, 
while  arranging  his  muster's  dressing  appa¬ 
ratus. 

“  No,  indeed,”  exclaimed  Gerald  quickly ; 
“  I  am  heartily  sorry  to  hear  it.  When  was 
it,  Hodson,  and  where  ?  I  thought  he  was 
not  in  Constantinople,  just  now ;  he  told  me 
he  was  going  to  pay  his  annual  visit  to  bis 
relations  in  Scio,  when  I  saw  him  last.” 

“  So  he  did,  sir;  hut  while  he  was  there 
his  brother  died,  1  understand,  and  he  re¬ 
turned  here  last  we<-k  bringing  with  him  his 
niece,  who,  from  what  I  can  hear,  must  be 
in  a  sad  way,  poor  tiling  1  for  the  people 
believe  be  died  of  the  plague,  and  will  uot 
go  near  the  bouse." 

“  No  one  go  near  her !”  repeated  bis 
master  iiii|>atiently.  “Do  yon  mean  to  say 
abe  is  alone,  then,  with  her  uncle’s  dead  body 
in  tlie  house  ?” 

“Not  quite  alone,  sir — there  is  an  old 
nervant  who  came  from  Scio  with  her,  a  sort 
of  nurse  like,  but  that  is  all.  The  others 
have  all  run  away,  and  1  do  say  it  is  a  burn¬ 
ing  shame  that  he  who  was  so  good  to  the 
sick,  and  cured  so  many  of  them,  should  be 
left  like  that  after  he  is  gone.” 

“tiluirae,  indeed!”  repeated  bis  master. 
*  But  tliis  }-oung  lady  must  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  such  a  helpless  situation,  Hod- 
aon.  I  shall  go  to  her  at  once,  and  sec  what 
can  be  done ;  her  uncle  once  saved  my  life, 
and  1  would  willingly  serve  any  relative  of 
his,  even  were  it  not  common  humanity  to 
do  so.” 

Gerald  certainly  showed  on  this  occasion 
little  of  the  apathy  of  which  his  valet  had 
once  spoken.  To  swallow  his  breakfast  in 
haste,  and  seek  the  residence  of  Dr.  Spar- 
talli  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes,  and  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  he  was  in  parley  with 
the  old  nurse,  who,  to  his  surpri.se,  was  an 
Englishwoman.  Some  little  delay,  however, 
was  occasioned  by  the  hesitation  in  the  good 
woman’s  mind  whether  she  ought  to  admit 


a  stranger  to  licr  young  mistress ;  but  this 
scrsiple  was  soon  overcome  by  her  joy  at 
meeting  a  countiyman  at  sucli  a  moment, 
and  by  Gerald's  respectful  intreaties  to  be 
allowed  to  be  of  use  to  the  niece  of  one  to 
whose  skill  and  care  lie  owed  so  much  ;  and 
be  was  shown  into  a  saloon,  while  slif  went 
to  inform  Mademoiselle  Nina  of  his  visit. 

A  very  few  minutes  elapsed  before  the  old 
boittie  again  entered  the  room,  but  lliis  time 
})recedod  by  a  young  girl,  who,  at  tlie  first 
glance,  Gerald  inwardly  decided  was  the 
most  perfectly  beautiful  creature  he  bad  ever 
beheld. 

Nina  Spnrtalli  derived  from  her  Greek  de¬ 
scent  the  jierfect  chiselled  features,  the  splen¬ 
did  dark  eyes,  tlic  exquisitely  graceful  form, 
which  distinguishes  the  women  of  that 
ancient  people ;  but  it  was  from  her  English 
mother  that  she  inherited  tlie  transparent 
complexion,  the  varying  expression,  which 
renders  the  beauty  of  the  Greeks  little  more 
attractive  tliaii  their  own  statues.  In  Nina 
these  gifts  were  combined,  and  tbeir  union 
endowed  her  with  a  loveliness  equally  rare 
and  irresistible,  even  veiled  as  it  was  when 
wc  introduce  licr  to  our  readers,  by  the 
melancholy  of  her  countenance,  and  her  deep 
mourning  garb. 

Gerald  sprang  towards  licr  as  she  entered 
the  room,  and  at  once  hastened  to  relieve  her 
embarrassment  by  making  a  cordial  tender 
of  bis  services,  with  all  that  gentleness  of 
manner  and  winning  grace  which  were 
habitual  to  him. 

“You  will  not,  I  hope,  refuse  me  the 
favour.  Mademoiselle  Spartnili,  of  rotnniing 
in  some  slight  degree  the  obligations  I  owe 
to  your  excellent  uncle,  and  of  being  allowed 
to  take  on  myself  all  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments — in  short,  of  acting  for  the  time  as 
your  brother,  if  you  will  so  honour  me.” 

Nina  hesitated,  but  only  for  a  moment. 
True,  Gerald  was  a  stranger  to  her,  but  then 
he  had  been  her  uncle’s  friend,  and  there 
was  a  gentleness  in  his  manner,  such  frank- 
ncai  in  his  offer,  that  even  had  her  position 
allowed  her  much  choice,  she  would  not  have 
feared  to  accept  services  so  generously  volun¬ 
teered,  so  delicately  urged. 

“  You  will  indeed  confer  an  inestimable 
obligation  on  me,”  she  said,  in  a  sweet 
foreign  accent,  “  by  ordering  the  last  duties 
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to  be  performed  for  iny  poor  uncle  in  a 
proper  manner;  for  both  Anna  and  I  are 
strangers  here,  and  the  servants  have  all  fled 
:it  the  bare  idea  of  contagion.  Bnt,  indeed, 

I  fear  I  am  imposing  too  much  on  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  a  stranger  in  asking  you  to  under¬ 
take  so  melancholy  an  oltice,  thougli  your  I 
goodness  has  emboldened  me  to  do  so.” 

“  Say,  rather,  tliat  you  are  doing  me 
honour  in  permitting  me  to  act  as  your 
friend,”  said  (ierald;  “rely  on  it,  all  shall 
be  arranged  as  you  could  wish.  But  for 
yourself,  what  can  1  do  for  you  ?  where 
would  you  like  to  go  ?” 

“  I  would  stay  here  as  long  as  my  poor 
uncle's  body  is  in  the  house,”  she  replied ; 

“  and  as  soon  as  it  can  be  arranged,  1  shall 
go  to  England,  where  my  mother  has  many 
relatives,  who  have  often  exjiressed  a  wish 
for  me  to  visit  them.” 

“  VVe  will  talk  alterwards  of  your  future 
plans,”  said  Gerald,  an  undcfinahle  regret 
seizing  him  at  the  idea  of  so  soon  losing 
sight  of  his  fair  jtrofei/ee.  “  But  yon  must 
not  stay  here,  you  wonid  be  in  much  greater 
danger  from  having  arrived  so  recently,  and 
your  uncle  would  have  been  the  first  to  insist 
on  your  removal  in  such  a  case.  I  have  only 
a  bachelor  menage,  and  dare  not  ofl'er  yon 
even  a  temporary  abode ;  but  there  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  woman  in  this  city,  whose  station  in 
life  has  been  most  respectable,  who  is  now  ' 
obliged  to  support  herself  by  various  em-  ‘ 
ployments,  and  she  once  nursed  me  in  the  ^ 
very  illness  in  which  your  good  uncle  saved 
my  life.  She  has  apartments  to  let,  and  in  | 
her  house  yon  and  your  faithful  attendant  i 
would  be  safe  and  comfortable.  AVill  you  sane-  i 
tion  my  preparing  her  to  receive  you  at  once  ?”  | 

“  Oh !  how  can  you  doubt  ijiy  grateful ; 
consent  to  any  plan  you  propose  ?”  replied  ’ 
Nina,  her  soft  eyes  filling  with  tears.  “  Yon 
lure  so  good,  .so  thoughtful !  how  can  I  thank 
you  for  thus  concerning  yourself  about  one  | 
80  friendless,  so  helpless  ?” 

“  By  not  thanking  me  at  all,”  said  Gerald, 
“  and  bj’  using  my  services  as  freely  as  those 
of  a  brother.  Bnt  I  will  now  leave  you,  and 
go  at  once  to  Mrs.  Hodson,  for  I  shall  not 
be  happy  till  yon  are  away  from  here.”  And 
with  a  kind  pressure  of  the  hand  which  Nina 
frankly  extended  to  him,  he  left  the  honse, 
and  hurried  to  his  friendly  widow. 


The  arrangements  were  soon  made,  the 
good  woman  went  herself  to  assist  in  the  re¬ 
moval  of  her  yonng  inmate,  and  was  soon  so 
completely  won  by  her  beauty  and  gentleness 
that  she  thought  nothing  too  much  that  she 
could  do  for  her  comfort.  Nina  was  esta¬ 
blished  in  a  pleasant  saloon,  furnished  with 
far  more  attention  to  comfort  and  cleanliness 
than  is  nsual  in  second-rate  Tnrkish  houses; 
and  from  which  opened  a  large  alcove,  which 
served  as  her  sleeping-room,  and  this  again 
led  to  a  small  apartmont,  in  which  the  good 
'  .\nua  had  a  couch  placed. 

I  It  was  bnt  natural  that  Gerald  should  pay 
frequent  visits  to  the  young  girl  thus 
strangely  placed  under  his  guardianship : 
still  less  surprising  was  it  that  she  should 
look  up  to  him  for  advice  and  assistance  in 
all  her  arrangemciits  for  the  future.  Her 
first  design  had  been  to  go  immediately  to 
England ;  but  the  season  of  the  year  was  un¬ 
favourable  for  a  voyage,  and  it  was  a  formi¬ 
dable  undertaking  for  a  young  girl,  now  for 
the  first  time  leaving  her  native  island,  to 
take  so  long  a  journey  without  an  escort,  and 
'  not  very  easy  to  find  a  suitable  one  in  that 
city  of  the  Saltan.  Gerald  therefore  thought 
'  it  would  be  best  for  her  to  remain  till  the 
summer  in  Constantinople,  wlien  he  himself 
should  be  able  to  take  charge  of  her,  and 
place  her  in  safety  with  her  relations ;  and, 
with  the  docility  with  which  she  ever  obeyed 
his  wishes,  she  consented  to  adopt  this  plan. 

And  Gerald  wrote  to  Frances  this  romantic 
incident,  and  told  her  of  the  charge  he  should 
undertake  on  his  journey  to  claim  his  sweet 
bride ;  but  he  did  not  particularly  enlarge 
on  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  sweet  Nina, 
nor  are  we  iiuite  sure  whether  Frances  had 
a  very  distinct  idea  whether  nine  or  nineteen 
■summers  had  passed  over  the  head  of  the 
orphan,  whom  he  mentioned  as  being  under 
the  care  of  her  English  nurse. 

And  now  Nina  was  .settled  till  the  summer 
arrived  in  Constantinople  ;  and,  save  for  her 
j  landlady's  kindness  and  that  of  Gerald  Sul- 
jlivan,  she  would  have  been  almost  alone;  for 
Dr.  Spartalli  had  been  a  bachelor,  and  had 
I  but  few  fem.ale  friends,  even  among  his  own 
,  people. 

I  But  Mrs.  Hodson  was  as  a  mother  to  her 
,  lovely  yonng  inmate ;  and  for  Gerald — did 
he  examine  too  closely  the  fascination  which 
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led  him  eacli  day  to  tlmt  cool,  shaded  saloon, '  ing  out  of  every  thought  and  feeling,  com- 
where  he  lingered  longer  and  longer  each  ]  pletely  in  unison  with  hers,  and  which  was 
time,  listening  to  Nina's  exquisite  melodies,  ]  sacred  to  her  alone.  But  she  wept  in  secret, 
or  delighting  in  reading  to  her  tlic  best  |  for  she  had  persisted  in  trusting  her  happi- 
English  poets,  and  admiring  the  freshness ness  to  his  hands,  despite  the  warnings  of 
and  originality  of  her  ideas,  which  possessed  i  her  father  and  sister ;  and  her  love  was  too 
all  the  charm  consequent  on  a  well-cultivated  i  deep,  too  sensitive,  to  endure  from  others  a 
mind,  combined  with  the  simplicity  and  i  word  of  suspicion  or  reproacii  on  him  sho 
absence  of  ail  tinge  of  conventionality,  pro-  had  chosen.  So  she  sutfered  in  silence ;  and 


duced  by  perfect  seclusion  from  the  world  ?  | 
Then,  too,  there  was  a  peculiar  interest  and 
fascination  for  Gerald  in  the  variations  of 
her  changing  manner ;  now  languidly  grace¬ 
ful,  now  glowing  with  an  enthusiasm  worthy 
of  Frances  herself,  and  an  intensity  of  feel¬ 
ing  even  more  ardent  than  the  more  northern 
maiden.  This  was  not  the  beauty 

I'ncIianKenbly  bricht. 

Shining  on,  shining  on,  without  increase  of  light ; 

for  it  varied  with  each  passing  emotion,  her 
countenance  and  manner  retaining  all  that 
transparency  which  is  so  seldom  preserved 
after  early  childhood  by  those  taught  by 
their  own  or  otliers’  experience  the  stern 
necessity  of  ruling  and  controlling  their 
thoughts  and  feelings,  a  necessity  unknown 
os  yet  to  the  young  and  secluded  Greek  girl. 

And  Gerald  watched  this  fair  creature 
day  after  day,  all  unconscious  of  his  danger, 
and  the  increasing  interest  w'hich  her  beauty 
and  child-like  confidence  created  in  his  heart, 
scarcely  aware  that  his  letters  to  Frances 
were  less  glowing,  less  the  spontaneous  effu¬ 
sions  of  affection,  and  that  bis  impatience 
for  the  arrival  of  the  English  mail  grew  less 
eager  each  month.  But  in  this  dangerous 
position  we  must  leave  our  fatalist  for  a 
time,  and  return  to  England  and  Brook 
Lodge. 

Was  Frances  Rivers  as  unmindful  as  her 
lover  of  the  gradual  change  in  his  once 
passionate  epistles  ?  Ah  1  when  was  woman’s 
eye  slow  to  detect  the  slightest  diminution 
of  affection,  to  discern  the  difference  between 
carefully-worded  phrases  and  the  glowing, 
unstudied  dictates  of  the  heart — least  of  all, 
when  so  sensitive,  so  enthusiastic  as  our 
visionary  ? 

Frances  wept  many  a  bitter  tear,  as  she 
compared  the  later  letters  with  those  which 
she  had  received  for  months  after  Gerald’s 
departure,  so  full  to  overflowing  of  the  pour- 1 


though  her  cheek  grew  paler,  and  her  manner 
more  abstracted  and  sad  on  the  receipt  of 
each  of  these  once  welcome  missives,  she 
persisted  in  answering  the  an.xious  inquiries 
of  Alice  and  Marian  by  assurances  that  she 
was  never  happier  or  better  in  her  life. 
Their  watchful  affection,  however,  was  not 
so  easily  satisfied ;  and  it  was  a  relief  to 
Frances  when  a  pressing  invit.ation  arrived 
for  Alice  from  their  aunt,  Mrs.  Klwin  (the 
mother  of  the  cousin  of  whom  mention  has 
already  been  made),  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
with  her  during  the  London  season,  now  just 
beginning. 

“  Do  not  refuse  me,"  she  wrote ;  “  I  am 
sadly  lonely  this  spring,  being  daughtcrless 
for  the  first  time  these  five-and-twenty  years. 
Nora  is  gone  to  Italy  with  her  husband,  and 
the  two  eldest  are  both  stationary  in  the 
country  with  their  families.  I  feel  to  have 
almost  a  claim  on  my  niece  .\lice  under  such 
circumstances ;  and  I  hope  she  will  not  refuse 
to  play  the  part  of  a  daughter.” 

SVe  will  not  stop  to  inquire  why  the  bloom 
on  Alice’s  cheek  deepened  as  she  heard  her 
father  read  this  last  sentence,  but  merely  say 
that  it  was  at  last  decided  that  she  should 
accept  the  invitation,  in  spite  of  her  objection 
to  leave  her  sister  and  Marian,  botfi  now 
suficring  severe  anxiety,  for  the  lost  Indian 
mail  had  arrived  without  any  letter  from 
Ernest;  and  this  first  omission  had  cruelly 
disappointed  poor  Marian,  though  she  strove 
to  persuade  herself  that  it  might  have  been 
occasioned  by  some  delay  in  the  interior, 
where  it  was  possible  Ernest  might  have 
been  ordered.  But  the  two  girls  themselves 
so  strenuously  urged  her  going,  and  her 
father  wished  it  so  decidedly,  that  Alice  was 
fain  to  obey  the  secret  desires  of  her  own 
heart;  and  a  few  days  after  the  invitation 
had  been  received,  she  departed  under  the 
escort  of  an  old  servant  fur  the  residence  of 
Frederic  El  win’s  mother. 
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And  there,  once  in  the  gay  world  of  I^n> 
don,  she  was  soon  fully  initiated  into  its 
gaieties,  and  qnickly  found  liersclf  one  of  the 
most  popular  belles  of  the  season ;  a  transition 
which  might  have  been  dangerous  to  many 
as  young  and  unsophisticated  as  Alice  ;  but, 
with  all  her  gaiety,  there  was  a  fund  of  sense 
and  right  feeling  in  her  character  which  ever 
guided  her  aright,  and  now  prevented  her 
head  being  turned  with  the  admiration 
her  beauty  and  vivacity  everywhere  excited. 
It  might  be,  also,  that  this  sober  equilibrium 
of  feeling  was  somewhat  assisted  by  the 
annoyance  she  felt  at  seeing  how  uniformly 
her  cousin  Frederic  retreated  when  he  saw 
her  surrounded  by  other  admirers,  and  how 
gladly,  whenever  it  was  possible,  he  escaped 
from  the  round  of  opera,  balls,  and  concerts, 
in  which  they  were  engaged.  Still,  amidst 
all  his  reserve,  Alice  caught  at  times  his 
deep  thoughtful  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  an 
expression  of  intense  interest  and  admiration, 
which  told  her  that  indifference  or  dislike 
was  not  the  cause  of  his  avoidance  of  her  in 
the  gay  scenes  which  began  to  be  distasteful 
to  her ;  and  often  did  she  long  to  summon 
him  to  her  side,  and  bid  him  shield  her  from 
the  danglers  by  whom  she  was  generally 
surrounded. 

“  I  have  no  patience  with  Frederic,”  was 
her  soliloquy  one  night,  on  returning  from  a 
ball,  where  ho  had  never  once  approached 
her  during  the  evening,  “  he  must  have  seen  ; 
that  1  was  absolutely  victimised  by  that  tire-  < 
some  Captain  Levagne,  who  never  left  me  j 
all  the  evening,  except  when  I  was  dancing 
with  other  people;  yet  he  allowed  him  to 
put  on  my  shawl,  and  take  me  to  tlic  car-  . 
riage.  I  hope  he  caught  a  dreadful  cold  in 
that  pouring  rain,  as  a  reward  for  his  ofti- 
ciousness.  Frederic  ought  to  know  me  better ' 
than  to  suppose  I  prefer  sucli  a  rattle  to 
himself ;  and  yet  I  am  certain  it  is  his  proud 
reserve  which  prevents  him  placing  himself 
in  competition  with  these  idlers ;  and  1  am 
not  sure  that  1  do  not  like  him  the  better 
for  it,  vexations  as  it  is.” 

It  was  some  days  after  this  half  pouting, 
half  amused  soli!o<|uy,  that  a  pic-nic  party 
was  appointed  to  come  off  at  Twickenham  ; 
and  as  the  dreaded  Captain  Levagne  was 
again  to  be  of  the  party,  Alice  resolved  to 
make  a  desperate  effort  at  once  to  guard  her- 
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self  against  him  and  his  society,  and  to  van- 
qnish  her  proud  cousin's  reserve. 

“Cousin  Frederic,”  she  very  demurely 
began,  the  morning  before  the  proposed  ex¬ 
pedition,  “  I  am  in  a  philosophical  mood  this 
morning,  and  want  to  ask  you  two  or  three 
grave  questions,  if  you  are  not  too  much  en¬ 
grossed  in  that  dreary-looking  tome  to 
I  answer  me.” 

Frederic  put  down  the  aspersed  volume, 
and  smilingly  awaited  his  pretty  cousin’s 
logical  inquiries. 

“  First,  then,  most  learned  sir,  are  moral 
or  physical  evils  and  dangers  to  be  the  most 
dreaded  and  guarded  against?” 

“  A  very  profound  question,”  said  Frederic 
laughing ;  “  inethinks  it  requires  no  very 
deep  study  to  decide  that  moral  and  ment^ 
ills  are  the'  most  serious  and  dangerous  in 
their  consequences.  And  now  for  your  other 
I  inquiries,  which  are  doubtless  as  abstruse  as 
the  first  on  the  list.” 

1  “  No  levity,  I  intreat,”  replied  Alice  with 

I  mock  solemnity;  “there  are  more  things 
1  concealed  under  appiirently  simple  exteriors 
!  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 
Next,  then,  do  you  admire  the  spirit  and 
I  doctrines  of  chivalry  ?” 

“Once  more,  certainly  yes,”  returned  her 
cousin.  “  Amidst  all  their  extravagance, 
there  was  a  genero.sity  and  disinterestedness, 
a  brightness  in  their  honour,  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  distressed,  which  is  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  the  modern  times.” 

“  So  much  for  my  premises,”  resumed 
Alice  with  the  same  serious  air  which  she 
had  hitherto  maintained;  “for  my  deduc¬ 
tions,  you  stand  convicted,  cousin  mine,  of 
the  very  grave  crime  of  not  carrying  out 
yonr  principles  into  practice ;  so  throw  your¬ 
self  at  once  on  the  mercy  of  the  court.” 

“  A  very  common  error,”  replied  Frederic 
smiling,  “  but  I  confess  1  do  not  exactly  see 
your  process  of  reasoning,  Alice.  Yon  seem 
to  have  jumped  to  a  conclusion  with  true 
feminine  quickness.” 

I  “  1'lea.se  not  to  cast  any  imputations  on 
my  logic,  Mr.  Frederic  Klwin,”  cried  Alice 
pouting ;  “  I  will  prove  it  all  to  your  satis¬ 
faction.  Tlie  accusation  against  you  is,  that 
while  holding  the  opinion  that  mental  suffer¬ 
ing  is  worse  than  pliysical,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  each  preux  ckei-alier  to  succour  the 
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helpless  and  oppressed,  you  have  seen  one !  down  the  calm  river,  looked  not  on  happier 
Alice  Rivers,  you  own  father's  sister’s  child, ,  beings  than  Frederic  Elwin  and  Alice  Rivers, 
as  my  old  nurse  would  say,  repeatedly  ex- 1  on  that  eventful  evening  of  their  lives, 
posed  to  the  danger  of  dying  of  ennui  and  |  But  short  is  the  duration  of  perfect  bliss 
Captain  Levagne,  without  coming  to  her  |  in  this  life ;  and  the  very  next  morning 
rescue ;  but  rather,  by  your  absence,  aiding  ]  brought  a  letter  to  Alice  from  Marian,  which 
and  abetting  in  the  cruel  deed.”  I  at  once  summoned  her  home,  and  threw  a 

“  Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour  T  exclaimed '  shade  over  the  brightness  which  hsd  so 
Frederic.  “  1  appeal  to  any  jury  of  fashion-  ,  recently  dawned  upon  her.  But  before  giv- 


able  belles  in  England,  whether  it  was  pos- !  ing  our  reader  the  contents  of  this  missive, 
tible  to  suppose  that  a  man  who  does  not ;  we  must  beg  him  once  more  to  accompany 
waltz  well,  sing  well,  or  talk  well  on  any !  ns  to  Constantinople, 
ball  -room  topics,  could  feel  justified  in  urging  I  *  ^  ^ 

his  claims  of  relationship  to  engross  one  who 


has  a  dozen  more  attractive  cavaliers  at  her !  Week  after  week  had  passed  for  Nina 
feet !”  I  Spartalli  and  Gerald  Sullivan  in  an  inter- 


I  wish  they  would  remain  in  their  lowly  \  course  which  had  been  a  source  of  nnmixed 


position,”  replied  Alice  laughing,  “  and  then  |  delight  to  the  one,  of  feverish  remorse  and 
1  should  be  spared  the  trouble  of  answering  |  irresistible  fascination  to  the  other.  Again 
their  very  tiresome  nothings.  But  as  the !  and  again  bad  Gerald  determined  to  make 
grand  business  of  life  is  not  exactly  waltzing,  |  lus  visits  less  frequent  and  less  prolonged, 
and  I  really  have  ears  for  something  besides :  and  as  often  did  he  find  himself,  he  scarcely 
singing,  jonr  defence  is  iuadmissible,  cousin  j  knew  how,  at  Nina’s  side,  listening  to  her 
mine ;  and  you  had  better  purchase  absolution '  exquisite  voice,  or  reading  to  her  the  works 
by  confessing  your  sins  at  once.”  '  of  some  of  her  own  great  poets,  with  which, 

"  1  will  confess  to  anything,”  exclaimed ;  despite  her  half  English  parentage,  she  was 
Frederic,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure, ;  but  slightly  acquainted.  And,  during  these 
“  but  want  of  appreciation  of  your — ”  long  readings,  the  good  Anna  worked  in  a 


But  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  was '  distant  corner  of  the  room,  and  would  often 


lost,  for  that  same  moment  morning  visitors  I  assume  the  privilege,  which  her  age  and  long 
were  announced,  and  as  soon  as  etiquette  service  gave  her,  to  fairly  send  him  off  when 
permitted,  he  left  the  room.  he  had  lingered  longer  than  usual,  all  un- 

But  it  was  not  destined  to  be  always  a  mindful  how  the  hours  flew, 
secret  to  our  Alice,  at  any  rate ;  he  found  “  This  will  never  do,”  he  murmured  to 
ample  time  to  finish  it  in  the  thousand  and  himself,  on  his  return  home  one  evening, 
one  opportunities  for  a  tite-a-tfte  whieh  a  where  he  found  a  letter  from  Frances  await- 
pic-nic  party  affords ;  and  it  was  on  the  ing  him.  “  This  will  never  do.  I  am  playing 
lovely  bimks  of  the  Thames,  at  Twickenham,  a  villain’s  part  to  Frances,  and  to  Nina  too  ; 
that  his  fair  cousin  was  destined  to  hear,  for  for  that  fair  girl  knows  nothing  of  my 
the  first  time,  bow  deep  and  how  long-  engagement.  And  how  can  1  tell  her?  How 
cherished  was  Frederic’s  affection  for  her ;  destroy  her  only  source  of  comfort  and  hap- 
and  that  its  avowal  bad  been  only  delayed  piness  at  this  moment  when  I  am  all  the 
by  the  fears  he  had  entertained  that  one  so  world  to  her,  and  she,  perhaps,  believes  her- 
grave  and  reserved  as  he  felt  himself  to  be  self  the  sole  object  of  interest  to  me?  No,  it 
could  have  but  little  chance  of  winning  a  would  be  barbarous  to  do  it  while  she  is  thus 
being  so  gay,  so  admired,  as  the  bright  and  dependent  on  me  alone ;  bnt  I  will  hasten,  if 
lovely  Alice.  He  little  knew  that  these  very  possible,  our  departure,  and  get  my  furlough 
qualities  had  first  excited  her  interest,  nor  next  month  instead  of  August.  Once  in 
perhaps  bad  be  done  full  justice  to  the  real  England,  we  shall  be  separated,  and  then — 
depth  of  character  which  she  concealed  under  poor  Nina!”  And  Gerald  sighed  heavily; 
her  sparkling  vivacity;  but  he  soon  found  but  whether  for  the  young  girl’s  probable 
there  was  no  cause  for  him  to  despair,  and  suffering  when  the  wttfte  of  her  heart’s  first 
the  moon,  which  lighted  their  return  home  affection  was  revealed  to  her,  or  for  his  own 
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feeling.s  when  the  time  of  parting  with  her 
should  arrive,  we  will  not  determine :  per¬ 
haps  it  was  hardly  known  to  himself.  Bat 
the  good  spirit  was  strong  within  him  still, 
and  he  went  that  very  day  to  the  ambass.ador 
to  request  that  his  leave  of  absence  might  be 
hastened  some  weeks.  His  cheek  was  so  pale, 
bis  mantierso  hurried,  that  the  excellent  man 
who  had  so  long  and  wortbQy  represented 
England  at  the  Ottoman  court,  kindly  in¬ 
quired  if  any  bad  news  from  home  was  the 
eanse  of  his  application.  “  If  so,”  he  said, 
“  I  conld  not  certainly  rri'nse  you ;  bnt  if  it 
is  merely  a  matter  of  preference,  or  impatience 
to  fetch  yonr  young  bride,  1  should  esteem  it 
a  favour  if  you  wonld  waive  your  request,  as 
there  is  much  to  do  just  now  which  I  could 
not  so  well  confide  to  any  other  person  than 
yourself.” 

What  could  Gerald  reply  ?  How  confess 
that  it  was  not  impatience  to  fetch  his  pro¬ 
mised  bride,  bnt  distrust  of  his  own  truth 
and  constancy,  which  made  him  desire  to 
burry  his  departure ;  that  his  heart  was  a 
traitor  to  his  betrothed,  and  the  happiness 
of  another  fair  being  in  danger  from  his 
want  of  candour  and  courage  ?  For  the  sake 
of  all,  such  a  secret  must  be  locked  in  bis  own 
breast,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
express  his  willingness  to  conform  to  his  Ex¬ 
cellency’s  wishes.  And,  as  he  once  naore 
reason^,  when  fate  was  so  evidently  against 
him  it  was  no  use  to  straggle  against 
destiny — he  must  just  let  matters  take  their 
course.  Once  more,  therefore,  was  be  fairly 
settled  in  that  scene  of  dangerous  fascina¬ 
tion,  and  bis  struggles  and  scruples  grew 
fainter  and  feebler  each  day. 

It  was  some  fortnight  after  his  application 
for  leave  that  Gerald  hastened  to  pay  his 
accustomed  evening  visit  to  Nina;  but  not, 
as  was  his  custom,  did  he  find  her  on  her 
favourite  couch,  near  the  window  filled  with 
all  those  luxurious  plants  with  which  Gerald 
had  delighted  to  gratify  her  passion  for 
flowers.  Somewhat  alarmed  at  this  unnsual 
circumstance,  he  sought  the  apartments  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Mrs.  Hodson,  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  her  absence.  The  door  of  the  good 
widow’s  sitting-room  was  open,  and  Gerald 
entered  without  stopping  to  knock,  or  being 
aware  of  the  scene  it  presented.  Inexpres¬ 
sibly  shocked  was  be,  therefore,  to  see  Mrs. 


I  Hodson,  apparently  lifeless,  extended  on  a 
large  settee  in  the  room.  Kina  w.ns  sup- 
I  porting  her  head,  and  Anna  applying  restora- 
^  tives,  which,  however,  appeared  witliout  any 
I  efliect  on  her  death-like  countenance.  It 
j  was  a  few  moments  before  his  presence  was 
I  remarked,  and  he  feared  to  startle  Kina  by 
I  suddenly  speaking ;  bnt  a  slight  movement 
I  attracted  her  attention,  and  she  uttered  a 
j  cry  of  joy  on  perceiving  him. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  yon  are  come  1”  she 
;  exclaimed.  **  Poor  Mrs.  Hodson  has  had  a 
kind  of  fit,  Fm  afraid ;  for  it  is  too  long  and 
I  deathlike  for  a  common  faint.” 

I  In  truth  it  was  too  obvions  to  Gerald 
I  that  the  rigidity  of  feature  and  perfect 
j  insensibility  of  the  poor  sufferer  betokened 
isome  severe  attacks,  even  if  life  had  not 
I  altogether  ^separated  7  and  of  this  he  imme- 
!  diately  attempted  to  .assure  himself.  Ha 
I  took  her  hand,  and  laid  his  finger  on  the 
pulse,  it  was  perfectly  still ;  he  held  a  glass 
to  her  lips,  n^  the  faintest  stain  appeared 
on  its  brightness ;  the  poor  widow  was  dead! 

(Ta  b*  concluded  in  our  next.) 


THE  EASY  OLD  CHAIR. 

The  easy  old  chair,  where  my  mother  oft  rested 
Through  all  my  long  wanderings  safe  have  I 
kept; 

While  the  sight  of  it  oft  hath  drawn  smiles  from 
the  thoughtless. 

The  motherless  one  by  Its  elbow  hatli  wept. 

I  Though  chairs  of  a  different  form  grace  my 
I  parlour. 

Yet  still  in  the  comer  the  old  one  I  sec. 

It  probably  unto  the  scene  adds  no  beauty, 
Enough— it  brings  back  happy  moments  to  me. 
How  oft,  labour  o'er,  have  I  taken  my  station 
Beside  the  old  chair  while  a  blessing  waa 
given, 

From  lips  that  now  long  with  the  dust  have 
been  mingled. 

But  the  spirit  which  mov'd  them  is  active  iu 
hcav'n. 

Tims  e'en  amidst  grief  was  my  cup  of  joy  over : 

I  know  of  a  surety  though  parted  we  be. 

My  temporal  loss  her  eternal  gain  proveth. 

And  time  hastens  on  her  re-union  with  me. 
That  chair,  ]>erhaps,  unworthy  the  care  of  a 
stranger, 

So  Idghly  esteem'd  by  a  motherless  child — 
Who  now,  es’en  now,  sees  the  parent  within  it. 

As  when  in  her  happiest  momenta  she  smil'd. 
Come  hither  ye  children,  from  six  years  to  sixt}-; 
Come  ye  with  long  tresses  and  ye  with  grey 
hair; 

And  each  who  like  me  know  the  loss  of  a  mother, 

I  Shall  value  as  /  do  the  xasr  old  cnam. 
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IfATEKiALs _ Kathcr  fine  white  cotton,  W'alker's  Penelope  hook  No.  I,  and  aufficient  blue  or  cerise 

velvet  to  cut  to  the  size  required;  1  yard  of  narrow  ribbon.  After  making  the  shoe  commence 
working. 

TUt  iSoIe.— 1st  Uow — 34  chain,  turn,  and  on  tlie  chain  34  long,  fasten  off;  make  Iwth  ends  alike. 
2nd  Itow — Mias  2, 1  long  in  3rd  loop.  3rd  and  4th  Rows— Miss  none.  5th  Row— Miss  2.  6tli  Row 
— Hiss  1.  7th  Row — Miss  none.  8th  Row — Miss  1.  9th  and  10th  Rows — Increase  1.  11th  Row — 
Mias  none.  12th  Row — Increase  2.  13th  Row — Increase  1.  14th  Row — Miss  none.  15th  Row — 
Increase  1.  1 0th  Row — Miss  1.  17th  Row — Miss  none.  18th  and  19th  Rows — Mias  1.  20th  Row — 
Miss  none.  21st,  22nd,  and  23rd  Rows — Miss  1.  24th  Row — Mias  none.  25th  and  26th  Rows — Miss  1. 
27th  Row — Increase  1.  28th  Row — Miss  1.  29th  Row — Miss  none.  30tli  Row — Increase  I.  31st 
Row — Miss  1.  32nd,  33rd,  and  34th  Rows — Miss  none.  35th  Row— Miss  2.  36th  and  S7th  Rows — 
Hiss  3.  38th  Row — Miss  2.  D  c.  all  round.  Fasten  the  1st  row  round  the  toe  of  the  shoe,  so  that 
the  3rd  row  comes  to  tlie  end  of  the  toe. 

lit  Flower _ 5  chain,  make  it  round  by  working  1  s.c.  on  1st  chain ;  then  in  round  loop  “  6  ciiain, 

I  s.c.,  repeat  4  times  more,"*  1  s.c.  in  the  1st  stitch  of  5  chain ;  7  cliain,  turn;  and  on  the  7  chain 
miss  1, 1  d.c.,  1  long,  2  d.  long,  1  lung,  1  d.c.,  1  s.c.  in  2nd  chain  stitch  of  5  chain,  1  s.c.  in  3rd  chain 
stitch;  3  chain.  Join  to  2nd  d.  long  of  last  section;  8  chain,  join  to  the  top  of  same  section;  turn, 
and  on  the  8  chain  “  1  s.c.,  3  chain,  repeat  twice  more,”  miss  1, 1  d.c.,  1  long,  2  d.  long,  1  long,  1 
d.c.,  1  a.c.  in  4th  chain,  repeat  four  times  more,*  **  then  on  the  middle  3  chain  of  the  5th  section 
of  1st  flower,  1  S.C.,  II  chain. 

2»<f  /’tower— Miss  5,  1  s.c.  in  Cth  chain;  then  in  round  loop  “1  s.c.,  5  chain,  repeat  twice  more;” 
then  on  each  5  chain  from  *  to  *  in  Ist  flower  tliree  times.  Then  down  the  stem  1  d.c.,  3  long,  1  d.c., 
fasten  off.  1  s.c.  in  1st  chain  stitch  of  11  ciiain  of  2nd  flower. 

Ilf  Bud 10  chain,  turn,  miss  5;  1  s.c.  in  6th  ciiain;  1  chain  to  cross,  and  in  round  loop  1  s.c., 

**5  chain,  turn,  and  on  the  5  chain;  miss  1,  1  d.c.,  8  long;  1  s.c.  in  round  loo)),  repent  four  times 
more,”  and  on  the  stem  5  s.c.;  fasten  off.  'llic  other  hud  to  he  worked  to  join  4th  flower  on  tiio 
Other  side  of  the  vamp.  Then,  on  the  middle,  3  chain  of  3rd  section  of  2nd  flower  1  s.c.,  20  chain. 

Ilf  Aeqf. — Turn,  miss  1,  1  d.c.,  4  long,  3  d.c.,  I  s.c.,  *  “6  chain.  Join  to  4th  long  in  last  section  of 
leaf;  6  chain,  turn,  miss  1, 1  d.c.,  4  long,  3  d.c.,  1  s.c.,  reiamt  twice  more;  4  d.c.  down  the  stem, 
repeat  twice  more.*  4  long,  1  s.c.  in  same  us  last  long,  fasten  of;  1  s.c.,  in  top  section  ot  Ist  leaf, 

II  chain. 

3rd  Flower. — Same  as  second.  Fasten  off;  then,  on  the  middle,  3  chain  of  3rd  section  of  3rd 
flower  work  1  s.c.,  20  chain.* 

2R<f  Flower — Same  as  first  leaf,  fasten  off.**  Repeat  from  **  in  1st  flower  to  **  in  2nd  leaf. 
Put  the  flowers  on  in  tlie  following  manner  Fasten  1st  flower  on  tlie  vamp  of  the  sffoe,  so  tiiat 
the  2nd  and  3rd  section  may  meet  tiie  long  stitches  across  the  toe;  then  bring  the  2ud  flower  and 
1st  bud  round  the  side  ;  1st  leaf,  3rd  flower,  2nd  leaf;  this  brings  to  the  heel.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  vamp,  4th  flower  and  2nd  bud,  3rd  leaf,  5th  flower,  and  4tli  leaf ;  this  brings  to  the  otiicr  side 
of  tlie  heel. 

Then  w  ork  the  bars  to  connect  the  flowers  and  leaves  togetlier,  as  sliown  in  tlie  engraving. 

Bare _ 5  chain,  turn,  miss  2, 1  s.c.  in  next  chain,  rejieat  in  same  manner  throughout. 

For  the  Frill, — 1st  liow — 12  chain;  “1  long,  miss  1, 1  chain,  1  long,  repeat  four  times  more,” 
turn.  2nd  Row — *  2  long  in  1st  loop,  1  chain  lictween  each  long;  re]ieat  *,  miss  1  loo]>;  5  ciiain, 
repeat  twice  from  *  to  *,  turn.  3rd  IZow — **  2  d.  long,  1  ciiain  lietween  cacli  long,  repeat  twice 
more  **,  in  large  loop  6  d.  long,  repeat  throe  times  more,  from  **  to  **  turn.  4tli  Row — ***  2  long 
In  lit  loop,  1  ciiain  lietween  each  loop,  miss  2,  repeat  five  times  more  ***,  turn,  rejieat  from  1st  row 
till  the  required  lenglli. 

Fasten  the  rihbon  at  the  hack  of  the  shoe,  run  it  through  the  IVill,  and  tie  with  bow  and  ends. 


INFANT  CROCHET  SHOE.  BY  8.  T. 
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THE  TALMA  CLOAK. 

Till#  Cloak  in  at  the  present  time  quite  the  rnRC  In  Paris,  both  for  Imlles  anil  elillilren.  It  Is  made 
ot  cloth,  trlmnicd  with  fur,  and  In  some  cases  of  velvet,  In  various  colours. 


OUR  PRACTICAL  DRESS  INSTRUCTOR. 


THE  GOOD  IXFLUEXCE _ THE  FIRST  CROSS  UORD. 
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THE  GOOD  INFLUENCE. 

An  old  man  walked  the  earth  alone. 
Amongst  nil  the  faces  that  passed  by,  there 
was  not  one  whom  he  might  claim  as  an  old 
friend.  His  look  was  thoughtful,  and  a  te.ar 
was  struggling  in  his  eye.  He  had  known 
many  cares,  yet  never  wept  till  now ;  not 
when  his  wife,  the  hist  link  of  his  love,  was 
taken  from  him,  did  he  shed  a  tear.  The 
weight  of  loneliness  which  he  felt  now  he 
had  never  known  before.  His  childhood’s 
home  now  lay  before  him — the  scene  to  which 
his  heart  had  clung  with  hope.  Here,  here 
he  stood,  and  all  was  desolate  to  him  ;  not 
one  remained  of  all  whom  he  had  left. 

He  sat  down  upon  a  stone,  and  ga/.cd  on 
vacancy.  He  heeded  not  the  looks  of  strangers 
who  passed  by,  turning  as  they  went  to  see 
that  strange  old  man. 

A  child,  a  playful  thing  of  some  ten  years, 
had  ceased  her  gambols  near  him,  and  stood 
gazing  in  his  face  ;  first  with  the  e.ager  stare 
of  roused  surprise,  and  then  a  kindlier  feel¬ 
ing  came.  The  old  man,  perhaps,  was  weary, 
spent  with  toil ;  but,  then,  that  he  should 
weep  was  what  surprised  her ;  for,  with  her, 
weeping  was  pro  if  of  wrong  committed. 
Yet  she  drew  near  to  him,  then  nearer  still, 
and  touched  him.  The  old  man  started, 
for  his  thoughts  had  wandered  far.  She 
smiled  upon  him,  and  told  him  not  to  cry,  fur 
if  he  had  done  wrong,  he  yet  would  be  for¬ 
given  ;  for  her  good  nurse  had  told  her  It 
was  no  use  to  cry  for  what  was  past,  but  to 
be  good  in  future.  He  felt  the  ble.ssing  of 
that  young  child  near ;  and  as  he  stroked 
her  head,  and  she  clung  to  him,  bo  owned 
there  was  good  yet  on  earth — something  to 
live  for,  if  only  to  gain  the  love  of  such  as 
these.  There  was  a  bond  between  them 
from  that  day.  He  loved  her  as  a  daughter, 
and  watched  her  opening  rears.  His  lone¬ 
liness  had  fled.  The  Child  had  been  the 
tutor  of  the  Man. 


We  arc  but  passengers  of  a  day,  whether  it  is 
in  a  stagc-coacli  or  in  tlie  immense  machine  of 
the  universe ;  then  why  shoitid  we  not  endeavour 
to  make  tlie  way  os  pleasant  to  each  other  as 
Iiossiblet  .Short  as  our  jouimey  is,  it  is  long 
enough  to  be  tedious  to  him  who  sulks  in  the 
comer,  sits  uneasy  Iiimself,  and  elbows  his  ncigli- 
bour  to  make  him  ride  tmeasily  also. 


THE  FIRST  CROSS  WORD. 

“  You  seem  happy,  Annette,  always.  I 
have  never  been  in  a  family  where  the  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  seemei/  more  so.” 

“  Well  done,  Ivate  f’  said  Mrs.  Hunting- 
ton,  laughing ;  “you  have  used  the  word 
seem  only  twice  in  that  short  sentence.  And 
now  you  have  a  begging  way  about  you,  as 
if  you  were  really  in  earnest  to  hear  some¬ 
thing  about  married  life,  before  taking  the 
fatal  step.  It  is  well  Henry  is  not  here  to 
see  the  look  of  sadness  in  the  eye  of  his 
bride  elect.  He  might  fancy  lier  heart  was 
full  of  misgivings  instead  of  wedding-finery.” 

“  Don't  laugh  at  me,  Annette ;  talk  with  me 
as  you  used  to  do.  I  love  Henry,  you  know, 
and  yet  I  have  many  misgivings  about  mar¬ 
ried  life.  F  see  so  few  who  are  really  happy 
in  this  relation — 1  mean  happy  a.s  1  should 
wish  to  bo.  You  seem  to  come  nearer  to  it 
than  anyone  else.  Don’t  you  ever  i*” 

“  Quarrel  ?  no,  not  often  now.  We  had 
our  breaking  in.  1  believe  it  must  come  to 
all  sooner  or  later.” 

“  Do  tell  me  about  it,  will  yon,  Annette  7” 

“  Yes,  if  you  are  very'  desirous  of  it,  you 
may  learn  something  from  it. 

“  I  was  a  romantic  girl,  as  you  well 
know,  Kate.  iiome  few  friends  I  had, 
whom  I  loved  dearly  ;  but  these  friendships 
did  not  quite  satisfy  my  heart.  Something 
more  it  craved,  1  hardly  knew  what,  until 
I  loved  my  husband.  When  we  were  first 
married,  I  used  sometimes  to  ask  myself, 
Now,  do  1  find  in  this  life  all  which  1  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  ?  Am  1  ns  happy  as  I  thought 
1  should  be?  My  heart  always  responded, 
Y'es,  and  more  so.  With  us  tlie  romance  of 
married  life,  if  1  may  call  it  so,  held  on  a 
long  time.  F'or  my  part,  I  was  conscious  of 
a  pleasurable  excitement  of  feeling  when  wo 
were  together.  I  enjoyed  riding  and  walk¬ 
ing  alone  with  him.  Tho  brightest  hours  of 
the  day  were  those  in  which  we  sat  down 
alone  together  to  talk  or  read.  For  a  long 
time  1  felt  a  gentle  restraint  in  his  presence  ; 
1  liked  to  be  becomingly  dressed  and  to  feel 
in  tuuc.  When  dull,  1  made  an  effort  to  be 
social  and  cheerful  if  ho  was  present.  1  had 
a  great  fear  of  getting  in  the  way  of  sitting 
down  stupidly  with  my  husband,  or  of  having 
nothing  to  talk  about  but  the  cliildren  and 
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butcher's  bill.  1  made  it  a  business  of  re¬ 
membering  every  pleasant  thing  which  I  read 
or  heard  or  thought,  to  tell  him,  and  when 
all  these  subjects  were  exhausted,  we  had 
each  of  us  a  hobby  we  could  ride,  so  that  we 
were  never  silent  for  want  of  something  to 
say.  Thus  we  lived  for  a  year  or  two.  I 
was  very  happy.  I  think  people  were  often 
surprised  to  see  us  continue  to  enjoy  each 
other’s  society  with  so  much  zest. 

“  But  there  was  this  about  it.  As  yet  I 
had  nothing  to  try  me.  We  were  boarding, 

I  had  no  care,  and  his  tenderness  and 
interest  was  a  sovereign  panacea  for  the 
little  ails  and  roughnesses  which  must  fall 
to  us  in  our  best  estate.  But  this  could  not 
last  for  ever.  He  became  more  and  more 
occupied  iu  his  business,  and  I  at  length  had 
a  house  and  baby  to  look  after.  Then  for 
the  first  time,  our  mutual  forbearance  was 
put  to  the  test.  Hitherto  wc  had  been 
devoted  to  each  other ;  now,  the  real  cares 
of  life  pressed  upon  ns  so  as  often  to  really 
absorb  our  energies.  I  was  the  first  to  feel 
the  change.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  some¬ 
thing  wbre  overshadowing  us.  Sometimes  I 
would  get  sentimental,  and  think  he  did  not 
love  me  as  he  once  did.  As  1  look  back 
now,  I  am  convinced  that  here  was  my 
wrong  step.  Indulgence  in  these  moods 
weakened  my  resolution.  It  was  an  injustice 
to  him,  of  which  I  ought  not  to  have  been 
guilty.  It  left  me,  too,  with  a  wounded 
feeling,  as  if  I  had  been  wronged,  which 
began  to  affect  my  spirits. 

“  1  had  for  some  time  carried  about  this 
little  sore  spot  iu  my  heart.  1  kept  the 
matter  all  to  myself,  for  1  was  in  part 
ashamed  and  in  part  too  proud  to  speak  of 
it.  Here  was  another  wrong  step.  There 
is  no  security  of  happiness  in  married  life 
but  iu  the  most  perfect  confidence. 

“  There  came  a  season  of  damp,  chilly 
weather.  One  morning  1  got  up,  feeling 
veiy  irritable.  I  had  taken  cold,  my  head 
ached,  and  my  baby  had  been  wearisome 
during  the  night.  In  my  kitchen  I  had  a 
cross,  ignorant  servant  girl ;  and  on  this 
particular  morning  she  had  done  her  very 
worst  for  breakfast.  The  beef-steak  was 
burned  to  a  cinder ;  the  eggs  were  like 
bullets ;  the  bread  was  half-baked ;  and  the  j 
coflee,  which  was  our  main-stay,  was  execrable. 


My  husband  was  very  patient  with  all  this, 
until  it  came  to  the  coffee,  and  this  upset 
him.  He  put  his  cup  down,  and  said  in  a 
half-vexed  tone,  ‘  1  do  wish  we  could  ever 
have  any  good  coffee.  Annette,  why  cannot 
yon  have  it  made  as  my  mother  does  ?’ 

“  This  was  the  drop  too  much  for  me,  and 
I  boiled  over.  ‘  You  never  think  anything 
on  our  table  fit  to  be  eaten,’  said  1,  and 
almost  started  at  the  sound  of  my  own  voice. 
‘  You  had  better  live  at  home,  if  yon  are 
not  satisfied,  or  else  provide  me  with  decent 
servants.  I  cannot  do  everything — take 
care  of  my  baby  ail  night,  and  get  the  break¬ 
fast  too.’ 

“  ‘  I  did  not  know  before  that  I  was  so 
very  unreasonable,’  said  he,  in  a  tone  of 
injured  feeling.  He  sat  a  few  minutes,  then 
rose,  left  his  untasted  breakfast,  put  on  his 
hat  and  went  off. 

“  When  I  heard  the  door  shut  behind  him, 
all  my  temper  left  me.  1  went  into  my  room, 
locked  myself  in,  sat  down  and  cried  like  a 
child.  This  was  the  ,/frst  croes  tcorti  I  had 
ever  spoken  to  my  husband.  It  seemed  to 
me  as  if  some  sudden  calamity  had  befallen 
us.  I  worked  myself  up  to  such  a  pitch 
of  feeling  that  I  walked  about  the  room 
wringing  my  hands. 

“  *  Oh,  it  is  all  over  with  us,’  thought  I ; 
‘  wc  shall  never  be  happy  together  again  in 
this  world.’  This  thought  made  me  un¬ 
speakably  miserable.  I  felt  as  if  a  black 
pall  had  fallen  oronnd  me,  and  in  the 
future  there  was  only  blank  darkness.  In 
my  misery  I  sought  to  comfort  myself  by 
blaming  him.  ‘  He  neeil  not  have  spoken  so 
to  me,  at  any  rate,’  said  1,  out  loud:  ‘he 
might  have  seen  how  I  felt ;  it  was  too  much 
for  anyone  to  bear.  It  really  was  not  one 
bit  kind  in  him.  It  is  plain  enough  that  he 
does  not  care  for  my  comfort  as  he  once  did. 
Then  to  be  always  telling  me  what  nice 
things  his  mother  cooks.  When  he  knows 
1  am  trying  to  do  my  very  best,  to  le;iru  to 
please  him.  It  is  really  too  bad.’ 

“  Don’t  look  so  dreadfully  sober,  Kate. 
My  baby  cried  just  here,  and  I  had  to  run 
before  I  was  through  with  my  catalogue  of 
grievances,  yet  1  had  gone  far  enough  to  get 
on  the  wrong  track  again.  1  beg:in  to  calm 
myself  with  the  reflection  that,  if  there  had 
been  a  great  wrong  done,  1  was  not  the  only 
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one  to  blame  for  it.  1  was  dreadfully  sorry 
tliat  1  had  spoken  cross  to  him,  but  I  thought 
he  ought  to  be  sorry  too.  Before  my  baby 
bad  finished  crying,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
tliat  I  would  not  exhibit  signs  of  penitence 
until  I  saw  some  in  him. 

“  So  I  bathed  my  face,  that  no  traces  of 
tears  might  remain,  dressed  myself  with  un¬ 
usual  care,  and  went  down  to  old  Bridget, 
to  give  some  very  particular  directions  about 
the  dinner.  I  did  this  with  a  martyr-like 
spirit.  1  meant  do  try  my  best  to  make  him 
sorry  for  his  injustice.  I  resolved  to  reproach 
him  with  a  first-rate  dinner,  good  as  his 
mother  could  cook.  To  whet  the  edge  of 
my  reproof,  I  made,  with  my  own  hands,  a 
most  excellent  cup  of  coffee. 

“One  o’clock  came  at  last,  though  I 
thought  it  never  would ;  the  door  opened, 
and  I  beard  his  quick  step  in  the  hall.  Of 
all  things  in  this  world,  he  was  whistling ! 
He  came  to  the  table  with  a  bright  face, 
from  which  every  trace  of  the  morning’s 
cloud  had  disappeared,  and,  as  he  sut 
down,  looked  around  with  a  pleased  ap¬ 
pearance. 

“  ‘  Why,  Annette,’  said  he,  ‘  what  a  nice 
dinner !’ 

“‘I  am  glad  you  are  pleased,’  said  I,  in  a 
subdued  tone. 

“  ‘  Capital,’  said  he ;  ‘  the  best  roast  we 
have  had  this  season.’ 

“  He  was  so  much  taken  up  with  my 
delicate  reproofs  as  not  to  notice  that  I 
was  out  of  spirits.  I  was  half  pleased  and 
half  provoked ;  but  I  kept  rather  still, 
making  little  conversation  excepting  in  reply 
to  him. 

“  After  dessert  I  handed  him  his  cnp.  He 
w  as  quite  astonished.  ‘  Why,  Annette,’  said 
he,  ‘  I  do  believe  you  went  to  work  to-day  to 
sec  what  you  could  do !’ 

“  He  hud  hit  the  truth,  though  without 
the  least  suspicion  of  the  cause.  My  first 
impulse  was  to  be  honest  and  out  with  it, 
by  replying,  '  Is  it  as  good  as  your  mother 
makes  'I'his  would  have  given  him  the 
key  to  the  whole  story — he  would  have  fer¬ 
reted  it  all  out,  and  we  shonld  have  settled 
it  there ;  but  I  felt  ashamed  to.  I  sipped 
my  coffee  in  silence.  The  golden  moment 
passed,  and  my  good  angel  took  his  flight.  | 
Pride  had  the  day.  1  even  began  to  be  ^ 


vexed  at  his  enjoying  a  good  dinner  so  much, 
and  so  easily  forgetting  what  had  caused  me 
so  much  suffering.  He  was  very  busy  on 
that  day,  and  did  not  stay  with  me  as  long 
as  usual  to  chat,  but  went  off  whistling  even 
more  cheerily  than  when  he  came. 

“  I  went  up  into  the  nursery,  and  sat  down 
to  think  it  over.  Baby  was  asleep ;  the  rain 
was  pattering  against  the  windows,  the  wind 
was  rising,  and  to  me  the  world  looked  dreary 
enough.  I  had  tired  myself  all  out  gutting 
up  such  a  dinner;  and  now  the  excitement 
was  over,  and  I  felt  the  reaction,  1  began  to 
ask  myself  what  I  had  got  for  it.  Just 
nothing  at  all.  My  husband  cither  did  not 
or  would  not  see  that  there  was  anything  to 
be  reconciled  about.  I  blamed  him  for  his 
insensibility.  ‘  Once,’»thought  I,  ‘  he  would 
have  noticed  any  change  in  my  voice  or  any 
shadow  which  came  over  my  spirits ;  now,  I 
can  really  be  cross  to  him,  and  he  does  not 
mind  it  at  all.’  I  bad  a  doleful  aftcnioon  of  it. 
I  was  restless  enough ;  trying  first  one  em¬ 
ployment  and  then  another,  but  finding 
nothing  that  would  suit  I  went  down  to  tea, 
farther,  if  anything,  from  the  right  point 
than  I  had  been  at  noon.  I  sat  dejected 
and  silent.  My  husband  tried  once  or  twice 
to  engage  me  in  conversation,  without 
success. 

“‘Annette,’  said  he,  at  length,  in  a  kind 
tone,  ‘  do  not  yon  feel  well  to-day  ?’ 

“  ‘  Not  veiy,’  said  I,  with  a  sigh. 

“  ‘  What  is  the  matter  ^ 

“  ‘  My  head  aches ;  the  baby  kept  me  awake 
almost  all  night.’  This  was  the  truth,  but 
only  in  part,  and  I  felt  guilty  as  I  said  it. 
Then  he  begged  me  to  go  and  lie  down  on 
the  sofa  in  the  parlour,  and  said  he  would 
read  to  me  anything  that  1  would  like  to 
hear. 

“  I  felt  that  this  was  kind  in  him ;  it  was 
like  old  times.  The  new  times,  you  see,  had 
been  but  a  day,  but  to  me  it  seemed  very 
long ;  yet  it  was  not  what  I  wanted.  I 
wished  to  have  the  trouble  cleared  away,  not 
bridged  over;  and  I  determined  to  hold  out 
until  it  should  come  to  this,  and  he  shonld 
see  and  feel  that  I  could  not  be  made  happy 
after  a  cross  word  without  a  scene  of  mutual 
contrition  and  forgiveness.  So  1  wonld  not 
stay  and  be  read  to,  but  told  him  I  mnst  go 
to  bed.  1  left  him  in  his  easy  chair,  with  his 
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stndy-Iainp,  and  book,  and  brii;bt  fire,  in 
regular  old  bacliclor  style,  and  went  oT  into 
my  nursery,  and  the*  to  bed,  and  cried  my¬ 
self  to  sleep.  Yon  laugb,  Kate,  us  if  yon 
thought  1  was  a  fool.  I  think  so,  myself, 
now.” 

“  Ho*'  did  it  all  end,  .\nnette  ?” 

“  I  held  out  a  week,  becoming  every  day 
more  and  more  sad,  and  mUy,  I  may  as  well 
call  it.  When  1  was  left  alone,  1  used  to 
take  my  baby  np  and  cry  over  him,  as  if  niy 
hnsband  were  dead,  and  the  child  were  all  I 
had  left  in  the  world.  Dear  me !  how  un¬ 
happy  1  was  !  and  everj’  day  added  to  it. 
I  would  find  something  in  his  conduct  to 
pain  me  every  time  we  met ;  either  he  was 
too  attentive,  or  not  attentive  enough,  talked 
too  much  or  too  little. 

“  He  bore  my  ill-humour  most  patiently, 
tliinking  1  was  ill.  (Jne  day  he  came  home, 
and  told  me  he  bad  obtained  a  week's  leave 
of  absence,  and  had  eni::aged  a  buggy,  and  I 
mnst  pack  up  myself  and  baby,  and  be  ready 
to  start  off  in  an  hour.  He  was  going  to 
take  me  home  to  my  mother's.  ‘  We  may  as 
well  have  a  jonrney  a.s  pay  doctor's  bills, 
Annette,’  said  he;  ‘and  as  to  have  you 
drooping  about  in  this  style  any  longer,  1 
am  not  going  to.  We  will  send  off  old 
Bridget,  lock  up  our  house,  run  away  from 
all  care,  and  have  some  fuu.’ 

“  He  looked  up  so  kindly  1  could  have 
fallen  upon  his  neck,  and  weptmy  heart  out, 
to  think  how  ugly  I  had  been  ;  but  there 
was  no  time  then  to  talk  it  over.  I  hnrried 
away  to  pack ;  but  before  1  was  half  through 
with  the  packing  i  resolved  tliat  I  would 
tell  him  the  whole  story  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  moment  1  came  to  th'us  determina¬ 
tion,  the  load  was  gone ;  my  heart  seemed 
light  as  a  feather,  the  expres.siou  of  my 
countenance,  the  tones  of  my  voice  changed. 
I  was  conscious  of  it,  and  he  noticed  it 
as  soon  as  I  joined  him  at  the  appointed  hour. 

“  ‘  Why,  Annette,’  said  he,  ‘  getting  ready 
lias  cured  you.  We  may  as  well  stay  at 
home  now.’ 

“  That  will  do,  Kate.  The  rest  of  the 
story  will  sound  sentimental  to  a  third 
party.’ 

“  No,  no,  Annette,  that  would  be  leaving 
out  the  very  cream  of  it.  Tell  me  how  you 
settled  it.” 


“  Well,  we  rode  on,  enjoying  the  change, 
until  towards  dark.  Baby  then  fell  asleep. 
It  was  a  very  quiet  hour;  everything  about 
us  was  beautiful  and  serene.  I  felt  deeply, 
and  I  longed  to  have  all  in  my  heart  pure 
and  jicaecful.  Tears  of  real  penitence  came 
into  iny  eyes ;  and  before  I  knew  it  they 
were  dropping  down  upon  the  baby.  My 
husband  turned  and  saw  them. 

“  ‘  Why,  Annette,’  said  he,  with  the  utmost 
surprise,  ‘  what  is  the  matter?’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  1  am  so  sorry,’ said  I. 

“‘Sorry  for  what,  love?’  said  he.  ‘.Kre 
you  not  happy?  Does  anything  trouble 
you  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  am  so  sorry,’  said  I,  ‘  that  I  have  been 
so  ugly  this  week.’ 

“  ‘  What  do  you  mean  ?'  said  he,  looking 
more  and  more  puzzled. 

“‘How  can  you  help  knowing?'  s.aid  I. 
Then  I  began  at  the  beginning,  and  told  the 
whole  story.  How  1  rose  feeling  irritable, 
and  was  provoked  to  speak  the  crotf 
fconl ;  how  he  told  me  my  things  were  not 
as  nice  as  his  mother’s,  and  went  off  vexed ; 
then  how  he  got  over  it,  and  forgot  all  about 
it,  and  would  not  help  me  to  feel  good- 
natured  by  saying  he  was  sorry ;  how  1  had 
brooded  over  it  all  the  week  ;  and  how  it  had 
festered  away  in  my  heart,  and  poisoned  aU 
my  enjoyment ;  what  torrents  of  tears  I  had 
shed  when  alone,  as  I  thought  it  was  all 
over  with  us,  and  we  should  never  love  again 
as  we  had  once  loved. 

“  He  heard  me  through  without  making  a 
single  remark,  and  then  he  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh.  ‘  I  want  to  know,  Annette,’  said  he, 
‘  if  this  is  what  has  ailed  you  all  this  week  ?' 

“‘Yes,’  said  1.  Upon  tliis  he  checked 
our  Dobbin,  and  began  to  turn  round. 

“  ‘  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?’  said  I. 

“  ‘  Going  back,’  said  he,  ‘  if  this  is  all  that 
is  the  matter  with  yon.’ 

“  I  laughed  heartily  as  he  did,  for  now  the 
sin  was  confessed  I  felt  very  happy ;  but  I 
pulled  the  other  rein,  and  drew  the  whip¬ 
lash  over  Dobbin’s  ears,  and  away  he  went 
like  a  bird  towards  my  mother’s  home. 

“  But  we  made  a  resolution,  then,  Kate, 
that  if  either  had  aught  against  the  other,  it 
sliould  be  settled  before  the  sun  went  down, 
that  we  might  go  to  sleep,  if  not  at  ‘  peace 
with  all  the  world,’  at  least  at  peace  with 
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each  other,  forgiving  ami  forgiven.  This]  formed  him  of;  but  Gebhard  remembered 
resolution  we  have  faithfully  kept,  and  I  have]  that  she  was  his  friend’s  wife,  and  had  the 
never  seen  another  week  of  buch  misery  as  i  generosity  to  flee  from  the  castle. 

1  have  been  telling  you  about,  and  trust  1 1  During  the  same  night,  another  knight, 
never  shall.  1  hepe  yon  will  find  in  your  i  less  scrupulous  than  Gebhard,  carried  away 
new  relations,  Kate,  all  the  enjoyment  we '  the  fair  castellan.  In  order  to  conduct  her 
now  do.  This  is  the  best  wish  I  can  offer  home,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  over  the 
you,  and  that  your  first  cross  word  may  also  Sehwarzwald.  Arrived  "at  the  top  of  these 
be  your  husl."  mount.sins,  he  stopped  to  refresh  himself ; 

_ I  his  armed  followers  watched  tho  safety  of 

'  their  master  and  his  pretty  victim.  Not- 
THE  FREYHERR*  DE  DEGERNAU.  i  withstanding  this  precaution,  a  knight  armed 
A  LEGENi>AUY  TALE.  I  cap-u-jiie  presented  himself  before  the 


The  village  of  Pfohren  on  the  Swabian! 
Danube,  now  a  simple  lordship  in  the  prin-  j 
cipality  of  Fnrstenberg,  was  fonnerly  the 
domain  of  the  Freyiierr  de  Degemau.  The] 
following  legendary  tale  is  related  of  Gebhard  i 
of  Degemau,  the  last  member  of  the  family,  | 
who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
sold  his  rich  domains  to  the  Duke  of  .Swabia.  | 
It  is  translaicd  from  the  French  of  the, 
Baroness  Aloyse  de  Cariowitz.  j 

The  Frey herr  Gebhard  de  Degemau  was 
one  of  tho  handsomest  and  bravest  knights 
of  Swabia.  One  d:iy,  his  companion  in 
arms,  Wilhelm  de  Kreidenstein,  who  had 
married  the  beautiful  Luitgarde,  invited  him 
to  a  tournament  that  he  was  going  to  give 
at  his  Iniri/.  Gebhard  arrived  the  last,  when 
he  entered  the  lists,  and  worthily  upheld  the  j 
honour  of  his  name.  When  he  bowed  the 
knee  before  Luitgarde,  whom  he  had  never 
seen  before,  and  who  distributed  the  prizes, 
tlieir  eyes  met.  Those  of  the  knight  seemed 
to  say  to  the  fair  castellan,  “  If,  in  order  to 
possess  thee,  it  was  only  neces.sary  tocomiuer 
the  inwvest  knights  of  Germany,  thou 
wouldst  be  mine and  the  languishing 
eyes  of  Luitgarde  had  the  appcar.ance  of 
answering,  “  Guard  thyself  against  braving 
useless  dangers,  for  already  my  heart  belongs 
to  thee.” 

When  they  opened  the  ball  togetlicr,  the 
fair  castellan,  who  felt  that  she  was  loved, 
found  means  of  conducting  her  knight  to  an 
empty  gallery,  where  she  owned  to  him  with 
her  mouth  what  her  eyes  had  already  in- 


r.avisher,  challenged  him  to  fight  with  him 
in  single  combat,  and  after  a  short  engage¬ 
ment  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  Some  of  his 
followers  shared  tho  same  fate;  the  rest, 
terror-stricken,  as  if  the  knight  had  been 
Satan  himserf,  fled. 

Luitgarde  recognized  Gebhard.  It  was 
easy  for  her  to  satisfy  him  that  she  had  been 
carried  away  against  her  will,  and  slie 
thanked  him,  as  a  chaste  sister  might  have 
done,  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  her. 
Encouraged  by  this  reserve,  the  freyherr  pro¬ 
posed  to  leave  that  place,  made  .sad  by  the 
sight  of  the  dead  bodies.  Chance  led  them 
I  to  the  source  of  the  Brigach,  where  they 
I  arrived  in  a  very  different  state  of  mind. 
Luitgarde  had  succeeded  in  making  him 
swe.ir  an  eternal  love  to  her,  and  she  had 
promised  her  lover  to  pass  her  life  with  him 
in  a  retreat  unknown  to  tho  rest  of  the 
world. 

Gebhard,  tormented  with  an  ardent  thirst, 
quenched  it  at  the  source;  in  getting  up 
hastily,  his  sword,  which  he  had  put  near 
him,  fell  into  the  water.  As  he  valued  this 
weapon  greatly,  he  was  eager  to  get  it  out, 
and  tried  repeatedly  in  order  to  save  it  from 
rusting.  What  was  his  astonishment  when 
I  he  s.aw  golden  letters  appear  on  the  blade, 
which  seemed  to  be  engraved  upon  it  under 
j  his  eyes  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  which 
I  formed  these  words : — 

I  “  Valonr  is  not  the  only  virtue  of  a 
I  knight;  he  who  marries  another’s  wife  is 
I  unworthy  to  carry  me.” 

I  “  Ah !  my  dear  sword,  whicli  so  many 


heroes  have  rendered  illustrious  ’.”  eried 


•  Frtfherr  signifies /ree  lord.  It  is  only  in  j  tPp  freyherr,  “descending  from  them  to  me, 
modem  times  that  this  title  has  been  re].U«Hl  by  J  .  aishoi.ourcd  thee'  1  will  avence 
bortm.  Ill  moat  anthentic  documentis  Uiey  use ,  '  cisnonourcd  tine,  i  win  atenge 

the  word  Fmyhei’r  in  Germany.  i  thee  . 
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At  these  words  lie  turned  the  .point  of 
Ills  sword  towards  his  own  breast ;  Loit- 
;;arde  uttered  a  cry  of  fright  and  fainted.  A 
beautiful  lady,  enveloped  in  a  long  veil,  the 
bottom  of  which  was  stained  with  blood, 
came  out  of  the  spring,  too  late  to  hinder 
(iebhard  from  wounding  himself,  but  soon 
enough  to  save  his  life. 

“  Foolish  man,”  said  she  to  him,  “  it  is 
not  blood,  but  tears  of  repentance,  which 
wipe  away  the  faults  of  one  guilty  in  the 
eyes  of  our  Master  of  all.” 

She  then  disappeared  as  she  came. 

Convinced  that  he  had  seen  an  angel,  the 
freyherr  made  a  vow  to  sell  his  patrimony, 
in  order  to  found  a  monastery  near  the 
spriug  where  he  had  seen  the  vision,  and 
to  be  himself  the  first  monk  of  the  monas¬ 
tery. 

Feeling  himself  slieltered  from  all  seduc¬ 
tion,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  Luitgarde  to 
herself.  She  opened  her  eyes  at  the  moment 
that  Wilhelm  de  Kreidonstein  reached  the 
spot  breathless.  He  had  followed  the  traces 
of  the  ravisher  of  his  wife.  Finding  her 
alone  with  the  wounded  Gebhard,  he  did  not 
doubt  that  she  had  been  delivered  by  him, 
and  he  thanked  him  with  all  the  warmth 
natural  in  such  a  case.  Too  generous  to 
accept  praise  which  he  had  not  deserved,  the 
freyherr  acknowledged  the  truth;  but  ac¬ 
cused  himself  only  of  infidelity  and  treachery. 
Affected  with  the  repentance  of  his  com¬ 
panion  in  arms,  the  Ix>rd  of  Kriedenstein 
pardoned  him ;  he  even  opposed  his  reso¬ 
lution  to  become  a  monk,  but  ineffectually. 

At  the  end  of  six  months  the  convent, 
which  he  dedicated  to  St.  George,  the  patron 
of  warriors,  was  so  near  its  completion,  that 
he  was  able  to  retire  into  it.  Very  soon, 
numbers  of  victims  of  fortune  came  to  share 
his  solitude  as  monks. 


Bed  Precipitate  Oistiiext _ Mix  thorouKhly 

a  drachm  of  flncly-puwdereil  red  precipitate  of 
mercury  with  an  ounce  of  simple  ointment. 

Priuisupiiers  have  puzzled  themselves  how  to 
define  man,  so  us  to  distinRUisli  film  from  other 
animals.  Burke  says,  “  Man  is  an  animal  tliat 
cooks  its  victuals;"  then  says  Johnson,  “The 
proverb  is  just— there  is  reason  in  roastini;  eftita." 
Doctor  Adam  Smith  lias  liit  the  case — “  Man," 
Bays  he,  “  is  an  animat  that  makes  iiairtains ;  no 
other  animal  does  this — one  dog  does  not  change 
his  bone  with  another !”  , 


ItOBEspiKr.RF.  ix  Love. — Love  itself  attached 
his  lioart  to  tliat  place  (his  lodging  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honore),  where  labour,  poverty,  and  his  retiring 
disposition  fixed  his  residence.-  Kleonorc  Duplay, 
the  eldest  daugliter  of  liis  hostj  inspired  In  Kobe^ 
pieiTc '  an  uttaclimcnt  more  scyious  and  more 
tender  than  that  which  he  bore  tojier  sisters. 
This  sentiment,  more  predilection  than  passion, 
was  more  a  matter  of  reason  on'tbe  part  of  Itobes- 
pierre ;  while  on  tiie  part  of  the  young  girl  it  was 
more  ardent  and  more  simple.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  could  tell  when. these  iifTeoUons 
first  commenecd ;  but  time  had  rendered  it  more 
sincere  on  the  part  of  Klconore,  and  habit  on 
tlie  part  of  Itobcspierrc.  This  attachment  made 
him  feel  ail  the  pleasures  of  love  without  Its 
attendant  pains— a  liappiness  without  distraction. 
It  was  tlic  kind  of  love  wliich  suited  a  man  thrown 
ail  the  day  amidst  the  agitations  of  public  life^ 
a  repose  of  the  heart  after  weariness  of  mind. 
“Of  a  great  mind,”  said  Robespierre,  speaking 
of  his  friend,  “  site  would  know  how  to  die,  as 
she  knows  how  to  love.”  This  inclination  for 
each  other,  avowed  by  both,  approved  of  by  tlio 
fiunily,  was  resi>ectcd  by  its  purity.  They  lived 
in  the  same  house  as  two  betrothed  persona, 
rather  than  as  two  lovers.  Kobespieire  had 
asked  the  hand  of  the  young  girl  ftom  her  parents. 
It  had  been  promised  him.  The  smallness  of  his 
fortune,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  hln- 
dereii  tlieir  union  from  taking  jilace  before  tlio 
fortunes  of  France  were  decided;  but  he  only 
hojied  for  the  moment  when,  the  revolution  ter¬ 
minated,  lie  would  retire  from  public  affairs, 
espouse  her  whom  he  loved,  and  proceed  to 
Artois,  where,  in  one  of  the  farms  yet  remain¬ 
ing  to  his  family,  lie  would  find  happiness  in 
obscurity. 

Comfortable  People _ Comfortable  pcoplo 

are  persons  who  are  at  peace  with  themselves  and 
with  each  other,  and  disposed  to  make  the  best 
of  everything  and  everybody ;  and  that  not  by 
the  dangerous  sophism  of  “calling  evil  good,” 
but  by  the  power  of  separating  good  from  evil, 
and  a  disposition  to  dwell  on  and  multiply  what¬ 
ever  is  lieneflcial  near  them.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  about  comfortable  people  which  has  an 
aflinity  to  goodness,  and  which  rciiels  evil ;  and 
thus,  without  any  ostensible  exertion  on  their 
part,  or  forced  behaviour  on  yours,  you  actually 
feel  not  only  happier  but  better  in  their  presence 
than  in  tliat  of  others,' though  more  highly  dis¬ 
tinguished  or  more  zeiiloiu  in  your  behalf.  That 
which  is  trua.ih  .voiPxbmes  forth,  to  meet  their 
truth ;  aim, that  piilcht  is  kind  in  you  flows  on 
witli  fAei^induIgentc;'.tAat  which  is  unselfish  in 
you  answ-eps’  to 'theiriihaircctiid  .conslderation  ; 
and  ypuvwofrid  assoon'thhik  of  pretenting  your¬ 
self  jit.the  Qiiecn's  Drawing-room  with  galoshes, 
waterproofs,  and  umbrellas,  as  of  bringing  before 
comi'ottablevpeople  the  harshness  or  suspicion 
wfthw^ch'' you  think  It  necessary  to  encounter 
thexorld  in  general.  You  know  you  will  not  want 
I  thefn _ Home  Truths  fox  Uofue  Peace. 


THE  FRUIT  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
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f  ^ruU  ani  ^lolutr  6arbcit. 

Uasch  is  the  most  important  month  in  the 
year  for  gardening  operations.  It  is  the  proper 
time  for  grafting  fi^it  trees,  sueh  as  apples,  pears, 
plums,  eherries.  The  stems  of  gooseberry  and 
currant  bushes  should  be  veil  ho^.  Any  young 
dwarf  pears  which  have  been  recently  planted 
against  wails  should  be  pruned  dow  n  to  a  few 
eyes. 

Now  is  the  important  time  for  sowing  hardy 
annuals,  which  should  be  raised  on  liglit  soils. 
Dress  up  your  flower  borders  which  contain  hardy 
bulbs  as  soon  os  they  appear. 

UVULARIA  GRANOIFLORA— LARQE'FLOWEREO 
UVULARIA. 


Root  tuberous;  stem  a  foot  or  more  in  Iieight, 
radical,  erect,  rtieathed  at  the  base,  brandling 
towards  the  summit;  petioles  flexuoso;  leaves 
perfoliate,  broadly  lanceolate,  undulate ;  pedun¬ 
cles  axillary;  flowers  pendulous;  calyx  none; 
corolla  yellow;  petals  six,  linear,  tortiiose;  sta¬ 
mens  six;  fliaments  short;  anthers  oblong, 
linear;  germcnobovate;  style  one, stigma  dlvid^ 
into  three  parts ;  nectar}'  a  cavity  at  the  base  of 
each  petal. 

The  genus  Uvularia  is  neither  a  numerous  nor 
a  showy  one,  though  tlie  species  flgured  (which 


is  the  flnest)  is  a  very  elegant  plant;  and  Is 
placed  in  the  front  of  a  bog  border,  the  soil  of 
which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  it,  will  odd  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  flower  garden  about  April. 
It  was  imported  from  North  America  about  the 
year  1802.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  may  be  in¬ 
creased  by  parting  the  roots  early  in  autumn. 

PRIMULA  AURICULA— AURICULA. 


Root  fibrous;  leaves  radical,  ovate,  dentate, 
base  entire;  stem  simple  radical;  flower  terminal, 
coiymbose ;  calyx  five  segments ;  corolla  mono- 
petalous,  cream  colour,  slightly  tinged  with 
yellow,  five  segments  eniarginate;  stamens  five; 
pistil  one. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Switscriand,  and  was 
introduced  into  this  country  about  the  year  159Q. 
It  is  the  parent  of  all  the  beautiful  varieties  of 
.\urlcula  which  are  now  cultivated  In  our  gardens. 
It  grows  low,  and,  like  many  of  the  genus,  is 
suitable  and  ornamental  for  rock-work.  Tlie 
I’rimulas  flourish  most  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  de¬ 
cayed  leaves,  and  bog  eartli,  and,  like  all  Alpine 
pl.mts,  require  a  pure  atmosphere.  The  leaves 
of  this  species  are  apt  to  vary  in  form,  the  margins 
occasionally  being  entire. 

To  Core  Disease  is  AretE-'niEES _ Drush  off 

the  white  down,  clear  off  the  red  stain  underneath 
it,  and  anoint  the  places  infected  with  a  liquid 
mi.\ture  of  train-oil  and  Scotch  snuff. 
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CURIOSITY  ;  OR,  THE  HARD  NAME. 

“  Wei.i,  it  is  certainly  very  mysterious !”  I 
said  Mrs.  Smith. 

“  Very  mysterious  indeed  said  Mrs. 
Brown. 

“  Altogether  beyond  my  comprehension  T 
said  Miss  Willowbough. 

“  Mysterious !  do  tell  me  all  about  it,” 
said  Mrs.  .Jones,  who  had  just  entered  the 
room,  and  heard  enough  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  to  convisce  her  that  scandal  was  its  i 
subject ;  as,  indeed,  she  might  have  known  : 
bad  she  been  deaf ;  for  wlut  other  subject  i 
had  been  started  at  Mrs.  Smith’s  for  a  twelve-  j 
month  ?  I 

“  Have  yon  heard  nothing  of  the  mysterious ; 
stranger?”  asked  Mrs.  Brown.  | 

“  Nothing.”  I 

“  Who  has  been  here  ever  since  the  day : 
before  yesterday  morning  7”  added  Jlrs. ' 
Smith.  j 

“  Not  a  word  I  How  remarkable  T  1 

“  And  whose  name  no  one  can  discover  ?”  j 
continued  Mias  'Willowbough.  < 

“  Wonderfnl !  wonderful !”  exclaimed  Sirs,  j 
Jones.  “  But  what  is  the  peculiar  mystery 
about  him  ?” 

**  A  great  deal,  I  assure  you,”  answered 
Mrs.  Smith.  “  In  the  first  place  he — he 
wears  a  black  coat  and  drab  pant.aloons  ; 
and  then,  again,  he — he — indeed,  his  whole 
appearance  has  an  air  of  very  peculiar 
mystery.” 

“  Bless  me  1  what  are  we  all  coming  to ! 
But  is  there  no  way  to  find  out  who  he  is?” 

“I  expect  Sliss  Vinegar  here  every  moment,” 
sud  Mrs.  Smith ;  “and  if  anyone  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  him  she  does.” 

“  What,  the  old  maid  ?  oh,  I  detest  her  1” 
said  Mrs.  .Tones.  “  She  is  so  terribly  inqui¬ 
sitive.  I  never  could  bear  anyone  wlio  is  so 
eternally  prying  into  the  affairs  of  their 
neighbours.  Then  you  can't  find  out  even 
his  name?  I  would  give  anything  to  know. 
But  here  conies  Miss  Vinegar,  perhaps  she 
can  tell  us.” 

Miss  Vinegar  poked  her  sallow  visage  into 
the  room.  She  looked  the  very  incarnation 
of  scandal — and  well  she  might,  for  it  had 
been  her  daily  food  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Miss  Vinegar  was  not  of  a  certain,  but  of  a 
very  uncertain  age,  varying  from  twenty-five 


to  forty,  according  as  you  took  her  assurance 
or  the  family  Bible  for  your  guide ;  and  the 
whole  of  that  time  she  had  passed  in  the 
laudable  occupation  of  investigating  and 
regulating  the  affairs  of  her  neighbours. 
She  bad  a  general  oversight  of  the  whole 
village.  She  knew  everything  that  ever 
happened,  and  was  positive  of  a  greiit  many 
things  that  never  did  happen.  Like  the 
glorious  sun,  she  shone  on  all  alike.  None 
so  elevated  as  to  be  above  the  reach  of  her 
tongue  :  none  so  low  as  to  escape  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  her  condescending  scrutiny.  But, 
alas!  the  most  distinguished  powers  are 
sometimes  compelled  to  remain  inactive  from 
the  wiintof  proper  objects  for  their  exertions. 
Such  seemed  to  be  tlie  inevitable  fate  of  Jliss 
Vinegar.  Possessed  of  every  facility,  and 
blessml  with  every  inclination  for  the  inauu- 
facture  of  scandal,  she  was  alarmingly  defi¬ 
cient  in  the  raw  material.  She  had  worked 
up  every  eharacter  within  her  readi.  With 
the  intuition  of  genius,  she  had  seized  upon 
every  incident  susceptible  of  expansUn,  and 
had  stretched  it  to  its  utmost  extent.  She 
had  done  everything  that  could  have  been 
done  ;  but,  alas  !  who  can  “  mako  bricks 
without  straw?”  Her  best  c.xertions  met 
with  no  enconmgement.  Nothing  irou/rf 
happen  out  of  the  regular  course  of  events. 
Everybody  went  to  church  on  Sundays ; 
nobody  was  extravagant  in  dress  or  dinner ; 
nobody  was  getting  married,  or  likely  to  be. 
Poor  woman,  she  felt  sure  of  that.  In  fact, 
there  was  nothing  worthy’  the  attention  of 
i  Miss  Vinegar;  and  people  began  to  fear  that 
for  want  of  any  other  she  would  attack  her 
own  character.  Never  did  anything  occur 
in  better  time  than  the  appearance  of  the 
“  mysterious  stranger.” 

Miss  Vinegar’s  researches  had  not  been 
attended  with  that  success  which  usually  re¬ 
wards  persevering  industry. 

“  The  landlady  knows  nothing  about  him,” 
she  said,  as  she  entered.  “  I  have  ascertained 
tliat  he  rises  at  eight,  and  drinks  two  cups  of 
coffee  without  cream.” 

“  Without  cream  T  echoed  Mrs.  .Tones. 

“  Yes,  without  cream.  I  was  very  parti¬ 
cular  in  my  inquiries,  and  the  information 
I  may  be  relied  upon.” 

!  “  Very  singular,  indeed !  Now  I  think 

'  cream  is  all  the  beauty  of  coffee.’’ 


“  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised,”  said 
Miss  Vinegar,  “  if  he  should  prove  to  be  the 
bank-robber  whom  we  saw  advertised.” 

“  But  he  is  a  dark  man  with  black  hair,” 
said  Miss  VVillowbough,  “  and  the  stranger 
has  a  very  light  complexion.” 

“  Nothing  easier  than  to  alter  the  com¬ 
plexion,  as  you  must  know,  Miss  Willow- 
bough,”  retorted  Miss  Vinegar.  Miss 
Willowbough  enjoyed  the  reput.ation  of  im¬ 
proving  her  complexion  with  pearl-powder ; 
but  she  blushed  through  itall,and continued — 
“  But  then  the  robber  is  a  large  man,  and  the 
stranger  is  tall  and  slim.” 

“  Nothing  easier  than  reducing  the  size  of 
the  waist,”  answered  Miss  Vinegar  sharply, 
and  glancing  at  Miss  Willowbough's  hour¬ 
glass  form. 

Keally  the  conversation  was  becoming  quite 
personal — so,  at  least,  thougiit  Miss  Willow- 
bough,  as  she  answered — “  But  there  is  one 
thing  he  could  not  alter.  He  is  evidently 
not  more  than  twenty-five  years’  old,  while 
the  advertisement  describes  the  robber  as  over 
forty;  and  your  own  experience.  Miss  Vine¬ 
gar,  must  have  convinced  yon  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  any  one’s  appearing  twenty  years 
younger  than  he  retilly  is.” 

Miss  Vinegar  began  to  mutter  about 
“  some  people,”  and  “  some  other  people,” 
but  w.as  interrupted  by  an  exclamation  from 
Mrs.  Smith,  which  drew  all  eyes  to  the 
window. 

“  There  he  goes,  as  1  live  !” 

“  See,”  observed  Mrs,  Jones,  as  the  “  mys¬ 
terious  stranger’’  took  a  long  step  to  avoid  a 
muddy  spot,  ”  see  bow  mysteriously  he  lifts 
his  foot  r 

Poor  man,  he  little  knew  the  interest  he 
was  exciting  in  the  kind  souls  wiio  were 
watching  him. 

“  I  wonder  if  he  is  m.arricd  ?”  said  Miss 
Willowbough. 

“  If  ho  is  not,”  said  Miss  Vinegar,  “  he 
will  not  probably  fancy  a  piece  of  paint  and 
wltalebone.” 

“  Nor  a  woman  old  enough  to  be  his 
grandmother,”  retorted  Miss  Willowi;ongh. 

“  There  !  did  you  see  Mr.  White  ?  Ho 
bowed  to  tbe  stranger,  so  he  must  know 
him.  1  will  knock  on  the  window,  and 
beckon  for  him  to  come  in.  I  will  in¬ 
quire  concerning  his  daughter,  she  is  in 


delicate  he^th,  you  know.  Indeed,  I  have 
some  preserves  for  her — a  capital  excuse,  is 
it  not  ?” 

Mr.  White  was  the  only  person  in  the 
village  who  h.ad  ever  been  known  to  keep 
a  secret,  consequently  his  popularity  with 
the  ladies  was  below  zero.  He  was  a  com¬ 
plete  anomaly  ;  he  could  enjoy  a  cup  of 
tea  although  not  sweetened  with  scandal. 
And,  really,  it  never  seemed  to  destroy  his 
appetite  for  his  own  dinner  bec.ausc  he  could 
nut  tell  what  constituted  that  of  his  next 
neighbour. 

“  Oh,  why  ditl  you  beckon  to  that  man  ?  1 
never  could  bear  him,”  said  Jliss  Vinegar. 

“  We  have  no  other  means  of  ascertaining 
anything  about  the  stranger,”  answered  Mrs. 
Smith.  “  But  what  objection  have  vou  to 
Mr.  White?’’ 

“  Because  he  is  so  very  impertinent. 
Would  you  believe  it  ?  No  longer  ago  than 
last  Monday,  I  saw  him  go  home  with  a 
covered  market-basket — strange  that  people 
will  use  such  things !  I  sent  Betty  over  to 
ascertain  what  he  had  for  dinner,  the  most 
natural  thing  hi  tbe  world,  you  know  ;  and 
what  do  you  think  he  said  ?  He  told  her  he 
should  dine  on  scandal,  and  were  it  not  so 
very  common  a  dish,  he  would  invite  her 
mistress  to  dinne.'.  So  impertinent !  and  to 
a  lady,  too !  1  declare  1  can’t  bear  him. 

Betty  found  out,  though.  He  had  a  salmon  ; 
it  couldn’t  have  cost  less  than  eight  or  ten 
shillings.” 

The  amiable  Miss  Vinegar  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  White  himself. 
Mrs.  Smith  was  very  kind  in  her  inquiries 
about  Miss  White’s  health.  Miss  Vinegar 
apologised  fur  the  impertiueiicc  of  her  maid, 
who,  she  declared,  went  oft’  without  her 
knowledge,  and  had  grown  so  very  inquisi¬ 
tive  that  she  expected  to  be  compelled  to 
dismiss  her. 

“  What  gentleman  were  you  speaking  to 
just  now?”  asked  Mrs.  Brown. 

“  Oh,  he — he  was  a  stranger.” 

“  Well,  what  is  his  name  ?”  was  the  eager 
question  as  they  all  prcssetl  round  him.  But 
none  of  them  observed  the  mischievous  smile 
that  played  upon  his  lips  as  he  answered 
with  assumed  hesitation,  “  I  really  do  not 
know — as  I  ought  to ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  exactly 
recollect  his  name.” 
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“  Oh  I  but  you  must  tell  ns ;  it  shall  go  no 
further,  1  assure  yon.” 

“  I  should  like  to  tell  you  ;  but  really 
there  are  some  peculiar  circumstances  which 

“  But  yon  certainly  would  not  hesitate  to 
inform  ns,”  said  Sirs.  Smith.  “  1  have  not 
the  least  curiotiti/  in  the  world,  but  1  merely 
wish  to  know,  that's  all.” 

“He  has  a  very  hard  name,”  said  Sir. 
White. 

“  Hard  name  ?  what  is  it  7  Stone  7* 

“  Oh,  no ;  harder.” 

“  Harder  than  stone  7  then  it  is  Iron,  1 
suppose." 

“  Harder  than  iron  7  impossible  !  Ada¬ 
mant  7” 

“  Harder  still.” 

“  Harder  tlian  adamant !  I  cannot  imagine 
what  it  is.” 

“  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  tell ;  but 
if  you  can  guess,  1  shall  not  be  respon¬ 
sible.  So  good  morning,  ladies,"  and  in 
spite  of  their  entreaties.  Sir.  White  made  his 
escape. 

“  NVbat  can  it  be  7”  said  Mrs.  Smith. 
“Harder  than  adamant!” 

“  I  have  it,"  said  Mrs.  Brown.  “  Heart." 

“  S’on  do  not  mean  that  the  heart  is  harder 
than  adamant  7”  said  Sliss  Willowbongb, 
with  a  sigh. 

“  I  speak  in  a  spiritual  sense,”  said  Mrs. 
Brown.  “  The  heart  is,  by  nature,  totally 
depraved,  and  until - ^ 

“  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  Pharoah,"  inter¬ 
rupted  Miss  Vinegar.  Many  other  names 
were  proposed  and  rejected.  At  last  they 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  his  name  must 
be  Diamond ;  and  with  this  opinion  the  ladies 
separated. 

Again  the  ladies  were  in  conclave  at  the 
honse  of  Mrs.  Smith.  Again  Mr.  Diamond, 
80  they  had  named  the  stranger,  passed  the 
window ;  and  again  all  eyes  were  directed 
towards  him. 

“  There !  he  has  dropped  a  letter  in  the 
street,"  s.aid  Miss  Vinegar.  “  Send  some  one 
for  it  while  I  keep  watch.” 

Mrs.  Smith’s  maid  was  immediately  des¬ 
patched  for  the  important  d'lcument,  while 
Miss  Vinegar  stood  sentinel  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  lest  some  more  fortunate  individual 


should  secure  the  prize.  But  her  caution 
was  needless;  the  maid  picked  up  the  letter, 
Mrs.  Smith  received  it  at  the  street-door, 
and  without  looking  at  it,  so  great  was  her 
haste,  bore  it  in  triumph  to  her  anxious 
guests. 

“  Now  we  shall  know  his  name,”  said  Miss 
Vinegar.  Mrs.  Smith  held  up  the  letter,  and 
read  the  snperscription : — “  William  Harder, 
Esq.” 


gtanagcinent  of  IjouscboliJ 


THE  LINNET. 


Tins  bird  has  a  (p'cat  many  admirers,  and  when 
rich  in  sone  is  deemed  vaiuablc.  It  is  customary 
amonK  some  people  to  bring  up  young  birds 
under  an  old  linnet,  remarkable  as  a  good  song¬ 
ster,  and  keep  them  in  the  same  room  long 
enough  to  acquire  the  variety  of  notes  and 
execution  of  its  master.  The  little  pupils  are 
reckoned  worth  two  or  three  guineas  eacli,  or 
even  more,  if  they  exhibit  any  unusual  power  of 
volec.  Coek  birds  are  distinguished  by  being 
much  browner  on  tlie  back  than  tlie  hens,  and 
may  be  further  known  by  the  seeond,  tliird,  or 
fourth  feathers  of  their  wings  being  w  hite  up  to 
the  quill ;  those  birds  that  are  brownest  on  the 
back,  and  show  quite  white  up  to  tlieir  quills, 
never  fall  of  I>eing  cocks.  Tlie  hens  have  a 
little  cast  of  white  and  a  little  brown  upon 
tlieir  backs. 

The  nest  of  the  linnet  is  usually  built  in  a  white 
thorn,  or  furze-bush :  it  is  eomposed  of  moss, 
Sic.,  and  lined  with  fine  down  and  sometimes 
horsehair;  the  hen  lays  four  or  live  wliitlsh 
CBIM- 

Canary  and  hemp-seed,  with  occasionally  n 
little  green  vegetable,  such  as  groundsell,  water- 
cresses,  and  chickweed,  is  the  usual  food  of  the 
linnet ;  their  cages,  as  indeed  those  of  all  other 
birds,  should  be  kept  particularly  clean. 
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Misbolu. 


Uk  that  cnvictli  maketh  another  man's  virtue 
his  Vico ;  anotlier's  happiness  iiis  tonnent. 
Whereas,  be  that  re)oires  at  the  prosperity  of 
another  is  a  partaker  of  tlie  same. 

Thk  triumph  of  art  is  to  make  your  Kood 
nature  subdue  your  censure;  to  be  quick  in 
seein;;  faults,  and  slow  in  exposing  them. 

Detkactiox _ Every  man  ought  to  aim  at 

eminence,  not  by  ]iulllng  otliers  down,  but  by 
raising  himself;  and  enjoy  tlie  pleasures  of  his 
own  superiority,  whctlicr  imaginary  or  real, 
without  interrupting  otiicrs  in  the  same  felicity. 

Maxxebs _ Manners  are  of  more  importance 

than  laws ;  upon  them  in  a  great  measure  the 
law  depends.  The  law  touches  us  but  here  and 
there,  now  and  then.  Manners  arc  what  vex  or 
sootlic,  corrupt  or  purify,  exalt  or  debase,  bar- 
barlse  orreflne  us,  by  a  constant,  steady,  uniform, 
insensible  operation  like  that  of  the  air  we 
breathe  in.  They  give  their  whole  form  and 
colour  to  our  lives.  Acconling  to  their  quality, 
they  aid  morals  —  they  supply  them,  or  they 
totally  destroy  them. 

Look  not  moumflilly  into  the  past — it  comes 
not  back  again.  Wisely  imjirovethe  present — it 
is  thine.  Uo  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  future 
without  fear,  and  with  a  manly  heart. 

Let  the  domestic  circle  be  the  scene  of  woman’s 
ministrations,  her  infant  group  the  subjects  for 
whom  she  legislates,  and  home  the  sphere  where 
her  intluenee  is  exerted  by  a  well-onlered  life 
and  godly  conversation. 

No  catechism  is  so  useful  to  children  as  their 
]iarents'  example  at  home.  It  is  the  briglitcst 
mirror  under  their  roof. 

Aff.vbilitv _ Instead  of  seeking  quarrels  and 

husbanding  debates,  endeavour  to  make  friend.s 
if  possible,  with  all  you  have  concern  with;  and 
this  can  be  effectually  doue  by  au  affable  and 
courteous  behaviour. 

1‘AssioN.s  like  wild  horses,  when  properly 
trained  and  disciplined,  arc  capable  of  being 
api>lied  to  the  noblest  purposes ;  but  when 
allowed  to  have  their  own  way,  they  become 
dangerous  in  the  extreme. 

UnoEit  makes  even  trifles  appear  graceful. 
Merit  and  good  breeding  will  make  their  way 
cverj-where. 

Value  no  man  for  his  opinion ;  but  esteem  him 
according  us  his  life  corresponds  with  the  rules 
of  piety  and  justice.  A  man’s  actions,  not  his 
conceptions,  render  him  valuable. 

Br  an  agreeable  and  respeetful  deportment  a 
good  reputation  is  gained. 

Be  always  receiving  or  doing  good.  This  will 
make  your  life  comfortable,  your  death  happy, 
and  your  account  glorious. 

Beware  how  you  become  personal ;  an  Insult 
offered  to  accident  or  deformity  is  rarely  for¬ 
given,  and  never  forgotten. 

I  |WuAT  madness  is  it  for  a  man  to  starve  him¬ 
self  to  enrich  his  heir,  and  so  turn  a  friend  into 
an  enemy  I  fur  his  joy  at  your  death  will  be  in 
proportion  to  what  you  leave  him ! 


A  Goon  Leaper. — A  known  wit  in  the  sporting 
circles  was  accosted  by  s  doubtful  friend  with. 
“I  see  you  have  an  excellent  horse!" — “Yes," 
rejoined  the  rider.  “  He  is  nothing  but  a  good 
one." — “Indeed I”  said  the  quiz.  “But  will  ho 
clear  timlierf’  —  “Yes,”  replie<l  the  horseman. 
“  Stand  up  and  he’ll  jump  over  your  head  in  a 
minute." 

Truth  oftev  spoken  in  Je.st.  —  Doctor 
(iraliam,  a  celebrated  <iuack,  while  holding  forth 
on  his  stage  at  Chelmsford,  in  order  to  promote 
the  sole  of  his  medicine,  told  the  people  that  ho 
came  there  for  their  good,  and  not  for  want. 
Then,  addressing  his  Merry  Andrew,  “  Andrew," 
said  he,  “do  .vo  come  here  for  want!"  “No, 
faith,  sir,”  replied  .Vndrew ;  “  we  have  enough  of 
that  at  home." 

ItEVPT  Axn  Needful. — “  I  say,"  cried  a 
fashionable  spendthrift  to  an  old  usurer,  “the 
ready  is  ncedfUl.”  “Triig,"  replied  the  usurer; 
“  but  the  needhd  is  not  ready." 

Which  is  llK.<iT?— It  has  Iieen  said  of  the  late 
cclebrateil  Itothsehild  that,  though  no  man  was 
less  lavish  of  hIs  money,  no  one  was  more  ready 
to  detect  a  love  of  it  in  others.  It  was  one  day, 
while  at  a  City  feast,  that  a  gentleman  obscrveil 
that,  for  his  part,  he  thought  venison  was  very 
gooii,  hut  that  he  loved  mutton  better.  “Ah, 
ah!  Iknowshvy!  It  is  becaush  he  doesn't  like 
to  pay  de  prishe— it  is  becaush  mutton's  theep, 
and  venshon’s  derr." 

Dixixo  WITH  THE  Dariiaxelles.— A  gentle- 
man  was  boasting  in  his  travels  that  he  had  been 
earessed  everywhere,  and  that  he  had  seen  ail 
the  great  in  Europe.  “  Have  you  seen  tlie  Dar¬ 
danelles  1"  said  one  of  the  company.  “Yes," 
replied  he;  “  1  dined  with  them  at  Gibraltar,  and 
found  them  to  bo  excellent  company.” 

A  PUNSTER  says,  “My  name  is  Somerset.  I 
am  a  miserable  bachelor.  I  cannot  marry ;  for 
how  could  I  hope  to  prevail  on  any  young  lady 
jiossessed  of  the  slightest  notions  of  delicacy  to 
turn  a  ‘  Somerset  1’  " 

A  .Sliuut  Mistake  ix  x  Letter _ The  Rev. 

.Sydney  Smith,  preaching  a  charity  sermon,  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  the  assertion  that  of  all  nations 
Englishmen  were  most  distinguished  for  gene- 
rosity,  and  the  love  of  their  $ptcies.  The  collec¬ 
tion  happened  to  be  inferior  to  his  expectations; 
and  he  said  that  he  had  evidently  made  a  great 
mistake,  and  that  the  expression  should  have 
been  that  they  were  distinguished  for  the  love  of 
their  epecie. 

A  PEDAOORCE  threatened  to  punish  a  pupil 
who  had  called  him  fool  behind  his  back.  “  Don't, 
don’t  I"  begged  the  boy.  “  I  won’t  do  so  again, 
never  1  I  never  will  speak  what  1  think  again  in 
my  life  I” 

How  romantic  young  people  are  when  they 
court  I  Till  girls  get  married,  all  they  thiuk 
necessary  to  happiness  are  moonlight  evenings,  a 
few  hollyhocks,  and  a  red  brick  liird-cage,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  honeysuckles  and  grape-vines. 
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THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING.— RECEIPTS  FOR  COOKERY. 


things  toortlr  iinotoiug.  I 

To  Ci.KAV  Burst  itKic.UT  .Stoves— corre- 1 
spondent  supplies  the  folloving  ;  Mix  half  a  I 
pound  of  cmery-)>owder  with  the  same  quantity 
of  toft  soap,  and  add  a  small  piece  of  soda. 
Mimmer  the  whole  together  for  two  hours. 

To  PitEsKRVE  Orasgeh _ Wholly  grate  or 

T>eel  the  oranges,  taking  off  only  the  thin  outside 
portion  of  the  rin<l ;  cut  off  a  i>iere  of  the  stalk, 
making  a  small  incision  at  the  place;  squeeze 
ont  as  mncli  of  the  juice  as  can  be  obtained,  and 
preserve  it  in  a  basin  uith  the  pulp  that  aocom- 
paiiiesit.  I'nt  the  oranges  into  cold  water;  let 
them  stand  for  three  days,  changing  the  water 
twiee ;  then  boil  them  in  fresh  w  ater  till  they  are 
sery  tender,  and  put  them  to  drain.  Make  a 
syrup  with  sugar  and  water  sufficient  to  cover 
tiiem,  and  let  them  stand  in  it  fur  two  or  tliree 
days,  and  drain  them  well ;  then  put  doable  its 
wt^ht  of  sugar  to  tlie  pulp  and  jnice;  boll  it 
together  until  the  scum  ceases  to  rise ;  then  put 
in  the  oranges  and  boil  tliem  once  more;  cover 
them  In  the  pots  w  ith  this  syrup.  They  will  be 
lit  for  use  in  a  week. 

To  Dkv  Flowers _ Take  some  fine  white 

sand ;  wash  it  repeatedly  until  all  dirt  is  remo>'ed, 
and  the  water  remains  clear ;  dry  it  thoroughly, 
and  half  fill  a  stone  dower-pot ;  in  tliis  stick 
freslily-gatliercd  dowers  when  they  arc  dry,  and 
cover  completely,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the 
leaves.  Place  the  vessel  in  the  sun,  or  in  a  room 
where  a  dre  is  kei>t,  and  let  it  remain  until  the 
dowers  are  perfectly  drj’ ;  then  carefully  remove 
the  sand,  and  clean  with  a  feather-brush.  The 
process  succeeds  Ipcst  with  single  dowers. 

To  Uestore  Colour  taken  out  nv  Acids _ 

Sal-volatile  or  hartshorn  will  suffice  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  may  be  dro]iped  on  silk  without  doing 
any  injury. 

To  Clean  I.AcquKn _ Make  a  paste  of  starch 

one  part;  powdered  rottenstone,  twelve  parts; 
sweet  <dl,  two  parts ;  o.xalic  acid,  one  part ;  water 
to  mix. 

To  Clean  White  Veils _ Put  the  veil  in  a 

solution  of  white  soaji,  and  let  it  simmer  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  siiuecze  it  in  some  warm 
water  and  soap  till  quite  clean.  Rinse  It  from 
soap,  aiHl  then  in  eloan  cold  water,  in  which  Is  a 
drop  of  liquid  blue;  then  pour  boiling  water  on 
u  tcaspoonfiil  of  starch,  run  the  veil  through 
this,  and  clear  it  well  by  clapping  it.  Afterwards 
pin  It  ont,  keeping  the  edges  straight  and  even. 

To  I*icelr  Ckleby.  —  Sei>uratc  the  stalks 
from  the  head;  clean  them  thoroughly,  and  put 
them  into  salt  and  water  strung  cnon^  to  bear 
un  egg;  let  them  remain  in  ttiis  fur  a  week  nr 
ten  days,  or  until  wanted  to  pickle ;  then  take 
them  ont,  wash  them  well  in  dean  water,  drain 
dry,  place  in  ajar,  and  poor  boiling  vinegar  over, 
to  which  any  approved  spices  may  have  been 
added,  as  is  usual  for  pickling;  keep  it  well 
covered  with  vinegar.  If  the  celery  Is  allowed 
to  remain  a  long  time  in  salt  and  water,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  soak  It  In  clean  water  for  a  day  or 
two,  chimglng  the  w  ater  occasionally. 


Jicttipts  for  (looliCrn. 

THINGS  IN  SEASON  FOR  MARCH. 

Fish —  Brill,  can>,  cockles,  cod,  cralis,  dabs, 
dory,  flnnnders,  ling,  eels,  lobsters,  mussels, 
oysters,  porch,  pike,  prawns,  salmon,  skater 
shrimps,  smelt^  soles,  plaice,  turbot,  whitings, 
tench. 

SI EAT — As  in  Febmary.  Grass-lamb.  Veal 
is  beat  A'om  March  to  Jniv. 

Game — Wild.fbwl  and  hares. 

Poultry _ Chickens  and  ducklings. 

Veurtables — Brocoli,  parsnips,  radishes, 
small  salad,  sea-kale,  and  spinach. 

To  Choose  a  Quarter  op  I.ayib.— Grass- 
lamb  comes  in  season  this  month.  In  purchasing 
a  fore-quarter,  which  is  reckoned  the  choicest, 
should  the  veins  be  bluish,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  sign  that  it  is  ft'csh ;  if  it  have  a  green  or 
yellow  cast,  it  is  stale.  The  hind-quarter,  to  be 
good,  should  have  no  smell  about  the  kidneys, 
nor  should  the  knuckle  be  limp. 

To  Carve  a  F'oke-Qdarter  op  Lamb _ 

.Separate  the  shoulder  from  the  breast  and  ribs 
by  passing  the  knife  under  in  the  direction  of 
<T,  6,  r,  d.  Place  the  shonider  so  cut  off  in  a 
separate  dish.  Then  squeeze  the  juice  of  a  lemon 
on  the  other  part,  and  sprinkle  a  little  salt  and 
pepper.  Separate  the  gristly  part  from  the  ribs 
in  the  line  e,  e  ;  and  help  from  either  that  or  the 
ribs,  as  may  be  chosen. 


To  DRE.SS  Salt  Cod _ Soak  and  clean  the 

piece  you  mean  to  dress,  then  lay  it  all  night  in 
water,  with  a  glass  of  vinegar.  Boil  it  enough, 
then  break  it  into  Hakes  in  the  dish ;  pour  over 
it  parsnips  boiled,  beaten  in  a  mortar  and  then 
boiled  up  with  a  large  piece  of  butter,  mbbed 
w  ith  a  bit  of  Hour.  Instead  of  parsnips  as  above, 
egg-sauce  may  be  scived  with  it,  and  the 
parsni]>s  sent  up  whole. 

To  Cook  Carrots. — This  fine  vegetable 
requires  the  greatest  nicety  in  the  cooking, 
otherwise  it  may  be  indigestible.  5'onng  carrots 
are  the  best,  for  they  only  take  one  hour  to  boil ; 
old  ones  take  two.  They  should  be  well  washed 
and  bruslicd  licfore  being  placed  in  the  pan,  and 
when  done,  which  they  are  when  they  feel  pulpy, 
mbbed  with  a  clean  roarse  eloth,  and  then  sent 
to  table  either  cut  in  half,  in  thin  slices,  or 
circular  pieces. 


THE  SICK  ROOM  AND  NURSERY.— THE  TOILETTE. 
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Ibc  aIooui  ;ul^^  lIurscriT. 

Lotiox  pon  A  SrnAix  or  Hritisk _ Add  to  one 

pint  of  ocetatcMl  lliiuor  of  ammonia  three  ounces 
of  siitrits  of  wine.  .Shake  well  together,  and  appl}' 
a  often  as  possible. 

To^Cuue  Cours. — The  cause  of  corns,  and  like¬ 
wise  the  torture  they  occasion,  is  simply  friction ; 
ind  to  lessen  the  friction,  you  Iias'c  only  to  use 
your  toe  as  you  do  in  like  circumstances  a  coach- 
wheel— lubricate  it  with  some  oily  substance. 
The  best  and  cleanest  thing  to  use  is  a  little  sweet 
oil,  nibbed  on  the  atfeeted  part  (after  the  com  is 
carefully  jiared)  with  the  tip  of  the  Unger,  wliicli 
sliould  be  done  on  getting  up  in  the  morning, 
and  just  before  stei>)>ing  into  bed  at  night.  In  a 
few  days  the  pain  will  diminish,  and  in  a  few  days 
more  it  will  cease,  when  tlie  nightly  application 
niay  be  discontinued. 

Fob  Cube  or  IIixoworm — Take  of  sub- 
carbonate  of  soda  one  drachm,  which  dissolve  in 
half  a  pint  of  vinegar.  Wash  the  head  every 
morning  with  soft  soap,  and  apply  the  lotimi 
night  and  morning.  One  teaspoonful  of  sulphur 
and  treacle  sliould  also  be  ^ven  occasionally 
night  and  morning. 

A  Stimulating  Wash  for  Slugoisii  Sores _ 

In  half  a  pint  of  lime-water  put  one  drachm  of 
calomel;  and  be  very  particular  in  shaking  the 
mixture  well  up  before  using,  as  the  calomel 
drops  to  the  bottom.  A  teaspoonful  of  laudanum 
added  to  the  above  quantity  Is  an  improvement. 
Dip  a  piece  of  lint  in  tills  mixture,  which  pnt  on 
the  sore,  and  conflne  with  a  roller. 

To  Make  Line-water — To  half  a  pound  of 
unslaked  lime  add  tliree  quarters  of  a  pint  of 
water.  Ihit  the  lime  into  an  earthen-pot,  and 
pour  a  little  of  the  water  upon  it ;  and  as  the 
lime  slakes,  pour  the  water  on  by  little  and  little, 
and  stir  up  with  a  stick.  The  water  must  be 
added  very  slowly,  otherwise  the  lime  will  tly 
about  in  all  directions,  and  may  break  the  vessel. 
In  three  or  four  hours'  time,  when  the  slaked 
lime  has  sunk  to  the  bottom,  pour  the  clear  fluid 
off,  and  put  in  stoppered  bottles,  away  fkom  the 
light. 

Scbatthes — Trifling  as  scratches  often  seem, 
they  ought  ueser  to  be  neglected,  but  sliould  be 
covered  and  protected,  and  kept  clean  and  dry 
until  they  have  completely  healed.  If  there  is 
the  least  appearance  of  Inflammation,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  uiiplying  a  large  bi-ead  and  water 
poultice,  or  hot  flannels  repeatedly  a|>plled,  or 
even  leeches  in  good  numbers  may  be  put  on  at 
some  distance  from  each  other. 

Necessity  of  good  Ventilation  in  Kikims 

LiouTED  wmi  Gas _ In  dwelling-houses  lighted 

by  gas,  the  frequent  renewal  of  the  air  is  of  great 
importance.  A  single  gas-burner  will  consume 
more  oxygen,  and  produce  more  carbonic  acid  to 
deteriorate  the  atmosphere  of  a  room,  than  six 
or  eight  candles.  If,  therefore,  when  several 
burners  ore  used,  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
escape  of  the  corrupt^  air,  and  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  pure  air  Crom  without,  the  health  will 
necessarily  suffer. 


foilfttc. 

Wash  to  Whiten  the  Naii-s. — To  two  drachms 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  add  one  drachm  of  tinc¬ 
ture  of  myrrh,  and  four  ounces  of  spring  water. 
.Mix  these  well  together.  Cleanse  your  nails  well 
first  with  white  soap;  after  which,  dip  your 
Ungers  into  the  wash. 

Lotion  ixir  a  liLuTciiEii  Face _ Uose-water, 

three  minces;  sulpliate  of  zinc,  one  drachm;  mix 
togctlier.  Apply  this  to  the  face ;  after  which 
gently  dry  It,  and  then  toucli  it  over  with  cold 
cream,  which  also  dry  gently  off. 

To  Cure  Warts _ Take  the  inner  rind  of  a 

lemon,  stccii  it  twenty  four  hours  in  distilled 
vinegar,  and  ai>ply  it  to  tlie  warts.  It  must  not 
be  left  on  the  part  nliove  three  hours  at  a  time, 
and  is  to  be  applied  fresh  every  day. 

.\n  Aumirarle  Cosmetic _ Pimpemel-water  is 

so  sovereign  a  beautifler  of  the  complexion,  that 
It  ought  to  have  place  in  every  lady’s  toilet. 

To  SWERTEN  THE  Bbeatii.— Chew  every  night 
and  morning  a  clove,  a  piece  of  Florentine  orris- 
root,  about  the  size  of  a  small  bean,  or  the  same 
quantity  of  burnt  alum. 

A  Pleasant  Perfltie  and  Preventive 

AGAINST  Moths _ Take  of  cloves,  carraway- 

seeds,  nutmeg,  mace,  cinnamon,  and  Tonqnln 
beans,  of  c-sch,  one  ounce;  then  add  as  much 
Florentine  orris-root  as  will  equal  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  put  together.  Grind  the  whole  well  to 
]>owilcr,aiid  then  put  it  in  little  bags  among  your 
elothes,  &c. 

Creases  may  be  removed  from  s-elvet  by  pass¬ 
ing  the  under  side  of  the  velvet  over  a  warm 
smoothing-iron.  Lot  one  person  hold  the  velvet 
tiglit,  and  another  pa.ss  the  iron ;  then  spread  ont 
tlie  garment  and  brush  gently,  yet  briskly,  wrlth 
a  velvet-brush. 

Ladies  Beware  ! — The  use  of  white  paint  as  a 
cosmetic  affects  the  eyes,  which  it  renders  paiufkil 
and  watery.  It  chooges  the  texture  of  the  skin, 
on  which  it  produces  pimples ;  attacks  the  teeth, 
destroys  the  enamel,  and  loosens  them.  It  heats 
the  mouth  and  throat,  infecting  and  corrupting 
the  saliva.  I-astly,  it  penetrates  tlie  pores  of  the 
skin,  acting  by  degrees  on  the  spongy  substance 
of  the  lungs,  and  inducing  disease.  Powdered 
magnesia  or  violet  powder  is  no  further  injurious 
than  by  stoi<plng  the  pores  of  the  skin ;  Wt 
this  is  quite  injury  enough  to  preelude  Its  use. 
The  best  cosmetics  arc  early  hours,  exercise;  and 
temperance. 

To  Make  Eau  de  Coloonf. _ Uectifled  spirits 

of  wine,  four  pints;  oil  of  bergamot,  one  ounce; 
oil  of  leiiiun,  half  au  ounce;  oil  of  rosemary,  half 
a  drachm;  oil  of  Neroli,  three  quarters  of  a 
ilraclim ;  oil  of  English  lavender,  one  drachm ; 
oil  of  oranitos,  one  drachm.  Mix  well,  and  then 
filter.  If  the.se  proportions  oro  too  largo,  smaller 
ones  may  be  used. 

Gnat  Bitfj* _ To  cure  the  bite  of  gnats,  the 

best  remedy  is  to  smear  tlie  part  with  olive  oil. 
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NOTICES  TO  COERESPONDENTS— CUPID’S  LETTER-BAG. 


Iloticfs  t0  (lomsponknts. 

Notice. — We  have  pleasure  in  announcing 
to  those  numerous  subscribers  who  complain 
they  arc  unable  to  procure  the  early  numbers 
of  the  Magazine,  that  they  have  all  now 
been  reprinted,  and  can  be  had  by  applying 
to  their  respective  booksellers  in  town  and 
country. 

Cloth  covers  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Bookseller,  price  9d.,  including  the  illus¬ 
trated  title-page  and  frontispiece. 

None*  RESPEcnNO  Chiquks.  —  Subscribers 
must  not  inclose  their  cheques  until  the  twelve 
numbers,  which  will  complete  the  volume,  have 
appeared,  when  the  cheques  must  bo  forwarded 
altogether  to  the  office,  with  the  name  and  address 
ot  each  party  sending  them.  One  month,  dating 
from  the  issue  of  the  twelfth  number,  will  be 
allowed  for  the  receipt  of  subscribers'  eheques ; 
nnd  those  who  up  to  that  time  have  not  complied 
with  this  regulation  will  have  lost  all  chance  of 
a  prize.  To  subscribers  who  complain  that 
cheque  B  bears  no  figures,  we  reply  that  all  the 
cheques  after  A  are  merely  lettered. 

*•*  All  communications  for  the  Editor,  books, 
tic.,  must  be  addressed  to  the  office,  18,  liouverie- 
street.  Fleet-street. 

F.  M _ Thanks  for  the  increase  you  have  made 

in  the  number  of  our  subscribers.  What  you 
allude  to  will  undergo  some  change  In  our  next 
volume. 

A  Wellwisiier  (Lancashire) _ A  crochet- 

purse  will  be  given.  Your  contribution  was  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

H.  C.  (Isle  of  Man.) — One  of  your  contributions 
we  accept  with  pleasure. 

ItuTH  (Peckham) _ To  make  “  Hardbake,”  put 

to  one  pound  of  treacle  four  ounces  of  butter, 
and  let  it  simmer  gently  over  a  moderate  fire, 
stirring  during  the  time ;  then  pour  into  a  well- 
greased  tin  or  plate,  and  let  it  cool. 

CoBisNA  (Bristol). — Smith  and  Dolier's  Copy, 
books  are  very  well  for  adults,  but  not,  we  think, 
fbr  children,  as  they  are  apt  to  cramp  the  hand. 

S.  H.  (Suffolk.)— In  history,  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  V’oltaire's  “Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Swe¬ 
den  the  diction  being  pure  and  correct.  For 
divenity  of  style,  study  the  letters  of  Hannah 
More,  Mrs.  Chapone,and  Miss  Jewsbnry's  writings. 

Amt  Mabkham _ ^The  hair  will,  we  fear,  be 

fbund  to  grow  again,  and  must  be  removed  by  a 
similar  application. 

H.  A.  Watkibs _ The  only  conditions  are  that 

you  take  in  twelve  numbers  or  the  volume  of  the 
Magazine,  and  that  you  conform  to  the  published 
rules. 

Katrlein'  Mavourkein _ Folio  129  is  the 

commencement  of  the  September  number,  and 


I  not  the  .lune.  A  wrong  wrapper  may  have 
!  misled  you. 

I  Abb  (A  Subscriber) _ The  best  musical  libra- 

rics  we  know  of  are  Cocks's  in  New  Burlington, 
street,  Jullien'sin  l{egent-street,andD'Almaine'i 
in  Soho-square. 

Buubztte _ Distilling  by  retort  is  a  dangerous 

process  to  the  nnlnitlate<l,  and  other  modes  re¬ 
quire  apparatus  for  the  purpose. 

Aobes  Park _ We  do  not  dislike  your  style; 

but  it  is  too  heavy  for  insertion. 

Ariel  (Southampton) _ Many  thanks  for  your 

kind  suggestion.  We  look  more  to  zealous  sup. 
porters  like  yourself  than  to  our  own  exertions. 


Cupili’s 

Claribsa  (Herts) _ “I  am  about  to  trouble  you 

for  your  opinion  on  a  subject  w  hich  gives  me  great 
unua.sines^  feeling  sure,  ft-om  the  kind  and  clever 
manner  in  which  you  answer  questions  put  to 
you,  you  will  give  your  careful  consideration.  A 
gentleman,  a  friend  of  my  husband’s,  who  visits 
us  very  frequently,  is  in  the  habit,  when  by 
chance  we  are  alone  together,  of  addressing  me 
in  a  tone  of  voice  and  In  a  manner  so  different  to 
that  assumed  in  my  husband's  presence,  that  I 
am  sure,  could  a  third  party  overhear  him,  they 
would  think  1  must  have  given  him  encourage¬ 
ment,  which,  as  a  wife,  would  be  censurable  in 
the  highest  degree.  How  can  I  notice  this 
cowardly  conduct t  Yo*  will  say,  ‘Tell  your 
husband  of  it,’  but  there  lies  the  difficulty.  My 
husband,  though  kind  and  considerate,  is  of  a 
Jealous  temi>er,  and  would  Immediately  fancy 
there  must  be  some  cause  for  his  ftiend’s  conduct. 
This  I  could  not  bear ;  for  my  husband  is  dearer 
to  me  than  life,  and  to  forfeit  his  good  opinion 
would  lie  almost  death  to  me.  Do  tell  me  how  to 
act,  and  you  will  greatly  oblige  a  correspondent 
and  admirer  of  your  nice  little  work.” — It  appears 
to  us  there  is  but  one  course  of  conduct  to  be 
pursued  by  Clarissa— the  next  time  your  hus¬ 
band's  friend  offends  in  the  manner  alluded  to, 
calmly  and  moilestly  tell  him  that  the  duty  you 
owe  your  husband  and  yourself  will  lead  you  to 
complain  to  him  unless  he  desist  from  his 
cowardly  conduct.  If  this  has  no  effect,  com. 
plain  to  your  husband,  who,  if  be  have  the  love 
for  you  he  ought  to  have,  will  at  once  forbid  this 
“  doubtful  friend  ”  the  house. 

Marian  (Whitehaven).  —  “Are  marriages 
equally  happy  where  the  man  is  the  youngest 
(about  two  years)  I  Though  the  parties  may  love 
each  other  very  dearly  before  marriage,  yet  may 
it  not  mar  their  happiness  after  marriage  t  I 
shall  feel  very  grateful  if  yon  will  endeavour  to 
make  this  point  clear  to  me,  as  I  feel  doubtful 
about  it.”— ^  much  depends  on  the  temper  and 
character  of  the  parties  concerned  that  the 
question  is  a  difficult  one  to  answer.  As  a  rule, 
we  prefer  the  preponderance  in  age  to  be  on  the 
man’s  side,  though  we  have  known  instances 
where  five  years  advantage  in  this  particular  on 
the  wife's  has  seemed  only  to  lend  her  additional 
charms  in  her  partner’s  eyes.  Gentleness  and 
cheerfulness  are  wonderful  preservers  of  yoatb. 
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THX  MAZURKA. 


Or  all  the  new  dances  which  hare  been 
introduced  of  late  to  our  ball-rooms, 
there  ia  none,  perhaps,  whose  character 
is  more  marked  with  spirit  and  originality 
than  the  Mazurka,  to  the  Polish  origin  of 
which  we  need  scarcely  refer.  The  ma- 
tnrka,  like  the  polka,  is  noW,  bowervr, 


perfectly  naturalised;  thanks  to  the  fa> 
Tourable  reception  accorded  to  it,  on  its 
first  appearance,  by  the  good  taste  of  the 
public. 

In  describing  this  dance  we  shall  confine 
ourseWes  to  pointing  out  four  principal 
steps,  which  enable  pupils  to  follow  the 
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time,  the  rhythm  of  which,  marked  as  it 
is,  presents  peculiar  difficulties  to  be¬ 
ginners. 

The  first  step  is  calM  the  fo*  glitsi,  or 
pa»  <U  mazurka. 

It  is  executed  by  ifnngiag  lightly  on 
the  right  foot,  lettiug  the  left  ^t  glissade 
forward  to  the  fovrth  position,  which 
employs  two  beats  of  the  ascasure.  The 
left  leg  is  then  taiasd  to  the  fourth  posi¬ 
tion  behind }  tliis  oeoapiM  the  third 
beat.  You  rscoasmenoa  with  the  other 
leg,  and  so  oa  for  the  rsst. 

This  step  is  called  the  mazurka  step, 
because  it  is  tbs  most  usual  one,  and  re¬ 
curs  incessantly,  whether  employsd  alone 
or  combined  srith  other  steps.  Pupils 
should  well  assure  themselves  of  its  exe¬ 
cution  before  undertaUag  alaps  more 
complicated. 

Tba  second  step  is  called  the  jnu  de 
haa/pu ;  but  H  must  be  understood  that 
we  speak  of  the  pas  de  basque  Polonais, 
which  is  executed  in  three  times,  in  order 
to  mark  the  measure,  and  not  of  the  pas 
de  basque  Franqais,  which  is  exaented  in 
two  times. 

For  the  first  time  you  spring,  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  leg,  as  in  the  French  st^  keeping 
the  changed  leg  up,  in  tbs  fourth  position 
before.  For  the  second  time,  yon  place 
this  leg  on  the  ground,  glidiag  itdightly  ; 
and  fur  the  third,  you  mams  a  eoapi 
under  the  other  foot,  striking  sharply 
with  the  heel,  and  lifting  the  subm  1^ 
again  to  recommence  ano^r  slap.  You 
muct  endeavour  to  advance  sasBy  in  the 
second  time,  by  pis  ring  the  foot  an  the 
irsoznd,  and  aosid  al  appeannee  of 
jumping  in  executing  this  step.  Ihe  pas 
de  basque  of  tha  manurka  is  made  by 
lengthening  without  crossing. 

The  third  step  has  been  called  the  jfot 
boiteux,  because  pupils  who  execute  it 
imperfectlyhave  the  appearance  of  limping. 

The  first  time  is  the  same  as  that  ^ 
the  pas  de  mazurka;  but  instead  of  lift¬ 
ing  the  right  leg  behind  in  the  third  time, 
you  strike  with  the  right  heel,  close  by 
(he  left  foot,  and,  at  the  same  moment, 
lift  the  left  foot  quickly.  The  heel  should 
he  placed  close  to  the  calf  of  the  right 
loot,  as  in  the  polka ;  this  step  is  slsrays 
parforsMd  with  the  tame  leg 


I  The  fourth  step,  called  the  pntPolunait, 

I  or  coup  de  talon,  is  performed  by  striking 
the  right  heel  with  the  left,  for  the  first 
time ;  for  tbs  aecond,  you  place  the  left 
foot  in  the  second  position  aside  ;  for  the 
third,  you  slide  the  right  foot  to  the  left, 
without  apringing,  and  strike  again  with 
the  heel  to  reconunence. 

This  step,  in  the  course  of  the  pro¬ 
menades,  ia  executed  only  with  the  left 
foot ;  in  describing  a  circle  it  is  made 
with  both  feet. 

Tire  position  of  the  foot  is  the  same  for 
the  mazurka  aa  for  the  raise  h  deux  temps; 
it  should  be  neither  too  much  bent,  nor 
turned  out,  but  left  in  its  natural  po¬ 
sition. 

The  beel-atrokea,  which  are  interspersed 
with  the  various  strokes  of  the  mazurka, 
and  which  are  even  amongst  the  necessary 
accompaniments  of  the  dance,  must  be 
given  in  time,  and  with  a  certain  energy, 
but  without  exaggeratioii.  Such  stroke, 
when  too  noisy,  will  always  be  consi¬ 
dered,  in  a  dmwif  room,  as  a  mark  of 
bad  taste. 

By  the  aid  of  the  fo«r  elementary 
Mtpa,  which  we  luma  j«a(  deacribrd,  n 
pupil  aaey  be  enabled  to  execute  what  in 
called,  in  tbe  mazurka,  n  promenade. 

The  promenade  ia  performed  by  hold¬ 
ing  the  lady  with  the  right  hand,  and 
making  ker  accompliah  a  fanciful  courae, 
in  n  long,  wide,  oblique,  or  square  diroe- 
tion,  according  to  tbe  space  allowed. 
Each  promenade  newt  be  ended  by  n 
ronnd  of  tbe  gentleman  with  tbe  lady. 

T»  pmfmm  thntonr  snr  place  the  gen- 
ttaman  mnet  stand  opposite  the  lady, 
draw  her  (nwarda  bim,  and  throw  her, 
with  a  certain  denaion,  on  his  left  arm. 
He,  at  tbe  same  time,  lifts  up  the  right 
leg  behind,  and  lets  it  fall  into  the  fourth 
position  in  front.  In  this  position  the 
gentleman  wheels  round  on  his  two  feet, 
rising  on  his  tiptoes,  and  changing  his 
position  so  as  to  hold  his  left  foot  in  tbe 
fourth  position  in  front.  At  the  end  of 
this  pivoting,  and  on  the  third  time  of  the 
bar,  he  lifts  his  right  leg  to  the  fourth 
position  behind,  to  recommence  the  step. 

When  tbe  gentleman  has  performed 


the  step  in  advance  four  times  contecu- 
i  tively,  be  changes  his  position,  by  mak- 
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ing  tkc  lady  paM  oa  bit  right  arm  and 
continuing  to  turnon  the  same  side.  He 
makes  an  attembU  behind  wkb  the  left 
foot  for  the  first  tiro  beats  of  the  bar,  aad 
then  a  rutoime  /mds  for  the  third ;  be 
also  executes  this  step  four  tiiaes  unin- 
•ermpledly.  He  then  takes  the  hand  of 
the  lady  again,  if  he  wishes  to  continue 
the  promenade ;  or,  if  the  promenade  be 
ended,  he  witlidraws  his  arm  from  the 
waist  of  the  lady,  as  is  usual  in  the  waltz. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  after  the 
gentleman  has  made  the  pat  tomb<f,  or 
falling  step,  in  advance,  the  lady  makes 
the  aitembU  tiuonne  behind  ;  and  when 
the  gentleman  begins,  is  his  turn,  the 
tuttmbU  tittonHt,  the  lady  has  to  make 
the  falling  step. 

Tlie  tour  siir  place,  one  of  the  most 
graceful,  but  also  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult,  steps  of  the  mazurka,  is  the  only 
one  which  is  not  to  be  varied  as  to  the 
motion  of  tlie  foot;  it  may  be,  however, 
executed  after  several  modes. 

Sometimes,  also,  the  dancer  throws  his 
partner  into  his  right  arm,  without  en¬ 
twining  her  waist,  and  makes  her  execute 
the  tour  siir  place,  as  heretofore  men¬ 
tioned,  This  method  has  something  in  it 
of  grace-  and  decision,  and  it  is  well  to 
employ  it,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
variety. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tour  sur 
place,  which  is  as  difficult  to  the  ladies  as 
to  the  gentlemen,  the  former  have  not  in 
the  mazurka  to  execute  steps  by  far  so 
complicated  as  the  gentlemen. 

In  the  course  of  the  promenades  they 
have  only  to  make  the  Polish  pas  de 
basque,  without  the  heel-stroke,  which  ] 
especially  belongs  to  the  gentlemen,  and 
to  introduce  into  it  running  or  sliding 
steps,  which  they  must  practise  so  as  to 
execute  them  with  great  quickness. 

For  the  general  rounds,  they  must  have 
recourse  to  the  fourth  step  above  men¬ 
tioned,  called  pas  Polonais,  except  that, 
instead  of  marking  the  heel-stroke,  they 
will  disengage  the  leg  towards  the  side. 

With  this  description  of  the  mazurka, 
we  conclude  our  “  Papers  on  Dancing.” 


'Tss  best  wsy  to  humble  a  proad  asaa  Is  to 
take  no  notice  of  him. 


DESTINY:  A  TALE. 

BT  SaRaK  STMOHOS. 

(Comelmdad  from  pag»  336.) 

GKRaLD  now  remembered  that  she  had 
more  than  onee  told  him  that  her  life  was 
uncertain,  and  that  years  before  an  English 
physician  had  pronounced  her  heart  diseased ; 
but  he  had  not  expected  so  speedy  a  ter¬ 
mination  to  the  malady.  To  give  the 
necessary  directions  for  the  interment,  which 
so  quickly  follows  death  in  such  a  climate, 
and  to  see  that  interment  properly  per¬ 
formed,  was  a  duty  which  Oerald  at  once 
undertook,  and  most  kindly  executed.  But 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  make  propw  arrange¬ 
ments  for  poor  Nina’s  future  residence,  now 
that  her  home  was  once  more  taken  from 
her;  and  long  and  anxious  were  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  'Oerald  and  Anna  on  that 
point. 

“  I  have  been  a  source  of  trouble  to  you 
ever  since  you  first  saw  me,”  said  Nina,  her 
large  sparkling  e^s  filling  with  tears,  and 
turning  on  Gerald  a  look  so  full  of  sweetnesi 
imd  gratitude  that  a  Stoic  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  resist  her.  “  Let  me  go  at 
once  to  England  with  Anna.  I  would  rather 
encounter  any  risK,  if  risk  there  be,  than 
give  you  fresh  trouble  and  uneasiness.” 

"And  do  you  really  wish  to  go,  Nina?’ 
replied  Oerald  in  a  tone  of  deep  emotion. 
"  Can  you,  will  you,  put  an  end  to  the  dava 
which  to  me  have  l^en  the  dearest,  tfie 
happiest  of  my  life  ?  If  so—”  he  stopped, 
the  remembrance  of  Frances  came  once 
more  before  him,  and  he  felt  that  he  hod 
betrayed  too  much  of  bis  real  feelings.  He 
looked  at  Nina;  her  downcast  eyes  and 
Unshod  cheek  spoke  volumes  to  his  heart.  One 
momentary  glance  he  caught  from  these 
^endid  eyes — it  was  too  much !  England— 
Frances,  his  plighted  word,  were  all  for¬ 
gotten;  and  in  another  moment  ho  was 
pouring  out  the  long  pent  up  afiection  o( 
bis  heart  to  that  fair  girl,  whose  feelings 
but  too  well  resixmded  to  his  own. 
knew  not,  dreamed  not,  of  any  obstacle; 
she  guessed  not  that  she  had  workeil 
anotlieFs  woe — that  for  hor  Oerald  was 
forfeiting  honour  and  truth,  or  she  would  have 
fled  from  him,  though  her  heart  had  broken 
in  the  struggle ;  but  as  it  was,  nothing  bat 
visions  of  perfect  feli.ity  floated  before  her, 
and,  as  her  not  lass  lovuy  English  rival  hod 
done — 

"Sbs  told  her  fore  with  vlrgia  pride,’* 
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and  fearlosslv  gave  her  troth  where  her 
heart  had  so  long  been  beetowed 

And  Ocrald  reiumeahome  that  night  in  a 
state  of  perfect  happiness ;  and,  now  that  the 
deed  was  done,  resolved  to  drive  away  all 
haunting  remembrances  which  would  come 
between  him  and  his  new-found  felicity. 
And  yet  there  was,  perhaps,  some  lingering 
fear,  some  sense  of  guilt  within  him,  which 
made  him  hurry  on,  evenmorethanwasneres- 
sary,  the  preparations  for  his  wedding,  and  in- 
du^  him  to  defer  any  communication  to 
England  till  he  should  have  taken  the  irrevo¬ 
cable  step,  and  led  to  the  altar  his  beautiful 
Greek  bride.  And  till  that  event  took  place, 
he  endeavoured  to  drown  the  uneasiness  with 
which  he  contemplated  the  hour  when  it 
would  be  necessary  to  say  to  Frances  and 
her  family  that  ho  was  perjured  and  faith¬ 
less,  by  drinking  in  deep  draughts  of  love  at 
Nina’s  side,  and  by  busying  himself  in 
assembling  every  possible  luiuiy  in  the  dwel¬ 
ling  which  was  henceforth  to  be  graced  by  her 
nrcsence.  Nothing  that  taste  could  invent 
or  aifection  prompt  was  omitted  in  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  reception  of  the  fair  girl, 
who  seemed,  indeed,  the  fit  inhabitant  of  the 
fairy-like  scene  to  which  Gerald  conducted 
her  after  the  ceremony  which  made  her  his 
own  for  ever.  Pour  Nina !  little  did  she  sus¬ 
pect  that  her  present  happiness  had  wrought 
another’s  misery.  Little  did  she  divine  the 
cause  of  the  shadow  which  at  times  rested  on 
her  husband’s  brow,  when  the  remembrance 
of  the  duty  which  every  day  became  more 
imperative  rose  up  between  him  and  his 
hMpiness,  like  the  firare  of  Zodkiel  in 
“^r  Freischutz,”  suddenly  appearing  be¬ 
tween  the  unhappy  Budolph  and  the  church, 
whose  pealing  organ  is  inviting  him  to 
penitence  and  prayer.  But  however  much 
the  peijured  lover  of  Frances  Bivers  shrank 
from  making  known  to  her  his  faithlessness, 
he  felt  that  it  must  be  done ;  unless,  indeed, 
he  vrished  to  add  insult  to  injury  by  allowing 
it  to  reach  her  from  others  than  himself.  And 
after  much  hesitation  and  rain  attempts  to 
write  to  her,  he  at  length  determined  to  re¬ 
quest  Miss  Campbell’s  good  offices  in  break¬ 
ing  to  her  the  tidings  which  he  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  communicate  himself  in  any  way 
which  could  palliate  his  own  conduct  or 
■often  the  suffering  of  Frances.  To  her  he 
narrated  briefly  hut  forcibly  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  acquaintance  with  Nina  Spar- 
talli ;  the  struggles  he  had  made,  the  misery 
which  he  endiued  before  yielding  to  the  power 
of  destiny. 

“It  wwld  have  bean  poor  justice  to  Frim- 


ces,  he  added,  “  to  have  given  her  a  hand 
without  the  heart  which  alone  could  have 
given  it  value  in  ner  eyes  ana  yet  I  bad  de¬ 
termined  to  do  this,  to  forget  Nina,  and  try 
to  feel  once  more  for  her  the  love  which  her 
beauty,  her  attractions,  so  well  deserve.  But 
our  destiny  is  not  in  our  own  hands,  and  it 
is  useless  to  struggle  against  fate.  Had  I 
obtained  the  leave  of  absence  I  asked,  or  had 
the  life  of  Nina’s  poor  hostess  been  spared, 
instead  of  now  being  my  bride  she  would 
have  endured  far  more  suffering  than  I 
would  fain  hope  this  letter  will  inffirt  on  one 
far  too  good,  too  confiding  for  mo.  Why, 
then,  should  we  be  blamed  for  conduct  which, 
after  all,  is  not  under  our  own  control,  when 
we  are  but  the  puppets  of  circumstances  over 
which  wo  have  no  power  P  It  would  be  an 
insult  to  send  any  message  to  Frances  herself; 
but  to  you,  dear  Miss  Campbell,  I  may  say 
how  fervently  I  hope  that  she  may  soon,  in 
some  more  worthy  object  of  a  love  most  pre¬ 
cious  in  itself,  learn  to  forget  me :  I  dare  not 
even  ask  her  to  forgive.  To  your  care  and 
gentle  affection  I  commend  her ;  and  would 
pray  you  to  accept  the  sincere  and  earnest 
good  wishes  for  your  own  happiness  and  that 
of  my  friend  Wentworth,  which  are  so  cor¬ 
dially  felt  by  Gerald  Sullivan.” 

M^on  read  this  letter  with  feelings  of 
equal  indignation  and  dismay ;  and  deeply 
as  she  resented  the  hear  dess  and  unprin> 
cipled  conduct  of  Gerald,  it  was  scarcely 
more  repugnant  to  her  pure  and  right-feeling 
mind  than  the  flimsy  veil  of  sophistry  with 
which  he  endeavoured  to  hide  its  full  defor¬ 
mity.  It  was  a  bitter  task  that  was  assigned 
her — to  reveal  to  Frances  the  destruction  of 
the  bright  prospects  of  happiness  on  which 
she  had  so  fondly  dwelt ;  and  to  tell  her  that 
the  hand  which  had  dealt  the  blow  was  hia 
whom  she  so  idolised,  whom  she  had  invested 
with  all  the  perfections  which  to  her  young 
and  guileless  heart  appeared  the  natural  ao- 
companiment  of  an  exterior  and  gifts  such 
as  he  undoubtedly  possessed. 

“  And  yet,”  thought  Marian,  as  she  muted 
ever  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  letter, 
“better  she  should  suffer  for  a  time  now 
than  have  endured  the  lasting  misery  which 
must  have  been  her  bt  with  one  who  consi¬ 
ders  himself  the  mere  puppet  of  destiny,  and 
no  more  accountable  than  the  spaniel  dog 
to  whom  Alice  laughingly  compared  us 
when  we  once  talked  on  this  very  subeet. 
Ah !  she  was  right  in  her  estimate  of  his 
character.  Would  that  her  warnings  had 
had  their  effect  1”  Long  did  she  ponebr  over 
the  best  mode  of  communicating  the  news  to 
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Fmooes,  whose  seniitiTe  and  paiiionate  na> 
tun  would,  she  feend,  sink  under  the  blew ; 
and  at  lenf^  she  sou^t  Mr.  Rirers,  and  as 
gently  as  possible  informed  him  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  (braid's  fetter.  We  paw  orer  the 
father’s  hurst  of  indignation  at  the  desertion 
of  his  child — the  bitter  reproaches  which  he 
poured  out  on  her  fsithless  lover.  It 
needed  all  Marian’s  eloquence  to  still  the 
storm,  and  induce  him  to  deliberate  calmly 
on  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  to 
shield  Frances  from  the  shock  which  awaited 
her ;  and,  after  much  deliberation,  they  de- 
termnied  to  send  for  Alice,  before  telling  her 
young  sister  the  contents  of  Gerald’s  letter. 

“  It  will  need  all  vour  and  Alice’s  skill  and 
care,  my  love,”  raid  Mr.  Bivers,  "to  enable 
the  poor  child  tb  bear  up  with  any  fortitude 
under  this  cruel  trial.  She  has  neither  her 
sister’s  buoysney  nor  your  quiet  firmness; 
and  I  confess  I  am  sadly  apprenensive  for 
the  result.’’ 

More  than  a  week  had  elapsed  since  Alice’s 
return  home,  and  Frances  had  now  received 
the  intelligence  of  her  lover’s  inconstancy 
and  marriage  with  another;  and  in  spite  of 
the  care  and  tenderness  with  which  it  was 
broken  to  her,  she  had  bent  before  the  storm 
like  a  broken,  withered  flower^-ao  hopeless, 
so  crushing  was  her  sense  of  misery.  Her 
Amcy,  imoginatioi^  heart,  had  im  been 
touched  by  the  fascination,  the  romance,  the 
devotion  of  Gerald  Sullivan;  her  love  for 
him  had  been  pure  and  ideal  as  a  dream,  yet 
deep  and  warm  as  her  own  passionate  nature 
could  prompt. 

And  now  all  was  over;  her  confidence  be¬ 
trayed,  her  love  renounced  as  valueless,  her 
plighted  troth  cast  back  to  her,  and  the  being 
she  had  so  loved  united  to  another  ere  he 
had  been  released  from  his  engagement  to 
herself.  Who  could  wonder  that  a  creature 
so  young,  so  enthusiastic,  was  unable  to 
resist  a  sorrow  so  deep,  so  sudden,  and  so 
heart-rending,  or  that  she  should  dre^ 
powerless  before  the  first  rude  blast  which 
luid  touched  herf 

It  seemed  hopeless  to  rouse  her  to  any  ex¬ 
ertion  ;  her  occupations  were  abandoneo,  the 
society  even  of  their  most  intimate  friends 
was  irksome  to  her;  and  though  her  manner 
to  her  own  family  was  sweet  and  gentle,  it 
was  evident  that  even  their  presence  was  leas 
welcome  to  her  than  perfect  solitude.  Only 
one  thing  excited  the  smallest  interest  in  her 
mind,  and  that  was  the  anxiety  of  Marian 
on  account  of  her  lover’s  prolonged  and 
singular  siletvw.  But  so  morbid  and  sensi¬ 


tive  were  the  feelings  of  poor  Frances  on  a 
suMect  which  touched'so  nearly  on  her  own 
sufferings,  that  Marian  strove  to  conceal 
from  her  as  much  as  possible  the  wearing 

rief  wdiich  this  suspense  occasioned;  and 

ut  little  idea  could  be  formed  from  her  calm 
demeanour  and  placid  cheerfulness  of  the 
sleepless  hours  and  sickening  fears  which  she 
endured  during  those  weary  weeks  of  anxious 
waiting. 

It  was  on  a  fine  September  monung  tliat 
Marian  entered  the  breakfast-room  earlier 
than  usual,  and  even  before  her  guardian’s 
appearance,  early  as  were  his  habits.  The 
daily  papers  lay  on  the  table,  having  by  some 
cha^e  arrivea  an  hour  sooner  tl^  usual, 
and  Marian  took  them  up  with  the  careless 
intention  of  amusing  herself  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  India,  however,  in  large  letters, 
soon  caught  her  eye ;  and,  breathless  and 
eager,  she  ran-  over  the  oolumn  which  bore 
that  heading.  That  column  contained  the 
news  of  a  sanguinary  engagement  which  had 
recently  taken  place,  and  a  long  list  of  kille 
and  wounded.  Ernest’s  regiment  had  been 
engaged  and  suffered  severely,  only  two 
omwrs  having  esci^ied ;  and,  alas !  the  name 
of  Wentwot^  was  not  borne  by  eitlier. 
Marian  devoured  each  line,  each  wi^,  with 
desperate  calmness ;  then,  sinking  into  a 
chair,  she  foil  back,  not  insensible,  for  she  was 
but  too  keenly  alive  to  her  misery,  but 
stunned,  bewildered,unconscious  of  all  around 
her.  And  in  this  state  was  she  found  some 
five  minutes  after  by  Alice,  who  had  gaily 
entered  by  the  French  windows,  her  huds 
full  of  the  fresh  flowers  she  bad  been  gather¬ 
ing,  but  which  dropped  from  her  grasp  as 
her  eyes  fell  on  the  pale  fi^^ure  of  Marian, 
who  uy  cold  and  rigid  as  if  struck  by  cata- 
fepsy. 

To  ring  the  bell  with  a  violence  which 
quickly  brought  her  father  and  some  servants 
mto  the  room  was  her  first  Impulse;  and 
then  she  applied  herself  to  the  restoration 
of  her  poor  friend;  while  her  father  soon  as¬ 
certained  from  the  journal  at  Marism’s  feet 
the  cause  of  her  sudden  attack.  By  the 
help  of  strong  restoratives,  the  young  girl 
was  soon  so  frtf  recovered  as  to  be  removed 
to  her  room,  and  laid  on  her  bed;  and  medical 
aid  was  quickly  summoned.  The  physician 
prescribea  a  cooling  draught  arid  quiet; 
and,  trusting  to  Marian's  good  constitution 
to  withstand  a  reaction  of  fever,  left  with 
a  promise  to  return  shortly.  Believed  from 
the  first  fears  about  her  friend,  Alice  now 
examined  the  fatal  journal,  and  eagerly  ran 
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over  the  account  of  the  eneageiacnt  in  which 
poor  Ernest  had  met  his  £^. 

**  Papa,”  the  suddenly  exclaimed,  rushing 
to  his  aide  with  a  cry  of  joy,  “  Papa,  these 
is  hope  yet!  See,  Ernest’s  name  is  among  the 
missing,  not  the  dead  or  even  wounded.  Who 
know^mt  that  he  has  escaped  and  may  yet 
IweP  1  will  run  to  pow  Marian,  and  give 
her  this  rag  of  hope,  if,  indse^  she  is 
sufficiently  sensible  to  understand  me.” 

“Stay,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mr.  Bivers, 
gently  detaining  her,  “  do  not  attempt  to 
buoy  up  Bforian  with  hopes  which  may  only 
bring  more  bitter  disappointment.  Have 
you  not  observed  how  the  fevensh  anxiety 
she  has  lately  endured,  has  worn  her  frame 
and  spirits  ?  Believe  me,  when  she  has  re¬ 
cover^  this  first  shock,  she  will  be  more 
calm  and  resigned;  and  it  would  be  cruel  to 
prevent  this  mevitable  result  of  eertamty, 
without  a  better  foundation  for  hope  than 
the  mere  fact  of  Ernest's  name  being  omitted 
in  a  first  hasty  report.  And  even  if  it  is 
true,  it  is  very  improbable  that  he  should 
have  met  with  any  other  than  a  prisoner’s 
fate— and  that,  among  ao  savage  and 
treacherous  a  race  as  the  Sikhs,  is  almost 
certain  death;  while  if  by  any  miracle  he 
should  escape,  time  must  bring  to  poor 
Marian  joy  and  consolation.  Be  wise,  then, 
my  love,  and  keep  both  hopes  and  conjectures 
in  your  owrn  breast,  1  intareat.” 

Aboe  could  not  but  confess  the  justice  of 
her  father’s  arguments;  and  yet  it  was  very 
hard  to  watch  the  calm  yet  deep  aorrow 
which  succeeded  the  long  hours  in  vriiich 
Marian  had  lain,  almost  in  a  state  of  stupor, 
without  speaking  the  comfort  which  the 
doubt  of  Ernest’s  fate  brought  to  her  own 
hopeful  nature.  But  she  did  forbear,  and 
Marian  mourned  her  lover  with  that  calm 
yet  deep  sorrow  which  such  a  loss  was 
certain  to  occasion  in  a  diaracter  like  hers, 
though  there  was  little  demonstration  in 
in  her  grief,  even  as  deep  waters  are  the 
calmest  at  the  surface;  and  it  was  touch* 
ing  to  watch  her  disinterested  and  noble 
efforts  to  conceal  her  soffenng  from  those 
around,  and  to  strive  to  appear  cheerful 
and  to  smile,  while  her  heart  was  aching. 
Alice,  however,  was  not  so  easily  deceived; 
and  while  her  afiection  for  her  friend  was 
deepened  by  these  new  proofs  of  her  unselfish 
nature,  she  was  unremitting  in  her  delicate 
and  unobtrusive  efibrts  to  soothe  and  cheer 
her.  But  one  good  seemed  to  arise  from  this 
^parent  evil,  and  that  was,  its  effect  on 
niaoet,  who,  for  the  first  tiaw  tinee 


OeraU’s  marriage,  waa  roused  to  suuie  ax* 
ortion;  at  once  by  sympathy  with  her  Criend, 
and  the  sight  of  her  heroic  fortitude  under 
a  trial  auemen  and  bitter  aa  her  own.  hho 
could  not  doubt  the  depth  and  reality  of 
Marian’s  fodinga,  and  inaesisibly  she  was  led 
to  reflect  with  some  selfrreproa^on  her  own 
weak  and  selfish  indulgence  of  sorrow,  re* 
gardlcss  of  the  pain  it  inflicted  on  thoaa 
dearesttoher.  Once  awakened  to  this  truth, 
(a  grand  step  for  the  romantic  Fisuacia),  and 
sensible  of  hsr  inferiority  to  her  friend  in. 
patientandgenerous  endurance,  her  naturally 
warm  and  generoua  heart  spared  no  effort  at 
once  to  imitate  what  abe  admired,  and  to 
oompmiaato  in  some  measure  for  the  anxiety 
her  friends  had  endured  on  her  account;  anil 
M  n^iid  and  visible  was  her  improvement 
in  cheerfulness  and  fortitude,  that  Marian 
received  the  only  consolation  of  which  abe 
would  at  that  moment  have  been  tusoeptible, 
in  the  consciousness  that  she  had  bera  the 
means  of  awakening  the  lovdy  dreamer  from 
a  state  useless  and  pemicioua  both  bo  mind 
and  body. 

•  n  •  •  • 

Six  months  had  passed  away  ^oe  the  In* 
dian  mail  bad  brought  sorrow  to  Marian. 
Campbril,  without  any  perceptible  change  in 
any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brook  L^ge. 
Marian  was  outwardly  but  little  different  to¬ 
ller  former  self.  Her  demeanour  waa  as 
tranquil,  her  devotion  to  those  she  loved  as 
disinterested  and  entire,  her  employment  of 
her  time  aa  constant  as  ever.  But,  to  an  oh* 
servant  eye,  to  Alice,  who  knew  her  so  tho¬ 
roughly,  there  waa  a  change,  greater,  perhaps, 
than  would  have  been  the  case,  had  its  out¬ 
ward  demonstration  been  more  violent  and. 
obvious.  Alice  watched  over  her  with  af¬ 
fectionate  interest,  but  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  consolo  or  even  touch  upon  her 
sorrow.  There  was  adepth  in  her  profound 
yet  resigned  grief  whicn  made  it  sacred  in 
her  frioiM’s  ^es ,  and  seldom  waa  the  name- 
of  Ernest  Wmtworth  mentioned  by  either, 
save,  perhaps,  in  some  momeait  of  unre- 
strainM  confidence,  when  Marian  would  give- 
way  to  her  usually  aubdued  feeling  and 
Alice  to  the  warm  sympathy  which  filM  her 
heart.  A  more  frequent  and  pleasing  topM 
with  both  was  the  rapid  improvement  in 
Franoes,  who  was  not  only  cUily  beeomiii^ 
more  cheerful,  but  vriiose  obaraotsr  began  to 
assume  a  far  more  healthful  tone  in  its  vitwa 
and  feelings,  without  losing  the  glnsring  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  keen  appreciation  of  the  noMe 
and  tba  beautifol,  which  had  been  its  peculiar 
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charm.  She  wu  atiU  a  poet  in  her  graceful 
fiucietand  glowing  imagmatiTenccs — ctill,  it 
must  be  confessed,  entertained  rather  an  in- 
convenionl  horror  of  the  little  meannesses 
and  commonplaee  every-day  to  bo  mot  with 
in  society ;  but  she  endured  them  with  most 
praiseworthy  patience,  and  was  actually  in 
some  danger  of  becoming  a  popular  person 
among  their  neighbours,  who  pronounced 
that  “  Miss  Frances  Hirers  was  vastly  im¬ 
proved,  anddid  notgive  herself  suchairs  as  she 
used  to  do  before  hcraffair  svith  Mr.Sullivan.” 

And  our  favourite  Alice !  How  have  these 
six  months  sped  with  her  P  Is  she  as  gay  and 
light-hearted  as  when  she  won  Frederic  £1- 
win's  love  ?  Not  quite,  perhaps — her  anx¬ 
ieties,  and  kind  sympathy  with  others,  have 
cast  a  slight  slutde  over  her  brightness ;  her 
vivacity  is  not  quite  so  sparkling  as  hereto¬ 
fore  ;  but,  in  compensation,  she  has  gained  a 
softness  and  gentleness  of  expression  and 
manner  which  give  a  new  and  irresistible 
fascination  to  her  appearance  and  character. 
She  had  steadily  ref  used  Frederic’s  importu¬ 
nities  for  a  speedy  celebration  of  their  mar¬ 
riage,  till  she  should  see  Marian  less  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  F ranees  once  more  restored  to  health 
and  cheerfulness.  Her  place,  she  £slt,  was  at 
home;  and,  with  all  his  impatienee,  her 
lover  could  not  but  admire  her  for  a  reiusal 
whose  reasons  he  fully  appreciated.  But  now 
there  seemed  little  reason  for  delay;  time 
had  done  all  its  power  could  effect  on  Marian, 
and  Frances  would  only  profit  by  being 
thrown  on  her  own  resources.  And,  at  tlie 
time  we  again  take  up  our  tale,  young  Klwin 
was  daily  expected  at  Brook  loHlge,  to  ar- 
jange  the  preliminaries  fur  the  long-deferred 
marriage;  and  with  him  was  to  arrive  im 
early  schoolfellow  of  his  and  ward  of  his 
father’s,  who  had  just  retumcrl  from  a  long 
tour  on  the  Continent.  The  fair  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Brook  Lodge  had  never  seen  Alfred 
Beauchamp  since  their  childhood,  when  he 
was  a  schoolboy  of  some  fourteen  years  old, 
chiefly  distinguished  by  an  extreme  buoyancy 
of  spirits,  and  ardour  in  ail  manly  spurts, 
which  characteristics,  it  appeared,  wore  pre¬ 
served  in  his  maturer  years;  for  Alice  had 
often  heard  Mrs.  Klwin  remark,  with  amused 
surprise,  how  strong  was  the  attachment  be¬ 
tween  two  persons  so  different  as  her  son,  and 
the  dashing,  animated  Allred. 

“  It  is  well  for  Frederic  he  secured  you  be¬ 
fore  Alfred’s  return,”  she  once  smilingly  re¬ 
marked  to  Alice ;  “he  certainly  wouht  have 
been  at  your  feet,  Your  vivacity  would  have 
eharmod  bimi  and  the  chances  would,  I 


fancy,  have  been  gvMtly  in  his  favour,  for  he 
is  as  lively  and  animated  as  yourself,  and 
altogether  a  brilliant  young  man.” 

Ance  did  not  contradict  ber  aunt’s  opinion; 
but  she  inwardly  thought  that  the  excellent 
lady  was  not  aware  of  the  affinity  between 
opposite  temperaments,  nor  how  great  was 
t^  charm  to  her  of  Fr^cric’s  lofty  and  re¬ 
served  character.  She  was,  howev  r,  a  little 
curious  to  see  this  much-talked-of  Alfred, 
and  looked  forward  with  interest  to  forming 
an  acquaintance  with  Frederic’s  dearest 
friend.  Not  so  Frances ;  she  rather  dreaded 
a  visitor  who  would  be  thrown  so  much  on 
herself  and  Marian,  since  Alice  would,  of 
course,  bo  too  much  occupied  with  her  lover 
to  liestow  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention 
on  his  companion;  and  she  secretly  wished 
that  “  Mr.  Beauchamp  bad  not  been  so  per¬ 
verse  as  to  return  home  just  now,  after 
lingering  three  years  on  the  Continent.  It 
was  really  too  provoking,  when  he  would  bo 
so  completely  m  the  way.” 

The  day  arrived  when  these  guests  Were 
expected  at  Brook  Lodge.  The  morning  had 
grail ually  worn  away,  however,  without  their 
making  their  appearance.  It  wanted  but  half- 
aii-hour  to  tlio  dressing-bell;  and  good  Miss 
Walters  was  becoming  somewhat  fidgetty, 
lest  the  viands  and  the  cook’s  temper  Aould 
be  spoilotl  in  consequence,  when  the  sound  ot 
wheels  was  heard;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Frederic  Klwin  entered  the  room,  aooom- 
panied  by  a  young  man  whom  ho  presented 
to  his  uncle  and  cousins  as  their  old  protfgS 
and  playmate,  Alfred  Beauchamp.  It  neerlra, 
however,  but  few  letters  of  recommendation 
to  obtain  favour  lor  the  stranger  in  the  eyes 
ot  most  persoiM.  'Tall,  and  extremely  well- 
formed  in  person,  his  chief  attractiou  lay  in 
the  brilliant  animation  which  sparkled  in 
evciw  feature  of  his  handsome  face.  It  seemed 
as  if  life,  health,  and  joy  spoke  in  each  glance, 
so  sunshiny  were  his  blue  eyes,  so  glowing 
bis  manly  complexion,  so  bright  Ins  smile. 
An  atmosphere  of  light  and  happiness  seemed 
ever  to  surround  him,  which  spread  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  all  around,  and  formed  a  singular 
contrast  to  tlie  thoughtful  repose  of  Frederic’s 
noble  countenance. 

Kre  the  dressing-bell  obliged  the  party  to 
separate,  Alice  bM  decided  she  sliould  like 
him  ot  all  things  for  a  friend,  but  that  ho 
would  never  have  touched  her  heart,  even 
had  it  been  free ;  Marian’s  smile  had  been 
more  frequent  a^  less  pensive  than  it  had 
been  seen  of  late;  while  Frances  was  in  s 
state  ot  absolute  indecision  whether  to  pro- 
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Doimoe  him  exceedingly  enimeted  and  bril¬ 
liant,  or  most  detestably  unfeeling  and  super¬ 
ficial.  But  this  uncertainty  soon  gare  place 
to  admiration  of  the  rariod  acquirements  and 
iafbrroation  which  a  long  residence  on  the 
Continent  had  added  to  BMUcbamp’s  natural 
quickness  and  talent,  the  soundness  of  his 
Tiews  on  different  subjects,  and  the  real  good¬ 
ness  of  heart  concealra  under  a  careless  and 
light  exterior.  By  degrees  his  evident  admi¬ 
ration  of  herself  so  far  won  on  her  regard  as 
to  induce  her  at  once  to  permit  and  even  en¬ 
joy  his  devotion  to  her  society ;  albeit  that 
devotion  was  by  no  means  exhibited  with 
the  openness  and  regardlessness  of  others 
which  had  marked  Oerald  Sullivan’s  atten¬ 
tions.  Indeed,  so  entirely  different  was  his 
manner  and  character  from  that  of  her  former 
lover,  that  she  neither  suspected  an^  deeper 
motive  than  friendship  for  nis  attentions,  nor 
compared  him  with  one  still  too  much  the 
idol  of  her  ima^ation,  while  yet  deriving, 
iaaansibly,  solid  benefit  from  the  bright  and 
bealthfu  1  tone  of  his  views  and  feelings. 

Marian  was  the  first  to  see  the  charm 
which  Frances  possessed  for  the  brilliant  Al¬ 
fred,  and,  though  somewhat  amused  at  the 
choice  made  by  the  two  friends  of  beings  so 
different  to  tnemselves,  she  most  heartily 
desired  that  he  might  replace  the  unworthy 
Owrald  Sullivan  in  the  young  heart  whose 
possession  he  so  evidently  coveted.  It  was, 
nowever,  only  to  Frederic  Elwin  that  she 
ventured  to  speak  on  the  subject,  fearing  that 
anyone  less  discreet  might  oetray  too  soon, 
by  word  or  look,  to  Frances,  the  real  feelings 
of  her  admirer.  But  to  him  she  expressM 
the  hope  she  entertained  for  his  ooasin,  and 
her  fears  lest  Beauchamp  should  be  prema¬ 
ture  in  his  avowal,  and  startle  Frances  from 
the  unconscious  pleasure  she  now  took  in  his 
society. 

“  Do  not  fear,"  was  Frederic’s  reply.  “  Al- 
fired  has  a  keen  insight  into  character,  and  I 
have  given  him  a  hint  that  my  pretty  cousin 
has  already  bad  a  fancy  (for  in  my  opinion 
it  was  nothing  more)  for  a  man  she  chose  to 
dignify  into  one  of  her  favourite  heroes,  and 
just  brntowed  on  him  the  admiration  she  had 
from  her  childhood  cherished  for  Bayard  or 
Max ;  and  I  am  much  mutaken  if  he  does 
not  feel  his  way  veir  cautiously  before  he 
frightens  his  shy  bird  by  attempting  to  secure 
her  in  his  net.  I  do,  however,  most  cordially 
join  with  you,  my  dear  Marian,  in  wishmg 
nim  success.  He  is  just  the  person  to  drive 
out  of  Frances’s  hcaa  the  fancies  which  have 
hitherto  spoiled  a  really  fine  character.’* 


FVederic  Elwin  was  rif^t.  Beauchamp 
did  wait,  and  did  go  most  cautiously  to  work 
in  accomplishing  the  desire,  which  Marian 
had  so  early  detected,  of  winning  Francos 
Bivers’  heart.  Nor  was  it  till  she  h^  become 
so  accustomed  to  his  society  and  attentioaa 
that  she  looked  naturally  to  him  for  advico 
and  assistance  in  every  dilemma,  and  con¬ 
sulted  his  judgment  on  points  of  tasto  and 
opinion  where  hitherto  she  had  brooked  no 
interference — till  he  believed  and  hoped,  in 
short,  that  her  esteem  and  regard,  if  not 
love,  were  entirely  his  own — that  he  ventured 
to  hint  at  the  existence  of  a  warmer  feeling 
on  his  part  than  friendship.  And  though 
Frances  shrank  from  the  subject,  it  was  not 
with  any  evidence  of  dislike  or  anger,  and  by 
degrees  he  won  her  to  listen  to  his  assurancea 
that  he  asked  no  more  than  she  could  giv»— 
her  esteem,  her  regard,  her  sisterly  affection. 
And  if  a  little  wiek^  conviction  that  the 
said  sisterly  affection  would  speedily  deepen, 
in  a  nature  so  ardent  and  impressionable,  mtu 
such  love  as  bo  coveted,  was  at  the  bottom  of 
this  moderation,  Frances,  at  any  rate,  guessed 
it  not ;  and  it  was  in  all  sincerity  and  confi¬ 
dence  that  she  at  length  gave  her  vows — not 
of  love,  but  of  friendship— to  one  well  worthy 
of  them.  And  with  equal  confidence  did  her 
father  once  more  give  nis  consent  to  an  en¬ 
gagement,  not,  as  in  a  former  case,  with  fear 
and  roservat  ion,  but  in  full  trust  that  his  child 
would  be  safe  and  happy  with  one  whose 
wholo  life  had  proved  mm  to  bo  true  and 
noblo. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  prepare  for 
a  double  wedding  in  the  early  summer, 
which  had  been  fixed  for  Alice’s  mairiage. 
But  one  grief  troubled  either  the  brides  el^, 
their  father,  or  the  good  Miss  Walters,  and 
that  was  for  the  noblo  Marian,  whoso  efforts 
to  join  in  the  general  joy,  so  strongly  in 
contrast  with  her  own  nereavemeut,  were 
worthy  of  herself,  and  most  touching  to 
those  who  loved  her  so  well.  More  than  one 
attempt  had  been  made  to  win  her  once 
more  to  love  and  happiness,  by  those  whoso 
character  and  position  might  well  have  en¬ 
titled  them  to  hope ;  but  in  vain,  though  in 
one  case  Mr.Bivcrs  bad  used  his  influence 
in  behalf  of  one  as  high  in  merit,  as  devoted 
to  Marian.  Hers  was  not  a  nature  to  love 
twice ;  and  so  deep  was  the  sadness  the  sub¬ 
ject  occasioned  her,  that  her  kind  guardian 
forbore  to  urge  her  further. 

“  Let  me  stay  with  you,  my  dear  sir,’’  aha 
said,  throwing  her  armayound  his  neck: 
"you  will  nera  a  daughter  when  Alice  and 
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FruMM  are  gone,  and  my  onW  happineis 
now  will  be  in  making  your*.  Let  mo  feel 
that  I  am  neceasary  to  you,  and  it  will  be  the 
sweetest  consolation  I  can  base.” 

"  But  when  I  am  gone,  my  child,  which 
must,  in  the  course  ot  nature,  be  in  a  few 
years?” 

"  Then,”  she  said,  a  tear  rolling  down  her 
cheek,  “  one  of  my  sisters  will  not  refuse  mo 
a  home ;  or,”  she  added  as  she  turned  away, 

I  shall  find  rest  and  peace  in  the  grave.” 

It  was  enough ;  and  all  around  her  saw  that 
Marian’s  heart  was,  in  truth,  buried  with 
Ernest  Wentworth,  and  that  her  dream  of 
love  was  indeed  for  ever  over. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  eventful  day  had  arrived  when  the 
listers  were  to  give  their  troth  to  those  who, 
tong  brothers  in  affection,  were  now  to  be* 
come  so  in  reality,  and  bright  and  glowing 
as  a  Slimmer  mom  rose  that  of  the  double 
bridaL 

Marian  had  suffered  no  hand  but  her  own 
to  put  the  last  touches  to  the  toilettes  of  the 
two  young  brides.  It  was  she  who  had 
arranged  the  graceful  veil,  she  who  had 
placed  the  orange-flowers  in  the  dark  ring¬ 
lets  of  Alice  and  the  fair  braids  of  her 
sister’s  hair;  and  if  a  short  spasm  ot  agony 
for  a  moment  contracted  her  brow  as  she 
gated  on  their  lovely  figures  thus  decked  for 
the  altar,  at  the  remembrance  that  happi¬ 
ness  such  as  theirs  was  once  promised  her¬ 
self,  it  passed  away  ere  anyone  had  marked 
its  existence,  and,  calm  and  loving  as  before, 
she  seemed  but  to  think  of  those  bright  yet 
tearful  brides. 

One  by  one  tho  carriages  containing  the 
large  assemblage  of  guests  had  driven  away, 
and  now  only  remained  the  one  which  was 
to  convey  the  sisters,  their  father,  and  Ma¬ 
rian.  In  a  few  moments  they,  too,  had  en¬ 
tered  it,  and  then,  for  a  time,  all  was  lonely 
and  quiet  where  bustle  and  gaiety  had  but 
now  reigned.  Scarcely,  however,  had  it  left 
the  gates  of  Brook  Lmge,  when  a  stranger 
accosted  a  young  girl  who  was  standing  at 
tho  little  l^ge  gazing  eagerly  after  the  de¬ 
parting  carriage.  It  was  the  granddaughter 
of  the  couplo  who  had  fer  years  kept  it,  and 
who  were  now  gone  up  to  the  church  to  sec 
the  yoimg  ladies’  weddmg. 

“Whose  wedding  is  that P”  asked  the 
loiterer,  a  young  msm  whose  appearance  and 
dross  showed  signs  of  travel  and  hardship, 
though  to  a  keener  eye  than  Janet  s  there 
were  indisputable  marks  of  gentle  manhood 
in  hia  air  and  manner. 


_  “Whoso  wedding?"  she  repeated,  with  an 
air  of  as  much  astonishment  as  if  such  a 
question  had  been  aaked  at  sight  of  the 
pageant  on  the  fair  British  Queen’s  wedding- 
uy,  “why,  the  young  ladies’  to  be  sure! 
Miss  Alice  is  going  to  be  married  to  her 
cousin,  and  Miss — ” 

“  But  that  was  not  Mr.  Sullivan  I  saw 
srith  Mr.  Elwin  in  the  open  oarriage  ?”  in¬ 
terrupted  the  stranger. 

“  Mr.  Sullivan !  La,  no,  sir,”  said  the  girL 
who,  though  brought  up  a  distance,  had 
heaid  all  tho  affairs  of  the  Rivers’  family, 
from  her  grandparents.  “  Mr.  Sullivan  was 
married  last  autumn  to  a  Greek  lady,  and 
poor  Miss  Frances  nearly  broke  her  heart 
about  it.  That  was  Mr.  Beauchamp,  a  groat 
friend  of  Mr.  Elwin’s,  and  a  fine  gentleman 
as  ever  was  seen;  and  they  say.  Miss 
Marian—” 

B;:t  her  listener  waitM  not  to  hear  the 
wisdom  of  tho  village ;  with  a  quick  “  good 
morning”  he  left  the  gate,  and,  with  n 
hurried,  uncertain  step,  took  his  way  to  the 
church.  “  O  woman,  woman,”  he  groaned, 
“  where  shall  we  find  constancy  and  depth  of 
affection  in  thee  ?  But  a  few  abort  months, 
so  few,  that  had  the  report  of  my  death 
been  true,  my  heart  would  scarcely  have 
been  cold  in  iu  foreign  grave,  and  Marian  is 
about  to  wed  another !  She  on  whose  truth 
and  love  1  would  have  staked  my  existence 
has  already  forgotten  mo!  Would  I  had 
indeed  fallen,  that  I  had  never  lived  to  know 
the  bitterness  of  this  hour !  But  I  will  sco 
her  once  more,  take  one  look  at  her  sweet 
face,  and  then — ” 

A  deep  groan,  almost  a  sob,  choked  his 
utterance,  and  in  another  moment  he  found 
himself  in  the  village  church,  where,  hid 
among  the  crowd  of  idlers,  he  ventured  to 
approach  the  altar.  There,  indeed,  knelt  two 
fair  forms  by  the  side  of  those  to  whom  their 
vows  were  about  to  bo  plighted ;  but  neither 
was  the  tall,  graceful  figure  of  his  Marian, 
and,  with  streaming  eye,  be  sought  her  among 
the  bridal  group.  She  stood  half  concealed 
by  a  pillar,  her  sweet  face  pale  as  her  white 
dress,  and  quiet  tears  falling  from  her  eyes 
as  she  looked  on  the  young  sisters  with  an 
expression  of  sadness  and  affection  which 
spoke  volumes  to  tho  gazer’s  heart.  Ernest 
Wentworth  could  bear  no  more;  he  rushed 
from  the  church,  and,  seeking  the  solitude  of 
a  thick  wood,  where  he  had  often  loitered 
with  Marian  in  days  of  yore,  he  threw  him¬ 
self  on  the  ground,  and  sobb^  in  very  glad- 
neu  of  heart. 
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The  breakfast  \raa  ever ;  the  brides  had 
retired  to  don  their  traveUinf'-costurae,  whem 
Mr.  Hirers  was  eammoned  from  the  room 
by  the  old  butler.  “  A  {(entleman  wishes  to 
speak  with  you  in  the  library,  sir,”  he  ssid, 
with  an  air  of  haste  and  agitation  which 
astonished  his  master. 

“But  1  cannot  see  him  now,  James. 
Surely  he  docs  not  know  how  I  am  engaged, 
or  he  would  not  even  have  asked  it.” 

“  Nay,  do  go  in,  sir  1  I  hope,  I  believe  he 
brings  news  of  Mr.  Ernest.  Do  ^  i^  sir !” 

Mr.  Hirers  needed  no  second  bidding;  he 
entered  the  room,  and  as  old  James  closed 
the  door,  ho  heard  his  cry  of  surprise  and 
joy  as  its  inhabitant  rushed  forward  to  greet 
the  guardian  of  his  betrothed. 

An  hour  afterwards,  and  the  yoong  brides 
had  driven  away,  but  not  before  they  had 
had  a  few  moments’  conference  with  their 
father,  at  which  oven  Marian  was  not  pre¬ 
sent,  and  there  was  a  bright  flush  on  the 
cheek  of  each  as  they  fondly  bade  her  adieu, 
and  whispererl  that  some  day  they  hoped  to 
see  her  as  blest  as  themselves.  Marian 
turned  from  the  door,  her  long-continued 
self-command  giving  way,  and  she  was  about 
to  seek  her  room,  there  to  give  vent  to  her 
feelings  unrestrained,  when  she  was  stopped 
by  Mr.  Hirers.  “  One  moment,  my  dear 
Marian ;  1  will  not  detain  you  long.” 

Marian  followed  her  guardian  into  her 
own  little  sitting-reom,  where  we  first  intro¬ 
duced  her  to  our  readers.  He  sat  down  on 
the  sofa,  and  drew  her  aflcctionatcly  towards 

hitn- 

“  Marian,  my  child,”  he  said,  “  you  have 
borne  up  heroically  under  grief  and  sorrow. 
Can  you  bear  with  equal  fortitude  tidings  of 
more  happy  import?  It  is  sometimes  more 
difficult  to  support  sudden  joy  than  sudden 
grief ;  can  you  prepare  yourself  fur  the  re¬ 
vulsion  ?” 

Marianonly  answered  by  a  pressuae  of  her 
muirdian’s  hand,  and  a  low  “  Tell  me,  doa* 

“The  Gasette  only  spoke  of  him  as  miss¬ 
ing,”  -Mr.  Hirers  replied,  “  and  I  have  just 
heard  sunt  news  that  he  not  only  escaped 
with  some  slight  wounds,  but  that  his  long 
imprisonment  among  the  Sikhs  is  about  to 
terminate,  and  that,  ere  many  weeks,  we  may 
look  for  him  here.” 

He  stopped,  attentively  watching  the  va¬ 
rious  changes  in  Marian’s  oountenanee,  but 
it  was  useless;  tor,  with  woman’s  quick  per¬ 
ception,  she  cried,  “  He  is  here,  I  am  sure  of 
it  I  Obi,  do  not  keep  me  in  suspense  I”  and 


in  another  moment  Bmest  Wentworth  hod 
rushed  into  the  room,  and  received  her  in¬ 
sensible  form  in  his  arms. 

We  pass  over  the  long  account  to  which 
the  trio  remaining  at  Brook  Lodge  listened 
with  breathless  eagerness  that  evening,  of 
Ernest’s  capture  by  a  Sikh  soldier,  his  long 
imprisonment  among  them,  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  escape  by  means  of  a  woman  whose 
child  ho  had  saved  from  the  bite  of  a  serpent. 
He  had  fallen  in  with  a  Malay  pirate,  had 
managed  to  get  on  board  an  English  sl^, 
and  actually  worked  bis  passage  to  bis  native 
laud.  All  this,  and  a  thousand  minor  par¬ 
ticulars,  were  repeated  again  and  again  to 
the  circle  of  loving  friends  assembled  round 
the  traveller ;  but  we  must  leave  thmn  to 
tho  reader’s  fancy  to  fill  up,  and  give  him, 
instead,  a  leaf  of  a  woman’s  heart, laid  open, 
by  Alice,  to  her  husband,  on  Marian  Camp¬ 
bell’s  wedding-day,  some  three  months  after. 

“  You  women  are  certainly  enigmas, 
Alice,”  ho  said.  “  Who  would  have  thought 
that  the  romantic,  passionate  Frances  would 
love  again;  while  Morion,  calm  and  self- 
possessed  as  she  is,  would,  1  am  convinced, 
nave  lived  unmarried  to  her  dying  day,  bad 
Ernest  really  met  the  fato  which  we  all  be¬ 
lieved  had  b^n  his !  I  cannot  comprehend 
this  anomaly  in  their  character  under  similar 
circumstances.” 

“O  man,  dressed  in  a  little  vain  philo¬ 
sophy,”  cried  Alice,  lifting  up  her  hands  in 
playful  wonder,  “  how  little  you  understand 
a  woman’s  heart !  Listen,  then,  and  1  will 
unveil  the  mystery.  F'rances  was  wounded, 
crushed,  by  her  lover’s  desertion ;  the  bright 
image  she  bad  formed  was  rudely  destroyed : 
her  love,  her  pride,  her  confidence— oil  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  rude  blow  she  then  received. 
What  wonder,  then,  if  she  was  willing  to 
find  consolation,  in  a  state  of  mind  like  this, 
in  a  warm,  devoted  love,  like  Alfred  Beau¬ 
champ’s?  while  Marian,  on  the  contrary, 
who  could  dwell  with  melancholy  delight  on 
each  memory  connected  with  Ernest,  whose 
affection  was  hallowed  by  his  supposed  death, 
shrank  with  repugnance  from  desecrating  it 
by  another  love;  and,  like  Thekla,  couhl 
say— 

Xhon  Holy  One,  coll  thy  child  away. 

I’ve  lived  and  loved,snd  that  whs  to^ay. 

Make  ready  my  grave-elotbes  :o-momw. 

“  Only,”  she  added,  her  countenance  resnm- 
ing  its  usual  archness  of  expresion,  “in  Ma¬ 
rion’s  easa,  wedding-favours  and  orange-blos¬ 
soms  hove  happily  been  more  nacosaary  than 
[  the  German’s  s^ud.  And  mduskily  far 
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your  theory,  dear  Frederic,  she  haa  not  been 
iloomod  to  exhibit  a  hving  proof  that  theie 
is  constancy  in  woman.” 

One  more  scene,  and  wo  will  drop  the  cur¬ 
tain  on  our  dnunati*  ftnenm^  and,  with 
tliom,  say  hrswrit-tB  oox  iisahiw. 

It  was  sums  thnaa  asnttta  after  ths' war- 
rin<^  of.  Ftanoas  Biaan^  and  tha  raand  ot: 
gaiety  conse^nant  0B^t6at  event  had  neariy 
terminated  in  riie-nei|jdx>urhood  of  Been;, 
champ  Abbey-  Still  a  Ibw  straggling  parties 
'Were  yet  to  be  given  in  honour  of  the  fait 
bride ;  and  one  of  the  most  splendid  was  a 
tioll,  which  was  to  asaemUe  the  county  faani- 
lies  for  many  miles  sound  at  the  house  of  a 
^Ir.  St  George,  a  gendemaa  of  immenae  for¬ 
tune,  acquired,  in  the  Beat  Indiea,  whese,  aa  the 
cadet  of  a  noble  iiunily,  ha  had'  been  early 
sent.  Accordingly,  a  large  proportion  <d 
furcignere  and  tlMelled  TCayiah  ware  alwaya 
to  be  found  at  Fleetwood;  iad,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  in  queation,  when  tbw  Beauohamps 
entered  the  room,  Freoneea  waa  not  a  little 
siruck  with  tiie  brows:  and  yellow  fhces 
which  everywheM  met  her  view — lo  unlike 
the  usual  inhaUtaate  of  an  Bngliah  dra  wing¬ 
room.  Sho  hvd  but  littie  time  to  wonder, 
however,  era  the  waa  called  on  to  open  the 
ball  with  one  of  the  mllow  individuals  in 
question,  and  was  aomi  quietly  listening  to 
the  poetic  and  somewhat  florid  comnliments 
of  her  partner  during  the  intervalaof  the 
dance. 

“  Ifothing  atrikaa  me  more,  on  a  iwtura  to 
England  a^er  some  yaara  of  absence,”  re¬ 
marked  the  gentleman,  who  had  been  mtro- 
duced  to  her  as  Sic  Bsney  Bnllan,  "  than  the 
fresh  complexion  and  hamspare^  skins  of 
our  fair  countrywomen;  itia  so  lingular  a 
contrast  to  tha-  colourlew  and  often  sallow 
skins  of  the  dangbtem  <d  more  glowing 
climes.  In  Am  thin  in  almost  univeiaar, 
and  even  in  tha  ifcwhhaen.  ceiaatriea  of 
Europe  the  eaaae  ahienewaf  eg  beauty  of 
complmian  pBovaSs.’*' 

‘‘You  have  teveBbA  a,  jpnah  dhat,  no 
doubt  ?”  said  Franaea  impdfang^. 

‘‘  I  have  only  agant  tSeo  sammsrs  hi  Eng¬ 
land  foe  tbe  laiUtm  jssaiC*  rsfdM  her  oom- 
paniom  ‘‘I  hare  baesis  ataaoAevery  variety 
of  clima — Ikom  Has  inrigotating  cold  of 
Canada,  to  tha  enervating  /hr  airats  heat 
of  Conetantineple,  whM  waa  tha  laaS 
place  I  visited  in  my  wanderings.  And,  by 
the  way,  while  there  I  met  with  an  exoeption 
to  tho  rule  of  which  I  was  speaking  just  now, 
in  n  beautiful  Greek  lady,  married  to  one  of 
our  •nothin,  nMr.  Sullivaik,  who  haaaa  pure 


and  transparent  complexion  as  any  I  see 
around  me.” 

And  his  glance  appropriated  to  his  fair 
partner  the  compliment,  which  niig|it  other- 
wiaa  have  bcoien  more  general  apgUdition. 
llrimoes  hod  koog  laaint  1b  look  on  Obrald 
Sullivan  as  ha  dMcved;.  hat  tawmnan  can 
rarely  hear  the  Bama'Of  one-  eha  hns  once 
loved  without  mane  mtareati  and  emation, 
anditwaaemunitDor  two  are  ahr  inquired, 
”  And  »  this  Uaaaty  aa  nharming  as  ^e  it 
aOc?" 

‘‘  I  only  taw  her  twice,”  said  Sir  Henry. 
‘‘She  goes  butt  little  into  society,  and  her 
maamera  ars  axtraniely  netiring  and  timid; 
but  tho  expreaaionof  nor  oountonanoe  isvery 
sweat,  thougia  aadt  I  was  so  intereated  in 
her  t^tr  I  rmtdo  many  inquiries  idraut  her, 
and  I  fear  her  fate  is  not  n  very  happy  one. 
'Than  were  some  circumatanoea  a^ub  the 
marriage,  I  was  told,  whkh  somewhat  lowered 
her  husband  in  the  favourof  the  ambassador, 
and  injured  his  thir  proqmcta;  and  whethelr 
from  that  circumstance  or  (as  it  was  hinted) 
a  rather  inconstant  disposition,  Mr.  Sullivan 
is  now  both  careless  snd  indifferent  to  his 
lovely  wife.  And  this  I  can  too  well  believe 
to  be  the  case;  for  there  was  a  discontented, 
restless  expression  in  his  very  aristoeratic 
features,  and  a  deep  sadness  in  her  eountc- 
nonce  and  voice,  which  conflrmcd  the  ira- 
piession  generally  entertained  among  tbe 
few  BnglUh  there.” 

A  turn  in  the  danre  now.  intemipted.  the 
oonversation  for  a  few  minutes,  au  when 
again  in  repose,Sir  Hcniy,to  Franeee’  great 
relief  did  not  renew  the  subjeot.  But  what 
■he  had  beard  sank  deep  into  her  heart;  and 
in  bes  oritons  that  nightsha  mingled  prayers 
for  the  sweet,  suffenng  Kina,  with  fervent 
gratitude  for  her  own  happier  lot,  and  that, 
m  spite  of  her  own  wiltm.  snd  blind  attach¬ 
ment,  she  hod  been  saved  from  tiie  ausevable 
fete  of  being  wife  to  one  who,  unraatrained 
by  religion  and  principle,  waa  tho  slave  of 
hif  own  passions  and  impnlaae  the  puppet 
of  ciroumatancee,  tbe  victim  of  ahiina  talicf 
in  Dmiiut. 


Wab  Kiuo  TO  FtnoaTTV  Wtvaa.— 4f  aoyttiing 
can  justify  a  man  ftar  aametimss  thinking  os  pat¬ 
ting  away  hit  wife,  it  is  when,  despite  of  con- 
tinaablntrvaty  ami  admonition,  **  vbe  is  eftroys 
putting  sway  his  things," — Home  Truths  /or 
//ome  P*act. 

It  ever  yon  mtdee  lore  to  a  widow  who  has  a 
daughter  twenty  years  ynonevr  than  hegrsell, 
hoain  dtelocmg  that  jroa  thought  they  ware 
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lOHO  WIKDOW  CCKTAIH  IN  SQUAU  CBOCHET. 

Tbis  Pattern  will  require  no  deaenption,  the  worker  haring  onlf  to  count  the 
arcordingl}-— the  pattern  to  be  repMted  firom  the  white  line  on  the  front  edge,  ai 
liner  onlf  difference  being  that  it  ia  reretaed  to  taka  awaj  anr  formality ;  tJia 
br  ao  doing,  will  in  the  second  row  bend  the  contrary  wn/i  as  indicated  ia  the  En| 
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I  .  PKIZE  COMPOSITIONS.— No.  IIL 

1  BUSES  TO  B1  OBMBTIS  BT  THOtt  WHO  COKPBTB 
I  BOB  THB  BBUB  A^BBBUBO  BUB  TUB  BB8T 

(  COMBOSmoW. 

il.  That  ladiei  onlf  b*  deemed  eligible  to  com¬ 
pete. 

2.  That  a  prise,  with  a  certificate  of  merit," 
be  awarded  to  the  anther  of  the  beat  compoei- 

!!  taon;  and  that  “oertificaUa  of  merit"  bo  given 
to  writers  wliose  papers  entitle  them  to  this 
distinction.  Aoj  ladf  to  whom  (Am  such  oar- 
tifimtea  may  be  awarded  durimg  the  progress  of 
the  Tolome,  to  be  entitled  to  a  prise  in  addition. 

ISv  All  manuscripts  to  be  written  legibly  on 
one  aide  only  of  the  paper. 

^  The  real  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to 

I  accompany  each  US.,  which  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence,  should  anch  a  wish  be  expressed. 

6.  No  MSS.  to  be  returned. 

I  8,  The  lOtli  of  each  month  to  be  considered 
the  latest  day  for  receiving  MSS.,  which  mutt 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  marked  on  tlie  ont- 
side  “  Priae  Composition." 

The  Editor  is  most  ksppj  to  find,  from  the 
number  of  excellent  papers  receired  this 
menth  on  the  “  Influence  of  a  Mother’s 
Tcadiing  in  After-life,”  Ac.,  that  it  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  evident  interest  to,  and  un«  (Italy 
appreciated  by,  his  fair  friends.  Although 
the  competitors  are  not  quite  so  numerous 
as  in  the  former  instance,  yet  the  oontribu- 
tiona  are  of  a  higher  order.  If  the  idoee  so 
wmll  coiiTeyod  should  be  squally  well  carried 
eat  by  those  who  hoee  fhvoutvd  him  with 
their  productions,  be  prophccios  that  mudi 
good  will  accrue  to  a  future  generation  when 
these  daughters  of  Encfand'  shall,  in  their 
turn,  have  beoome  motheie.  In  the  present 
ease  the  prize  is  awarded  to'  “  Dobothbb," 
ef  HoBton,  and  **  (xirtificates  of  merit”  to 
to  Mis.  C.  A.  G.  (Ipswich),  £bt(II8TIBB 
(Hounslow),  Miss  T.  (Goiubero’),  and 
Alucb  (Lichfield). 

Complaint  has  been  made  that,  owing  to 
the  shortness  of  time  allowed  from  the 
Mmouncement  of  the  subject  chosen  until 
the  ptnnou  when  the  papers  should  be  sent 
in.  toe  writers  have  not  a  fair  opportunity 
afforded  them  fur  research,  Ac.  So  anxious 
is  the  Editor  to  encourage  dawning  talent 
oad  give  every  facility  to  youthftil  aspirants, 
that,  oa  tho  cummencementof  a  new  volume, 
be  announces  (Aree-sulgccts  fur  composition, 
ene  subject  to  appear  m  each  of  the  three 
first  numbers  of  the  new  volume ;  so  that 
lachee  onxiuus  to  compete  may  now  have  time 
and  opportunity  afforded  them  for  doing  so. 
Xha  subjecte  chosen  are  the  faUowing; — 


1. — “  Fomale  Heroism,  esesaplified  by  Anec¬ 
dotes.” 

9. — “Woman’s  Social  Position  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  cimtrusted  with  the 
present.” 

3. — “  The  Lady  and  the  Bee,”  in  rhyme,  each 
verso  to  contqin  eight  lines.  Tliif 
moral  intended  to  be  conveyed  is,  tlio 
necessity  of  industry. 

os  THE  ISFLUESCB  OP  A  MOTHKl’s  TEACH- 
ISO  IS  AFTER-UFK. 

ILIUSTBXTED  BY  UISIOBICAl,  BXXMrLBS. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime ; 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
footstepa  on  the  sands  of  time. 

LoHQFBLtoW. 

Is  tho  histories  of  those  men  who  have 
risen  to  groBt,cmmcnce»  it  is  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  that  tlie  majority  havo  been  strongly 
influonced  in  their  maturer  years  by  the 
lessons  inculcated,  the  stimulus  given  to  their 
first  intellectual  efforts,  and  the  mural  teach¬ 
ing  of  a  devoted  mother.  It  would  seem, 
indeed  (particularly  in  the  case  of  an  only 
son),  that  female  energies,  properly  directed, 
oro  better  fitted  to  train  the  infancy  of  the 
opposite  rex  towards  its  highest  goal  of  dis> 
tinguishod  manhood  than  the  most  elaborate 
efforts  of  a  male  parent  or  tutor.  This  may 
proceed  from  the  tender  kindness  with  which 
a  good  and  affectionate  mother  tempts  her 
imant  ton  onward  in  the  path  of  knowledge, 
and  which  the  sterner  parent  repudiates  as 
tending  to  effeminate  ms  boy,  and  unfit  him 
for  the  rough  oonflict  be  will  have  to  sustain 
when  ho  enters  that  world  which,  alas!  is 
too  often  regarded  oa  the  solo  object  towards 
which  tho  human  energies  should  tend. 
When  wo  meet  with  men,  hard,  cold  in  man¬ 
ner,  sterner  in  justice  tlian  gracious  in 
mercy,  disdainful,  haughty  to  their  inferiors, 
more  eagerly  pursuing  wealth  tlionfamc — be 
sure  that  man  has  had  no  teaching  from  n 
wise  and  tender  mother. 

Who  ever  read  of  tho  Gracchi  witliout  the 
connecting  memory  of  that  famous  Homan 
mother,  who,  when  her  Iricnds  exhibited 
with  pompous  satisfaction  thnr  wcaltii  ot 
gems,  pointed  to  her  children  as  her  must 
inestimable  treasures?  And  the  mol  tier's 
heart  spoke  prophetically;  for  were  they  not 
in  after-years  the  friends  and  champions  of 
liberty  and  virtue  ?  stemming  the  rismg  lido 
of  public  corruption,  although  at  last,  un¬ 
happily,  enguUiMl  in  its  fuiu  and  furious 
waves  ? 


But  for  the  yirtues  of  the  mother  of 
Cromwell,  perhaps  that  remarkahle  man 
would  have  Urea  and  died  the  "brewer’s 
son.”  Known  from  the  records  of  the  trou¬ 
bled  times  m  which  she  lived  for  perfect  self- 
reliance  (a  quality  no  one  wiU  deny  her  son 
inherited),  always  prepared  to  meet  adver¬ 
sity,  mild,  patient,  yet  full  of  spirit  and 
energy  when  such  quaUties  were  called  for, 
providing'  for  her  c^dren's  future  welfare 
even  by  hard  manual  labour,  she  was  re¬ 
warded  by  seeing  them  all  occupy  a  station 
superior  to  that  in  which  they  were  bom. 
In  her  calm  and  lofty  soul  there  was  no 
pride  but  in  her  honesty,  and  the  single  pas¬ 
sion  of  her  Ufo  was  love  for  her  family. 
When,  by  her  son's  prosperity  and  sudden 
elevation,  she  was  tranferred  (with  the  ten¬ 
derness  such  a  son  must  have  felt  for  such 
a  mother)  from  her  humble  dwelling  to  be¬ 
come  the  inmate  of  a  palace,  she  remained 
unchanged,  her  sole  disturbance  then  being 
for  the  safety  and  well-domg  of  that  beloved 
son  whom,  probably,  she  beheld  on  hU  lofty 
seat  of  power  with  the  same  feelings  she 
would  liave  experienced  had  she  seen  him 
treading  on  the  verge  of  some  moss-g^wn 
smiling  precipice;  and  finally,  when  Death 
claims  her,  true  to  her  simplicity  of  life, 
dreading  the  pomps  and  vanities  with  which, 
under  the  guise  of  Puritanism,  she  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  her  last  request  was  for  a  simple 
country  churchyard  grave.  Whatever  may 
bo  the  opinions  of  posterity  as  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  her  distinguished  son,  none  will 
deny  that  in  his  better  aspirations — his  un¬ 
tiring  energy,  his  firmness  of  purpose — he 
strongly  resembled,  and  must  have  been 
strongly  influenced  by,  the  excellence  he 
beheld  in  his  mother.  one  <freat  error, 
which  resolved  itself  into  a  crime,  was  no 
fruit  of  her  sweet  and  pious  teaching,  the 
result  of  no  lesson  inculcated  by  her  in  his 
boyhood ;  that  arose  from  the  fanatical  fury 
in ’which  ho  unhappily  merged  the  true  spirit 
of  piety  which  her  whole  life  breathed,  and 
which  she  had  so  tried  to  instil  into  hie 
infant  sriul.  It  was  no  fault  of  hers  if,  in 
sowing  the  seeds  of  Love  and  Peace,  they 
had  alighted  on  such  stem  soil  that,  instead 
of  the  gentle  plant,  sheltering  with  its 
grateful  shade  those  who  sat  beneath,  it  had 
grown  up  a  knarlcd  and  knotted  tree, 
threatening,  when  adverse  winds  opposed  it, 
violence  and  death  to  all  who  stood  within 
the  shadow  of  its  branches.  Enough  that 
the  seed  teas  sown. 

We  are  told  that  Kapoleon’a  motbcri 


Letitia  Bamolini,  possessed  a  sound  judg¬ 
ment  ;  though,  with  all  her  care  for  his  edu¬ 
cation,  which  Napoleon  himself  acknow¬ 
ledges  in  some  or  his  letters  to  her,  she 
suffered  him  to  usurp  authority  over  his 
elder  brother  Joseph,  against  whom  she 
always  took  Napoleon’s  part.  This  early 
encouragement  on  her  side  of  the  undue 
assumption  of  authority  might  have  no  small 
share  in  the  despotism  of  him  who  wished  to 
conquer  Europe.  In  after-years,  during  the 
Empire,  when,  like  Cromwell’s  mother,  she 
was  brought  to  share  in  her  son’s  dignities 
and  honours,  her  moderation  and  freedom 
from  political  intrigue  excited  the  universal 
approoation  of  the  Parisians.  What  share 
her  early  teachings  bad  in  forming  the  stem 
and  remorseless  general — to  bow  much  of 
her  influence  he  owed  the  fact  of  his  military 
career  (having  been  intended  for  the  law),  we 
cannot  tell;  out  the  fact  of  the  beautiful 
Corsican,  in  her  early  days,  flying  from  town 
to  town  from  the  very  people  whom  her 
favourite  son  was  hereatter  to  subjugate, 
suggests  strongly  the  idea  that  in  childhood, 
when  her  influence  must  have  been  para¬ 
mount,  she  mainly  helped  to  form  the  war¬ 
rior  Emperor. 

Turning  to  less  illustrious  examples,  we 
find  Cowley,  the  poet,  the  son  of  a  grocer, 
who  died  ere  his  son  saw  the  light,  mainly 
indebted  to  his  mother’s  influence  and  exer¬ 
tions  for  his  alter  success  in  life.  She  loved 
to  read  Spenser’s  "  Paeiy  Queen,”  and,  pat¬ 
ting  it  into  the  bands  of  her  little  son,  pro¬ 
duced  a  poet.  She  had  an  arduous  task, 
however,  being  a  poor  widow ;  but  a  mother’a 
untiring  energy  sustained  her,  and,  depriving 
herself  of  necessaries,  she  procured  for  him 
a  literary  education.  Having  the  rare  fore¬ 
sight  to  know  what  was  the  peculiar  bent  of 
his  mind,  by  her  persevering  solicitations  she 
got  him  admittM  to  Westminster  School. 
Living  to  the  age  of  eighty,  she  found  her 
early  sacrifices  were  appreciated;  her  son 
amply  repaid  by  his  affection  her  maternal 
cares. 

A  mother’s  love  determined  the  destination 
and  secured  the  fame  of  Poussin.  Anxious, 
loving  her  son  to  idolatry,  to  retain  him 
near  her,  she  encouraged  his  love  of  art 
against  the  wishes  of  a  stem  and  ignorant 
father.  Years  after — a  widow,  poor  and 
destitute— she  sought  shelter  with  her  son, 
who  was  then  a  struggling  artist  unknown 
to  fame.  By  the  sale  of  water-colour  draw¬ 
ings  he  r  ukI  her  for  a  little  while,  till 
at  leng  espairing  of  success^  be  detsr- 
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mined  to  abandon  his  art  and  learn  some 
handicraft  wherewith  to  maintain  her. 
Death,  however,  seized  the  object  of  his  care 
just  as  he  had  formed  this  rosolre.  Uer  son 
resumed  his  studies,  and  became— Poussin. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Cbanning  had  a 
mother  whom  he  describes  as  being  remark¬ 
able  for  rectitude  and  simplicity;  true  in 
thought,  word,  and  life ;  firm  to  see  truth,  to 
speak  and  act  upon  it ;  never  inconsistent ; 
with  a  keen  insight  into  character;  never 
imposed  on;  never  imposing;  loving  and 
recognising  everything  true  and  in 

ehai^ter;  shrinking  ^m  everything  spe¬ 
cious.  This  mother  reproduced  her  virtues 
in  her  son,  and  through  him  will  live  to 
posterity;  for  his  character  was  the  eflect  of 
her  culture,  her  care,  her  principles. 

Moore’s  letters,  recently  published,  show 
ns  bow  that  gifted  poet  and  his  mother  were 
united  by  the  tenderest  ties  of  affection. 
She  was  careful  to  procure  him  the  means  of 
education ;  and  though,  as  a  child,  she 
brought  him  out  in  society  too  freely,  yet  we 
find  Moore’s  domestic  life  and  character 
perfectW  free  from  reproach.  His  sweet 
and  afiiwtionate  nature  never  forgot  her 
teachings. 

The  mother  of  Isaac  'Watts  (whose  ele- 
gai.ee  of  diction  rescued  the  Dissenters  from 
the  coarseness  and  vulgarity  in  which  their 
religious  ideas  were  once  conveyed)  was 
estMmed  for  the  purity  of  her  Clunstian 
faith  and  the  earnest  piety  with  which  she 
strove  to  put  its  precepts  into  practice. 
Although  but  few  records  exist  of  her,  yet. 
amongst  the  descendants  of  some  of  the 
former  dependants  of  the  Abney  family,  with 
whom  Dr.  Watts  resided  for  six-and-tbirty 
years,  facts  may  still  be  gleaned  from  his 
accounts  of  the  care  and  earnestness  with 
which  she  cultivated  in  his  young  mind  an 
habitual  piety.  When  the  elder 'Watts  (who 
w  as  a  flourishing  schoolmaster  at  Southamp¬ 
ton,  where  Isaac  was  bom)  was  imprisoned 
for  non-conformity,  his  patient  wife  sat 
meekly  on  the  stones  before  the  gates  of  the 
prison,  waiting  her  time  to  be  admitted  to 
ner  husband,  and  nursing  her  infant  Isaac. 
Some  years  alter,  when  ner  little  son  was 
between  seven  and  eight  years  old,  she  took 
him  with  her  whenever  she  made  her  visits 
of  charity  amongst  her  poorer  neighbours, 
which  pious  duty  was  her  great  delight.  This 
good  mother  usra  to  give  trifling  rewards  to 
such  of  her  husbands  P^il*  as  she  could 
persuade  to  write  verses.  These  rewards  ge- 
nerally  consisted  of  a  farthing  to  the  suc¬ 


cessful  author;  and  when  her  eon  first  essayed 
his  powers  in  verse  be  added  these  lines— 

1  write  not  for  a  fartliiny,  but  to  try 

How  I  your  farthing  winners  can  outvie. 

Mrs.  Watts  refusing  to  believe  he  composed 
the  lines  himself,  he  immediately  recited  an 
acrostic  on  his  own  name,  to  the  great  delight 
of  his  mother,  who  afterwards  caused  him  to 
compose  short  hymns  daily.  The  “  holy 
flames”  of  charity  and  piety  thus  kindled 
by  her  never  died  out  in  her  son’s  breast. 
He  lived  a  useful,  therefore  a  happy  life, 
training  the  steps  of  the  young  to  that  heaven 
towards  which  his  own  youth  bad  been 
guided  by  his  pious  mother. 

In  the  year  1626  the  Rev.  John  Bauman, 
of  Prague,  being  harassed  by  the  troubles 
which  followed  the  expulsion  of  Frederick, 
Elector  Palatine,  left  his  native  country. 
Just  of  age  hnd  mastAr  of  a  considerable 
estate,  ho  gave  up  all  his  wealth  and  friends 
for  literty  of  conscience.  Disguised  in  the 
habit  of  a  peasant,  taking  only  a  hundred 
pieces  of  gmd  hidden  in  a  leathern  girdle 
and  a  Bible  of  Lutber’s  translation,  spending 
some  time  in  Germany,  he  eventually  camo 
to  England,  and  became  master  of  the  free- 
school  at  Eingston-upon-Thames.  Dying 
about  1668,  he  left  one  daughter,  who  after¬ 
wards  became  the  mother  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Doddndge-Mjclebrated  no  less  for  piety 
than  for  bis  domestic  virtues  and  spirit  of 
moderation  towards  those  who  differed  fiom 
him  in  religious  opinions.  In  his  childhood, 
before  he  could  rmtd,  his  mother  tauglit  him 
the  histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
from  the  Dutch  tiles  in  the  chimney  of  tbo 
room  in  which  the  family  sat ;  and  her  re¬ 
marks  and  wise  instructions  upon  the  stories 
there  represented  made  such  impressions  of 
good  on  his  infant  mind  as  time  could  never 
wear  out.  Thus  she,  descended  from  those 
who  suffered  for  conscience’  sake,  brought  up 
hci  son  in  the  paths  of  peaco  and  virtue. 
He  was,  however,  deprived  of  her  valuable 
and  pious  affection  at  a  very  early  age,  but 
not  before  the  good  seed  had  been  sown;  and 
most  flourishing  ground  it  had  fallen  on, 
yicldmg  in  due  time  a  most  rich  and  fruitful 
harvest. 

Contemplating  a  less  pleasant  sul^ect,  we 
must  ask  if  the  character  of  the  mother  of 
Moore’s  contemporary,  Byron,  bad  been  a 
totally  different  one,  how  materially  might 
it  not  have  altered  the  fitful  career  of  that 
most  gifted,  most  daring,  most  erratic,  and 
most  sorrowful  spirit !  Subject  to  the  wildest 
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gusts  of  passion,  whicU  slie  took  no  pains  to 
control  or  coooeul,  how  was  it  possible  her 
son,  a  boy  of  the  most  ardent  temperament, 
should  escape  becoming  the  victim  of  ill* 
regulated  passions  f  Her  constant  companion 
—now  petted,  now  unjustly  thwarted  in  his 
boyish  schemes — he  soon  learned  that  easy 
lesson  so  fatal  to  a  motlier’s  authority — dis¬ 
respect.  She  who  oontroUed  not  hersdf  had 
but  little  control  over  him ;  and  even  when 
she  would  have  exerted  it  tor  his  good, 
oomii^  from  her,  the  advice  seemed  so 

aucstioniiblc  that  it  was  rejected — tossed  to 
10  winds — forgotten  in  bulf-an-hour.  Self 
predominating  with  the  mother,  the  son 
studied  self.  With  him,  indeed,  the  glor  ous 
ift  of  genius  (purifying  all  on  whom  it 
escends)  softened  much  that  in  a  more 
common-place  soul  would  have  been  unen¬ 
durable.  But  still  we  sec  the  influence  of  a 
mother,  unalterable  in  evil  teaching  as  in 
good.  The  fruit  of  hers  was,  veuement 
passions,  the  bane  of  their  possessor ;  domestic 
misery;  ill-regulated  habits;  a  forlorn  ex¬ 
patriation  ;  an  early  grave  amongst  strangers, 
and  for  years  the  breath  of  popidar  calumny. 
O  mothers !  if  such  things  be  the  fruits  oi 
your  teachings  to  your  sons — and  such  they 
will  if  misdirected — think,  think  earnestly, 
humbly,  but  think  much — their  after-life 
hangs  on  your  present  conduct.  Love  forms 
no  excuse.  Tins  son  and  mother,  now  dust 
and  ashes,  loved  each  other  (spite  of  mutual 
discontent  and  quarrcllings)  intensely;  but 
it  was  a  consum'ng  fire — nut  the  saered 
flame  which  puriBes,  saves,  and  shines  up 
even  unto  eternal  life. 

Dorothea. 


THE  TRUE  SECRET  OP  LOVE. 

Jin,  love  is  like  all  else. 

The  truest  and  the  best ; 

It  must  hare  food,  or  else 

Twill  starve  within  the  breast. 

We  msy  win  hearts,  and  keep 
Them  till  we  yield  our  own ; 

Beesuse  what  is  withheld 
Is  wished  for  most,  'tis  known 

Bnt  if  we  wonid  retain, 

And  urge  to  stronger  growtk. 

We  most  give  Reason  cause 

.  To  love  and  cherish  both. 

Esteem  is  oj/t  the  root 
From  whioh  true  love  mast  spring. 

We  should  feed  that,  and  so 
Keep  love  a  lasting  thing  1 

Mabia  T,  S’. 


Clings  nnirtli  IKumning. 

AxaaiCAW  Biscuits. — Rub  half  a  pound  of 
butler  into  four  pounds  of  flour,  and  a  full  pint 
of  milk,  or  water.  Well  wet  them  up.  Break 
your  dough  well,  and  bake  titem  in  a  hot  oven. 

Biscuit  Powdeb.— Dry  your  biscuits  ia  a 
slow  oven,  roll  them  and  grind  them  with  a 
mllin^r-pin  on  a  clean  board,  till  reduced  to  a 
powder.  Sift  it  through  a  close  hair-sieve,  and 
It  is  fit  for  use. 

To  MAKE  Buttered  Biscuits.  —  Rub  one 
pound  of  butter  into  seven  pounds  of  flour,  and 
then  wet  up  with  one  quart  of  warm  water  and 
half  a  pint  of  good  yeast.  Break  down  smooth, 
prove  your  dough  well,  and  bake  in  a  good 
strong  heat. 

To  >1  AXE  Muffins, — Muffins  are  baked  on  a 
hot  iron  plate,  and  not  in  an  oven.  To  a 
quarter  of  a  peck  of  flour  add  three  quarters  ef 
a  pint  of  yeast,  four  ounces  of  salt,  and  to  much 
water,  or  milk,  slightly  warmed,  at  it  sufficient 
to  form  a  dough  of  rather  a  soft  coiisiitence. 
Small  portions  of  the  dough  arc  then  put  into 
holes  previously  made  in  a  layer  of  flour  about 
two  incliet  thick,  placed  on  a  Imard,  and  tlie 
whole  ia  covered  up  with  a  blanket,  and  suffered 
to  stand  near  afire,  to  cause  the  dough  to  rise. 
When  tills  is  effected,  they  each  will  exhibit  a 
semi-globular  shape.  They  are  then  carefully 
placed  ona  heatedironplatc, and  baked.  When 
the  bottom  of  the  miiflins  licgin  to  acquire  a 
brownish  colour,  they  are  turned,  and  baked 
on  the  opposite  side. 

To  Dve  Featiees. — Orey  may  be  prodoeed 
by  sprinkling  common  ink  judicionily  upon  the 
feather,  reducing  by  water  to  any  shade.  Tor- 
meric  will  give  a  fine  yellow,  wluch  may  be 
brightened  by  lemou-juire.  Liquid  blue,  added 
to  turmeric,  gives  a  green  ;  a  little  peartash 
added  to  amatto,  boiled  in  water,  produces  huffl 
liquid  blue,  applied  solely,  will  yield  a  fine  tint  of 
the  same  colour ;  a  little  of  the  red  sold  in 
saucers  will  produce  purple,  or  a  few  grains  of 
carmine  dissolved  in  spinls  of  hartshorn,  and 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  archil ;  for  red,  wet 
the  feathers  with  lemon-juice,  and  then  tint  them 
with  the  taneer-red. 

To  Dte  Velvet  oe  Stutes  Blacx.— Boil  for 
two  liours  in  a  decoction  of  nut-galls,  and  after¬ 
wards  keep  for  two  hoars  more  in  a  bath  com¬ 
posed  of  logwood  and  sulphate  of  iron,  during 
the  whole  time  at  a  scalding  heat,  but  not  boiling. 
Daring  the  operation  it  must  be  frequently  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air;  because  the  green  oxide  of  iron, 
of  which  the  saltpetre  is  eomposed,  must  be  con¬ 
verted  into  red  oxide  by  absorbing  oxvgen  beforw 
tlie  cloth  can  acquire  a  proper  colour.  Tks 
common  proportions  are  fire  parts  of  galls,  five 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  thirty  cf  logwood,  for 
every  handred-weightof  elothor  velvet.  A  littln 
acetate  of  copper  it  commonly  added  to  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  because  it  is  Ibooghtto  improvw 
the  colour.  After  the  velvet  is  thoroughly  dry, 
brush  the  pile  the  right  way  with  a  soil  brush. 


THE  TOILETTE.— THE  6ICK-R001C  AHH  HHESERT. 
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CurriD  OB  SoBB  Lira. — Chaiyped  or  lore 
lip*  may  be  healed  bj  frequent  application  of] 
honaj-nater,  and  protecting  them  from  the  cold 
Bir. 

To  Stbbbgtbbb  m  Ona,  ±wd  FAarBir 
Loobb  Tbbth. — DiiaaHe  Bn  ounce  af  myrrh  as 
much  as  possible  in  m  pint  of  neat  vine,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  oil  of  aliBaBda;  wash  the 
mouth  with  this  fluid  eraiy  iimriiing.  This  is  an 
eicellent  remedy  agaanst  ssataa  in  the  teeth. 

To  FBOMora  «u  Onow  wr  na  Hsib. — 
A  correspondaad  annBra  IIm  Mawiag:  Take 
two  ounees  of  k^a  lart^  aad  wal  aeald  «b 
times;  when  eold  haak  Be  a  aiaaa.  aad  adi 
follows ;  Two  drachaa  of  balaam  ot  Peru,  aad 
twenty  drops  of  the  aB  «C  Permento.  After  wall 
mixing,  rab  this  wel  krtathe  roota  if  tiM  hair 
daily. 

To  Itan  PaaHBBe— ndvaaiaa  hagaHsar 
ounces  of  stera^  a  daaalaa  efatrra  waad.  twaaiw 

grains  of  nret,  a  little  sea  ooal,  k>af- 
sugar ;  boil  the  whole  in  a  snflesaat  quantity  of 
rose-water  to  the  consistence  of  a  aliir paste.  If 
you  are  desirous  of  having  your  paatim  highw  | 
flavoured,  add  twelve  gr^s  of  ambeiwis  jast  < 
before  yon  take  the  composition  cf  tkalba.  aad 
the  ingredients  being  tnrirnn|^d|y  nsizad,  fans 
them  into  psatOas. 

CoLn  Caaax.— Taka  hall  aa  oaaoe  af  white 
wax,  half  aa  ounce  of  spsi'aiaiistli,  and  three 
ounces  of  almond  cB  t  pik  these  Mo  a  basin, 
which  place  into  hot  wnasraatB  meMd;  than 
gradually  add  three  onnees  orsithar  rose-water, 
elder-water,  or  aaaagodMrw  ssatar,  aImM  ail 
the  while  with  a  tM  er  amaBwhask.  Aaypar- 
fume  may  be  pat  hat^  aadiaiaBOy.  it  is 
better  wittent.  When  cedi  it  is  Bl  M  aas. 

To  Dra  Bu  Bwexuraa— Wash  the  atoch- 
ings  clean  ia  soap  aad  water.  Osn  liaae  them  in 
hot  water;  if  th^  be  not  psatiBlI'r  Man,  eat 
haU  aa  oaaae  of  adata  aaam  at  thin  aiitBS,  aad 
putiliBtoaaaaoepanhair&Baf  boBiog water; 
When  the  sasp  ti  diaaolesd.  let  the  water  cool, 
put  ia  the  stookinga,  and  afanmer  for  twenty 
minutes ;  take  them  out  and  rinse  in  hot  water. 
In  the  ^  interim,  pour  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
archil  into  a  wa^band-basin  half  full  of  hot 
water ;  put  the  atockings  in  this  dys-water,  and 
whea  or  the  half  violet  or  lilac  shade,  take  them 
from  the  dye-water,  and  slightly  rinse  them  in 
cold.  When  dry,  hang  them  up  in  a  cloM  room, 
or  in  a  box  in  which  sulphnr  isbnmt ;  when  they 
are  evenly  bleached  to  the  shade  roquired  of 
Beeh-oolcmr,  take  them  down,  and  finish  by 
robbing  the  right  side  with  a  clean  flannel. 
Botne  persons  oalendar  them  afterwards. 

— A  httla  spirit  of  turpentine  aprdied  to 
USalreit™  ■“♦‘Pde  the  pain, «  not  wholly 

Thi  Doctob’s  bbst  Faiixs.— The  piano ;  for 
•?»>•»«  Indy  oo  moner  goat  near  one  in  aoeiaty 

tkaa  ahe%  Hunediately  aeiasd  with  a  oold. 


Cjiit  lick  Unnni  aak  Jnr5tri|. 

Cnaa  bob  Squinmro.— Sqainting  frequently 
arises  from  the  unequsl  strength  of  the  eyes,  tlio 
weaker  eye  being  turned  away  from  the  object, 
toavoid  the  btigueof  exertion.  Cases  of  squint¬ 
ing  of  long  ataMing  have  often  been  cured  by 
oorering  the  strooger  aye,  and  thereby  oompei- 
Uag  the  weaker  one  to  exertion. 

To  Cdbb  Boua. — Tha  leaven  of  gingerbread, 

C'  ;ed  on  the  boil,  and  laft  there  nntil  it  bursts, 
been  found  to  be  a  good  remedy.  When  the 
matter  is  removed,  plaee  loaae  more  leaven  on 
the  part.  A  anther,  and  perhaps  easier  mode,  is 
tha  appBeatsog  of  tha  roa^  aide  of  the  netllc- 
geraamm  leal  to  dram  the  uoU,  and  the  smooth 
aide  to  be  applied  to  heal  it. 

Cdbb  fob  a  Dbt  Cocoa. — Take  of  powdered 
gOB-wraliic,  half  an  ounce ;  liqaoriee-juice,  half 
aa  oOBce.  Dissolve  the  gum  first  in  warm 
vMer,  aquerxe  in  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  then  atid 
ef  peiwpurio  two  drachmg;  syrup  of  squills,  one 
diaickm.  Ooifc  ell  in  a  bottle,  and  shake  well. 
Take  one  taeapoooiul  when  the  cough  is  trouble- 

DBOOcnosr  oe  SAasAPABiLLA. — Take  four 
onnees  of  the  rsot,  BM  it  down,  pat  the  slices 
into  four  psatsef  wetsr,  end  simmer  ior  four 
hoars.  Tskwoea  the  ietmwisnlla,snd  beat  it  into 
e  auab;  pot  it  into  the  liquor  again,  and  boil 
down  to  two  pints;  then  strain  and  oool  the 
liquor.  Doaa — e  wine-glass  frill  three  times  s  day . 
Use — to  pnrify  the  blo^  after  a  course  of  mer- 
eory ;  or,  indeed,  whenever  any  taint  is  given  to 
tha  conatitotion,  vitiating  the  mood,  and  produc¬ 
ing  eraptive  aCsetiaas. 

XKBtCAii  Kssicra  or  Hot  Watbb.— In 
bruises,  hot  water  ia  most  sIBcacious,  both  by 
■sees  of  insertion  and  fomentation  in  removing 
pen,  and  totally  prwveatieg  disooloaration  and 
stiflheaa.  It  hoatheaeaM  effaet  aftereblow.  It 
shoehi  be  epeliid  aa  quickly  at  possible,  and  as 
hot  aa  it  caa  m  home.  latertion  ia  hot  water 
will  core  that  trnahlisomeand  ven  painful  thing 
called  a  whitlow.  The  efficacy  of  not  water  in 
preventing  the  ill  effects  of  fatigue  it  too  well 
known  to  require  notice. 

Craa  roa  Toothachb.— Dr.  Blake  recotn- 
mends  two  drachms  of  alum,  to  bs  diatoleed  in 
seven  di  achmt  of  sweet  spirits  ef  nitre :  a  piece 
of  lint  or  a  small  bit  of  sponge  to  be  dipped  ia 
the  solution  or  applied  to  the  tooth. 

Curb  or  Wabts. — Mr.  Lawrenea,  aorgeoa  of 
St.  Bartholomew’s,  says,  tha  easiest  way  to  g^ 
rid  of  warts  ia  to  pare  off  the  thiokeniid  ekia 
which  covert  the  prominent  wart,  oat  it  off  by 
sococssive  layers ;  shave  it  till  you  ooae  to  the 
surface  of  the  alua,  and  till  yon  draw  blood  ia 
two  or  three  places.  When  you  ksvs  that  de¬ 
nuded  the  aurfaoe  of  the  wn,  rub  the  part 
thoroughly  over  with  lurtar  eaasfte,  and  one 
effeetive  operatsoa  of  this  load  will  geerrallr 
deatroT  tha  wart ;  if  not,  you  out  off  tbs  hlaim 
spot  which  has  been  oocaaioaed  by  the  ooumi^ 
and  apply  it  again;  or  you  la^  appiy  aettis 
acid,  aed  thus  yon  iw  get  rid  of  it. 


ICAKAOEMXirr  OF  HOUSEHOLD  PETS. 


OOLD-FISH. 


Tim  riegmnt  ilih  we  aatiTw  of  CSiina,  where 
thej  ere  found  of  an  extnordineT]r  *><••  eod 
beentj.  There  w«  menj  Tuietiei  >  the 
prinoipel  are  eold,  eilTer,  black  and  gold,  black 
and  aUTar— aU  require  the  eame  treatment.  Thej 
are  rather  delicate ;  and  ae  the;  exist  on  the 
animalenla  found  in  water,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  change  the  water  fmuentl;.  A.  glo^ 
lam  enough  to  bold  a  pail  of  water  will  uerd 
euSeiant  nonriahment  to  three  fish ;  eerj  little 
bread  should  be  girra.  The;  are  ezoeedingl; 
fond'of  the  weed  growing  on  ponds,  which 
"  The  ralgar  duckweed  leaned  lamna  oaU.** 
An  exeeedingl;  pi«tt;oh)ect  in  a  sitting-room  is 
•  globe  at  gold-6ah  surrounded  b;  pints ;  the 
Mm  of  tte  Mnts  throw  a  pleasant  abade  on 
the  glebes  whisb  dwald  alwars  be  placed  in  a  fhll 


light.  Qold-ilsh  are  alwajrs  more  UtcI;  at  night, 
I  when  the;  will  plunge  about  in  the  globe,  and 
I  ometimes  la^>  competel;  out.  Our  fair  fiisnds 
who  patronise  these  fsTourites  should  remember 
that  cats  are  fond  of  fish,  haring  been  known  to 
orercome  their  antipathy^  water  so  far  as  to  in* 
troducsapaw  into  toe  sanctum  of  these  flnn;peta. 

Tnai  is  not  the  greatest  man  liring  bnt  ma; 
stand  in  need  of  the  aseistanoe  of  the  meanest, 
as  much  as  the  meanest  does  of  him. 

1»  the  generalit;  of  mankind  would  bnt  endsa- 
«onr  to  make  tbemselres  as  agreeable,  as  tbs; 
do  general!;  diMgreeable,  what  a  bapp;  wocld 
wo  should  lire  ini 

Tan  tallest  trees  are  most  in  the  power  of  the 
arinds,  and  ambitiousmen  of  the  blasts  of  fcrtona. 
Oroat  marks  are  soonest  hit. 


THE  FEUIT  AND  FLOWKE  OAEDEN. 


/riiit  aD^I  /Inratt  (^arhn. 


Aiul  it  the  month  for  towing  taedi  of  peren* 
nitl  end  biennial  flowering-ihroot,  which  in  moat 
catet  are  found  to  tbrire  beat  if  planted  in  a  light 
and  rather  rich  loamy  aoil.  Perenniala  ahould  be 
enltirated  in  an  open  aitnation,  by  which  meana 
their  flowert  will  be  much  finer.  When  the 
jonng  planta  hare  formed  three  or  four  learet 
they  iiiould  be  thinned  by  tranaplanting.  Among 
the  moat  deaerring  farouritea  of  thia  clsaa  we 
may  enumerate  the  tweet-wQUam,  wallflower, 
primroae,  heartaeate,  larkapur,  anapdragon. 


monkey-flower,  mignionette,  Ac.  A  aheltered 
tpot  ahould  be  aelected  in  which  to  tow  the  aecd 
of  July  atocka,  which  ahould  be  afterwarda  trana- 
jl^nted  at  two  feet  diatance  from  each  other. 
Tie  China-aster,  one  of  our  finest  autumnal 
annnala,  may  now  be  town,  in  a  situation  open  to 
the  sun,  Eiow  the  seeds  of  these  thinly,  and 
transplant  when  about  three  inches  high. 

IBIS  vabieoata-vabieqate:;  ibis. 


braneont  green  bractet,  orate,  lanceolate ;  tube 
greenish;  oorolla  six  petals,  three  outer  teg¬ 
menta  reflexed,  oblong,  obtuse,  beautifully 
striated,  and  fHnged  at  the  bate  with  glanduUr 
hairi;  three  inner  ones  yellow,  erect,  margins 
nndulate;  stamens,  three  filaments  adhering  to 
the  base  of  the  refiexed  Mtals ;  apex  bifid : 
anthers  oblong;  style  slender;  stigma  dirided 
into  three  parts. 

Thia  species  of  Iris,  though  so  long  since  intro- 
dneed  as  the  year  1597,  is  not  frequently  teen  in 
our  herbaceous  ooUectiona.  It  is  a  plant  of  low 
growth,  sometimes  not  exceeding  a  foot  in  height ; 
a  moist  situation  increases  its  luxuriance  both 
in  flower  and  foliage.  It  it  a  natire  of  Hungary, 
perfectly  hardy,  not  requiring  any  particular 
treatment ;  flowers  in  May,  and  nosrs  best  in  a 
stiff  cold  aoil.  This  is  considered  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  genus. 

OEUM  QUELLYON— CHIU  ATENS. 


Boot  fibrous;  radical  leares  growing  in  a  tnft; 
large,  lobed,  lyrate,  intermpt^y  pinnate;  ter¬ 
minal  leaflet  eordate ;  margin  dentate ;  aide  leaf¬ 
lets  numerous,  tettils,  becoming  smaller  to  the 
bate;  cauline  learea  sessile;  pinnatifed  fiowen; 
stem  radical,  erect,  branching;  stipules  orate 
_  ,  acute;  peduncles  leafy ;  fiowera  terminal;  calrx 

B<wt  tuberose,  ces;iitosa ;  leares  radical,  clasp-  fire  segments,  refiexed,  acuta;  petals  fire, bright 
Ing  the  stem,  eusiforin,  nerred,  unequal;  stem  scarlet,  nearly  round,  emarginate,  obtuse;  sta- 
branched,  flower  growing  between  two  mem-  mens  numerous ;  radicated  filamenta  inserted  in 
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tb«  tab*  of  tho  eolyz  \  Mthen  rotlow ;  itUee 
BMUij;  fronoM  tnpanor;  whole  punt  hairj. 

Thii  braulifal  plant  U  a  lerj  raloable  a^ai- 
aition  to  our  flower-borden,  flrom  the  brilliancj 
of  iti  cx^ar,  and  affordiof'  ei><>tmurd  aucceaaion 
of  flowers.  The  species  before  us  u  a  natire  of 
Chili,  where  it  is  .-ailed  “Quellfoo’*  br  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  who  use  the  root  for  medicinal  purposes. 
It  -s  plant  of  eas^T  cultisation,  i^wiuK  in  any 
coiuason  Ksurden-soil,  aud  ia  readily  inoreaseil  by 
seeds  or  parting  the  roots ;  iatrodnced  into  thia 
country  in  1826.  There  are  only  two  other 
epeeies  worth  attention  for  the  flower-garden. 


NATURE  THE  TEACHEB. 

Thi  greenwood  deeps  how  dear  to  me  ! 
How  dear  the  song  of  bird  and  bee  I 
How  sweet  the  incense  of  the  flower 
At  burning  noon's  exhausting  hour! 

How  loTcd  the  couch  of  mosses  green. 

How  lored  the  leafy  woodland  screen  1 
How  much  enjoyed  the  lisping  brook, 
IVhcnee  ure  a  welcome  quaffing  took  I 
How  brightly  glowed  the  pebbles  clear. 

On  which  it  flowed  its  wild  career! 

How  beat  our  heart  when  first  was  heard 
The  thrilling  scream  of  st.artled  bird  ! 

How  glowed  our  cheeks,  as  mute  we  stood. 
Surprised  by  rabbit  from  the  wood  1 
How  grateful,  too,  the  herbage  fell 
Upon  our  sense  with  fragrant  smell  I 
How  many  sights,  and  sounds,  and  thing* 
Fond  nature  in  man’s  pathway  flings. 

With  patent  speech  and  wondrous  power. 
Of  mighty  truths  a  treasured  dower; 

That  he  from  them  might  Icam  aright 
To  bless  his  heart  from  outward  sight ; 

To  gather  store*  of  skill  divine 
In  waring  leaf  and  curling  bine. 

To  feel  the  all-pirvading  lore 
By  which  the  meanest  flowrets  more ; 

To  hear  in  greenwood  deeps  a  voice. 

With  gentle  lisp,  exclaim  “Bcjoice  !" 

For  He  who  give*  the  wood  such  grace 
Gives  beauty  rare  to  man’s  )>oor  race ; 

And  in  him  shows  more  complex  power 
Than  dwells  in  any  glorious  fiuwer ;  , 

And  fit*  him  with  a  mind  to  see 
la  all  some  trace  of  Deity. 

Great  Oed  I  by  Nature  thou  dost  prove 
Thj  matchless  power,  thy  mighty  loesi 
Geo.  B.  Twint. 


Entijits  fur  Cnnkerij. 

THINGS  IN  SEASON  FOB  APRIL. 

Fish.—  Barbel,  brill,  carp,  eoeklea,  cod ,  crabs, 
dabs,  dace,  eels,  haddocks,  herrings,  ling,  lobs¬ 
ters,  mussels,  oysters,  perch,pike,  plaice, prawns, 
shrimps,  skate,  smelts,  soles ,  sprats,  tench,  tur¬ 
bot,  whitings. 

Meat. — Hutton.veaI,  house-lamb,  pork,  veni¬ 
son,  brawn. 

PoULTar^Tiirkeys,  c^ns,  fowls,  pullets, 
tame  pigeon*,  rabbiu. 

Caub.— Grouse,  partridge,  pheasants,  hares, 
woodcocks,  snipes,  wild-fowl. 

VboETABlbs.  —  Brocoli,  cardoons,  leeks, 
aclery,  parsnips.  _ 

To  Boast  a  Socbiko-pio,— Procure,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  a  pig  just  killed  and  scalded  by  the 
dealer,  as  tliis  process  is  attended  with  much 
trouble.  Put  into  the  Itelly  some  sage,  crumbs 
of  bread,  salt  and  pepper,  and  sew  it  up. 
Skewer  the  legs  back,  or  the  under  part  will  not 
crisp.  Let  it  thoroughly  dry  bef  .e  a  brisk  fire, 
and  then  rub  the  pig  all  over  with  butter, 
dredging  it  afterwanis  with  as  much  Hour  aa 
will  lie  upon  it.  It  may  roait  thus  until  ready 
to  serve,  when  care  must  be  taken  to  scrape  otf 
the  flour  with  a  blunt  knife,  and  the  pig  again 
buttered.  Tlicn  cut  off  the  head,  and  take  out 
the  brains,  which  mix  with  the  gravy  that 
comes  from  the  pig.  Cut  the  pig  then  down  the 
back  and  belly,  and  lay  it  into  the  dish,  garnish¬ 
ing  with  the  cars  and  the  two  jaws.  Take  oflf 
the  upper  part  of  the  head  down  to  the  snout, 
chop  some  sage  and  bread  aa  fine  aa  possible,  and 
mix  with  a  lar^e  quantity  of  fine  melted  butter 
that  has  very  little  flour,  and  serve  with  this 
sauce  in  the  dish. 


To  Cabtb  a  SoOBlxo-rio.  —  Separate  the 
shoulder  from  the  carcase  on  one  side,  and  then 
tlie  leg  according  to  directions  given  by  the 
dotted  line,  a  i  c.  Divide  the  ribs  then  into 
two  helpings,  and  present  an  ear  nr  jaw  with 
each,  with  plenty  of  sauce.  The  joints,  if  large, 
should  be  divided  into  two,  or  pieces  cut  from 
them.  The  rib*  art  considered  the  finest  part*. 
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Jnta  tn  (CnmspnaiifntH. 

ITotic*. — The  first  Volume  of  the  Kko- 
l.iSH\ro3(Aii’s  Domestic  Masabieb,  ole- 
geutlj  bound  m  doth,  price  2s.  6d.,  is  now 
resdjr  for  delivery.  The  Book  consists  of 
twelve  Numbers,  and,  besides,  contains  a 
Cheque  entitling  the  purchaser  to  a  chance 
of  obtaining  one  of  the  Twenty-five  Fibtikb 
Guieba  Gold  Watches  presented  by  the 
Proprietors  to  their  Subscri^rs ;  also  a  Title, 
Introduction,  and  Index.  Purchasers  should 
immediately  instruct  their  Booksellers  to 
procure  the  Volume  from  the  Publishers, 
jlessrs.  Clarke,  Becton,  and  Co.,  148,  Fleet- 
Street,  London,  in  order  to  avoid  delay  or 
disappointment,  as  the  period  determinen  on 
for  drawinc'  the  prizes  is  rapidly  approaching. 

Cloth  covers  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Bookseller,  price  Cd.,  ineluding  the  illus¬ 
trated  title-page  and  frontispiece. 

Countess  of  Euia.— The  plan  adopted  by  us 
has  been  pronounced,  in  the  case  of  the  “  Tree- 
hold  l-and  Society,”  to  have  alTordcd  up  to  the 
present  time  perfect  satisfaction  to  upwards  of 
dU.UOO  of  their  lubsrribcrs,  Tartka  aendingin 
their  cheques  will,  of  course,  for  their  own 
satisfaction,  presrn  c  a  duplicate  of  the' flares 
sent  in  by  them  on  Cheque  A.  As  regards  any 
favouritism,  the  thing  is  utterly  impossible, 

8.  WlLLTAMS  (Islington). — Yon  will  perceive 
we  have  acted  upon  your  suggestion.  One 
chance  will  attend  the  purchase  of  every  twelve 
consecutive  numbers  of  the  Magazine. 

A.  M.  SnF.rPAnn  (Tealby  Market).— Say,  Is 
the  “  Ode’  original  f 

SUBSCKIEKR.— We  have  read  attentively  your 
note  j  and,  before  deciding,  must  trouble  you  to 
forward  a  mauuscript  u^n  which  to  give  an 
opinion, 

.\  I.adt’s  Maid. — The  pimpernel  is  a  spring 
field-flower,  and  is  looked  upon  by  country- 
people  as  an  indicator  of  the  weatlier.  .\iiy 
country  friend  you  may  have  will  know  it,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  gatlier  the  leaves  for  you  in 
the  spring. 

M.  I’.  (Y’orkshirc)  and  Subscriber. — The 
receipts  you  ask  for  arc  given  in  “  Things  wortli 
Knowing.” 

Florence  S.  (Patrick.) — The  complaint  you 
mention  .ari  'es  from  ulcers  funning  in  the  liead, 
which,  wlien  bre.aking,  cause  the  disagreeable 
effect  you  name  The  best  advice  we  can  give 
you  is,  to  consult  a  surgeon, 

BratricB  (Uevoii). — .\nxious  and  willing  as 
we  alwnrs  are  to  accede  to  tlie  wishes  of  any 
lady,  still,  in  the  present  ease,  our  arrangements 
are  in.ade,  and  cannot  be  altered.  Vuur  hand¬ 
writing  is  neat  and  ladylike,  and  the  postscript 
conlirms  the  truth  of  'the  proverb  relative  to 
ladies'  imstscripts  in  general. 

CiciLiA  (Townbope).  —  The  way  to  make 


cocoa-nut  ice  is  as  follows:— Scrape  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  anew  and  milky  cocoa-nut  line,  add 
to  it  halfthe  quantity  of  strawberry  or  raspberry 
preserves ;  then  boil  a  pint  of  syrup  in  a  pan  by 
Itself  until  when  you  drop  a  small  quantity  iii 
cold  water  it  sets  immediately.  Finding  this, 
pour  the  syrup  at  once  over  the  preserve  and 
cocoa-nut.  mi.ving  all  thoroughly  together.  Then 
spread  over  a  weP-butlered  tin  or  plate  to  the 
tliiekness  of  two  inches. 

iiasaiB  B.  (Staffurdshirc.)— As  you  state  you 
hare  a  watch  already,  in  the  event  of  your  being 
fortunate  enough  to  win  one,  Mr.  Bennett 
would  doubtless  exchange  it  for  any  other 
trinket  of  the  same  value  you  might  prefer.  The 
tenor  of  your  letter  is  kind  and  flattering  in  the 
extreme,  and  we  should  be  indeed  ungrateful 
did  we  pass  it  over  in  silence. 

Barbara  (Staffordshire).  —  The  nettle-seed 
mentioned  is  the  seed  of  the  common  nettle, 
and  the  receipt  is  a  good  one ;  but  one  we  know 
from  personal  experience  to  have  succeeded  in  a 
remarkable  manner  is,  burnt  sponge,  two 
drachms  daily,  mixed  into  an  clectuarv  with 
powdered  cinaamon,  bark ,  and  honey.  For  the 
cure  of  boils,  try  the  leaf  of  llic  nettle-geranium ; 
the  rot^li  side  will  draw  the  boil,  and  the  smooth 
side  will  heal  it  afteiwards. 

Mahir  (Evesham). — Y'oiir  sensible  and  kind 
letter  •'  gives  evidence  of  the  mind  within.” 
We  wish  all  drew  their  conclusions  as  gene¬ 
rously, 

S.  B.  S.  S.  (Hinckley.) — We  wish  it  were  in 
our  power  to  oblige  every  siibseribcr  with  a  view 
of  tlie  watches;  but  we  are  coni  polled  to  give 
the  preference  to  large  towns. 

C.C.  (Head  weir,  Exeter.) — Onafiitnre  occasion 
that  may  hap|wn,  wo  may  have  to  congratulate 
you  in  attaining  the  distinction  you  so  much 
covet. 

Sophia  Albina.— It  would  cause  great  chagrin 
to  many  did  wo  omit  the  feature  you  cavil  at. 

Azalia  (Y'orkshire). — The  bottom  of  tlio  alcevo 
represents  an  iinder-sleove,  which  is  sewn  to  the 
upper  one,  and  forms  a  puff  round  the  wrist.  A 
seam  runs  from  the  neck  to  the  sleeve,  forming 
the  shoulder,  the  fulness  being  let  into  this  in 
plaits. 

Emily  IIastinos. — Digestive  pills  taken  in 
the  middle  of  .he  day,  and  gentle  exercise  in 
tlic  morning  and  afternoon.  Let  your  beverage 
be  water. 

H.  W.— For  a  receipt  for  •'  ruff  Paste,”  see 
Christmas  mince-pie  in  the  December  number. 

Blub  Bell  (Cornwall).— Semi  your  real 
address,  and  a  proper  clieipie  shall  he  torwarded. 

WiLL-o’-TIlE-WIsp  (Glasgow). — The  volume 
will  beper/cet.  The  fact  is,  we  go  to  press  witli 
Nos.  11  and  12  at  the  same  time. 

R.  It"— SON. — With  many  thanks  to  our  kind 
correspondent  for  Ids  zeal  in  our  cause,  we  arc 
compeUed  to  decline  his  present  cuntribiitioii 
for  want  ot  space. 

Alpha  (Cieveland-strect). — Wo  would  wish 
our  fair  corresponilent  to  assure  her  frienils  ttiat, 
in  surrendering  their  tickets,  iliey  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  safe,  and  that  the  prizes,  from  tilt-  mode  of 
drawing,  nasi  be  impartially  awarded. 

FraecxsA.  C - . — Y’ou  will  fiiid,in  referring 
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■fkin  to  the  “  Almaneck,'*  that  inetead  of  JUM. 
and  r.M;  morn  and  noon  are  mentioned.  Thank 
]Fou  for  your  kind  eaerUona. 

F.  Noho.  —  Certainly:  and  twelre  eett  wiU 
entitle  you  to  twelre  chucet. 

Jams  H.  C. — It  U  ren-  probable  antwen  to 
your  queitieni  will  be  found  in  the  present 
number.  If  time  will  admit  of  it,  the  watches 
may  yet  be  exhibited  in  Dublin. 

£.  A.  S.  (Winchester.) — We  feel  indebted  to 
you  for  the  kind  wishes  expressed  in  your  note. 

E.  C.  C.  (Cheltenham.)— We  are  compelled  to 
decline  your  contribution,  bein;  quite  over* 
atoeked. 

Georoiaka  8. —We  see  no  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  your  writing.  The  "  World’s 
Album”  will  contain  tome  very  beautiful  plates. 

Ermbnoaedb.— Many  thanks  for  your  kind 
expressions  for  the  welfare  of  the  Magazine. 

JOSRPiiA  mutt  be  guided  by  the  strength  of 
the  solution.  Only  one  question  to  onecheque. 

Bessie  (Bedmarley).  —  Before  inserting  the 
lines,  we  mutt  be  assured  of  their  being oripnal. 

Emma. — Thanks  for  the  receipt. 

U.  A.  M.  (Cork.)— A  reply  kos  been  tent. 

O.  Wellborne  (Broughton). — Our  reasons 
for  not  giving  a  scale  of  measurement  in  our 
“  Practical  Dress  Instructor”  have  been  ex¬ 
plained  in  Number  6,  to  which  we  mutt  refer 
vou.  The  rapidly-increasing  tale  of  our  work 
lathe  beet  answer  we  can  give  to  your  postscript. 
At  regards  the  feature  you  object  to.  we  hope 
in  our  next  volume  to  present  one  more  to  your 
taste. 


Miscellaneous  Notices.— 8.  A.  (Aiding-  . 
ton.)— It  was  an  error  in  printing  ;  should  have 
been  d.  e.,  meaning  thereby,  double  eroebet.  ' 
8.  O,  P.  (near  Bruford.) — U8,  Fleet-street, 
London,  it  the  proper  address.  Bose  (Cheshire). 
Many  thanks]  we  have  forwarded  you  tome 
prospectuses.  One  question  may  be  asked 
every  month.  Eutremia  (Hereford). — If  issued 
fortnightly,  prizes  will  be  given  with  each  ' 
half-yearly  volume.  A  Subscbiber.  —  The 
pattern  you  ask  for  shall  be  given  ;  thanks  for 
the  receipt.  Mart. — The  first  finger  on  the 
left  hsnd.  W’.  X.  Y.  Z.— Your  Cnristian  at 
well  at  surname  must  accompany  your  cheques.  < 
A  SuBSCEtBER  (Grimsby). — There  isnonecessity  j 
for  subscribers  to  attend  the  drawing.  The  i 
numbers  drawn  at  prizes  will  be  publisbed.  A  I 
Subscriber  (Salop).— Yes.  Phonetic  (Old-  f 
ham).  —  We  cannot  suggest  a  remedy.  8—.  | 
—Yes.  Lilly  (Bucks).— Fortnightly.  Fanny  • 
(Pontefract). — The  first  number  of  the  work  will  | 
give  the  required  information.  | 

Patterns  to  ArrSAE.  —  Braided  robe  for  a  I 
baby's  white  jean  pelisse,— Crochet  antbma-  I 
cassar.  I 

Crochet  Pattern  or  Collar  in  No.  X.— 

In  all  cases  where  ithe  letter  W  appears  read 
D,  being  the  short  for  double.  The  under¬ 
mentioned  ladies  will  please  to  observe  this : 

C.  L.(Tey.)  H. E. B.  (Surrey.)  CAEElB(Man- 
chester).  Babam  S.  (Cambridge.)  Anastasia 
(Limeriek).  A  Bubsceibbe  (Southampton). 
Lilly  Anna  (Mapleton).  Fanny.  E.  Natloe. 

T.  J.  L.  A  SUBSCEIBEB  , 
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